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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  19  now  sixteen  years  since  this  publication  was  commenced 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
The  first  six  numbers,  published  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society,'^  and  extending 
through  nearly  two  years,  were  comprised  in  the  first  volume.  The 
work  was  then  increased  in  size,  and  received  the  name  of  ^  The 
Quarterly  Register  and  Journal."  A  further  modification  of  the 
style  of  the  work  was  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
volume,  in  order  to  effect  a  more  entire  separation  between  the  two 
departments  embraced  in  its  pages ;  which  were  occupied  respec- 
tively with  statistical  and  historical  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
with  information  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  To  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  as  the  leading  department  of  the 
publication  was  then  called,  the  first  named  description  of  materials 
was  assigned,  while  the  Journal,  which  was  limited  to  a  few  pages 
at  the  close  of  each  number,  and  published  also  for  gratuitous 
circulation  in  a  separate  form,  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  last. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  work  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

A  series  of  fifteen  voliunes  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register 
has  now  been  completed.  A  great  amount  and  variety  of  matter 
has  been  furnished  to  the  readers  of  the  work.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  laborious,  original  research,  and 
of  a  kind  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  wilh.  Great  exertion  has  been 
made  by  those  upon  whom  the  labor  of  conducting  the  publication 
has  devolved,  to  render  it  a  work  of  genuine  and  permanent  value 
in  its  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning  in  this 
country,  and  more  especially  upon  those  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ministerial  education. 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  large  amount  of  matter  furnished,  as  well  as  from  its 
peculiar  character^  the  publication  bai$  necessarily  been  attended 
with  a  heavy  expense  and  great  editorial  labor ;  for  which,  during 
the  last  few  years  especially,  the  Society  has  not  been  adequately 
reimbursed  by  the  returns  from  subscribers.  We  have  therefore 
now  to  announce,  that  the  Directors  have  decided  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  them  longer  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
American  duarterly  Register ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  work  will 
be  suspended  from  this  time. 

The  duarterly  Journal,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  and  in  a 
small  edition,  will  continue  to  be  published  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion in  such  method  as  the  interests  of  the  Society  may  seem  to 
demand. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  department  of  our  labors,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  they  have  never  been  regarded  other- 
wise than  with  favor  by  an  intelligent  Christian  public  ;  both  as  it 
respects  their  good  influence  for  the  time  being,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  a  train  of  benefits,  to  be  realized  and  appreciated  more  and 
more  in  future  years.  Doubtless  we  speak  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  have  formerly  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  this  work,  and  by 
whose  eminent  learning  and  diligence  it  was  made  whatever  it  has 
become,  when  we  commend  it,  as  a  whole,  to  Him  for  the 
advancement  of  whose  kingdom  and  glory  its  design  was  at  first 
conceived. 

V 

Mat,  1843. 
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JOHN    BAPTIST    MASSILLON, 

BISHOP   OP  CLERMONT. 

rrmalated  from  the  French  of  D'ALKMBKRT,*by  Rev.  Cbarlzs  FRUMAii,of  Limarickylfe.] 

John  Baptist  Hassillon  was  born  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  in  1663. 
His  father  was  a  poor  citizen  of  this  little  city.  The  obscurity  of  his  birth, 
which  gives  so  much  splendor  to  his  personal  merit,  should  be  the  first  line 
of  his  eulogy ;  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  of  the  illustrious  Roman,  who 

—       —         -  .  '  ----     —  —  - ^ 

*  WbM  I  had  iwd  the  maHogf  on  tb*  Bishop  of  ClermoDt,  I  lookod  ■gain  tl  tho  title,  and  ulrad.  cm  thli 
IPAIombort  bo  tho  man  wIm  ii  OMOIIoned  MMneliinM  m  ao  infidel  pliiloeoplier,  In  eoaaeation  with  Vollalre, 
Didtrol,  and  Turn  Paioe  f  He  writea  here  like  a  Christian ;  ami  how  cooM  an  infidel  preaent  sueh  a  pictora 
of  a  good  bishop  ?  Bone  aeoounl  then  of  P'A  lembert  may  be  proper  in  this  plaoe.  Aoeotding  to  the  wreteb- 
ad  nsaoners  of  Paris,  Im  was  bora  oat  of  wedlock,  and  was  exposed  bjr  his  uonataral  mother,  but  owned  bv  bia 
lather,  and  eonanitied  to  the  care  of  a  fflsaier^s  wllb.  ft  is  said  that  when  U*Alembert  becan  to  aahibit 
prooft  of  eslraofdinary  talent,  she  sent  (or  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  relationship  which  eaiated  b^ 
tween  them ;  and  that  bis  reply  was,  **  Yoa  are  only  my  sten-ointher— the  glacier's  wife  Is  my  mother.* 
Thoe  doea  ImmoralitT  annihilate  natoral  ties  and  natural  afreciions  ;  and  thosdoes  a  eurrnpt  religion  io- 
trodaee  inidolily,  and  infiilelity  immorality.    On  an  income  of  1,900  francs,  or  about  SfM  dollars,  settled  oa 


him  bv  bis  fkther,  iy*Alembert  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies  altogether.  When  he  left  college,  he  re- 
tamed  to  bis  roater-motber,  the  glaxler^  wilb,  with  wlwm  he  lived  altogether  fortv  years,  and  eoatioued 
his  studies.  He  pursued  no  profession  for  a  support.  His  delight  was  in  study.  He  says  that  he  awoke 
•very  morning,  thinking  with  pleasurs  on  this  studies  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  on  the  prospect  of  ood> 
tiouiog  tbem  during  the  day. 

In  1709,  CUharme  of  Russia  requested  htm  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son,  with  an  income  of 
lOQjOOO  franca.  On  declining  the  offer,  she  wrote  h  gain  to  press  him,  and  toys  in  her  letter,  *  I  know  that  your 
reflml  arises  from  your  desire  to  cultivate  your  studies  and  vour  friendships  in  quiet.  But  ibis  is  of  na 
eenseqoenee:  bring  all  your  friends  with  you,  and  tbey  shall  have  every  accommodation  In  my  power, 
D* Alemfaert  waa  too  much  attached  to  his  situation  and  his  ioeooM  of  ISOL  or  about  3,tfl6  franca  a  year,  to 
accept  even  this  princely  offer. 

D*Alambert  died  Oct.  99, 1783.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction,  it  was  with  areatdillicutty  that  a 
prieet  would  be  found  to  inter  him,  and  then  only  oo  condition  that  the  funeral  should  be  private. 

The  character  of  D*Alembert  was  one  or  great  simplicity,  carriiid  even  to  bluntness  of  speech,  and  of  no- 
usual  beaevoleuca,  mised  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  exerted  iiseir  openly  and  without  scru- 
ple upon  thoee  who  attempted  the  common  speciee  of  flattery.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no  man  ought  to 
apenu  money  in  auperfluitiea  white  others  ware  in  want j  and  a  friend,  who  knew  him  wall,  deefaired  to  tha 
editor  of  his  woris,  that  when  his  ineonn  amounted  to  &900  franca,ha  gava  away  tlia  bal£    Uia  atteutloaa 


to  bia  foster-mother,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  thoee  of  a  son. 

I^AIembert  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  on  account  of  bis  religious  opinions.  Butoo  this  ptnnt  It 
should  be  observed,  that  there  Is  a  wide  line  of  distinction  between  him  and  some  of  his  colloaguae  In  tha 
JCacpelmedia,  such  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  The  published  writings  of  U^AIembert  contain  no  exprea* 
aions  ollbnslve  to  religiou  :  they  have  never  been  forbidden  on  that  account,  as  La  Uarpe  obeervee.  in  any 
coantry  of  Europe.  Had  It  not  been  for  his  private  eorreepondonce  with  Voltaire  and  others,  which  waa 
published  after  nls  death,  the  world  would  not  have  known,  except  by  implication,  wliat  tha  opinions  of 
D*Alambert  were. 

This  account  of  D*Alembert  is  Ukeo  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Diflftasion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  London.  It  is  not  Intended  to  palliate  here  the  gailt  of  Massillon  In  upholding  tha 
Soman  Cathulic  Religion,  or  of  [TAIembert  in  giving  even  his  silent  countenanee  to  infidelity.  Their  vir- 
tnee  may  ooly  make  apparent  and  more  dark  their  icrime.  When  Lavalette,  the  Postmaster-general  of 
France,  betrayed  the  cause  oST  Louis  18th  to  Napoleon,  his  general  excellence  of  character  was  thought  to 
have  made  his  example  more  pernicious  and  his  punishment  more  necessary.  While  I  record  the  doubt  of 
D'Alembart  that  there  was  a  God )  1  must  avow  my  feeling,  that  even  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Jehovah  la 
BMUstroos  impiety  aad  abeurdity.  The  Influ'-nne  cnT  such  infidelity,  even  in  an  amiable  and  moral  man,  ia 
dlsaatrvoa  oo  a  community.  We  need  not  deny  to  infidels  all  the  common  virtues  of  mankind.  7*hough 
thay  ahooJd  be  tampanta^  dilifant,  banavolaot,  aiaoara,  and  lagwdfiil  of  tha  eonmon  daoanciaa  of  aoeiaty, 
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owed  nothing  to  his  ancestors,  Videtur  ex  se  naius,  He  seems  to  be  born 
of  himself.     Bat  his  humble  origin  honors  not  only  himself,  it  honors  stUI 
more  the  enlightened  government,  which,  in  going  to  seek  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  dioceses  of 
the  kingdom,  braved  the  v^ry  common  prejudice  of  oar  day,  that  Proridence 
has  not  destined  to  high  places  the  genius  which  it  has  made  to  spring  up 
in  the  lowest  ranks.     If  the  distributors  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  had  not 
had  the  wisdom,  or  the  courage,  or  the  happiness  to  forget  sometimes  this 
maxim  of  huiQan  vanity,  the  clergy  of  France  had  been  deprived  of  the 
dory,  with  which  it  is  now  so  greatly  honored,  of  reckoning*  the  eloquent 
Massillon  among  her  bishops.     When  he  had  finished  his  classical  studies, 
he  entered  the  Oratoire  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.    Resolved  to  con* 
secrate  his  labors  to  the  church,  he  preferred  to  the  indissoluble  bonds 
which  he  might  take  in  one  of  the  religious  orders  so  strangely  multiplied 
among  us,  the  free  engagements  which  are  contracted  in  a  Congregation, 
to  which  the  great  Bossuet  gave  this  rare  eulogium — th(U  there  every  one 
obeys  while  no  one  commands.    Massillon  preserved,  even  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  most  tender  and  sacred  remembrance  of  the  lessons  which  he  had 
received  and  of  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  in  this  truly  respecta- 
ble Society,  which,  without  intrigue,  without  ambition,  loving  and  cultivat- 
ing letters  with  the  sole  desire  of  being  useful,  has  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed name  in  the  sacred  and  profane  sciences  ,*  which,  sometimes  persecated, 
and  at  all  times  little  favored  by  those  whose  support  it  might  expect,  has 
done,  in  spite  of  this  fatal  obstacle,  all  the  good  it  was  permitted  to  do,  and 
has  never  injured  any  one,  even  its  enemies ;  and  which,  finally,  has  known 
at  all  times  that  which  makes  it  most  dear  to  wise  men,  how  to  practise 
religion  without  littleness,  and  to  preach  it  without  fanaticism. 

Massillon's  superiors  soon  perceived  by  his  first  essays,  the  honor  he 
would  secure  to  their  congregation.  They  destined  him  to  the  pulpit ;  but 
it  was  only  in  submission,  that  he  consented  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
for  he  alone  was  blind  to  the  celebrity  which  awaited  him,  and  which  was 
10  reward  his  submission  and  modesty. 

There  are  some  minds,  full  of  confidence,  which  recognize,  as  by  in- 
stinct, the  object  to  which  nature  has  destined  them,  and  who  grasp  it  with 
vigor.  There  are  also  modest  and  timid  minds,  which  need  to  be  inform* 
ed  of  their  power,  and  which,  by  this  unaffected  ignorance  of  themselves, 
are  only  the  more  interesting,  the  more  worthy  of  being  drawn  from  their 
modest  obscurity,  to  be  presented  to  fame,  and  to  be  shown  the  glory  that 
awaits  them. 

The  young  Massillon  did  at  first  every  thing  he  could  to  avoid  this  glory* 
Already  he  had  pronounced,  from  pure  submission,  while  yet  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  funeral  orations  of  M.  de  Villeroy,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  of 
M.  Villars,  Archbishop  of  Vienne.  These  two  discourses^  which  were  in 
truth  but  the  first  attempts  of  a  young  man,  yet  of  a  young  man,  who  an- 
nounced already  what  he  would  become  in  time,  had  the  most  brilliant 
success. 

The  modest  preacher,  terrified  at  his  growing  reputation,  and  fearing,  as 
he  said,  the  Demon  of  pride,  resolved  to  escape  from  it  forever,  by  devoting 

jet  rfthtfy  do  not  give  their  countenAnee  to  Chrutiaoity,  botezpran  doabta  o€  the  exiateoee  of  tHeOod  of 
the  Bible,  they  overthrow  the  foundations  of  good  order,  and  open  the  flood  fates  of  immorality.  Coofo* 
•ion  and  evory  evil  work  mav  be  eipeeted  to  follow  the  prevailing  influence  of  snob  men  in  a  eommanity. 
Nor  can  the  goodness  of  a  Massillon,  or  the  piety  of  a  Fenekm,  prevent  that  religion,  which  they  nphold, 
from  occasiofung  immense  evil.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Religion  mav  raise  a  people  somewhat  above  the  Ig^ 
noranee,  and  immorality  of  heathenism  }  but  then  it  most  poweriuily  restrains  them  from  miof  big bes 
thaa  a  «wtMo  few  lav«f  of  trw  toowledga  and  virtoa.    Tm. 
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himself  to  a  retirement  the  most  profoand,  and  even  the  most  austere.    He 
went  to  bury  himself  in  the  abbey  of  Sept  Fonts,  where  the  same  rules  were 
followed  as  at  la  Trappe,  and  there  he  took  the  habit.     During  his  novi- 
ciate, the  cardinal  de  Noailles  addressed  to  the  Abbe  of  Sept  Fonts,  whose 
virtue  he  respected,  a  mandate  which  he  was  to  publish.    The  Abbe,  more 
religious  than  eloquent,  but  still  preserving,  at  least  for  his  community, 
some  remains  of  self-love,  wished  to  make  to  the  prelate  a  reply  worthy  of 
the  mandate  which  he  had  received.    He  imposed  this  service  on  the  ex- 
preacher  novice,  and  Massillon  served  him  with  equal  promptness  and  sue* 
cess.     The  cardinal,  astonished  at  receiving  from  this  Thebaid  a  commu- 
nication so  well  written,  did  not  fear  to  wound  the  vanityjof  the  pious  Abbe 
of  Sept  Fonts  by  asking  him  who  was  its  author.    The  Abbe  named  Mas- 
sUlon ;  and  the  prelate  replied  that  so  great  a  genius  must  not,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  Scripture,  remain  hid  under  a  bushel.     He  requir- 
ed that  they  should  make  the  young  novice  abandon  the  habit,  and  resume 
that  of  the  Oratoire,  and  he  placed  him  in  the  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire, 
in  Paris,  exhorting  him  to  cultivate  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  charging 
himself,  he  said,  with  his  fortune,  which  the  desires  of  the  young  orator 
limited  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  namely,  the  strictest  necessaries,  and  the 
most  exemplary  simplicity. 

His  first  sermons  produced  the  effect  which  his  superiors  and  cardinal 
Noailles  had  foreseen.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  show  himself  in  the 
charches  of  Paris,  before  he  eclipsed  all  those,  who  then  were  distinguished 
as  preachers.  He  had  declared  that  he  would  not  preach  like  them,  not  in 
a  presumptuous  opinion  of  his  superiority,  but  from  a  just  and  well  consid- 
ered view  which  he  had  taken  of  Christian  eloquence.  He  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  minister  of  the  divine  Word  degrades  himself  by  announcing  ia 
a  trifling  manner  common  truths,  he  also  fails  of  his  object  in  thinking  to 
subdue,  by  profound  reasonings,  hearers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  cannot 
follow  him ;  and  if  all  his  hearers  have  not  knowledge,  all  have  affections 
which  the  preacher  may  move ;  that  in  the  pulpit  we  must  show  man  to 
himself,  less  to  disgust  him  by  the  hideousness  of  the  portrait  than  to  afflict 
him  by  its  resemblance ;  and  finally,  if  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  trouble 
and  terrify,  it  it  still  more  useful  to  cause  to  flow  the  kindJy  ieaza^  which 
are  much  more  efiicacious  than  those  of  despair. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  Massillon  proposed  to  himself;  and  he  fulfilled 
it  as  he  had  conceived  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  superior  mann^.  He  excel- 
led in  that  quality  of  the  orator,  which  has  the  precedence  of  a!U  others, — 
in  that  eloquence  which  directly  reaches  the  soul,  which  agitates  but  does 
not  confound,  which  alarms  but  does  not  overwhelm,  and  which  penetrates, 
but  does  not  rend.  He  sought  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  those  close  folds, 
in  which  the  passions  are  enveloped,  those  secret  sophisms,  which  the 
passions  employ  so  skilfully  to  blind  and  seduce  us.  To  combat  and  con- 
fute these  sophisms,  it  was  almost  sufficient  for  him  to  develop  them,  but 
he  exposed  them  with  a  spirit  so  affectionate  and  tender,  that  he  allured 
rather  than  subdued ;  and  in  presenting  to  us  even  the  picture  of  our  vices* 
he  would  still  retain  and  please  us.  His  diction,  always  easy,  elegant  and 
pure,  is  always  of  that  noble  simplicity,  without  which  there  is  neither  good 
taste,  nor  true  eloquence;  a  simplicity  which,  being  united  in  Massillon 
with  a  harmony  the  most  sweet  and  fascinating,  acquired  still  new  graoes. 
That  which  gave  a  finish  to  the  charms  of  this  enchanting  style,  was  that 
these  many  beauties  seemed  to  flow  freely  from  their  sources,  and  to  have 
cost  the  author  no  effort.  There  sometimes  escaped  him,  either  in  his 
phrases,  or  sentences,  or  in  the  touching  melody  of  his  style,  some  negli- 
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gences  which  might  he  called  happy,  since  they  entirely  remo?ed  not  only 
the  impression,  but  even  the  suspicion  of  labor.  It  was  by  this  abandon- 
ment of  self,  that  Massillon  made  all  his  hearers  his  friends.  He  knew  that 
the  more  anxious  an  orator  appeared  to  excite  admiration,  the  less  his  hear* 
ers  were  disposed  to  feel  it ;  and  he  knew  that  this  ambition  was  a  fatal  ! 

rock  to  many  preachers,  who,  intrusted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  inter- 
ests of  God  himself,  wish  to  mingle  with  these  great  interests,  the  trifling 
interests  of  their  own  vanity. 

Massillon  thought  on  the  contrary  that  it  was  a  poor  gratification,  accor- 
ding to  the  expression  of  Montaigne,  to  be  in  compviny  with  people  who  always 
admire  us  for  a  reward,  especially  in  those  moments,  when  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
forget  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  occupied  with  the  weak  and  unhappy^ 
whom  we  should  instruct  and  console.  He  compared  the  studied  eloquence 
of  profane  preachers,  with  the  flowers  with  which  the  fields  are  so  often 
overspread,  and  which  though  very  agreeable  to  the  sight,  are  injurious  to 
the  harvest. 

We  are  astonished  how  a  man,  devoted  by  his  office  to  retirement,  could 
know  the  world  sufficiently,  to  make  such  correct  paintings  of  the  passions, 
and  especially  of  self  love.  It  is,  he  said  with  candor,  by  searching  tn/a 
myself,  thai  1  have  learned  to  trace  these  portraits.  He  proved  this  in  a 
manner  alike  forcible  and  ingenious,  by  the  reply  which  he  made  to  one  of 
his  brethren,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  sermons.  The 
devil,  said  he,  has  already  told  me  this  more  eloquently  than  you,  Massil- 
lon derived  another  advantage  from  this  eloquence  of  the  soul,  of  which 
he  made  so  happy  a  use.  As  he  spoke  the  language  of  all  conditions  in 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  man,  all  classes  thronged  to  his  sermons.  Infidels 
even  sought  to  hear  him ;  they  often  met  with  instruction  where  they  went 
to  find  amusement,  and  sometimes  they  returned  cpnverted,  when  they  ex- 
pected to  go  away,  merely  giving  or  withholding  their  praises.  It  was  be* 
cause  Massillon  knew  how  to  descend  for  their  sake  to  the  only  language 
which  they  wished  to  hear,  to  that  of  a  philosophy  purely  human  m  ap- 
pearance, but  which  finding  all  the  portals  of  their  soul  open,  gave  a  way 
for  the  orator  to  approach  them  without  eflbrt,  and  without  resistance,  and 
to  conquer  them,  without  even  combatting  them. 

His  action  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  he  had 
selected.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  great  truths  which  he  was  about  to  utter ;  his  eyes  cast  downward ; 
his  air  modest  and  collected,  without  violent  movements,  and  with  scarcely 
any  gestures,  but  giving  force  to  all  he  said  by  a  voice  full  of  meaning  and 
pathos ;  he  spread  through  his  audience  the  religious  feeling  which  his  ex- 
terior announced,  he  made  himself  to  be  heard  with  that  profound  silence 
by  which  eloquence  is  more  commended  than  by  the  most  tumultuous  ap- 
plauses. On  account  of  his  reputation  for  declamation  alone,  the  celebrated 
Baron  attended  one  of  his  discourses ;  and  as  he  departed  from  the  service, 
addressing  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  he  aM,Here  is  an  orator  tn- 
deed,  and  we  are  only  comedians.  The  court  soon  desired  to  hear,  or  ra- 
ther to  criticise  him.  He  presented  himself  without  fear,  as  well  as  with- 
out pride,  on  this  great  and  dangerous  theatre.  His  first  attempt  there  was 
most  brilliant,  and  the  exordium  of  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced,  was 
a  master  piece  of  modern  eloquence.  Louis  Fourteenth  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  conqueror  and  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  adored  by  his  subjects,  intoxicated  with  incense,  and  sated  with 
homage.  Massillon  took  iox  his  text  the  passage  of  Scripture,  which  seem- 
ed least  addressed  to  such  a  prince,  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  and  be 
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knew  how  to  draw  from  this  text  an  eulogy  on  the  monarch  the  more  new, 
ingenious  and  flattering,  as  it  appeared  dictated  by  the  Gospel  itself,  and 
to  be  such  as  an  Apostle  might  utter.  *'  Sire,"  said  he,  to  the  king,  "  if 
the  world  should  speak  here  to  your  Majesty,  it  would  not  say,  Bles» 
sed  are  they  that  mourn.  It  would  say  to  you,  Happy  is  that  prince, 
who  has  never  fought  but  to  conquer ;  who  has  filled  the  universe  with 
his  fame ;  who,  through  a  long  and  flourishing  reign,  has  enjoyed  with 
splendor  every  thing  which  men  admire — the  grandeur  of  his  conquests, 
the  love  of  his  people,  the  esteem  of  his  enemies,  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws.  Bat,  Sire,  the  Gospel  does  not  speak  like  the  world."  The 
auditory  of  Versailles,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue, 
was  not  accustomed  to  an  eloquence,  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  noble; 
and  immediately  there  arose  in  the  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  sacred- 
neas  of  the  place,  an  involuntary  movement  of  admiration.  To  render 
the  impression  of  this  address  still  more  moving,  it  needed  only  to  be  pro- 
nounced amidst  the  misfortunes  which  followed  our  triumphs,  and  when 
the  monarch,  who,  during  flfly  years  had  nothing  but  success,  only  shed 
tears.  •  If  Louis  XIV.  ever  heard  an  exordium  more  eloquent,  it  was  perhaps 
that  of  a  religious  missionary,  who,  appearing  before  him  for  the  first  time, 
thus  began  his  discourse.  ''  Sire,  I  shall  present  no  compliment  to  your 
Majesty,  for  I  find  none  in  the  Gospel."  Truth,  even  when  she  speaks  in 
the  name  of  God,  should  content  herself  with  knocking-at,  not  breaking- 
down,  the  gates  of  kings.  Massillon,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
never  imitated  some  of  his  predecessors,  who,  either  to  display  their  zeal, 
or  to  secareit  notice,  had  preached  Christian  morality  in  the  abode  of  vice, 
with  a  aeferity  that  might  render  the  truth  odious,  and  expose  religion  to 
the  reaentment  of  proud  and  ofiended  authority.  Our  preacher  was  always 
finn»  bat  dwaye  respectful,  in  announcing  to  his  sovereign  the  will  of  Him 
who  judges  kings;  he  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ministry,  but  he  never 
pass^  it;  and.the  monarch,  who  could  depart  from  his  chapel  dissatisfied 
with  the  liberties  taken  by  some  other  preachers,  always  went  from  the  ser- 
mons of  Massillon  dissatisfied  with  himself.  This  the  prince  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  in  express  terms  to  the  preacher — an  eulogium  the  greatest  he 
could  give  him ;  but  which  many  others,  before  and  after  Massillon,  had 
not  even  desired  to  obtain,  being  more  ambitious  of  satisfying  critics,  than 
of  converting  sinners. 

Success  so  great  and  brilliant  had  its  ordinary  eflect ;  it  made  for  Ma£h 
siUon  implacable  enemies,  especially  among  those  who  regarded  themselves 
as  his  rivals,  and  who,  wishing  that  the  divine  Word  might  be  announced 
only  by  themselves,  thought  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  preach 
against  envy  by  their  own  example.  Their  resource  was  to  shut,  if  possi- 
ble, the  mouth  of  so  formidable  a  competitor ;  but  they  could  succeed  only 
by  accusing  his  doctrine ;  and  on  this  delicate  point  Massillon  gave  no  pre- 
text to  their  charitable  dispositions.  He  wab  indeed  a  member  of  a  Con- 
gregation whose  opinions  were  then  much  assailed  ;  and  many  of  his  breth- 
ren bad  been  for  this  pious  motive,  strictly  excluded  from  the  pulpit  of  Ver- 
sailles. But  the  sentiments  of  Massillon,  exposed  every  day  to  the  criti- 
cism of  an  attentive  and  scrupulous  Court,  presented  not  even  the  shadow 
of  error  to  the  clearsighted  eyes  of  hatred ;  and  his  irreproachable  ortho- 
doxy was  the  despair  of  his  enemies.  Already  the  church  and  the  nation 
had  nominated  him  to  the  episcopacy ;  and  envy,  almost  always  blind  to 
her  troe  interests,  might  have  been  able,  with  a  little  refined  policy,  to  em- 
ploy this  dignity  as  a  respectable  burial  of  the  talents  of  Massillon,  by  re* 
moving  him  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris  and  the  Court ;  but  she  did  not 
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gences  which  miirht  be  called  yi«n«^  -•       .1.  f^°®' 

mem  01  self,  that  Massillon  made  all  his  hearers  hU  ft.;^!^-  '^^^o'  who  was 

di,^?f  *i  °  ^"S^'  ''^  ^*>®  contrary  that  it  w-^  '  -^  ^'^''^^'  ^ho  had  said 

dmgto  the expressionof Montaigne,  to  l^  in  r  '  ^"^^^ -^^^-^'^  «emed  to  fear 

f^etZiluZ^^^^^  ^^ose  r  '  ':  '?'  ^fe^ed  for  himself. 

Tf  nmf^nn     "^"^  u""''"^*  *°^  «>n80le.     '^^  '""  ^^/^^  '>'^«^opnc  of  Clermont 

nLrl    ^  preachers,  with  the  flower  -  *'  ''f^  ^''n  <»ce  more,  and  enffaired 

overspread,  and  which  though  verv  •»  ''"-'  '^^°  •*»«  nine  years  old 

the  harvest.  «        ^  -'^""^rce  months,  ie  known  under 

knlL  *f  ^  astonished  how  a  man    '  ' "»  "/  /»'*•}»»  i*'  M  the  masterpiece,  at 

know  the  world  sufficiently  to  m  '^"^^^  o^^'*^  iw'prt. 

^If^^fx"!^'//*^  "^^^  ^^^«-'    ^'         -'  "f'?'  »*^  ^^  "^  ^^  P««*on.  vehemence 
"•ystfCT,  M^  / Awe  fcffme^ /.         ^•'^'^ ^^^  «*« iVli/ Cartme  is  more  insinuating  and 

manner  alike  forcible  and  *.  -^  rmlting  from  this  is  still  more  increased  by  the 

nis  Drethren,  who  congra  m  .»;«*•  inertiiiiaMc  value  of  these  simple  and  touch- 
Irm  i    '    J   '  *^*  ^^''^"'*  •**'*^  ^  peoetnle  whh  as  roach  gentleness  as  force 

he  mo!i"  !^''^^^'  "  '  *  '•'"°'  ™""^  "^°^  •^  P«>''<*e  for  the  happiness 
«1^-  ®  ^  .  PP>  ^  •  ->v^  wn.  w  auDOBBcmg  to  the  young  prince  who  was  to 
e^ef2.Sf /'  ^  •'^  rliig wiuchj^  had  a'rigS  ^o  expect  of  SI.^ 

to  fin^.T  *-^  **P^  to  the  €y»  of  sovereigns  the  dangers  and  evils  of 

LtfiHtn  -*•  wtli«7«y*«-tJiroiies,and  concealing  herself  even  from 

Muse  M  ^^  ^  "^  ^^  ^'  l^fnmmptmMa  confidence  with  which  even  the 

which  th^^^'        •   *^  '"•**•  "■  "^  **^ '  *^®''  '^°^®**  ^°"^  ^*°g«»^  from  their 
pearance    ^      ...ui«*  *A»c4  uum  cake  advice,  and  from  their  pride  which  will  take 

for  the  or  ^.'  ''*■  '***'^'  **  ^^  ''^^  of  their  vicca,  to  corrupt,  debase  and 

to  conq  n  **^.'  *  ^^^  "*"•  *  ^  *tesuWe  glory  of  victorious  princes  so  cruelly 
His  V  "^^  *"tk  90  mmek  blood  and  so  many  tears ;  the  Supreme  Being  finally, 
selectee*  **^  betvMa  m  ippimiug  king,  and  an  oppressed  people,  to  alarm  the 
with  t}^  «M«»  imf  mi^  the  elker.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  Petit  Oanme, 
his  air  irortliy  to  he  jtmmed  bf  all  children  destined  to  reign,  and  to  be  studied  by 

any  0  all  sea  chafed  mk  the  government  of  the  world.    Some  severe  critics 

pathc  hate,  kivcvB'.  wfiwaihgd  these  excellent  discourses  with  a  little  nnifw- 

terio  mirv  mi  mmmmmf.    They  offer,  say  they,  scarcely  more  than  a  single 

by  V  tff*%  a  ftucL  d»  orator  fixes,  and  to  which  he  always  rctoms — the  bene- 

plai  loHe  atf  ^wA«*—  which  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  world  owe  to  the 

Bar  JkiMiMr  a^  vnk,  10  nen  whom  nature  has  created  their  equals,  whom  hu- 

adc  mmn  wm  jiumcd  them  as  their  brethren,  and  whoai  ftoikiete  kas 

del  «i^  n  »Wor  even  firom  their  birth.    But  wuhoat  exauunf  the  justice 

th(  ^r  .jgy  "nsnack,  this  truth  is  so  consoling  fer  the  saanr  ana  who  groaii 

®"  ^  jBfir. »  valuable  for  the  instruclioD  of  a  vooo^  kaa^.  » " 

^^  ^mBombi  w  he  heard  by  the  callous  ears  of  the  cmrtKi?  win 

a  I  ML  M  koBaoity  ought  to  bless  the  orHor  whL>  hv  stM^ni 

he  ^^^ ^ ^^  ,^  gnd  perseveraoce.    Caa  ckj:c?«  deam  ui  doa  veny 

jE'  v^Mchtotheir  father  of  theif  dqmidMce  oa  iJfc.  «tf  tf^mmwi 

fj  ^nifiotethemt  2  w_t.«*^ 

^"^  ji  cte  «iie  year  in  which  these  d«e*«  w«  aer-«iiL  fci^  •- 

» the  French  Acadeaay.    TW  f^J^Z^  ^J^^i" 
ef  director,  give  hir  "**-•  -»--»« 
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oraprehensioQ  of  the  young  king,  in  the  instructions 
'  r  him. 

**  that  you  have  wished  to  imitate  the  prophet, 

'^  the  Shunamite,  lessened  himself,  so  to  saj, 

mouth,  his  eyes  upon  the  eyes,  and  his 

•  i,  and  who,  after  having  thus  warmed  him 

-^K.      Tc,  I'ully  alive,  to  his  mother." 

'•(    hrcctor  presents  another  passage,  as  edifying  as  it 

:i  Muesli  Ion  was  consecrated  bishop,  no  place  at  the 

->,  »o  motive  in  short,  or,  if  you  will,  no  pretext,  could  re- 

Ml  ills  Hock.     The  Abbe  Fleury,  an  inexorable  observer  of 

V,  111  receiving  the  new  Fellow  of  the  Academy,  only  thevig- 

wliich  his  episcopal  office  imposed  upon  him.     The  duties  of 

•  tuician  disappeared  entirely  from  his  eyes.     Far  from  inviting  the 

/('liow  to  an  assiduous  attendance  on  the  sittings,  he  only  exhorted 

lit  to  an  eternal  absence ;  and,  what  rendered  the  counsel  the  more  severe 

ud:^,  that  he  clothed  it  with  the  imposing  form  of  regrets  most  forcibly  ex* 

pressed.     "  We  foresee  with  grief,"  said  he, "  that  we  shall  lose  you  forever, 

and  that  the  indispensabU  law  of  residence,  will  remove  you  beyond  return 

from  our  assemblies.     We  can  no  more  hope  to  see  you  but  on  occasions 

when  some  troublesome  business  shall  tear  you  in  spite  of  yourself  from 

your  church." 

This  counsel  was  the  more. effectual,  because  he  who  received  it  had  al- 
ready given: it  to  himselfl  He  departed  to  Clermont,  and  returned  no  roore^ 
except  on  very  urgent,  and  therefore  very  rare  occasions.  He  save  all  his 
cares  to  the  happy  people  whom  Providence  had  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  did  not  think  that  his  episcopacy,  which  he  had  merited  by  his  success 
in  the  pulpit,  discharged  him  from  ascending  it  again,  and  that  to  be  re- 
compensed he  must  cease  to  be  useful.  With  tenderness  he  consecrated 
to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  talents  so  often  welcomed  by  the  great 
men  of  the  earth ;  and  he  preferred  to  the  loud  praises  of  courtiers,  the 
simple  and  sedate  attention  of  an  audience  less  brilliant  and  more  docile. 
The  most  eloquent,  perhaps,  of  his  sermons,  are  the  conference  discourses 
which  he  addressed  to  his  curates.  He  preached  to  them  the  virtues,  of 
which  they  found  an  example  in  himself,  disinterestedness,  simplicity,  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  the  active  and  prudent  ardor  of  an  enlightened  zeal,  very 
unlike  the  fanatacism  by  which  zeal  is  blinded,  and  sincerity  is  made  ques- 
tionable. A  wise  moderation  was  in  efiect  his  ruling  characteristic.  It 
pleased  him  to  collect  in  his  country  house,  Jesuits  and  members  of  the 
Oratoire;  he  accustomed  them  to  bear  with  one  another,  and  almost  to  love 
each  other;  he  made  them  play  together  at  checkers,  and  he  exhorted 
them  never  to  engage  in  more  serious  war  with  each  other.  The  spirit  of 
conciliation  of  which  his  conduct  was  an  example,  and  his  well  known 
manner  of  thinking  about  the  scandal  of  theological  quarrels,  made  the 
government  desire  that  he  should  endeavour  to  reconcile  cardinal  de  No* 
ailles,  and  those  who  accused  this  pious  archbishop ;  but  the  impartiality 
which  he  showed  in  this  negotiation,  produced  its  natural  effect,  that  of 
dissatisfying  both  parties. 

In  vain  did  he  represent  to  them  that  men  destined  by  their  office  to 
preach  the  Go^l  to  their  brethren,  ought  not  to  begin  with  violating  one 
of  its  principal  precepts,  that  of  union  and  peace ;  that  their  divisions,  al- 
ready so  evil,  on  the  hwe  of  God,  did  not  absolve  them  from  the  love  of  our 
neighbor ;  that  these  disputes  were  at  once,  to  the  weak  a  cause  of  scandal^ 
and  to  infidels  a  cause  of  triumph,  not  a  just  cause  indeed,  but  always  a^ 
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flicting  on  account  of  the  advantage  taken  of  it.  These  wise  remonstran- 
ces were  ineffectual ;  and  he  learned  by  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  oflen 
easier  to  reclaim  infidels,  than  to  reconcile  those  who  have  so  much  inter- 
est in  uniting  together  to  confound  them. . 

Deeply  penetrated  with  the  true  obligations  ofliis  office,  Massillon  fulfil- 
led especially  the  first  duty  of  a  bishop,  that  which  made  infidelity  itself 
love  and  respect  him,  the  duty  or  rather  the  sweet  pleasure  of  being  hu- 
mane and  beneficent.  He  reduced  his  episcopal  rights  to  very  moderate 
sums,  which  he  would  have  entirely  relinquished  if  he  had  not  thought  it 
his  duty  to  respect  the  patrimony  of  his  successors,  that  is  to  say,  to  leave 
them  the  means  of  doing  good  deeds.  He  gave,  in  two  years,  twenty 
thousand  livres  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Clermont.  His  whole  revenue  be- 
longed to  the  poor.  His  diocese  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this,  after 
more  than  thirty  year's,  and  his  memory  is  there  daily  honored  by  the  most 
eloquent  of  funeral  orations,  the  tears  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  poor. 

He  enjoyed  during  his  life  this  funeral  oratioif,  which  he  can  hear  no 
more.  When  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Clermont,  the  people  prostrated 
themselves  around  him,  crying,  Long  live  our  father !  This  virtuous  pre- 
late therefore  often  said  that  his  brethren  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  how 
much  consideration  and  authority  they  might  derive  from  their  office ;  that 
it  was  not  by  pride,  nor  by  a  minute  devotion,  that  they  could  render 
themselves  dear  to  mankind,  and  formidable  to  the  oppressors  of  men,  but 
by  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  people  can  judge ;  and  who  trace 
out  before  their  eye^,  in  the  minister  of  the  true  religion,  that  just  and  be* 
neficent  Being  of  whom  he  is  an  image. 

Among  the  immense  alms  which  he  gave,  there  were  some  which  he 
concealed  with  the  ^eatest  care,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  unfortunate  mdividuals  who  received  themj  but  to  spare  sometimes 
entire  communities  the  feeling,  though  unfounded,  of  inquietude  and  fear, 
which  his  alms  might  cause  them.  A  numerous  convent  of  the  religieuse^ 
was  without  bread  for  many  days ;  they  were  resolved  to  perish,  rather 
than  avow  this  frightful  misery,  from  fear  lest  their  house  should  be  sup- 
pressed, to  which  they  were  more  attached  than  to  life.  The  bishop  of 
Clermont  learned  at  the  same  time,  both  their  extreme  indigence,  and  the 
reason  of  their  silence.  Urged  to  give  them  aid,  he  feared  to  alarm  them 
by  seeming  to  know  their  situation ;  he  privately  sent  to  these  religieuse 
a  very  considerable  sum,  which  secured  to  them  a  subsistence,  until  they 
had  found  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  from  other  resources,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Massillon,  that  they  knew  the  benefactor 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted. 

Not  only  did  he  prodigally  give  his  property  to  the  needy,  he  assisted 
them  also  with  equal  zeal  and  success  by  his  credit  and  his  pen.  Witness- 
ing, in  his  diocesan  visits,  the  misery  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  eroaned,  and  his  own  revenue  not  sufficing  to  give  bread  to  the 
many  unhappy  who  asked  it  of  him,  he  wrote  to  the  Court  in  their  favor ; 
and  by  the  vivid  and  touching  picture  which  he  drew  of  their  necessities, 
he  obtained  either  assistance  for  them,  or  a  considerable  diminution  of 
their  imposts.  We  are  assured  that  his  letters  on  this  interesting  subject 
are  master-pieces  of  eloquence  and  pathos,  superior  even  to  the  finest  of  his 
sermons.  Indeed  what  emotions  ought  not  to  have  been  awakened  in  this 
virtuous  and  conipassionate  soul,  by  this  spectacle  of  suiiering  and  oppres- 
sed humanity ! 

The  more  he  sincerely  respected  religion,  the  more  did  he  contemn  the 
superstitions  which  degrade  it,  and  the  more  zeal  he  felt  to  destroy  these 
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superalitions.  He  abolished,  yet  with  difficulty,  the  very  ancient  and  very 
indecent  processions,  which  the  barbarism  of  ages  of  ignorance  had  estab- 
lished in  his  diocese,  which  by  a  scandalous  masquerade  was  a  mockery  of 
the  divine  worship,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  flocked  in  crowds,  some 
with  a  stupid  devotion,  others  to  turn  this  religious  farce  into  ridicule. 
The  curates  of  the  city,  fearing  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  were  attached 
to  them  the  more  for  their  absurdity,  dared  not  publish  the  mandate  which 
forbade  these  processions.  Massillon  mounted  the  pulpit,  published  his 
mandate  himself,  made  himself  heard  by  a  tumultuous  auditory,  who  would 
have  insulted  any  other  preacher,  and  enjoyed  in  this  victory  the  fruit  of 
his  beneficence  and  virtue. 

He  died  as  Fenelon  died,  and  as  every  bishop  ought  to  die,  without  pos- 
sessing and  without  owing  any  thing.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1742,  that  the  church,  and  humanity,  and  eloquence,  suffered  this  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

A  recent  event,  suited  to  touch  minds  of  sensibility,  proves  how  precious 
is  the  memory  of  Massillon,  not  only  to  the  indigent,  whose  tears  he  dried 
up,  but  to  all  who  knew  him.  Some  years  since  a  traveller,  who  happened 
to  come  to  Clermont,  desired  to  see  the  country  house  where  the  prelate 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  addressed  himself  to  an  aged 
grand-vicar,  who,  since  the  death  of  the  bishop,  could  not  return  to  this 
country  house  where  he  would  find  no  more  its  former  inhabitant.  The 
grand-vicar  consented  nevertheless  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  traveller, 
and  this,  in  spite  of  the  profound  grief  which  he  must  bring  upon  himself 
by  revisiting  places  so  sadly  dear  to  his  memory.  They  departed  there- 
fore together,  and  the  grand-vicar  showed  the  stranger  every  thing.  *'  Be- 
hold," said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  **  the  alley  where  this  worthy  prelate 
walked  with  us.  Here  is  the  arbor  where  he  sometimes  reposed  in  his 
readings.  Here  is  the  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands." 
Then  they  entered  into  the  house;  and  when  they  reached  the  chamber 
where  Massillon  breathed  his  last,  "  Here"  said  the  grand-vicar  "  is  the 
place  where  we  lost  him,**  and  he  fainted  away  as  he  pronounced  these 
words.  The  ashes  of  Titus,  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius  might  have  envied 
such  an  homage. 

Massillon  has  been  often  compared  with  Bourdaloue,  as  Cicero  with  De- 
mosthenes, or  Racine  with  Corneille ;  but  these  kinds  of  parallels — a  fruit- 
ful source  of  antithesis — prove  only  the  degree  of  talent  possessed  by  those 
who  make  them.  We  deny  ourselves  without  regret  such  comparison,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  reflection.  When  Bourdaloue  appeared,  the 
pulpit  was  yet  barbarous,  rivalling,  as  Massillon  himself  said,  the  theatre  in 
buffoonery,  and  the  school  in  dryness.  The  Jesuit  preacher  first  made  re- 
ligion speak  a  language  worthy  of  herself;  he  was  solid,  true,  and  closely 
and  severely  logical.  If  he  who  enters  first  upon  a  new  path  has  to  remove 
many  thorns,  he  enjoys  also  a  great  advantage — which  is,  that  his  steps  are 
more  marked  and  therefore  more  celebrated  than  those  of  his  successors. 
The  public,  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  see  Bourdaloue  reign,  who  had 
been  the  first  object  of  its  reverence,  long  retained  the  persuasion  that  he 
could  not  have  a  rival,  especially  while  Massillon  lived,  and  Bourdaloue 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  heard  no  longer  the  cry  of  the  multitude  in 
bis  favor.  Death,  at  length,  which  brings  justice  in  its  train,  has  put  both 
orators  in  their  place ;  and  envy,  which  denied  Massillon  his  due,  may  now 
grant  it,  without  fearing  that  he  will  enjoy  it.  We  shall  abstain  however 
from  giving  him  the  pre-eminence  which  grave  judges  question.  The 
greatest  g^ory  of  Bourdaloue  is  that  the  superiority  of  Massillon  is  yet 
▼OL.  zv.  3 
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doubted;  bat,  if  it  may  be  decided  by  the  number  of  readers,  Massillon 
woald  have  much  the  advantage.  Bourdaloue  is  scarcely  read  except  by 
preachers  and  devout  souls :  hb  rival  is  in  the  hands  of  all  who  read,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  here  to  say,  to  put  the  finish  to  our  eulogy,  that  the 
most  celebrated  writer  of  our  nation  and  of  our  age,  makes  the  sermons  of 
this  great  preacher  one  of  his  most  constant  manuals  in  reading ;  that  Mas- 
sillon is^with  him  a  model  of  prose  writers,  as  Racine  is  of  poets ;  and  that 
he  always  has  on  the  same  table  the  Petit  Careme  by  the  side  of  AthaUt, 

If  we  wished  however  to  find  between  these  two  writers  a  sort  of  parallel, 
we  might  say,  with  a  man  of  genius,  that  Bourdaloue  is  more  arguments- 
tive,  and  Massillon  more  pathetic.  A  sermon  excellent  in  all  respects  would 
be  one  which  derived  its  argument  from  the  former,  and  its  pathos  from 
the  latter.  Perhaps  a  sermon  more  perfect  still,  would  be  one,  where  they 
would  not  thus  appear  one  after  the  other,  but  where  their  talents,  mingled 
together,  would  modify  each  other,  and  the  reasoner  would  be  at  the  same 
time  pathetic. 

We  ought  not  to  dissemble  that  they  in  general  accuse  all  the  sermons 
of  our  eloquent  academician,  of  the  same  fault  as  his  Petit  Careme;  it  is 
that  of  often  presenting  on  the  same  page  only  the  same  idea,  varied,  it  is 
true,  by  all  the  richness  which  expression  could  furnish,  but,  which,  pre- 
serving not  uniformity  of  ground,  allows  of  but  slow  progress.  The  same 
criticism  is  made  on  Seneca  but  with  much  more  justice.  Seneca,  solici- 
tous only  to  astonish  his  reader  by  the  profusion  of  wit  with  which  he  op- 
presses him,  wearies  him  the  more,  as  he  sees  that  the  writer  himself  is  fa- 
tigued by  so  pompous  a  display  of  his  riches,  and  that  he  shows  them  with 
so  much  prodigality  only  after  having  gathered  them  with  effort.  Massil- 
lon, always  filled  with  the  interest  of  his  hearer  alone,  seems  to  present  to 
him  in  many  ways  the  truth  of  which  he  wishes  to  convince  him,  only  from 
the  fear  that  he  has  not  engraved  it  sufficiently  deep  upon  his  soul ;  and 
not  only  do  we  forgive  him  these  kind  and  tender  repetitions;  but  he  gains 
our  good  will  by  the  afiectionate  motive  which  multiplies  them.  We  per« 
ceive  that  they  come  from  a  heart  which  experiences  pleasure  in  loving 
those  that  are  like  itself,  and  whose  lively  and  profound  sensibility  has  need 
of  diffiising  itself  around. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  clergy  of  France,  who  possessed  so  eminent  an 
orator,  never  once  named  him  to  preach  in  their  assembly.  He  never  de- 
sired the  honor,  and  he  left  to  men  of  moderate  talents,  and  ambitious 
minds,  this  petty  glory,  of  which  he  himself  had  no  need.  He  was 
rarely  chosen  to  be  even  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  consented,  he 
said,  without  pain,  that  prelates  less  attached  than  he  to  residence,  should 
have  recourse  to  this  reputable  means  of  dispensing  with  it.  The  indifier- 
ence,  which  the  brethren  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  appeared  to  manifest 
toward  him,  was  on  their  part,  neither  designed,  nor  even  voluntary.  It 
was  the  low  work  of  some  men  in  office,  who,  from  motives  worthy  of 
themselves,  sullenly  exiled  Massillon  from  the  eyes  of  the  Court,  not  as  an 
intriguing  subject,  for  he  was  known  too  well  to  suffer  this  injury,  but  as  an 
illustrious  and  respected  prelate,  whose  superiority,  seen  too  near,  would 
east  around  him  a  splendor  offensive  to  powerful  men  of  narrow  minds. 
Yet  what  a  loss  to  such  an  auditory  was  that  of  a  preacher  like  Massillon! 
How  deeply  interesting  to  speak  to  the  assembled  princes  of  the  church  on 
the  august  duties  which  their  dignity  imposed  on  them ;  on  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people  being  fixed  on  them ;  and  of  the  great  examples  which  they  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  of  the  right  which  the  sanctity  of  their  character  and 
especially  that  of  their  life  might  give  Ihem^  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  kings. 
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and  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  often  disregarded  cry  of  the  in* 
nocent  and  die  poor !  Did  they  think  that  Massillon  was  unworthy  to  dis- 
cuss so  grand  a  topic ;  or  did  they  rather  fear  that  he  would  treat  it  with 
loo  much  eloquence  ?  This  great  preacher  pronounced,  either  before  he 
was  a  bishop,  or  after  he  became  one,  some  funeral  discourses,  whose  merit 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  sermons.  If  he  had  not  in  his  character  the 
inflexibility  which  announces  truth  with  rudeness,  he  had  the  honesty 
which  did  not  suffer  him  to  disguise  it.  Amidst  the  praises,  which  he  be- 
stows in  these  discourses,  whether  from  regard  to  decorum  or  justice,  the 
true  opinion  which  he  inwardly  entertains,  of  him  whom  he  is  charged  to 
eulogize,  escapes  without  his  thinking  of  it,  through  his  natural  frankness, 
and  flows  out,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  himself;  and  we  perceive  in  reading 
him  that  he  would  rather  make  a  history  than  a  eulogy  of  his  hearers. 

Once  alone  his  memory  happened  to  fail  him  in  preaching ;  and,  deceived 
by  the  slight  disgust  which  this  accident  sare,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  read^  rather  than  repeat  his  sermons.  We  dare  not  be  of 
his  opinion.  Reading  would  force  the  preacher  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
great  emotions  which  are  the  soul  of  the  pulpit,  or  to  render  these  emotions 
ridiculous  in  giving  them  an  air  of  preparation  and  exaggeration,  which 
would  destroy  their  naturalness  and  truth. '  Massillon  seems  to  have  him- 
self perceived  that  the  most  seductive  quality  of  an  oratorical  discourse,  is 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  prompted  by  the  occasion,  and  without  any  trace 
of  previous  preparation  appearing ;  for  when  he  was  asked  which  of  his 
sermons  he  thought  was  the  best,  he  replied,  That  which  I  know  the  best 

Although  devoted  |to  Christian  eloquence  both  by  inclination  and  duty^ 
he  sometimes,  for  relaxation,  exercised  himself  in  other  pursuits ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  left  a  manuscript  life  of  Corregio. 

He  could  not  choose  for  the  subject  of  his  eulogiums,  a  painter,  whose 
talents  more  resembled  his  own :  for  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, the  Corregio  of  orators.  We  may  add  that,  as  Corregio  formed 
himself,  in  taking  a  new  path  after  Raphael  and  Titian,  Massillon,  who 
opened  a  new  career  in  the  pulpit,  might  say  in  comparing  himself  with 
other  orators,  what  Corregio  said  when  looking  at  the  pictures  of  other  ar- 
tists :  And  I  too  am  a  painter. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM    1620    TO    1820. 

(Bj  Jaaob  &  MooKB,  Btq.,  MMnbtr  of  the  N«w  HampeUrt  ud  Kow  Toit  HiMorkal  Soeitliet.] 

CaatlBotd  froM  p.  SH,  toI.  sk. 


CALEB  CARR. 

[Oownior  of  Rhode  Island,  in  100&] 

Setxral  of  the  earlj  chief  magistrates  of  the  colonief  were  undiitififfQirfietf  h^  per* 
■ona]  acta,  or  agency  in  any  important  eTenta,  occurring  daring  their  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  and  owed  the  official  distibction,  which  constitutes  perhaps  their  principal 
claim  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity ;  to  accident,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  the 
fiedis  of  fortune.  Such  perhaps  was  the  case  wiUi  Governor  Carr.  No  memorials  ara 
preserved  of  him,  b?  which  we  can  learn  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  his  family.  He  was  one  of  those  who  followed  the  little  colony  of  the  ez« 
eellent  John  Clarke  to  Rhode  Island ;  and  some  years  after,  in  1661,  was  an  active  agent 
is  the  poiehsse  ud  Mttlement  of  JiR$^miO€uek,  or  Westerley,  a  fine  snaritime  towin. 
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■itaated  at  the  month  of  the  Pawcatack,  about  35  miles  weat  of  Newport  Trae  to  Che 
honeit  principle  which  bad  thus  far  governed  the  New  England  coloniats,bj  whom,  ontil 
after  Philip**  war,  in  1675,  not  a  single  foot  of  grocuid  was  claimed  or  occupied  on  any  other 
■core  but  that  of  fair  purchase,  iae  territory  selected  for  the  future  town  of  Westerley, 
was  purchased  for  a  satisfactorv  consideration  of  the  Indian  sachems.  In  August,  1661, 
Caleb  Carr  and  William  Vaugnan,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  a  further 
eitension  of  the  township  limits;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  original  purchasers  and  in- 
tended settlers,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  montb,  Mr.  Carr  was  appointed  one  of  the  trav- 
tees  of  tbe  new  township.  In  JanuarT  of  the  following  year,  we  find  Mr.  Carr  actively 
engaged  in  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  settlers  to  Misquamocuck,  and  in  March, 
the  new  plantation  was  commenced  in  earnest.  In  16U5,  a  lar^e  accession  was  made  to 
the  population,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Clarke,  and  in  1669,  the 
township  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Carr  appears  to  have  been  an  active  agent  in  all  the 
early  transactions  or  the  new  settlement.  In  1679,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant  lor  tbe 
colony,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years;  in  which  capacity,  acting  as  a  magistrate, 
he  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  upon  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions  in  1687,  and  at 
different  times  in  the  following  years  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1698,  when  we  find 
him  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  culprit  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  for  planting  a  peach  tiee  on 
the  Sabbath.  In  1696,  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  governor  lor  one  yeaii  to  aaceeed 
Govamor  John  Easton.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

JOHN  CARVER. 
[Ftrtt  Goferoor  of  FljmoDth  Colooy,  1G90, 91.] 

John  Carvbr,  one  of  the  early  pilgrims,  and  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  per- 
•ecuted  church  of  Kobinson,  which,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  English  hierarchy^ 
emigrated  to  Holland,  in  1608.  Of  his  family,  or  of  his  early  history,  prior  to  his  coa- 
nnction  with  the  little  band  of  the  Puritans,  little  is  known ;  nor  is  the  record  of  the 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  any  where  preserved. 

When  the  little  flock  at  Leyden  embraced  the  project  of  a  removal  to  America,  John 
Carver  was  selected,  in  1617,  as  one  of  the  agents  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  com- 
pany in  London  for  a  suitable  territory.  He  obtained  a  patent  in  1619,  and  the  pilgrim* 
at  once  commenced  their  preparations  for  a  departure.  The  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty 
tons,  was  purchased  in  London,  and  the  Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
was  hired  in  England.  They  sailed  from  Southhampton,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
passengers,  on  the  5th  August,  1620.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic, before  thev  had  to  put  into  Dartmouth  for  repairs.  They  sgain  put  to  sea  on  the 
21st  August,  but  the  same  cause,  after  they  had  sailed  about  one  hundred  leagues, 
obliged  them  to  put  back  to  Phrmouth.  The  Speedwell  was  then  pronounced  unfit  for 
the  voyage.  About  twenty  of^the  timid  and  wavering  were  freely  allowed  to  abandon 
the  expedition.  The  rest  went  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which  sailed  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, with  one  hundred  and  one  passengers,  beside  tlie  ship's  officers  and  crew. 

The  weatlier  was  unfavorable  during  most  of  the  voyage ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
November,  that  they  discovered  the  white  and  sandy  shoreaof  Cape  Cod.  The  pilgrims 
had  selected  as  their  intended  place  of  settlement,  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  but  through 
the  ignorance  or  self-will  of  their  captain,  they  were  thus  conducted  to  the  moat  barren 
and  inhospitable  part  of  Massachusetts.  They  put  about  to  the  southward,  but  the 
appearance  of  breakers,  and  danger  of  shoals,  together  with  the  eagerness  of  many  of 
the  passengers  to  be  placed  on  shore,  induced  them  sgain  to  shill  their  course  to  the 
north.  The  next  day,  doubling  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cape,  the  Mayflower  waa 
safely  brought  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 

Here,  before  landing,  it  was  thought  proper  to  institute  some  form  of  government, 
and  thev  accordingly  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  by  a  voluntary  compact,  on 
the  11th  November,  16*<20,  intrusting  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  This 
instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  hody  of  men,  forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their 
families,  constituted  the  little  coluny.  John  Carver's  name  stood  first,  and  he  was  the  same 
day  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ensuing.  A  truly  democratic  form  of 
government  having  l>een  thus  established,  sixteen  armed  men  were  sent  on  shore,  to 
procure  wood,  and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  having  diacovered 
a  house  or  a  human  being.  For  five  weeks  they  lay  in  the  harbor,  during  which  time, 
several  excursions  were  made  by  direction  of  the  governor.  In  one  of  these,  an  Indian 
burying  ground  was  discovered,  and  in  one  of  the  graves  were  found  a  mortar,  an 
earthen  pot,  bow  and  arrows,  and  other  implements.  A  cellar  was  also  found,  filled  with 
seed  corn  in  ears,  and  during  the  several  excursions,  a  number  of  bushels  were  thus 
providentially  obtained. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Governor  Carver  himself,  with  nine  of  the  principal  men 
armed,  and  a  like  number  of  seamen,  set  sail  in  the  shallop  to  make  further  diacoveriea. 
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The  weather  ww  wo  cold,  that  tha  apray  of  the  aea  froie  on  their  eoata,  till  thej  were 
cased  with  ice  lilie  coats  of  iron.  They  coasted  along  the  cape,  and  occasionally  a  party 
was  act  on  shore.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  Friday,  December  8,  those  who  were  on  land, 
were  surprised  by  the  sadden  war-cry  of  the  natives,  and  a  flight  of  arrows.  Thev 
immediately  seized  their  arms,  and  on  the  first  discharge  of  masketry,  the  Indians  fled. 
Eighteen  arrows  were  taken  up,  headed  either  with  brass,  deer's  horns,  or  bird's  clawa, 
which  they  sent  as  a  present  to  their  friends  in  England.  As  they  sailed  along  the 
shore,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the  rudder  being  broken,  and  the  shallop 
driven  into  a  cove  full  of  breakers,  they  all  expected  to  perish.  By  much  exertion, 
however,  thev  came  to  anchor  in  a  fair  sound,  under  a  point  of  land.  While  they  were 
divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to  landing  at  this  place,  the  severity  of  the  weather  com- 
pelled them  to  go  on  shore.  In  the  morning  of  Saturday,  they  found  themselves  on  a 
small  uninhabited  island,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Clark's  island,  from 
the  mate  of  the  ship,  the  first  man  who  stepped  upon  it  As  the  next  dsjr  was  tha 
Christian  Sabbath,  tnev  appropriated  it  to  those  leliffious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  set 
apart.  On  Monday,  December  11,  they  surveyed  Die  bay,  and  went  ashore  upon  the 
main  land  at  the  place,  which  they  called  Plymouth ;  and  a  part  of  the  very  rock  on 
which  they  first  set  their  feet,  is  now  in  the  public  square  of  the  town,  and  is  distin- 

Kished  by  the  name  of  the  Forefathers*  Rock.  The  day  of  their  landing,  the  S2nd  of 
icember,  N.  S.  is  in  the  present  age  regarded  as  an  annual  festival.  As  they  marched 
into  the  country,  they  found  cornfields,  and  brooks,  and  an  excellent  situation  for  build- 
ing. With  the  news  of  their  success,  they  returned  to  their  company,  and  on  the  ]6Ui 
December,  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  The  high  ground  on  the  south  west 
aide  of  the  bay  was  pitched  upon  as  the  site  of  the  contemplated  town,  and  a  atreet  and 
house  lots  were  immediately  laid  out  It  was  also  resolved  to  plant  their  ordnance  upon 
a  commanding  eminence,  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Before  the  end  of  December,  they 
had  erected  a  store  house,  with  a  thatched  roof,  in  which  their  eoods  were  deposited 
under  a  guard.  Two  rows  of  houses  were  begun,  and  as  fast  as  Siey  could  be  covered, 
the  people,  who  were  classed  into  nineteen  families,  came  ashore,  and  lodged  in  them. 
On  the  last  of  December,  the  public  services  of  religion,  were  attended  for  the  first  time 
on  the  shore,  and  the  place  was  named  Plymouth,  both  because  it  was  so  called  in  Capt 
Smith's  map,  published  a  few  years  before,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  kind  treatment, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  the  last  poit  of  their  native 
land,  from  which  they  sailed. 

The  severe  hardships  to  which  this  company  were  exposed  in  so  rigorous  a  climate, 
and  the  scorbutic  habits  contracted  by  living  so  long  on  board  the  ship,  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  so  that  before  the  month  of  April,  nesr  one  half  of  them  died. 
Gov.  Carver  was  himself  dangerously  ill  in  January.  On  the  I4th  of  that  month,  as  he 
lay  sick  at  the  store-house,  the  building  took  fire  by  means  of  a  thatched  roof,  and  it 
was  with  difiSculty,  that  the  stock  of  ammunition  was  preserved.  By  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  was  so  ^  recovered  of  his  first  illness,  that  he  was  able  to  walk  three  miles 
to  visit  a  laree  pond,  which  had  been  discovered  from  the  top  of  a  tree  by  Francis 
Billington,  whose  name  it  has  since  borne.  None  of  the  natives  were  seen,  before  the 
sickness  among  the  planters  had  abated.  The  pestilence,  which  raged  in  the  country 
four  years  before,  had  almost  depopulated  it.  March  16th,  a  savage  came  boldly  into 
the  town  alone,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  emigrants  addressed  uem  in  these  words, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen !  welcome.  Englishmen  P'  His  name  was  Samoset,  and  he 
was  lord,  or  sagamore  of  Morattiggon,  distant  five  days*  journey  to  the  eastward.  He 
had  learned  broken  English  of  the  fishermen  in  his  country.  By  him  the  governor  was 
informed,  that  the  place  where  they  now  were,  was  called  Patuxet,  and,  Uiough  it  was 
formerly  populous,  that  every  human  being  had  died  of  the  late  pestilence.  This  sc- 
eonnt  was  confirmed  bv  the  extent  of  the  deserted  fields,  the  number  of  graves,  and  the 
remnants  of  skeletons,  lying  on  the  ground.  Being  dismissed  with  a  present,  he  returned 
the  next  day  with  five  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  brought 
a  few  skins  for  trade.  He  was  sent  out  again  in  a  few  da^s,  and,  March  22,  returned 
with  Squanto,the  only  native  of  Patuxet  then  living.  Having  been  carried  off  in  1614, 
by  a  Captain  Hunt,  of  Smith's  fleet,  who,  in  his  voyage  from  Yireinia  to  Malaga^  visitea 
Plymouth,  and  treacherously  seized  him  and  twenty-six  others  of^he  natives,  he  escaped 
the  pestilence,  which  desolated  the  country.  They  were  sold  at  Malaga  for  £SiO  a  man. 
As  several  of  these  Indians  were  rescued  from  slavery  bv  some  benevolent  monks  at 
Malaga,  Squanto  was  probably  thus  set  at  liberty.  He  had  learned  the  English  language 
at  London,  and  came  back  to  his  native  country  with  the  fishermen.  They  informed 
the  planters,  that  Massassoit,  the  sachem  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  was  near  with  his 
brother,  and  a  number  of  his  people ;  and  within  an  hour  he  appeared  on  the  top  of  a 
bill  over  against  the  English  town,  with  a  train  of  sixty  men.  Mutual  distrust  prevented 
for  some  time,  any  advances  upon  either  side  ;  but  Edward  Winslow  being  sent  to  the 
Indian  King,  with  a  copper  chain  and  two  knives,  with  a  friendly  message  from  the 
governor,  the  sachem  was  pleased  to  descend  from  the  hill,  accompanied  by  twenty  men 
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nnamied.  When  he  had  reached  a  hrook,  a  short  diftance  from  the  aettlementi  he  was 
met  by  Capt.  Standish  with  six  men,  and  politely  escorted  to  one  of  the  beat  houses. 
Here  a  pile  of  cashions  was  placed  on  a  ^reen  rug,  and  other  accommodations  corres- 
ponding  with  the  dignity  of  the  gaest,  provided.  Qov.  Carver  shortly  appeared,  pre- 
ceded by  a  drum  and  a  trampet,  and  a  military  escort.  This  exhibition  excited  great 
admiration  among  the  Indians.  It  was  showing  unexpected  defexence  to  their  sove- 
reign. After  an  exchange  of  civilities,  the  Governor  and  Sachem  kissing  each  other, 
they  agreed  on  a  league  of  friendship,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  they  and  their 
subiects  should  perpetually  continue  in  the  exercise  of  kind  and  obliging  offices  toward 
each  other ;  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  other  powers,  mutual  aid  and  support 
should  be  afforded  ;  that  the  subjects  of  each,  on  approaching  the  towns  of  either  party, 
should  in  all  cases  leave  their  weapons  of  war  at  a  certain  distance.  The  treaty  oeing 
concluded,  which  was  called  the  peace  of  Plymouth,  entertainment  was  brought  in,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  strong  waters,  of  which  me  savages  were  fond. 

When  the  conference  was  ended,  Massassoit  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  hill,  and  the 
hostages  on  both  sides  were  restored.  Thus  was  formed  an  alliance,  xemarkuble  above 
all  others,  with  the  Indians,  for  the  length  of  its  duration.  The  articles  of  it  were 
adhered  to  with  fidelity  as  long  as  Massassoit  lived.  It  remained  unbroken  until  the 
war  of  1675,  when  the  celebrated  Philip,  second  son  of  Massassoit,  commenced  hostili- 
ties on  the  settlements. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Mr.  Carver  was  confirmed 
as  governor  for  the  following  year.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  twenty  acres  of  land 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Indian  corn,  and  Samoset  and  Squanto  taught  the 
emigrants  how  to  plant  and  dress  it  with  herrings,  of  which  an  immense  Quantity  came 
into  the  brooks.  Six  acres  were  sowed  with  barley  and  peas.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  this  labor,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  governor  came  out  of  the  field  at  noon, 
complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  head,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  a  few  hours,  it 
deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and  on  the  6th  April,  1621,  terminated  his  life.  He  was 
buried  with  all  the  honors  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory.  The  men  were  under 
arms,  and  fired  vollies  over  his  grave.  Jasper,  a  son  of  Governor  Carver,  had  died  on 
th6  6th  December  preceding,  and  his  wife,  overcome  with  srief  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  soon  followed  them  to  the  grave.  ElixabeUi,  a  daughter,  married  John 
Howland ;  and  there  were  other  children  remaining,  but  their  names  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned ;  neither  do  they  appeaf  at  any  subsequent  time  in  the  annals  of  the  colony ',  they 
attained  no  civil  honors ;  tney  rose  to  no  distinction ;  but  less  fortunate  than  me  chil- 
dren of  other  governors,  they  remained  in  obscurity,  and  were  unnoticed  by  the  people. 
The  name  of  Carver  does  not  appear  in  the  assignment  of  lands  in  1623,  nor  in  the 
division  of  cattle,  made  in  1627.  William,  a  grandson  of  Governor  Carver,  who  lived 
at  Marshfield,ac<}oired  some  notoriety  on  account  of  his  extreme  age,  having  lived  until 
he  was  102.  This  grandson  was  alive  as  late  as  1755,  for  in  that  year  he  was  seen  labor- 
ing in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson  and  great-grandson,  while  an  infant  of  Uie 
fifth  generation  was  in  his  house.  He  died  2nd  October,  1760.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  eelebrated  traveller,  Jonathan  Carver,  was  a  descendant  of  the  governor. 

The  historians  of  the  pilgrims  represent  Gk>vernor  Carver  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  his  prudence,  his  firmness  and  decision  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  for  his 
anbenoing  integrity.  He  was  heir  to  a  good  estate  in  England,  which  he  spent  in  his 
emigrations  to  Holland  and  America,  from  all  that  appears,  he  was  as  nearly  perfect 
in  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  frail  humanity.  Among 
other  interesting  relics  of  the  pilgnm  era,  the  broad  sword  of  Governor  Carver  is  pre- 
served in  the  cAinet  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 

THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 

[OoTtraor  of  Vermool  fi»r  18  yean,  betwsen  1778  and  1797.] 

Thomas  CRrrTKNDKir,the  firat  chief-magistrate  of  Vermont,  was  a  native  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut^  where  he  was  bom  on  the  6th  January,  1729.    His  ancestor,  William 
Chittenden,  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to  New  Haven  from  (he  county  of  Surry  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1639,  and  to  have  become  one  of  the  six  original  purchasers  and 
plantera  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  to  which  place  he  removed  some  time  prior  to  1^0. 
'The  family  vrere  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits.    Thomas,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  notice,  received  a  common  school  education,  such  as  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient at  that  period  to  fit  a  young  man  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.    Early  marriages  were  more  frequent  a  century  aso  than  now,  and  Mr.  Chittenden 
Iwfore  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  married  Elizabeth  Meigs,  and  soon  after  removed  to 
'Salisbury,  where,  by  the  practise  of  industry  and  economy,  he  in  a  few  yeara  became 
Ibe  owner  of  a  fine  fiu'm,  and  a  valuable  property  in  lands.     While  he  resided  at  Salis- 
4»iiry,  he  represented  that  town  for  seven  years  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  was 
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appointed  a  civil  mtjpstrate,  and  was  also  a  colonel  in  the  militia  of  the  colony.  Though 
deficient  in  edacation,  his  native  g^ood  sense,  sterling  integrity,  and  uniforni  affabilityi 
gave  him  great  personal  influence  in  the  community,  and  secured  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citixens. 

After  remaining  some  twenty  years  in  his  native  State,  finding  a  large  family  deoend- 
ent  upon  his  counsels  and  assistance,  he  determined  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  niture 
prosperity  of  his  children,  by  emitting  to  the  north.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1774,  he 
accordingly  removed  with  his  fiimily  to  the  **  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  as  the  territory 
comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  Vermont  was  then  called,  having  purchased  a  tract 
of  und  on  the  Winooski,  or  Onion  river,  in  the  township  of  Williston.  Here  he  arrived 
in  the  month  of  May,  not  knowing  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  locate  himself,  and 
without  even  an  habitation  as  yet  provided  for  the  shelter  of  his  family.  At  this  period 
there  were  veir  few  inhabitants  in  Vermont,  north  of  Rutland,  and  none  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  county  of  Chittenden,  excepting  those  who  had  arrived  during  the 
year  1774.  They  were  locating  themselves  at  Burlington,  Colchester,  and  other  places. 
Seated  on  the  beautiful  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Winooski,  the  diligent  and  successful 
cultivation  of  his  new  farm,  upon  which  he  labored  diligently  with  his  own  hands,  had 
procwed  for  Mr.  Chittenden  the  necessary  provision  for  the  comfortsble  sustenance  of 
his  fiunily,  and  had  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  lift  ; 
and  notmng  could  be  more  flattering  than  the  prospect  of  rural  wealth,  abundance  and 
independence,  as  the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  improvements,  and  pleasing  anticipations,  that  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  commenced,  and  the  frontier  settlements  oecame  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  merciless  inroads  of  their  savage  allies.  In  this  state 
of  things,  in  1775,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  employed,  with  four  others,  as  a  committee  to 
repair  to  Philadelphia,  and  procure  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  pursuing,  and  to  receive  advice  respecting  the  political  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

The  retreat  ot  the  American  army  from  Canada^  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  the  advance 
of  the  British  upon  Lake  Champlain,  renderin|^  it  unsafe  for  the  few  settlers,  scattered 
along  the  western  border  of  Vermont,  to  remain  upon  their  lands,  this  section  of  the 
country  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  retired  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  district,  or  into  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Mr.  Chittenden  removed  hie 
family  to  Arling^n,  in  June  of  this  year.  On  the  2d  of  July,  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  soon  became  a  leading  man  in  the  consultations  of 
the  inhabitants.  Entering  with  deep  interest  into  the  controversy  with  New  Tork^ 
respecting  the  titles  of  the  lands  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  being  better 
acquainted  with  public  business  than  any  of  the  settlers,  in  conseqaence  of  the  offices* 
which  he  had  held  in  his  native  State,  ne  was  universally  reflrarded  as  the  man  most 
soitable  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  their  operations.  Mr.  Chittenden  perceived  that 
the  general  struggle  for  independence  in  which  the  colonies  were  now  engaged,  pre- 
sented a  fitvorable  opportuily  for  terminating  the  controversy  with  New  York,  by  erect* 
ing  the  disputed  territory  into  a  new  State,  and  establishing  a  separate  government;, 
and  having  adopted  this  decisive  plan  of  sound  policy,  he  steadily  pursued  it,  till  he 
saw  the  independence  of  Vermont  acknowledged  by  the  neighboring  States,  and  by  the- 
general  government 

Governor  Chittenden  was  a  member  of  the  first  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
several  townships,  which  met  at  Dorset  on  the  24th  July,  1776,  and  on  the  25lh  Sep- 
tember following,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  independent  State,  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Westminster,  Jan.  15, 1777,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who  draughted  the  declaration 
of  independence,  which  was  there  adopted,  and  also  a  member  of  another  committee,, 
who,  at  that  time,  petitioned  Congress,  praying  that  body  to  acknowledge  Vermont  as  ft 
free  and  independent  State.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Constitution  of  Vermont^ 
which  was  adopted  by  Convention,  July  2, 1777,  and  on  the  12th  March,  1778,  he  was* 
elected  the  first  governor  of  Vermont,  which  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year^ 
[1789,]  he  held  until  his  decease. 

Governor  Chittenden  was  one  of  a  secret  committee  of  eight  persons,  (consisting  of 
Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robinson,  Samuel  Saffbrd,  £than  Allen,  Ira  Allen,  Timo- 
thy Brownson,  John  Fanet  and  Joseph  Fay,)  who  secretly  managed,  the  negotiatione- 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  from  1780  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
with  so  much  adroitness  and  skill  as  to  deceive  alike  the  British,  and>  the  people  of  the- 
United  States,  and  efiectually  to  protect  Vermont  from  the  hostilities  of  the  enemy,, 
whose  troops  were  all  the  while  in  possession  of  the  frontiers,  and  Vermont  lying- 
exposed  to  their  incursions  without  the  means  of  defence.  These  negotiations  did  not 
escape  public  adimadversion,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  attributed  to  the- 
authorities  of  Vermont  the  design  of  ultimate  allegiance  to  the  British,  cxowa.    Gene- 
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nd  Washinffton  thoi  ezpressed  to  Gov.  Chittenden  bti  concern,  on  the  lit  of  Janoaiy, 
178$S — **  A  rew  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on 
between  you  and  the  enemy  in  Canada  and  New  York.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  as 
you  assert  it,  that  they  were  so  far  innoceot,  that  there  ne?er  was  any  serious  intention 
of  joining  Great  Britain  in  theit  attempts  to  subjugate  your  country :  but  it  has  had  ibis 
certain  tmd  tendency ;  it  has  served  to  give  some  ground  to  that  delusive  opinion  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  have  numerous  friends  amongst  us,  who  only  want  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  avow  themselves  openly,  and  that  internal  disputes  and  feuds  will  soon  oreak 
us  in  pieces.  At  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  jealousv  are  scattered  amon^ 
ourselves  by  conduct  of  this  kind."  Historv,  however,  which  has  torn  the  veil  from 
these  transactions,  folly  vindicates  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Vermont.  No  eom- 
monity  was  ever  more  attached  to  popular  independence ;  yet,  after  all  tlieir  efforts  and 
sacrifices  in  the  common  cause,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  themselves  denied  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  which  they  had  labored  to  secure.  Their  claims  to  inde- 
pendence were  treated  with  indifference ;  other  Slates  were  contending  for  a  dismem- 
berment of  their  territory,  and  the  annihilation  of  their  sovereignty,  ana  they  were  also 
left  by  Congress,  which  ought  to  have  protected  them,  to  contend,  single  handed, 
•gainst  the  common  enemy.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Vermont  wisely  consulted  her 
own  safety,  and  fortonatefy  secured  it,  by  the  negotiations  above  referred  to.  The  spirit 
which  during  all  this  gloomy  period  of  trial  animated  tlie  people,  was  doubtless  expressed 
^  Ethan  Allen,  in  his  letter  of  March  9, 1781,  addressed  to  Congress : — "  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Congress  will  not  dispute  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  my  country, 
though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^  that  Vermont  has  an  indubitable  ri^ht  to  agree  on  terms 
of  acesdation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  providing  the  United  States  persist  in 
rejecting  her  application  for  an  union  with  them ;  for  Vermont,  of  all  people,  would  be 
the  most  miserable,  were  she  obltffed  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  ana  ruin  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont *  *  *  *  1  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Vermont, 
as  Congress  are  that  of  the  United  States,  and  rather  than  fail,  will  retire  vnth  the  hardy 
Green  MauiUain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains^  and  wageyoar  vm 
kaman  nature  al  large!" 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Governor  Chittenden  again  removed 
his  family  to  Williston,  where  he  spent  tne  remainder  of  his  active  and  usefal  life. 
Advanced  in  years,  and  declining  in  health,  in  October,  1796,  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  compatriots  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  resigned  the  office  of 
governor,  which  he  had  held  for  eighteen  years.  He  died  on  the  25lh  August,  1797,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

MARTIN  CHITTENDEN. 

[GoTsroor  orVMiiioat  io  1813  and  1814.] 

Martiit  CHrrrsirDBir,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  governor  of  Vermont,  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  removed  when  a  youth  with  his  father's  family  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  in  1774.  AAer  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  fitted  for 
college,  and  entered  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1789.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  mingled  freely  in  the  public  discussions  of  the 
day,  and  became  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  politician.  In  18()3,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  which  honorable  station  he 
was  returned  at  five  successive  elections — having  been  longer  in  Congress  than  any 
other  representative  from  that  State.  In  1813,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  supported  as  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  in  opposition  to  Grovernor  Galusha.  The  two  political  parties  into 
which  the  country  was  then  divided,  were  very  nearly  balanced  in  Vermont  Gov. 
Galusha  received  a  ^roall  plurality  of  the  votes,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  a  majority, 
and  the  choice  consequently  devolved  on  the  legislature.  AAer  numerous  ballotings, 
Mr.  Chittenden  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  votes  only.  In  1814,  afler  a  warmly 
contested  election,  the  people  again  failed  to  make  a  choice,  Mr.  Chittenden  at  this  trial 
receiving  fifly-five  popular  votes  more  than  the  opposing  candidate,  but  not  enough  to 
overbalance  the  scattering  votes :  and  again  the  cnoice  devolved  on  the  legislature. 
He  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty -eiffht  votes.  The  close  of  the  war,  io  1815, 
brouf^ht  about  a  change  in  the  popular  majorities,  and  many  of  those  prominent  public 
men  in  New  England,  who  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  the  war,  were  cither 
constrained  to  abandon  principles  which  they  had  hitherto  sustained,  or  go  into  retire- 
ment Governor  Chittenden  appears  to  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  at  no  subsequent  period  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  lived  for  some 
years  at  Jericho,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm, afler  which  he  removed  to  Willis- 
ton,  the  residence  of  his  father,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  5th  September,  1840,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Several  of  the  brothers  of  Grov. 
Chittenden  have  been  honored  with  public  stationi|  and  the  family  is  nomerons  and 
highly  ret pectable  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
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JEREMIAH  CLARKE. 

[Pi««idMtorRb<Mit-IaUod,iQ  1648-9.] 

Few  nftines  are  foand  to  haye  been  more  namerooi,  or  respectable,  in  the  early  annalt 
of  New-England,  than  that  of  Clarke.  The  character  of  toe  philanthropic  and  pure- 
minded  John  Clarke,  the  (bander  of  Rhode-Island,  who  ga?e  his  matare  years  and  the 
neater  part  of  his  privste  iurtane  to  the  seryice  of  the  colony,  declining  its  public  honors, 
has  been  honorably  portrayed  by  the  historian.  The  family  was  oriffinaily  from  Bed- 
fordshire, in  England,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  and  thence  into  the 
other  New-England  colonies.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  whom  Roger  Williams  speaks  of  as 
**  Captain  Clarke,"  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  John  Clarke,  and  to  have  followed 
him  to  Rhode-Island.  At  the  organization  of  the  little  democracy  in  1647,  Jeremiah 
Clarke  was  chosen  the  senior  assistant  under  the  first  president,  John  Coggeshall.  In 
the  following  year*  Roger  Williams  alludes,  in  one  of^  his  letters,  to  the  dissensions, 
which,  even  m  its  infancy,  convulsed  the  little  colony.  He  says,  '*  Onr  poor  colony  has 
fallen  into  factions.  Mr.  Coddington  and  Capt.  Partridge  are  the  heads  of  the  one,  and 
Capt.  Clarke,  Mr.  Easton,  &e.  the  heads  of  the  other  faction.  1  receive  letters  from 
both,  but  I  resolve  (if  the  Lord  please)  not  to  engage,  unless  with  great  hopes  of  peace 
making.*'  Coddington  was  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  disposed  to  uphold 
the  royal  authority  in  the  colonies,  as  the  most  direct  means  of  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colony ;  while  the  rival  party  was  more  inclined  to  favor  the  designs  of 
those,  who  were  beginning  to  take  sides  with  the  parliamentary  chiefs,  in  their  efiorts  to 
sap  the  foandations  of  the  royal  power.  At  the  second  election  held  in  the  colony, 
under  the  compact  of  1647,  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen  president,  and  xemained  in  office, 
ontU  soGoeeded  by  John  Smith,  in  1649. 

WALTER  CLARKE. 
[Oovsroor  of  Rbods-Ialond,  io  1676, 1686, 1606  sod  1687.J 

Walter  Clause  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Newport,  and  a  son  of  Jere* 
miah  Clarke,  the  second  president  of  Rhode-Island.  He  was  the  first  native  of  that 
colony  who  rose  to  the  distinction  of  chief-magistrate.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  influence  in  the  community,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  employed  in 
public  business.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  from  Newport  prior  to  1672,  and  during  that 
year  waa  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  a  deputy  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  and  also  a  magistrate.  Connected  by  relationship  with  the  families  of  Cranston 
and  Easton,  influential  persons  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  had  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs  for  many  years.  He  was  first  chosen  governor 
for  a  single  year,  in  1676.  Ten  years  afterward,  he  was  a^ain  chosen,  and  was  in  office 
when  the  usurpation  of  Andros  commenced.  Summoned  by  that  instrument  of  tyranny 
to  surrender  the  government  of  Rhode-Island  into  his  hands,  Clarke  obeyed,  and,  in 
1687,  became  one  of  the  members  of  Andres's  council.  In  this  body  he  continued  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  Rhode- Island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  until  the  revolution 
of  16S9.  During  this  period,  Rhode-Island  was  designated  as  a  single  eouniyf  under  the 
government  of  Andros,  who  sent  magistrates  and  officers  from  Boston  into  the  subject 
colony  for  the  trial  of  causes  and  settlement  of  disputes.  The  probate  of  wills,  ana  all 
matters  of  grave  importance,  were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  Boston  for  decision. 

Although  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  of  Rhode-Island  naturally  rendered  them 
averse  to  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Andros,  they  were  rejoiced  to  be 
freed  from  his  dominion,  and  hastened  to  resume  their  old  charter.  Receiving  certain 
intelligence  that  the  gallant  people  of  Massachusetts  had  deposed  Andros,  and  re-assert- 
ed their  rights  under  the  charter,  the  freemen  of  Rhode-Island  assembled  at  Newport  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1689,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  elect  for  the  time  being  their  usual 
public  officers.  They  tendered  the  office  of  governor  to  Mr.  Clarke,  but  he  declined, 
as  did  several  others,  until  the  venerable  Governor  Bull,  then  four-score  years  of  asre, 
accepted  the  harjirdoos  post.  After  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  had  become  settled,  Mr.  Clarke  was  again  employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
was  twice  elected  governor,  in  1696  and  1697,  after  which  no  account  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  of  his  career. 

WILLIAM  CODDINGTON. 

[Governor  of  Rhodo-Island,  from  1640  to  1647,  sod  io  1674, 1675,  and  1678.] 

W1X.LIAM  CoDDisoTow,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  native  of  Boston, 

in  Lineolnshire,  England,  whero  he  was  born  in  1601.    When  the  company  of  Puritans 

were  preparing  for  Uie  settlement  of  Massachusets,  yonng  Coddington  made  one  of  their 

Bunber,  and  arrived  at  Salem,  in  the  Arbella,  on  the  12Ui  of  Jnne,  1630.    He  had  been 
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Ml  Wuhliwtoa  that  txpnmed  to  Gov.  Chittenden  hii  concern,  on  the  1/  •'."«  ^f}}^' 
ITSa— '■  A  few  wnrdi  upon  the  lubject  of  the  nerotiilioni  whieh  hi»r  ^'  •"■  am*U,to 
between  jou  >nd  the  enetn;  in  Cin.di  >nd  New  York.  I  will  Uk  '"^".'^'S"™ 
you  M«rt  it,  thtt  Ihry  -eri  lo  hi  innocent,  thm  there  ne»er  wti  -,■"■"  P"^  «■«»«*• 
oT joining  Greil  Britain  io  theii  Btlemutito  (ubjugate  your  coun'  ,  ,,  _-  ,,„  ,„  -■,.  „,. 
enemr,  Out  they  bin  numerou.  friend,  amount  u..  who  /'"  ""  deepert gloom.  Cta 
tunil/to  a»o«themael»r.  open!.,  and  that  inleinal  di.p- .  pu'po"  "f  brmpng  ororlha 
HI  in  oieoei  At  the  lanie  liuie  llie  lecdi  of  diilruit  ar  ■^  ^^  aettieri.  It  would  Kem, 
oor-lies  by  conduct  of  thi.  kiud."  Hi.tory,  howev  .  rfch  of  March,  that  Coddinglon 
UxMetrana^tion.,  fully  TiodicatM  the  patriolWrn  of  ^J""-"  In  the  .prinj  of  1633,  h« 
nunity  wu  ever  more  alUched  to  popular  indrpe'     >»  ""?■         .  r  .u       i 

•KsrifiJe.  in  the  common  «u«,tbe>Ld  the  iT  ,'->'"^^''  ^•«'""  of .«?«  co^DJ- 
participatioa  Ln  the  bleMiop  which  ihey  had  ■  ^riiDg  the  town  land»rein«n.i.gun.p- 
Gndf  n™  wen,  treated  wilR  indiferenc/;  of  ■!,>•  pei«r«  jealooey  of  r.eh  men,  which 
rm^nl  of  iheir  territory,  and  the  annihi'  X'*",'"  ""^  "T?  ^'^' '"  "^"^^  ^"'  "=™^ 
left  by  Con«re«i,  which  onjhl  Io  ha-  :;j-i,rfdl  Ow  wealthy  men  out,  BodwliiH  «k«- 
■Cain/t  the  cSinm^n  enemy.     In  C  ----l^Bo^reat  proporUoM  of  land  unle.  they  cfao.., 

otrn  «felj.  and  forlun«lel>  «cur  >^  ""l"-  "V!"^^-  »"""*'''"  •""J  on^Trnga 

which  duSng  «11  thi.  gloomy  peri'  «  common.      Thi.  proceeding  of  the  people. 

bT  Ethan  A^en  in  ha  letter  of  lelvet.    Gov.  VVinthiop  remonttrated  againat 

A,M  ui.t  Ciic^.  .Ill  D.I  i  .,•  .-j,;„  { ""'  ?'  ";•  ?°?'''y°',"  ■"  :.°""»°T: 

tboush  '   '        '''^- "^  in  adiancing  the  inttreata  ofthe  Colony.    And  it 

^^  ^  ,,  iVinlhrop  girea  an  account  of  this  election,  that  no 

rvieelin  'own  Record*;  hot,  thereis  a  record  of  a  anbfeqnent 

^  „  J  of  December,  when  Wintbrop,  Coddington,  Belling- 

■nil  iha  ealthy  and  diitinguiahed  eitizeni  were  choaen  "  to 

^"  ™  I,  of  Qm  Town,  A.O.,  u  they  .hall  think  beat." 

(Vne  1°  ^^  CommiBiioneri,  who  concluded  a  peace  with 

Or^f^  '  i)f  of  the  Narragaiuett  Indiana,  a  ihort  time  before 

goQ^  Vheelwilght,  and  of  h 

hia  fami  athera,  oppoaed  the  rim 

Advanr  t  M'-  Vane,  who  had  ^ 

l^i^g  GoTernor  Winthrop  ;  and  Mr.  CoddingtoD,  beinva 

^^  Jie  MBgirtracy.     But  the  freemen  of  Boston,  on  Uje 

f^  nd  Vane  deputies  to  the  General  Court.    Hubhard 

lied  thereat,  found  means  to  leod  them  home  again; 

the  aame  choice  the  neit  time,  they  could  not  be  re- 

,  aen  in  September,  and  alio  in  the  November  follow- 

i  ron  10  high,  that  it  partook  in  a  high  degree  of  pet- 

jf  _    .  ano  and  Coddiiigton,a9  belongino  to  a  faction ;  aod 

j^tli'f'  hoirph*'''  ^■■p'^**""^  ot  being  ont  of  the  Magiitracy,  took  Uieir  >eala  with  the 

£^'  '°'a  pohlic  worship,  instead  of  sitting  with  the  NagislrBles,  as  the^  were  wont  to 

jjico'j  '  (ley  had  been  specially  invited  to  do  by  the  governor.     Coddiogton,  stilt  tiw- 

fy,  ■"  ,|,ow  his  independence  ofspirit,  when  the  next  general  fut  came  round,  instead 

di^'''°l'ni' church  with  the  gavernor,  in  Boston,  went  out  to  Mount  WolluloD,  to  heai 

of  «'«'^„  of  John  Wheelwright. 

■  ^l^^fcdiug*  of  this  sort  were  not  calculated  to  allaj  the  Iteling  of  bilten>ea  which 

^5^^  ;  and  Coddington,  by  oppocing  the  harsh  measures  against  Wheelwright,  and 

,.     1— r  ..  _  tt  .  L .  I  _  ..     _      ...  , -'"1, before 


nrled  ;  and  Coddington,  by  oppocmg  the  harsh  measures  against  Wbeelwngh 
f'his  reaolute  defence  of  Hn.  HutchiiuoD,  when  abe  was  under  examination, 
vf  inthrop,  came  nigh  calling  down  upon  bimielf  the  excommunication  he  was  at 
IO  B'crt  ^om  hia  friend.    Alter  this  enthusiast  hid  been  arraigned,  and  passed  th 


^ ^  _        d  through 

tbe'sery  ordeal  of  Winthrop'a  and  Dudley's  examinatioriB  in  the  presence  of  the  high 
court  of  eldera  and  magistrates ;  after  ahe  had  auccesafully  met  every  chnrge  alleged 
uainst  bet ;  and  the  court  were  about,  nevertheless,  to  paas  sentence  of  t)aniBh&ieiit 
uainit  her,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace — Mr.  Coddington  interfered.  One  grave 
ebarge  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was,  that  she  had  held  meetingi.  Mr.  Coddington  in- 
quired, iisbe  designed  to  edify  bet  own  family  in  her  meetings,  whether  none  elte  might 
be  present  ?  Winthrep,  perceiving  the  drift  of  thia  inquiry,  ended  it,  by  anaweting 
petulantly — "  If  yon  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  that,  Mr.  Coddington,  it  is  a  pity  that 
JOU  should  inlermpi  ui  in  proceeding  to  censure."    Coddingtoo  proceeds  :~"  1  would 

ire,  Sir.    Another  thing  you  Isy  to  her  charge,  is  her  speech  to  the  eldeia.    How 

>t  aee  any  clear  witneM  against  her,  and  you.  Sir,  know  that  it  i*  a  rule  of  court 


sav  more, ; 
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^jio  man  may  be  a  judge  and  an  acoaaer  too.    And  again,  here  is  nothing  |iroTed 

^^the  eiders,  only  that  she  said  they  did  not  teach  the  coyeoant  of  grace  so  clearly 

N^otton  did,  and  that  they  were  in  the  state  of  the  Apostles  before  the  ascension. 

:,  ^Wjf  I  hope  this  may  not  be  offensive,  nor  wron^  to  any  of  them.    For  my  own 

^  not  see  any  equity  in  all  yoar  proceedings.    Here  is  no  law  of  God  that  she 

^  \;  nor  any  law  of  the  country  that  she  hath  broken,  and  she  therefore  de- 

'^v  "isure ;  and  if  she  say  that  the  elders  Breach  as  the  Apostles  did,  why  they 

^L  ^nant  of  grace,  and  what  wrong  is  tkat  to  them  ?    Therefore,  I  pray  you 

^^  \  you  do,  for  here  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  broken." 

^  "^e  of  banishment  had  already  been  determined  npon  by  the  court,  and 

'mination,  the  proposition  was  put  to  the  assem^  in  due  form.    All 
t  voted  for  it,  excepting  Messn.  Coddington,  doggeshall,  and  Col- 
of  Coddington  and  others,  to  stem  the  popular  current  of  persecu- 
^  J,  he  came  to  the  determination  to  relinquish  his  advantageous  sit* 

.ipal  merchant  of  Boston,  and  to  abandon  the  large  property  and  im- 
possessed  at  Braintree,  and  to  seek  a  new  settlement  oeyond  the  jurisdic- 
issachusetts.    He  was  accordingly  one'  of  the  eighteen,  who,  on  the  7th  of 
,  1638,  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  Commonwealth,  for  the  settlement  of 
»  island  of  Aqnetneck,  which  they  had  previously  purchased  of  the  Sachems  Canoni- 
eus  and  Miantonimo.    The  name  of  Rhode  Island,was  afterwards  given  to  their  new  set- 
tlement* 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1638,  Mr.  Coddington  removed  with  his  family  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  place  first  chosen  to  build  upon,  was  Pocasset,  which  was  afterward  called 
Portsmouth,  nova  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor.  During  this  and  the  following 
year,  they  were  joined  by  many  otherafrom  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  a  settlement 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Island,  which,  from  its  fine  harbor  Uiey  named  Newport 
The  little  Colony,  sheltered  from  the  storm  of  persecution  that  had  driven  them  from 
Massachusetts,  now  established  a  simple  and  patriarohal  form  of  government  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Coddington  was  appointed  Judge  or  Chief  Magistrate,  and  officiated 
in  that  capacity  alone,  for  some  months,  afier  which  three  elders  were  joined  with  him, 
in  the  capacity  of  Assistants.  The  first  act  of  the  new  government,  passed  the  13th  of 
May,  IGSd,  provided  that  none  should  be  received  as  freeman  of  the  Island,  but  such  as 
shoald  be  received  by  consent  of  the  body  of  inhabitants,  and  would  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment "  established  according  to  tbe  word  of  God."  By  a  vote  of  the  fireemen  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1639,  the  judge  and  assistants,  were  directed  to  "be  governed  by  the 
general  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  where  no  particular  rule  was  known.  On  the  12th 
of  Mareh,  1640,  the  people  voted  that  their  chief  magistrate  should  be  called  Governor, 
the  next  Deputy  Governor,  and  that  there  should  be  four  assistants,  two  from  each  of 
the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  Mr.  Coddington  was  elected  Governor,  and 
continued  in  office  until  the  reorganization  under  the  patent  of  incorporation,  in  1647. 
The  character  of  the  government  which  had  been  thus  far  administered  by  Governor 
Coddington,  was  declared  by  vote  of  tbe  people,  on  the  16th  Mareh,  1641,  to  be  a  "  De- 
mocracy, or  popular  government" 

In  1647,  Governor  Coddington  assisted  in  forming  the  body  of  laws,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  civil  code  of  Rhode  Island  ever  since. 

In  May,  1648,  Mr.  Coddington  was  again  chosen  governor,  but  being  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  controveray  with  some  of  the  citizens,  respecting  some  lands,  he  declined  the 
office.  He  was  active,  however,  in  the  affiure  of  the  Colony,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  with  the  petition  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  This  the  Commissioners  were  ready  to  allow,  but  on  condition 
that  Rhode  Island  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  within  the  iurisdiction  of  Plymouth. 
These  terms  Mr.  Coddington  steadily  resisted,  and  consequently  the  application  was  de- 
nied. Mr.  Coddington's  course  was  approved  by  his  fellow  citizens,  wno  preferred  the 
benefits  of  independence  to  the  advantages  of  a  dependent  union. 
j  Mr.  Coddington  seems  to  have  had  objections  even  to  a  union  with  the  Providence 

^— »^— ^»^p^^^^^^— ^— ^— ^■^■^"^^^^^^^^-"^""^■~"^^^*^^  —III  i»»^— — — ^».^— — ^^^»— ^^^— ^-^.^11 ^»— — i— ^1— ^^^^^^— ^ 

*  The  followinf  {f  the  original  ekartar  of  tlie  AnMriean  Isle  of  Rbodot; 

*<  We  whoM  names  are  underwritten  do  here  eotenialy  in  the  preeenee  of  Jehovah,  incorporate  onraelrea 
Into  a  body  politic,  and  ai  He  ahall  Inip,  will  ■ubmit  our  pereoai,  lives  and  estates,  unto  onr  Lord  Jesna 
Christ,  the  King  or  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  most  absolute  laws  of  his  given 
ns  in  bis  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  gnided  and  judged  thereby.**  [In  the  margin  are  tliese  refereooea:  fizod. 
xziv,  3)  4.    3  Chron.  zi,  3.    9  Kings,  zi,  17.] 

WiixiAM  CoooiROToir^  JoHiv  Clabk, 

William  HoTCHiiisoir,  Jomiv  CooostHALL, 

Willi AK  AsriiiWALL,  Bamusl  Wilboes, 

JoHM  Poaraa,  Johii  BAnroao, 

Eow«  HoTCHmasosi  Js.  Thomai  Sataob, 

WiLUAM  Dvaa,  WfLLiAii  Faasaoana, 

Paiuuir  SHSAEiiAir,  Johr  Walsbr, 

RioBASD  CAabam,  William  Bavlitos, 

EoWABO  BuTHiirsoir,  Bas.  Hsirar  Buu. 
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plinUtioiui,  and  in  1651,  with  a  view  to  ectablisli  tlie  independence  of  Rhode  Island,  he 
went  to  Knffland,  and  there  procured  from  the  Council  of  State  a  ComoiiMion,  dated  3d 
of  April,  1651 ;  which  constituted  him  Governor  for  lift  of  Rhode  Island,  Canonicat, 
&«.  With  this  new  grant  of  power,  he  returned  about  the  1st  of  August.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  people  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  commission,  than  thej 
became  clamorous  against  it  They  would  recognize  no  such  power.  Their  primitive 
declaration,  in  1641,  forbade  it; — and  most  of  the  inhabitants  at  once  refused  to  submit 
AAer  a  short  time  spent  in  fruitless  explanations  and  remonstrances,  Gov.  Coddington 
resigned  his  commission — not,  however,  until  the  people  had  deputed  Roger  Williams, 
and  John  Clarke,  to  proceed  to  England,  and  procure  the  repeal  of  Coddington 's  patent 
With  his  commission,  he  also  made  a  formal  surrender  of  all  his  claims  to  any  lands 
under  the  patent,  more  than  his  just  proportion  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  now  retired  from  public  lite,  and  for  several  vears  took  no  active  part  in  the  affain 
of  the  province.  He  was,  perhaps,  displeased  with  the  misconstruction  of  bis  motives, 
which  had  rendered  him  for  the  time  unpopular ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  thst  hs 
was  as  sincerely  atteched  to  the  intereste  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as  warmly  in  favor 
of  popular  liberty,  as  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  clamors  against  him.  He  wu 
through  life  a  strenuous  advocate  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  has  been  considered  the 
rival  of  Roger  Williams,  for  the  honor  of  esteblishing  a  government,  which  should  best 
secure  to  ail  iU  citizens,  their  just  and  equal  rights.  Pk&x  the  persecution  which  drove 
the  Quakers  to  seek  safety  in  Rhode  Island,  Governor  Coddington  embraced  their  faith, 
and  exerted  his  influence  in  their  behalf  The  first  yearly  meeting  of  that  societv,  ever 
held  in  New  England,  was  at  his  house  in  Newport  He  is  said  to  have  been  tne  first 
person  employed  in  commerce  in  that  ancient  Town. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Quakers  becoming  numerous  by  continued  accessions 
from  the  Massachusetu  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  resolved  to  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  elect  there  own  officers.  Accordingly  in  1674,  they  elected 
William  Coddington  governor  of  the  Colony,  in  opposition  to  Benedict  Arnold.  He  was 
elected  in  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1678. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  Kinv  Phillips  war.  Governor  Coddington  and  his  associates, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  invite,  by  a  public  act,  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential of  their  political  opponente  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  consult  upon  the  best 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colony.  Quakers  as  they  were,  they  pur- 
chased powder  and  balls,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  although  they  did  not  openly 
authorize  war,  either  o&nsive  or  defensive,  yet  they  sppointed  men  to  take  charge  of 
the  powder,  dkc,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  occasion  might  require.  The  governor  even 
went  so  far  in  1675,  as  to  sign  and  issue  a  military  commission. 

Governor  Coddington  died  at  Newport,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1678,  in  the  78tb 
vear  of  his  age.  Thus,  "  after  he  had  spent  much  of  his  estate,  and  the  prime  of  his  life 
in  propagating  plantations,  he  died  governor  of  the  Colony,  continuing  to  the  last  hour 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  little  community,  which  he  had  in  a  manner  founded." 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  famil  v  burial  place,  which  at  his  death  he  gave  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  freemen  of  Newport,  in  1836,  caused  the  monument  to  be  re^ 
paired,  which  marks  the  abiding  place  of  the  dost  of  this  distinguished  friend,  and  advo- 
cate of  religions  freedom.  Others  of  the  fiimily  were  subsequently  men  of  consideration 
in  Rhode  Island;  and  Callender  dedicated  his  admirable  Centennial  Discourse,  in  1738, 
to  the  '*  Honorable  William  Coddington,*'  a  grandson  of  the  governor.  The  Codding- 
ton's  of  New  York,  are  descendanta  of  the  Quaker  governor* 

JOHN   COGGESHALL. 

(PratldsBt  of  ths  Rhods-blaod  Cokmy  In  1647.] 

JoRR  CoQosffHiLL, — whosc  usmc  appears  upon  the  early  records  of  Boston,  written, 
probably,  as  it  was  pronounced.  Cox/tali^ — was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1591, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  the  Massachusetta  colonista,  in  1630.  His  family  was  of 
high  respectability  in  England,  and  of  considerable  wealth.  Some  of  his  ancestors  were 
distinguished  in  military  life ;  and  a  monument  is  found  in  London,  erected  over  the 
remains  of  a  remote  ancestor.  John  Coggeshall,  who  died  in  1834.  In  Weever*s  Mona- 
menta,  of  London,  it  is  remarked,  that  '*  the  Coggeshalls  in  former  ages  were  gentlemen 
of  exemplar?  regard  and  knightly  <leflT^>  whose  ancient  habitation  was  in  the  town : 
one  of  whicn  family  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  III.,  the  same  day  that  he  ereaiea 
Edward,  his  eldest  son,  Earle  of  Chester  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  anno  1336." 


»»» 


•  Anong  ths  foiMral  monaiMots  witbio  ths  dioesM  of  London,  if  ooo  to  the  momonr  of  "RMrieat 
OofgMhala,  fliiuf  ot  hovaa  Tbomo  ConMhalo,  filij  Thomo  CofgMhalo.  armiferi,  qui  obljt  9  Jan.,  1497.* 
Another :  "  Tbomu  Cof geabale,  arm.  filina  Tbomo  Cqggotbalo,  armig*  ob.  17  Jolj,  141ft."  Alien,  daocbter 
of»Wilklmi  CoffMhale,militit,"  married  8ir  John  Tynell,  knt  desoeodaot  of  the  Nocnaa  Or  Walter 
Tonsil,  who  8lsirldaso«8ta,iUog  William  Rnfas,iB  1100.   She  died  in  14tt. 
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Alter  the  arrival  of  the  emimntt  io  1630,  a  considerable  time  waa  inent  in  aelecting 
and  fixing  npon  the  spots  in  the  wilderness  where  each  new  comer  should  establish  a 
permanent  habitation.  Coggeshall  established  himself  in  Boston  at  first,  and  was  there 
admitted  a  freeman,  6  November,  1632.  He  was  a  man  of  high  consideration,  an  enter- 
prising and  popular  citizen,  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  his  share  in  the  burden  of 
public  office.  He  was  one  of  the  first  **  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston.  His  name 
iieads  the  list  of  the  first  representatives  elected  bj  the  freemen  of  Boston  on  the  14th 
May,  1634,  to  the  first  general  court  of  51assachusett8.  He  also  represented  Boston  in 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  courts,  and  was  elected  for  the 
twelfth,  in  October,  1637  *,  but  having  favored  the  heresy  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  and 
opposed  the  persecution  of  Wheelwright,  the  General  Court,  on  assembling  in  Novem- 
ber, disfrancnised  Coggeshall,  and  passed  an  order  enjoining  him  *'  not  to  speak  any 
thmg  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  upon  pain  of  banishment.**  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
this  vote,  the  fiimous  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson  took  place  before  the  court,  an  interest- 
inff  record  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian  of  Massachusetts.* 

The  aeeosation  upon  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  arraigned,  was  thus  stated  by  Gov. 
Winthrop,  on  the  opening  of  her  examination  :  "  Mrs.  Hutchinson,'*  said  the  governor, 
addressing  the  lady,  **  your  course  is  not  to  be  suffered.  Tou  are  leading  simple  souls 
astray  at  vour  meetings ;  and  we  know  not  that  anv  have  authority  to  set  up  anv  other 
exercises  besides  what  are  already  established.'*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  replied  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  conscience.  '*  Your  conscience,"  said  tlie  governor,  '*  you  must  keep,  or  it 
most  be  kept  for  yon."  She  then  repeated,  that  she  was  arraigned,  but  had  heard  no 
offence  laid  to  her  charge,  and  asked  her  accusers  for  speci&ations,  and  for  proofs. 
Hugh  Peters,  the  future  regicide,  feeling  the  force  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  plea,  that  no 
charge  had  actually  been  proved  against  Tier,  now  stepped  forward,  and  volunteered  his 
testimony.  He  had  been  to  her  house,  and  listened  to  ner  conversation,  for  the  express 
purpose,  it  seems,  of  becomings  witness  against  her.  Like  an  eaves  dropper,  he  bad 
treasured  up  her  sayings ;  like  a  designing  informer,  he  had  put  artful  questions,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  confessions  that  might  be  used  against  her.  Afler  giving  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  at  her  bouse,  Peters  at  length  announced 
to  the  assembly  the  formidable  accusation.  It  was  this,  that  she  had  said**  there  was  a 
wide  and  broad  difference  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  colony ; 
that  he  preached  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  they  the  covenant  of  works,**  &o.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  again  asked  for  proofs.  '*  Proofs !"  exclaimed  the  deputy-governor  Dudley, 
"  why  here  are  six  undeniable  witnesses,  who  say  it  is  true,  and  yet  you  deny  that  you 
said  that  they  preach  the  covenant  of  works,  and  are  not  able  ministers  of  the  gospel." 
*'  The  ministers  come  in  their  own  cause,"  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  **  they  are  not  com- 

ritent  witnesses ;  but,  aa  the  Lord  hath  said  that  an  oath  is  the  end  of  all  controversy, 
desire  that  those  who  have  here  witnessed  against  ^e,  may  speak  upon  oath."  At 
this  point  of  the  examination,  Mr.  Coggeshall,  who  had  thus  fi&r  been  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  scene,  rose  and  suggested  to  the  deputies,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  swear, 
they  should  confer  with  Mr.  Cotton.  "  What!"  exclaimed  Gov.  Winthrop,  **  shall  we 
not  believe  ao  many  godly  elders,  in  a  cause  wherein  we  know  the  minds  of  the  party, 
witboat  their  testimony  .'^*    **  I  will  tell  you  what  /  say,"  interrupted  John  £ndicott, 


allece  against  her."  '*  How  dare  you,"  said  jEiugh  Peters,  stepping  up  to  Coggeshall, 
his  nee  crimsoned  with  anger, "  how  dare  you  look  into  the  court,  to  say  such  a  word  ?" 
Coggeshall,  addressing  the  presiding  officer,  Winthrop,  contemptuously  observed,  *'  Mr. 
Peters  takes  it  upon  nimself  to  forbid  me ;  I  shall  be  silent."  The  trial  proceeded. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachoaetts,  only  three  of 
the  deputies,  one  of  whom  was  Coggeshall,  dissenting. 

In  looking  back  upon  incidents  of  this  character,  which  are  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  difficult  to  judge  impartially  of  their  motives. 
We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  circumatances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  had  erected 
their  altars  here  in  the  wilderness,  afar  firom  the  interference  of  what  they  esteemed  the 


*  Nsal  fivot  the  origin  of  the  controverfly,  in  the  followinf  wordf :— ^  The  nMinbers  of  the  efaorch  at 
BoHoo,  nsed  to  meet  once  a  week,  to  repeat  the  eennont  thev  beard  on  the  Lord'e  Day,  and  to  debate  on 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them.  Thoie  meetin«  being  peculiar  to  the  men,  fome  of  the  sealoue  women 
thovgkt  it  might  be  neefnl  to  them.  One  Mrs.  Hutehineon,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  bold  and  maaenline  epirit, 
ftnd  a  f  rest  admirer  of  Mr.  Cotton,  set  up  one  at  her  house.  She  tanght  that  believers  in  Christ  are  par- 
aooally  united  to  the  Spirit  of  God  }  that  commands  to  work  out  CHir  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling', 
belong  to  noos  bat  soch  as  are  onder  the  covenant  of  works ;  that  sanotifioation  la  not  a  cood  evidence  of 
a  good  satate.  She  likewise  set  up  immediate  revelation  aboat  fntare  evenU,  to  be  believed  as  eqoally 
iafldlibls  with  the  Seriptoree ;  and  a  great  many  other  opinions  and  fancies,  which,  ander  a  preteoee  of 
ssstUag  the  fiss  gimos  of  God,  dastioysd  ths  praelkal  part  of  rslig ioo.%-AVsi*«  Bin. «.  5,  p.  le& 
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uni^ly  world,  where  they  coald  enjoy  onmoleflted  their  rights  of  comcieDce  and  fVee- 
dom  in  the  worMhip  of  God.  Bat  when  there  came  among  them  others,  also  preaching 
liberty  of  consciencei  and  setting  up  new  creeds  under  the  very  shelter  of  their  commun- 
ion,  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  arouaed — and  they,  too,  became  the  persecutors,  who 
had  so  lately  fled  from  persecution.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  ways  of  a  beneficent  ProTi* 
dence,  to  educe  good  from  evil,  so  it  was  ordered  that  the  bitterness  which  drove  Wil- 
liams, and  Wheelwriffht,  and  the  enthusiastic  Anne  Hutchinson  into  exile,  should 
become  the  means  of  founding  a  new  and  prosperous  colony  of  enlightened  freemen. 

Mr.  Coffgeshall  possessed  a  spirit  not  easilv  tamed  into  submission,  and  continuing  to 
affirm,  as  ne  did,  the  innocency  of  Wheelwright,  he  was  included  among  the  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  wlio  were  ordered  to  be  disarmed,  on  pretence  of  danger,  that 
they  might  "  upon  some  revelation,  make  some  sudden  irruption  upon  those  that  differ 
from  them  in  iudgment.'*  Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  his  friends,  whose  reliffious  faith 
he  had  first  tolerated,  and  then  embraced,  and  scorning  to  temporize,  or  conoeu  his  opin- 
ions, he  was  banished  in  March,  1638. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  now  became  one  of  the  associates  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode-Island, 
and  went  with  the  first  who  settled  upon  the  island,  which  they  had  previously  par- 
•chased  of  the  I^^arraghansett  sachems.  Here  he  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  conacienoe 
which  he  so  highly  prized,  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  new  community  of 
fieemen.  After  the  settlers  at  Rhode-Island  had  begun  to  increase,  and,  having  estab- 
lished a  church  at  Newport,  had  received  as  communicants  some  who  had  been  excom- 
municated from  the  Boston  church, — the  elders  of  the  latter  chureh  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  and  sent  commissioners  to  deal  with  their  refractory  brethren  at  Newport 
These  commissioners  complained  of  their  associating  with  disorderly  persons,  and 
receiving  to  their  communion  those  who  had  been  excommunicated  from  the  church  in 
Boston.  ^  Coggeshall  met  these  spiritual  messengers  with  a  flat  denial  of  their  authority 
—declaring,  lor  the  first  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  churches, 
one  of  another,  in  their  separate  organization.  The  commissioners  returned,  somewhat 
vexed  at  the  fruitless  result  of  their  errand,  and  the  matter  was  finally  dropped,  without 
further  aeitation. 

In  1641,  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assistants  of  the  colony,  which  oflioe 
he  sustained,  until  tne  first  election  held  under  the  Patent  of  1647,  when  ne  was  chosen 
President  of  the  colony.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  station  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  November  rollowing.  He  died  at  the  age  of  56 
years,  having  led  a  blameless  and  useful  life,  and  leaving  a  good  name  as  one  of  the 
richest  legacies  to  his  children.  His  son,  John  Coggeshsll,  was  appointed  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony,  under  the  royal  commission  of  8th  April,  1665,  and  was  ailerwards,  in 
1671,  an  assistant,  clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1676,  and  secretarv  to  the  Council,  in  1677. 
At  the  first  Council  summoned  by  Sir  Edward  Andros,  on  his  arrival  at  Boston,  in 
December,  1686,  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  present  as  one  of  the  members  from  the  Rhode- 
Island  colony.  Descendants  of  the  president  in  a  right  line  remain  to  this  day  in  Rhode- 
Island,  and  Massachusetts.  Major  John  Coggeshall,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  died 
at  New-Bedford,  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  73. 
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In  the  barying  ground  of  the  ancient  town  of  Windsor,  there  it  a  roonoment 
fltone,  almost  two  hundred  years  old,  which  stands  firm,  with  this  inscription  legi- 
ble upon  it,  viz., 

'*  Here  lyeth  Ephraim  Hvit,  sometimes  Teacher  to  y**  Chvrch  of  Windsor,  who  dyed 
Sep. 14, 1644. 

Who  when  Hee  lived  we  drew  our  vital  breath, 
Who  when  Hee  died,  his  dying  was  our  death, 
Who  was  the  sUy  of  State,  the  Church's  staff, 
Alas !  the  times  forbid  an  Ephitaph." 
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LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,   ROMAN,  ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN. 

[By  Hon.  Wiluam  D.  Williamioit,  of  B«n|or,  M«.] 
CoaUm»d  ftnm  p.  850,  vol.  zl? . 


ENGLISH  LAWS  AND  LAWTKRS. 

In  oar  preceding^  remarks,  we  have  considered  the  subjects  of  Jewish  and 
GentiU  Laws  and  Lawyers ;  we  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  those  denominated 
CkrisHan,  To  exemplify  our  thoughts  more  clearly  on  these  inquiries,  it  is 
found  most  convenient  to  divide  the  Engl%$k  history  into  five  periods,  namely  : 
1st,  the  Provincial  govtmmeni  under  the  Romans,  from  Julius  Cesar,  through 
Jive  centuries,  to  A.  D.  448,  when  they  withdrew  from  Briton  ;  2dly,  the  Saxon 
SoveretgniVf  of  about  six  centuries,  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  A.  D.,  1066 ; 
3dly,  the  jVomum  Despotism,  of  150  years,  under  7  kings,  to  Magna  Charta,  in 
A.  D.,  1215 ;  4thly,  the  reign  of  13  monarchs  under  thai  Constitution  through 
900  years,  to  the  Reformation,  A.  D.,  1539,  in  the  times  of  the  8th  Henry  ;  and 
5th]y,  the  three  centuries  since  that  event. 

The  English  Laws  are  either  t^atute,  Canon,  or  Common, — developed  by 
Legislators,  Clergjmen,  or  Courts.  With  what  these  have  officially  done,  the 
legal  men  of  our  father-land,  whether  counsellors,  draftsmen,  or  cause -pleaders, 
find  their  profession  immediately  connected,  as  depositaries  of  law-knowledge 
and  scholars  in  legal  science.  Learned  they  are,  and  useful  also,  and  only  use- 
ful have  they  rendered  themselves,  when  all  they  do  in  their  profession  accords 
with  the  true  doctrines  of  the  law,  imbued  with  the  pure  principles  of  divine 
troth  and  justice. 

The  English  staiuie  laws  are  the  fruits  of  government  in  several  dissimilar 
administrations.  They  consist  of  executive  charters  or  decrees,  and  legislative 
enactments.  Prior  to  the  rule  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  had  their  Chiefs, 
who  held  councils,  commanded  armies,  and  rode  in  state  chariots.  The  Druids 
were  the  senators  and  magistrates  of  the  times  ;  and  by  them  all  public  affairs 
were  directed.  But  the  Roman  government  treated  the  country  as  others  of 
its  provinces ;  dividing  it  into  five  parts,  and  appointing  over  them  pro-pretors, 
pro-carators  or  prefects,  assisted  by  qusstors— officers  invested  with  judicial 
power,  and  also  with  executive  and  military  command.  The  Island  was  visited 
by  several  of  the  emperors  in  person,  and  governed  by  Roman  laws,  to  which 
the  people  became  ultimately  much  attached. 

But  in  A.  D.  448,  the  Romans  left  the  country,  drained  of  its  best  soldiery ;' 
when  the  Britons,  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
sought  assistance  from  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  two  German  Tribes  resident 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  river  Elbe.  These  helpers,  called  **  Anglo-Saxons,'^ 
soon  tamed  destroyers ;  they  drove  the  Britons  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire and  Brittany,  and  within  180  years  after  their  arrival,  established  seven 
distinct  sovereignties,  denominated  the  Heptarchy.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  kingdoms;  the  former,  under  Egbert, 
A.  D.  827,  uniting  the  others  into  a  single  monarchy.  In  each  of  these  were 
three  classes,  viz :  Thanes,  or  nobles ;  CeoHs — soldiers  and  husbandmen ;  and 
Filleins,  being  slaves  by  capture  or  crime  ;  and  each  sovereignty  had  a  General 
Court,  or  WUten'Oge-Mote,  consisting  of  the  Thanes,  and  other  wUts  or  wist 
men  of  mature  age  in  court  convened.  Before  or  immediately  after  the  hep- 
tarchic  coalescence,  any  Ceorl  might  become  a  Thane  when  he  owned  five 
hydes*  of  land,  and  a  house  with  a  hall  and  kitchen,  enclosed  by  a  curtilage : 

•  A  "Bjd***  VH  about  SSMiw-^bjrdit  b«iig«quito<*aknitht«ilbe.*> 
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and  for  Beveral  purposes  of  convenieoce,  the  country  was  divided  into  Skurti 
[or  sbarefi,]  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  titled  Earl  or  County  the  origin  of 
coun/y.*  A  witten-age-mote  met  twice  a  year  at  the  king's  palace,  attended  by 
the  earls,  by  the  bishops,  (after  the  people's  conversion,)  and  by  the  Thanes; 
made  and  repealed  laws,  and  transacted  all  the  great  affairs  of  state.  In  those 
great  courts,  which  became  very  splendid  and  famous  after  the  union,  were 
many  memorable  transactions,  besides  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  Among 
the  earliest,  the  name  of  England  was  assumed  for  the  whole  country.  In  871, 
the  great  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne,  equally  distinguished  as  a  general,  a 
scholar,  and  a  law-giver.  He  founded  the  university  of  Oxford,  expelled  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign  he  published  bis  famoui 
Dome- frooik,  containing  the  laws  of  the  whole  kingdom  united.  The  witten- 
age-mote  of  this  great  statesman,  not  unlike  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  and  Roman 
Senate,  has  been  deemed  a  prototype  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  German 
Diets,  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  the  Dutch  States- General.  A  century  after  him, 
however,  the  Danish  ravagers  nearly  overran  the  Island ;  and  during  the  25 
years  they  governed  it,  after  A.  D.  1017,  they  ingrafted  upon  the  Saxon  laws 
many  of  their  own.  So  that  after  they  were  expelled  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  restored  the  former  laws,  and  after  the  reign  of  17  Saxon,  and  3  Danish 
kings,  a  period  of  more  than  200  years,  the  laws  prevailing,  were  the  ffesi- 
iSoxon,  Mercian^  and  Daniah^  partly  statute,  and  partly  common — the  boasted  in- 
heritance of  Englishmen. 

The  next  great  political  change  was  effected  A.  D.  1066,  by  the  Norman  con- 
quest— a  change  that  extended  to  every  part  and  interest  of  the  whole  country. 
In  the  triumphant  achievement,  there  were  with  William  untold  numbers  of  mili- 
tary lords,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  others  of  less  note  ;  all  of  whom  ex- 
pected rewards  for  their  services.  He  therefore  convened  a  Great  and  Common 
Council  of  them  ;  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Feudal  Sifstem^  ai  it 
prevailed  on  the  continent  By  this  he  was  considered  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  his  new-conquered  kingdom,  and  therefore,  after  reserving  to  himself 
1,422  manors,  numerous  parks  and  farms,  he  parcelled  out  the  rest  of  the  whole 
territory  to  them  ;  in  such  unequal  quantities,  however,  as  suited  his  own  will. 

This  being  chiefly  a  piece  of  military  policy,  it  was  determined  that  480  acres 
of  land,  or  £15  sterling  annual  income,  would  be  m  fee  sufficient  to  support  a 
soldier,  in  Anglo-Saxon  called  Knighl;X  and  with  this  view  the  Conqueror  had 
a  general  survey  made,  A.  D.  1070,  and  recorded  in  Doomsday- Book,  which 
exhibited  in  the  whole  realm  60,215  knights*  fees — ^tbe  number  in  the  army  he 
could  at  any  time  call  into  the  field.  Of  those  fees  13^  formed  a  6arony,  or 
lordship,  sometimes,  especially  if  smaller,  called  a  Manor,  These  baronies 
were  seldom  of  equal  extent,  for  William  conceded  to  one  of  his  brothers  973, 
and  to  another  439  manors ;  yet  each  had  only  what  was  denominated  one 
barony. 

All  these  barons  and  knights  who  had  their  grants  immediately  from  the  king, 
were  bis  *'eassa/s,"  and  held  their  lands  upon  certain  conditions,  namely :  to 
furnish  at  their  own  charge  recruits  for  his  army  equal  in  number  to  their 
knights  fees;  to  attend  his  courts  in  council,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
While  his  vassals  lived,  they  paid  him  a  rent,  and  when  they  died,  he  had  the 
custody  of  their  estate,  the  wardship  of  their  children,  the  disposal  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  other  prerogatives ;  in  all  of  which  cases  he  made 
largo  exactions,  and  got  much  of  his  revenue.  But  this  was  not  all — a  feudal 
baron  was  a  monarch  in  miniature,  and  his  barony  a  little  kingdom ;  for  be 
retained  in  his  own  possession  a  part  of  his  lands  contiguous  to  his  castle,  called 
his  demisneSf  and  granted  the  rest  to  others,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the 
king — subject  to  exactly  the  same  burdens ;  so  that  he  for  instance  who  had 

*  There  ore  now  40  eoontiea  in  England:  it  is  or  CAtvoZry,  an  order  m  illDttrioo*  in  the  reifn  of 

•appoaod  there  were  in  the  Anflo-t^axoo  tifnei,  aa  Henry  II.,  as  fully  explained  in  t)th  Hen.  Hi*t.,0.  B. 

many  Earia  and  Rithopi  ai  there  were  countiei.  319—^37.    In  the  reifn  of  Ed.  II.,  Richard  de  Rod- 

tColleciiveiy,thaAnclo4azon,or  Bagliah**Goiii-  ney,  anoeetor  to  tho  Rodneys  of  llelawara,  wai 

Bon  I^w."  knighted  in  the  great  hall  by  ^  being  girded  with  a 

X  Originally  tpalt  "CafC;**  not  eoniined  to  the  aword  by  Aimarquia,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  bavinr 

Ufkt  kar§§  of  the  Romani,  but  iocloding  all  tha  lol-  one  f  par  pot  on  by  Lord  Maarieo  of  Borklay,  mod 

diory.    Uaoet  the  origin  of  koighthood  io  Eoglaod,  tha  oUwr  by  Lord  Biartboloinaw."— SiMmi. 
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been  a  Saxon  Thane,  wa4  perhaps  now  a  vassal  on  his  former  lands,  to  a  Nor- 
man baron.    Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Feudal  Tenures. 

According  to  another  part  of  this  system,  all  those  who  severally  held  an 
entire  barony,  were  noblemen,  and  formed  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Great  Council ;  also  any  other  might  have  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  if  he  held 
even  a  single  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the  king  in  chief,  for  be  was  a  ^free 
military  tenant,"  knight  or  vassal.  ^  About  a  century  after  the  conquest,  the 
number  of  barons  was  700 — so  numerous,  that  it  was  hence  ordained  by  Magna 
Charta,  that  the  king  summon  by  letters  the  greeU  barons  only  to  the  House  of 
Lords  or  Peers,  and  the  sheriffs  summon  all  others,  including  knights  who  held 
of  the  crown  in  chief.  But  because  the  preferment  and  even  the  grade  of 
nobility  thence  called  great,  depended  upon  the  king's  will,  many  obtained  from 
him  letters  patent  of  this  dignity,  running  to  them  and  their  male  heirs.    There 

are  now  four  grades   of  English  nobility  above  that  of  Baron The 

Ist  is  Duke,  who  is  next  to  the  prince,  the  next  ancient  after  the  Conqueror 
being  Edward  the  black  prince  created  A.  D.  1337.    Afler  A.  D.  1572  it  was 

extinct  about  50  years,  till  revived  by  the  first  James 2.  Marquis,  from 

the  Teutonic  word  Marches,  [limits,]  was  originally  a  guardian  of  the  frontiers. 
He  was  first  ennobled  A.  D.  1385,  by  royal  patent — now  only  an  ensign  of  honor. 

3.  The  Earl  or  Count,  was  a  title  of  nobility  among  the  Saxons — ^to 

which  was  annexed  executive  and  judicial  power — there  being  one  to  each 
county.  It  is  now  a  mere  title  of  honor ;  created  such  since  Magna  Charta  by 
letters  patent  As  their  number  has  become  greater  than  that  of  the  coun- 
ties, a  new-created  one  chooses  for  his  titled  appellation,  the  name  of  some 

city,  section  of  a  county,  or  his  own  estate  and  seat 4.  The  Vis-count 

was  created  by  patent,  A.  D.  1440 — a  mere  title  of  honor  without  a  shadow  of 
office  pertaining  to  it. 

The  Bishops,  though  not  peers,  have  seats  with  them  in  legislation ;  which 
they  hold  in  virtue  of  election,  succession,  and  baronies  annexed  to  their 
bishoprics.  This  is  of  ancient  prescription.  There  was  among  the  old  British 
Christians,  one  Bishop,  at  least,  before  the  Saxon  conquest ;  aflerwards,  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  became  converted,  there  were  early  two  archbishops ;  the 
first  was  Augustine  or  Austin,  appointed  A.  D.  600,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  other,  Paulinus,  appointed  A.  D.  622,  to  that  of  York.  In  the  witten- 
age-rootes,  they  and  the  Bishops  sat  by  invitation  ;  but  afler  the  Norman  con- 
quest they  had  seats  with  the  peers  in  right  of  their  respective  baronies,  which 
were  subject  to  the  same  burdens  with  others.  They  are  collectively  called 
Prelates,  as  the  noblemen  are  Peers.  To  be  a  prelate,  a  man  must  be  in  holy 
orders,  and  30  years  of  age.  In  all,  there  are  twenty-six  of  them,  and  each  has 
his  diocese  or  district,  and  his  own  cathedral  church ;  and  is  entitled  to  ten 
chaplains, — his  Council  and  assistants.  These  being  supported  from  the  Church- 
funds,  are  called  Prebendaries,  now  indefinite  in  number,  who,  with  a  dean  at 
their  head  chosen  by  them,  form  a  Chapter  or  College,  and  have  had  since  the 
Reformation  the  power  of  electing  their  own  prelate. 

The  Great  National  Council,  since  being  separated  into  two  branches  under 
Magna  Charta  have,  for  the  freedom  allowed  in  parley  and  debate,  been  de- 
nominated ParliafneiU ;  and  its  upper  chamber,  the  House  of  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  consisting  at  present  of  26  English  and  4  Irish  prelates,  and 
about  24  dukes,  20  marquises,  113  earls,  20  viscounts,  and  208  barons,  besides 
16  Scottish,  and  28  Irish  peers^in  all,  459 ;  a  number,  however,  that  can  be 
enlarged  at  the  royal  pleasure. 

In  this  House  presides  the  king,  and  in  his  absence  the  Lord  Chancellor.  To 
advise  the  sovereign,  he  has  a  Privy  Council,  or  ministry,  originally  12 ;  in 
1679,  30,  namely :  15  great  ofiicers  of  state,  10  lords,  and  5  commoners.  At 
present  the  privy  council  is  much  larger — ^the  ministry  has  the  same  number,  of 
which  14  constitute  his  Cabinet  Council.  This  is  formed  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Chancellors,  Privy  Seal,  Secretaries  and  Presidents  of  the  Council,  and  of  the 
Boards  of  Control  and  of  Trade,  selected  by  his  majesty  on  account  of  his 
special  confidence  in  their  superior  wisdom,  abilities  and  influence. 

The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  are  the  Commons.  Their  origin  is  ancient 
After  the  feudal  system  was  adopted,  any  man  who  held  a  knight's  fee,  of 
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tbo  king  in  chief  or  immedittlel/t  ccme,  on  bis  pfoclaantioD,  to  the  Gteut  Comi- 
eiL  If  the  owner  or  rather  tenant  of  each  fee  or  even  barony,  sold  it,  the  pur- 
chaser took  it  with  all  its  rights  and  burdens.  In  the  coarse  of  150  jears,  the 
Dumber  of  attendants  became  so  needlessly  great,  that  the  king  agreed  by 
Magna  Charta  to  send  his  writ  only  for  the  great  barons,  and  lea?e  the  knights 
to  be  summoned  by  the  sherifis  of  the  several  counties.  This  they  did  in  full 
county  •court ;  but  because  of  other  avocations  and  the  necessary  expenses, 
great  numbers  could  not  leave  home,  and  they  induced  a  few  to  attend  the  Parlia- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  whole.  To  cities  and  boroughs  were  extended  several 
special  privileges:  one  was  that  of  free  elections,  and  certainly  as  early  as 
A.  D.  1200,  the  barons  sat  in  a  separate  house  from  the  others,  who  bad,  that 
year,  their  own  speaker.  After  tliis  period,  a  delegation  appeared  to  be  allowed ; 
for  a  statute  A.  D.  1382,  the  first  on  the  subject,  required  every  **  banneret, 
knight  of  the  shire,*  citizen  of  city,  burgess  of  borough,  or  other  nngular  [or 
selected]  person,  or  commonalty,"  when  summoned,  to  attend  Parliament,  or  he 
would  be  amerced ;  and  another,  passed  A.  D.  1406,  regulated  the  election  of 
knights;  the  original  knight's  fee  being  the  pecuniary  qualification  of  voters, 
till  changed  by  subsequent  laws,  and  settled  at  40«.  annual  income.f  Knights 
were  allowed  48.  and  citizens  and  burgesses  Us.  daily  wages,  by  their  respec- 
tive constituents,  till  afler  the  restoration,  about  1650 ;  since  which,  no  member 
of  parliament  receives  any  pay  for  travel  or  attendance.^  The  present  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  Lower  house  is  658 — being  500  from  England  and  Wales, 
53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland — in  general,  two  from  each  English 
county,  city  and  borough.  To  be  qualified,  if  a  knight,  he  roust  have  an  estate 
of  £600,  if  a  citizen  or  burgess,  £300,  and  either  must  be  a  natural  born  sub- 
ject of  21  years  old,  and  take  a  qualifying  oath.  The  elections  are  once  in 
seven  years,  unless  the  house  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  crown,  and  a  new 
choice  ordered ;  and  a  man  may  be  elected  for  another  county  than  his  own. 
But  no  ordained  clergyman  or  revenue  agent  can  be  elected ;  nor  a  mayor  or 
sheriff,  because  they  are  returning  officers;  nor  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  be- 
cause they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Genera1e,§  always  attend  the  House  of  Peers,  on  a 
regular  writ  of  summons,  except  when  they  are  elected  into  the  other  branch. 
All  the  lords  appear  in  robes,  and  such  also  is  the  costume  of  the  speaker,  but 
of  no  other  in  the  house;  and  legislation  in  all  later  years  is  conducted 
with  the  utmost  order,  bills  being  reciprocally  passed  by  each  of  the  two 
branches,  and  transmitted  to  the  other,  signed  by  the  respective  presiding  offi- 
cers ;  though  in  the  earlier  ages  forms  were  little  regarded. 

All  statutory  acts  proceed  from  the  supreme  executive  and  legislatiwe  powers 
of  government,  and  consist  either  in  royal  charters,  or  legislative  enactments. 
The  first  was  the  Conqueror's  charter,  A.  D.  1070,  by  which  he  ordained  that 
the  compilation  of  laws  effected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  bo  solemnly  confirmed  ;  subject  to  certain  additions  and  alte* 
rations,  apparent  in  the  first  50  chapters  of  his  laws  or  rather  dictates,  estab- 
lished about  ten  years  aflerwards,  when  doom's-day-book  was  finished.  Though 
there  were  in  his  reign  31  others  of  a  similar  character,  relating  to  matters  both 
criminal  and  civil,  most  of  the  statutes  during  the  Norman  despotism,  were 
charters — in  all,  about  80,  besides  those  of  the  Conquerer.  The  whole  of  these 
are,  collectively  considered,  antiquated  statutes — ^treated  only  as  a  nation's  com- 
mon usages,  when  the  originals  are  lost. 

The  oldest  statutory  ordinance  in  the  British  statute-book, ||  is  the  far-famed 
Magna  Charia^  of  the  3d  Henry,  though  actually  conceded  A.  D.  1216,  by  king 
John  his  father.  By  this  the  stupendous  fabric  of  government  received  struc- 
ture and  a  degree  of  finish,  which  has  rendered  it  the  admiration  of  ages.  Its 
wisdom  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  claims  an  origin  coeval  with  the  first  light, 

*  In  tnelent  tiiuM,  4, 3,  and  flonllj  S  knights  wore  X  Bat  the  Speaker  hae  a  niarj  of  £6,0001  flt«t 

BttmnuMMd  to  Parliament;  and  ttnm  the  reign  of  80,  O0«.  III. 

Ed.  lit.,  the  fhoriff  hai  always  returned  S  knights  $  Fiist  Sol.  Gen.  A.  D.  1461 ;  and  firit  AtL  Gen. 

IVom  aaob  ooaoty.     1  auiivaii**  Uawtu^  p.  35,  A.  D.  1479L    Ik.  11  Ed. IF. 

mf.  U  1  Bl.  Con.  85. 

t  Pint  MUbliihad,  A.  D.  1430, 8  Han.  VI. 
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after  the  eclipse  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  an  express  '  Charter  of  liberties'  to  the 
nobles  and  ^  freemen  "  of  the  realm,  embracing  in  a  rhapsody  of  ordinances, 
57  chapters.  It  prescribed  limits  to  exactions  under  the  feudal  system ;  located  at 
Westminster  the  Common  Pleas,  which  had  previously  followed  the  king ;  and 
otherwise  provided  for  a  more  equal  administration  of  justice.  Now  Parliament 
being  soon  separated  into  two  houses,  had  more  regular  sessions;  and  the  statutes, 
to  the  Reformation,  through  13  reigns,  from  the  3d  to  the  8Ui  Henry,  both  inclusive, 
a  period  of  330  years,  are  in  pretty  regular  series.  Those  within  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Magna  Charta,  are  called  **  Ancient  Statutes."  Many  of  them  were 
made  by  the  king  and  lords,  without  the  ^  commonalty,"  or  commons  ;  a  greater 
namber  on  their  petition  to  him.  Sometimes  be  would  defer  their  request  three 
or  foor  years,  and  generally  those  granted  on  such  petition  were  passed  with- 
out their  legislative  assent,  containing,  too,  other  provisions  than  those  sought 
The  Commons  remonstrated,  and  hence  the  lords,  A.  D.  1400,  by  resolution 
sanctioned  the  right  of  the  House  to  "  legislative  authority  in  all  statutes,  grants, 
and  Subsidies."  They  next  prepared  drafts  or  bills,  containing  the  desired  pro- 
visions ;  and  in  the  midst  of  additional  importance,  acquired  about  that  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  other  efforts.  The  statutes,  however,  were  short  and  loose,  and  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  the  acts  of  one  session  were  tacked  together  as  chap- 
ters of  one  statute,  with  a  single  title ;  and  the  penalties,  if  any,  were  accord- 
ing to  the  <*  king's  pleasure.'*  At  length  it  became  a  fearful  thing  for  the  lords 
alone  to  attaint  of  treason,  and  hence,  as  early  as  1480,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  was  required ;  and  such  special  acts  originated  those  since  called 
PrivaU  :&ai%aes. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  were  memorable  because  those  passed  be- 
tween A.  D.  1530 — 40,  to  the  number  of  ten,  reduced  or  regulated  the  fees 
and  emolnments  of  the  clergy ;  forbade  the  citation  of  any  one  out  of  his 
diocese  ;  annulled  all  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See  ;  dissolved  the  monasteries ; 
provided  for  a  revision  of  the  Canon  law,  and  otherwise  effectually  promoted 
the  Reformation.  But  these  statutes  and  others  in  his  reign  and  afterwards, 
were  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  were  loaded  with  synonymous  words, 
and  were  headed  by  longer  preambles.*  They  were  likewise  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  each  had  a  separate  title.  Since  the  union  of  Scotland  ond  Ireland, 
they  are  **  imperial,"  and  all  together,  including  the  comments  and'  decisions 
upon  them  through  nearly  eight  centuries,  have  become  voluminous,  like  those 
in  the  Roman  government  before  the  Pandects  were  compiled.  Originally  the 
British  statutes  were  entitled  from  the  place  where  they  were  passed ;  then  the 
iubjed  maiter  on  which  they  were  framed ;  but  since  A.  D.  1345,  they  are  cited 
from  the  king's  name^  and  the  year  of  his  reign  in  which  they  were  enacted.  They 
were  first  promulgated  to  the  people  at  the  County-courts ;  and  since  the  art  of 
printing  has  so  much  subserved  the  world,  copies  have  been  printed  and  exten- 
sively distributed.  Such  are  the  sources,  character  and  multiplicity  of  the 
English  StahUe  Imws, 

The  Canon  law,  though  of  a  different  origin,  holds  a  high  place  in  legal  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  system  which  has  been  primarily  and  principally  produced  by  dif- 
ferent eUrieal  orders  of  men.  In  all  time  since  the  Levitical  priesthood  termi- 
nated in  the  Christian  church,  there  have  been  religious  teachers,  who  have 
been  called  either  aposlUa,  hiskopa,  prtshxftera^  ministers^  elders  or  deacons. 
Christianity  had  from  her  origin  through  three  centuries,  to  encounter  the  ill 
will  of  42  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  sword  of  ten  general  persecutions ;  con- 
sequently she  saw  her  disciples  scattered  over  the  several  regions  of  the  East- 
em  continent.  But  in  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century,  her  prospects  were  ex- 
ceedingly brightened ;  for  she  witnessed  the  conversion  of  an  emperor,  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  a  revival  of  her  interests  throughout  Christendonu 
There  appeared  also  instances  of  Christian  hermitage,  or  numastic  life,  probably 
occasioned  by  persecution.  Its  devotees  were  the  monks,  so  extensively  figur- 
ing in  history. 

At  first,  they  lived  in  caves,  huts,  and  cabins,  exceedingly  indigent,  abstemi- 

•  "  The  italatM  oTtbii  ■ingle  nig  n,aetoaUj  cover  m  mueb  papor  h  all  dioM  pneadinf  it  up  to  Bfafoa 
•Chaita." 
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out  and  devout.  Bat  though  it  was  so  much  a  life  of  self-denial  and  penary, 
jit  effectually  made  proselytes,  in  a  single  age,  of  untold  thousands  to  the  same 
cause.  A  spirit  of  religious  devotion ;  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  re- 
tirement from  toil  and  war,  and  a  taste  for  study  and  learning  were  the  several 
motives  and  attractions  to  this  manner  of  life.  In  a  word,  so  universally  popu- 
lar and  captivating  did  it  soon  become,  that  Anthony  the  Egyptian,  whose  name 
is  among  the  earliest  of  the  monks  recorded,  was  able  himself,  before  be  died, 
to  found  in  different  parts,  fifly  monasteries  ;  likewise  untold  numbers  at  Rome 
and  in  her  dominions,  amid  the  ravages  of  the  northern  destroyers,  in  the  fifth 
century,  converted  their  own  mansions  into  religious  houses,  and  enriched  them 
with  abundant  wealth.  Forty  as  a  common  association  soon  found  it  convenient 
to  dwell  in  one  monastery,  rather  than  to  live  alone  ;  and  hence  from  theiryro- 
iemal  attachment,  they  became  in  terms  friars  or  hroikera^  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  different  appellations  and  orders.*  What  the  Jewish  Levites 
were  to  the  Priests,  the  monks,  though  chiefly  lay-religionists,  were  to  the 
clergy — their  coadjutors.  For  the  pious  inmates  of  those  monastic  establish- 
ments studied  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  transcribed  their  collected  libra- 
ries, and  performed  missionary  tours.  They  also,  as  scriveners,  drew  the  wills  of 
dying  men,  who  were  easily  induced  to  bequeath  large  portions  of  their  estates 
to  **  pious  uses." 

Among  the  Britons,  while  they  were  Roman  provincials,  this  order  of  men  was 
numerous.  For  in  one  of  their  early  battles  with  the  Saxons,  we  are  told,  that 
an  assemblage  of  1,250  monks  came  forth  from  the  single  monastery  of  Bangor,  f 
and  offered  prayer  for  their  brethren  in  arms.  The  rich  and  princely  Saxons, 
during  the  heptarchy,  afler  they  became  Christian,  not  only  conferred  upon 
monasteries  gifls  and  privileges,  but  founded  and  enriched  priories  and  ab- 
beys— the  highest  orders  of  religious  houses.  The  first  known  has  an  origin  as 
early  as  A.  D.  602,  and  the  others  were  founded  within  the  succeeding  500  years. 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  in  A.  D.  700,  on  the 
abbey  of  Glastonberry,  "  £15,984  of  gold,  in  decorating  the  church  of  that 
monastery  " — in  vessels  for  the  altar,  images  and  other  sacred  things,  besides 
gems  of  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  the  monasteries,  already  great,  there 
were  accessions  by  those  who  came  into  England  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Conqueror.  Of  abbots  and  priors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  monasteries,  there  were  in  A.  D.  1397,  twenty-five,  who  had  seats  with 
the  lords  in  Parliament ;  and  about  ^  years  before,  there  were  31  summoned 
to  attend.  Afterwards,  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved,^  the  number 
was  28 :  namely,  26  mitred  §  abbots,  and  2  priors.  At  the  time  of  their  disso- 
lution, A.  D.  1536 — 8,  one  abbey  of  only  14  monks  had  an  annual  income  of 
£744  sterling,  and  another  of  30  monks  an  income  of  £960.  ||  The  whole  num- 
ber of  monasteries  then  in  the  realm  was  1,021,  besides  90  college  schools  in 
them,  110  hospitals,  and  23,000  chauntries,  being  chapels  or  altars  for  mass,  many 
of  them  independent  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  Upon  the  revenues  of  all  these, 
estimated  at  £150,000  annual  income,  Henry  VIII.  made  a  seizure,  under  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  Previously 
every  convent  or  religious  house  was  a  corporation,  and  every  member  a  '*  regrt- 
lar^^  ecclesiastic,  because  living  under  its  ruUs,  Every  person  on  entering  the 
convent,  or  turning  monk,  became  dead  to  the  law  and  to  the  world,  for  he 
made  his  will,  or  left  his  estate  for  administration,  and  was  afterwards  beyond 
the  reach  of  legal  process.  But  so  frequently  were  youngsters  allured  into  these 
houses,  that  the  friars,  by  statute  of  A.  D.  1403,  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
person  into  their  order  under  14  years  old,  without  the  consent  of  parents. 

In  returning  to  the  Clergy^  or  those  in  holy  orders,  as  distinguished  from  the 

*  Foar  principal  branchei— 1.  HiDort,  Gray  Friarf  beuea  wbo  held  a  barony,  actaally  had  leata  in  the 

or  Franeiteana ;  S.  Augottinef ;  3.  Dominican*  or  hoiue  of  peers.    1  SuU.  Lee 

Black  Friara ;  4.  White  Friari  or  Carmelitee— tak-  $  Called  "  mitred,"  becauM  they  had  epitcopal 

ing  name  from  the  color  of  their  farmenta.  autkorily  within  their  barony  or  llmita,  independent 

t  Of  old,  **  a  Taat  monaatery  of  above  3,000  monka.**  of  the  dioeeaan  blahop.  S  Co.  Ins.  79 ;  yet  the  biahopa 

State  ef  O.  B.  91.  beiny  in  holy  ordera,  alwaya  took  procadaaoe  of  ovaa 

X  There  were  47  chantrlea  belonginf  to  St  PanPa  the  mitred  abbota.    Q  Co,  Int,  151. 

dmreb:  aU  abbota  held  an  Mtiro  barony;  andab-  ||  3  Bame,  IfiO,  175. 
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monastics,  we  find  there  were  early  in  the  fourth  century,  about  1,600  bishops, 
at  the  head  of  3  or  4  millions  of  Christians.  Among  such  numbers,  and  those 
widely  dispersed,  it  was  perceived,  when  persecution  ceased,  there  must  be 
established  regulations.  The  primary  attempt  was  by  Synods.  The  first  of 
those,  denooiinated  General  Councils,  was  held  in  A.  D.  3S!5,  at  Nice,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  attended  by  318  bishops ;  another  was  convened  A.  D.  341,  at 
Antioch  in  Syria ;  and  others  were  holden  from  time  to  time  in  different  coun- 
tries through  twelve  centuries,*  and  even  in  England  to  the  Reformation.  They 
were  divided  into  four  classes — general,  national,  provincial  and  diocesan.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  from  the  end  of  the  heptarchy,  ^  usually  called  a  Synod  or 
mixed  Council,  consisting  of  ecclesiastics  and  thanes,  three  times  a  year ; "  dis- 
posed to  be  independent,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  foreign  paramount  control. 

But  various  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  Bishop  of  Rome  primate 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  His  see  at  the  metropolis,  filled  k|y  a  suc- 
cession of  most  talented  men,  acquired  to  the  incumbent  the  distinction  of 
Metropolitan.  Great  and  persevering  as  were  the  efforts  of  the  See,  it  was 
found  by  him  that  Christianity  had  a  less  thorough  effect  upon  the  slaves  of 
Roman  luxury  than  upon  their  barbarian  invaders,  both  belligerent  powers 
being  pagan ;  and  while  the  latter,  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  5th  and  6th  cen- 
turies contended  for  the  western  empire,  the  metropolitan  found  his  influence 
magnified  as  his  converts  increased,  until  he  was  certain  of  a  spiritual  supremacy 
over  nearly  all  the  new  tribes  of  ancient  Italy.  At  last,  the  primate  even  saw 
himself  the  honored  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  universal  bishop ;  and  having, 
in  A.  D.  605,  a  degree  of  imperial  power  conceded  to  him  by  Phocas,  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  -PapO) 
pope,  or  supreme  father  of  the  whole  church.  This  was  Boniface  III.,  the  67th 
bishop  from  St.  Peter.  The  papal  supremacy  thus  commenced,  whose  incum- 
bent was  entitled  ^*  his  holiness,'*  submitted  to  no  limits,  till  it  brought  roonarchs 
to  his  feet,  and  the  Christian  world  to  his  dictation,  f  From  the  institutions  of 
the  seventy  elders  under  Moses,  and  the  seventy  apostles  under  Christ,  the 
pope,  in  subsequent  sges,  formed  his  Consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court,  consist- 
ing of  the  same  number,  the  one  half  cardincd  priests,  and  the  other  cardinal 
deacons,  who  were  among  the  most  learned  and  influential  dignitaries  of  all 
the  Catholic  churches  in  Europe.  Vacancies  were  filled  by  his  nomination  and 
their  choice ;  and  by  them  the  pope  himself  was  elected.  As  he  pleased,  with 
or  without  their  advice,  he  issued  edicts,  epistles,  decretals,  bulls,  and  other 
mandates — all  stamped  with  the  authority  of  universal  canons. 

As  William's  conquest  of  England  was  under  papal  auspices,  spiritual  su- 
premacy was  claimed  as  a  right,  conceded  as  a  reward,  and  afterwards 
exercised  with  unwonted  vigor.  It  is  true,  the  Pope  had  previously  made  four 
or  five  bishops  in  England,  |  and  one  or  two  appeals  had  been  carried  to  Rome  ; 
still,  concessions  of  power  to  him  had  been  few  and  reluctant.  Now  he  was 
forward  to  put  his  prerogative  to  the  test  He  sent  his  legates  into  the  realm, 
allowed  and  received  appeals,  exempted  all  clergymen  or  clerks  from  taxes  and 
secular  power ;  and  by  a  general  sweep,  excommunicated  king  John,  A.  D.  1210, 
and  all  his  subjects  for  several  years,  because  of  non-submission ;  driving  him 
to  sarrender  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  See,  and  again  receive  and  hold  it  as  a 
fief  of  the  pope,  under  the  annual  rent  of  1,000  marks.  Afterwards,  there 
were  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  to  him  by  profits,  rents,  taxes  and  other  exac- 
tions, "yearly,  about  £70,000  sterling.**  Moreover,  the  pope,  by  his  bulls,  re- 
pealed or  dispensed  with  every  such  legislative  act  as  aimed  at  the  ecclesiastics, 
all  churchmen  being  generally  in  covenant  witli  the  same  dominant  spirit  In 
short,  the  Parliament  and  people  witnessed  this  result  afler  more  than  fifty 
years'  struggle  against  papal  supremacy.    Its  decrees  and  decretals,  collectively, 

*  Moibeim*!  Htot.  A.  D.  1073,  the  pope  was  elected  by  the  cardioala 

t  At   first,  eardinala,  who  were    ekUf  deaeona,  without  the  ioterrerence  of  the  emperor.    ColtmaiCs 

were  known  in  hiitorv  about  the  6th  or  7th  century  C.  Antiquities. 

of  tbe  Christian  era,  oeine  then  'ou]j  seven  ;  from  X  '^^  British  church  had  30  or  40  bishops,  when 

tiiM  to  tioM  increased  to  £3.  and]  A.  D.  1S77,  re-  the  Bomani  left  the  Island.    3  Gibbon  SSd ;  but 

daeed :  then  increased   to  oS,  and  settled  at  70—  tliey  preferred  to  keep  pepanta  from  the  see  of 

*'aqaal  in  aiUDbar  to  ths  diioiplM  of  Jmus."   After  Bonne.    3  JIBbur,  103L 
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Cdnrtif,  were  greatly  moUiplied  through  a  fall  century  after  Magna  Chaita,  nor 
did  they  cease  till  the  Reformation. 

Besiies  papal  canons,  there  were  others,  ordained  by  national  synods  of  the 
English  clergy,  denominated  Ugaiine  constitutions,  because  they  were  pre- 
acribcd  by  the  pope's  legate  or  nuncio,  who  principally  figured  in  the  call  and 
acts  of  these  convocations.  The  most  distingui^ihed  of  them  were  passed 
A.  D.  12*^0  and  1268,  under  the  direction  of  cardinals  Otto  and  Ottoboni.* 
These  were  succeeded  by  provincial  constitutions,  made  by  English  synods,  in 
which  the  upper  house  consisted  of  prelates  only,  over  whom  an  archbishop 

{^resided — and  the  lower  house,  of  delegates  from  **  the  several  dioceses  at 
arge,  and  of  each  particular  chapter  therein."  Of  these  Synods,  between 
A.  D.  1320  and  1445,  there  were  at  least  twenty-one ;  and  though  bolden  ia 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  their  constitutions  or  canons  were  adopted  A.  D. 
1462,  by  that  of  York,  and  thus  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  nationd 
code.  The  whole,  however,  was,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  Reformation,  A.  D. 
1535,  which  rendered  the  king  independent  of  the  pope,  to  continue  in  force 
till  revised ;  and  as  no  revision  has  taken  place,  all  remain  unchanged. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  there  were  also  Canonical  regulations  among 
English  churchmen,  which  William  revised  in  his  Great  Council.  Followed  by 
him  the  pope  gave  them  a  new  and  far  more  arbitrary  character.  A  multitude 
of  them  had  flowed  in  from  abroad ;  and  hence  one  Ivo,  a  bishop  in  the  first 
Henry's  reign,  about  A.  D.  1114,  collected  **  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  made 
by  popes  and  cardinals"  from  Constantine  to  this  time — ^interspersed  with 
^many  extravagant  opinions,"  exalting  the  "dominon  of  the  pope,  and  greatly 
advancing  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy."  But  the  compilation,  like  the  Roman 
code  of  Theodosius,  in  character,  published  676  years  before,  contained  nothing 
more  than  the  decrees  of  popes.  Neither  one  was  a  system  of  laws— each 
only  a  scope  of  materials.  Nay,  from  the  first,  the  nations,  which  had  supplanted 
the  Romans,  utterly  contemned  their  laws  and  their  literature,  and  consequent- 
ly, their  legal  codes  fell  into  oblivion.  Meanwhile,  among  the  many  dialects 
spoken  by  the  victorious  invaders,  the  Latin  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  all  learned  churchmen  in  Christendom.  They  studied  it  thoroughly — ^tliey 
freely  spake  it ;  and  when  the  revival  of  letters  began  to  dawn,  selections  of 
the  Civil  Law  acquired  notice  at  the  seminaries  in  Paris  and  Bologna.  Es- 
pecially among  the  monks  of  the  latter  place  the  study  of  the  Theodotian  code 
and  certain  parts  of  the  pandects  assumed  to  have  a  place  among  the  Roman 
Classics.  At  this  juncture,  one  Gratian,  the  most  learned  of  the  monks,  be- 
came fully  aware  of  what  was  in  the  greatest  degree  needed ;  and  having  re- 
covered a  complete  copy  of  the  Pandects,  A.  D.  1 137 — 38,  he  compiled  from 
them  and  from  Ivo's  collection,  a  complete  system  of  canon  law.  It  was  a 
dif^H  of  synodial  decisions  and  opinions,  canons  of  councils,  and  decretal 
epistles  of  popes — all  tending  to  exalt  the  Roman  see  and  the  clergy,  above 
every  exercise  of  civil  power.  His  plan  was  imitative  of  the  Pandects  ;  and  by 
nnlimited  extracts  from  them,  the  Canon  Law  was  enriched  with  precedents, 
formulas  of  process,  and  ten  thousand  principles — thence  deriving  the  attributes 
of  figure,  form,  and  spirit.  This  celebrated  compilation,  published  A.  D.  115],t 
was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  and  took  the  title  Decretom.  It  embraced 
all  decretal  and  canonical  ordinanceSf  became  the  grand  code  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  superseded  all  former  collections  of  the  kind  extant.  In  this  way  was 
Me  canon  and  civil  law  indissolubly  wedded  together ;  the  latter  being  the  sub- 
stance and  life  of  the  former:  Both  were  afterwards  studied  with  great  avidity 
bv  all  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  clergymen  or  lawyers. 
To  the  above  far-famed  Decretum,  are  to  be  subjoined  the  Decretals  of  the  ninth 
Gregory ;  published  A.  D.  1231,  in  five  books;  a  sixth  volume,  containing  sub- 
sequent decretals,  appeared  A.  D.  1298,  the  work  of  pope  Boniface  Vill. ;  in 
A.  D.  1308,  pope  Clement  V.  gave  to  the  public  his  decretals,  being  the 
sevenM  volume,  called  "  the  Clementine  Constitutions : "  and  another,  the  eighth^ 
.^^"^^^"■^"^"^""■^■"^"■^^^^^^^"^■— ^^^— ^^^— ^^^^^^^■^^■^— "^^^^^^^■^^— ^^^"^•"^— ^^^-^— »-^^«^— ^^^^««™^^™^»^Mi^^»»^^^"» 

*  fyhu  d4  Jitkonm  pobliihed  A.  D.  1290,  a  loarned  of  the  canoni  made  in  the  ProWoee  ofCanterbory— 

eoouiMoUry  oo  theM  eooetitationi— **  the  f  aide  of  Pint  printed  A.  O.  1406. 

oar  elerieal  ooorta.**    Ahout  900  veara  aAerwarda,  f  '*  Eeoleaiaatieal  emoaet  «rere  henoeferward  triad 

ITfli.  LgtidW0d§  wroU  hit  «  ProTtneiale  "  or  digeit  bj  the  Canoo  Law.>*   3  Milnar  Ch.  Hitt.  387. 
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was  collected  aboot  1414,  contaloii];  the  '^eztravagaDts"  of  John  XXII.ythe 
1]  Itb  pope.  This  and  fivt  books  containing  the  new  decretals  of  later  popes- 
are  much  like  **  the  Novels  of  the  Civil  Law.** 

Such  are  the  sources  and  compilations  of  the  Engliah  Canon  haw.  Nor  does 
it  take  cognizance  merely  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
polity,  the  religious  faith  and  practice  of  professorsi  and  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  conscience :  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  recovery  of  tithes,  to  marria^esy 
legitimacy,  dead  men's  estates,  indignity  to  clerks  or  ministers,  defamation^ 
adulterous  intercourse,  consanguinity,  divorce  and  alimony. 

The  Common  Law  consists  of  such  customs,  usages,  maxims  and  rules,  con- 
cerning persons  and  property,  as  have  become  established  by  universal  tacit 
assent.  A  statute  is  an  express  act  of  the  legislative  power ;  and  a  canon  is 
an  ordinance  of  the  clergy,  conceded  by  government ;  while  the  common  law 
is  settled  and  known  by  immemorial  use  and  practice — ascertained  and  deter- 
mined, when  there  is  doubt,  by  courts  of  judicature.  This  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  constitution,  character,  and  power  of  those  tribunals  whose  jurisdiction 
is  so  extensive  and  important. 

Besides  the  Witten-age-motes  of  the  Saxons,  the  Great  or  Common  Council 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  Parliament,  so  called  since  Magna  Charta;  there  have 
always  been  subordinate  judicial  courts,  both  of  criminal  and  ctvi2  jurisdiction* 
Among  the  Saxons  were  the  Town  and  the  County  Court,  both  of  which  were 
holden  by  the  Earl  of  the  shire,  or  his  deputy,  the  sheriff,  and  by  the  Bishop. 
In  the  former,  [the  Town,]  which  was  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  when  an  ecclesi- 
astical cause  was  tried,  the  Bishop  presided ;  in  all  others,  the  Earl  or  sheriff 
took  the  chair,  as  he  did  also  in  the  county  court,  where  were  only  the  trials  of 
civil  causes.    These  were  the  highest  judicial  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  after  the  conquest,  was  denominated 
Uie  King^s  Court,  [^ula  Begia,]  because  it  was  established  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  was  holden  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  king's  palace,  wherever  he 
chose  to  reside.  This  court  consisted  of  the  grand  justiciary,  treasurer,  chan- 
cellor, chamberlain,  steward,  marshall  and  constable — being  the  seven  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  aided  by  the  great  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the 
realm  ;  and  five  or  six  judges  learned  in  the  law.  "  All  kinds  of  pleas,  civil  and 
criminal,  were  cognizable  by  this  court,  though  there  were  actually  brought 
into  it  only  cases  of  the  most  importance.  In  it,  the  king  presided,  and  in  his 
absence,  the  grand  Justiciary.  All  writs  bore  teste  of  that  officer,  were  granted 
on  payment  of  a  fine  or  fee,  were  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  his  seal ;  and 
ran  tJiroughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  court  was  early  divided  into  several 
Chambers;  resulting  subsequently  in  the  establishment  of  five  principal  Tribu- 
nals. These  and  the  judicial  powers  assigned  to  them  are  the  following,  name- 
ly :  to  the  king*s  bench,  all  indictable  offences ;  to  the  Cofnmon  Pleas,  all  real 
actions ;  and  to  the  Exchequer,  all  revenue  matters — in  each  of  which  were  four 
judges,  who  held  at  Westminster  hall  in  Liondon,  severally,  four  terms  in  a  year; 
who  generally  bad  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  personal  actions,  and  who 
tried  issuable  facts  by  juries.  The  fourth  is  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Equity, 
holden  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  takes  cognizance  of  frauds,  accidents, 
trusts,  penalties,  specific  performances,  and  other  matters  in  which  strict  law 
cannot  administer  relief.  The  Exchequer  Chamber  is  the  fifth  court — holden  by 
the  twelve  judges  of  the  first  three  preceding  courts,  to  try  alledged  errors  ia 
them.  The  two  last  sit  without  juries,  and  all  five  hold  their  sessions  at  West- 
minster hall. 

Every  issue  joined  in  the  King's  bench.  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  is 
tried  therein  respectively,  JVtn  Prius,*  that  is,  urUess  before  the  time  assigned 
for  the  trial  of  the  cases,  certain  of  the  judges  and  learned  Serjeants,  specially 
commissioned  for  the  purpose,  should  try  them  in  the  counties  where  the  suite 
originated — a  duty  they  are  sure  to  perform,  by  holding  their  circuit  courts  in 
each  county  through  the  realm,  twice  every  year ;  and  taking  verdicts  and  re- 

*  Tha  J/Ui  Priut  Jad^et  or  Joitioot  were  mIU  tho  Com.  Pleat  5  or  0;  in  the  kinf*i  booeh  4  or  5 
hi  Ubms  of  Ed.  I.— now  called  ^^snte»i**  and  in  Jodgee,  and  they  iat  onlj  from  Bin  themorniof  t« 
the  reigna  of  Uenry  VI.  and  Edw.  IV.  there  were  in    U  o°cloek— three  boor*.    4  lUmie,  1S9. 
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taminjr  them  with  the  other  proceedings  [^postea*^  to  the  respective  coarts, 
whence  the  causes  were  originally  entered.  There  is  also  the  old  county 
court,*  now  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to  40«. ;  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the 
archdeacon's  and  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  oracles  of  the  Canon  Law  ; 
all  subject  to  the  control  of  those  higher  courts,  which  in  framing  their  decisions 
on  the  Common  and  Statute  laws,  cite  multitudes  of  maxims  from  the  Civil 
Law,  as  being  the  essence  of  reason,  practical  justice,  and  common  sense. 

All  gentrcd  cusiomSf  being  the  constituents  of  the  Common  Law,  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  judges — particular  customs  and  all  other  facts,  by  the  jury. 
This  latter  is  an  institution  which  exhibits  traces  of  an  origin  in  the  Roman 
Republic ;  introduced  into  England  while  it  was  her  province,  by  her  pro- 
prietors and  procurators.  The  Saxons  were  always  partial  to  trials  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  all  causes  in  the  SheriSk*,  Town  and  County  Court  were 
decided  by  the  suUors.j  These  consisted  of  the  Thanes  and  freemen  attending 
court,  of  whom,  a  number  pretty  large  though  indefinite,  being  selected  on  the 
spot,  heard  the  evidence,  and  determined  by  a  majority,!  both  the  law  and  the 
fact  When  Rollo,  A.  D.  890,  led  his  followers  into  Normandy,  the  custom  of 
trying  small  causes  by  *^  twelve  men "  or  more,  was  carried  with  them,  and 
thence  transported,  at  the  conquest,  into  England.  §  For  90  years,  all  issues  of 
fact,  triable  in  the  Aula  Regis  or  its  chambers,  were  determined  by  juries  io 
the  king's  palace ;  afterwards,  justices  itinerant  or  in  eyre,  once  in  seven  years, 
took  a  circuit  through  the  counties,  and  tried  in  them  all  undecided  causes. 
This  educed  the  semi-annual  nisi  prius  circuits  above  mentioned,  which  fol- 
lowed the  new  arrangement  of  the  courts,  subsequent  to  Magna  Charta.  For 
by  this  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  unless  ^  by  the  lawfal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  that  is,  '*  by  a  lawful  trial,'* 
or  by  a  sworn  jury,  so  much  the  boast  of  Englishmen. 

CompUaiions  of  English  customs  or  Common  Law,  have  been  made  by  two 
Saxon  kings — Alfred  the  Great,  and  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  republished 
about  A.  D.  1130,  by  Henry  L,  who  professed  to  be  a  cordial  advocate  for  them. 
Though  this  compend  of  his  had  in  view  principally  the  good  of  the  county 
court,  it  touched  upon  real  estate  and  upon  crimes.  At  this  period,  three  codes 
were  contending  for  supremacy,  severally  and  warmly  espoused  by  their 
respective  votaries;  thus  the  Comtnon  law  claimed  the  multitude;  the  Ccmorif 
all  the  clerical  learning;  and  the  new  JVorman  system,  the  royal  and  paramount 
power.  To  methodize  and  sustain  the  last  of  the  three,  appeared  the  law- 
treatise  of  Glanville,  A.  D.  1187:  and  though  entitled  a  Treatise  on  the  law9 
and  customs  of  England,  it  dwells  principally  upon  the  feudal  tenure  and  its 
numerous  incidents :  and  in  the  close,  upon  attorneys,  civil  actions,  and  pleas 
of  the  crown.  The  next  was  but  a  Dialogue  upon  the  court  and  revenue  office 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  no  more  than  these  two  preceded  Magna  Charta.  In 
&ct,  the  foregoing  two  and  all  other  law  treatises  subsequently  published,  prior 
to  Elizabeth's  reign,  A.  D.  1555,  a  period  of  four  centuries,  were  only  about 
twenty-four,  ||  and  many  of  these  quite  short.    The  next  were  the  celebrated 

*  The  original   jurisdiction    of  the   Town  tvaa  Old  Tenure*  ;  JVafurs  Brevium^  [formi  of  writs] ; 

taken  away  A.  D.  I4(i2,  and  given  to  the  Quarter  and  AVva  JVVirrattoRe« — law  pleadings,  three  trea- 

Beasiona.    Sc  1  Edu.  IV.  tiaes,  (L.)    1448,  John  Fortencue,  (L.)  Com.  &  Viv, 

t  1  Coke,  S  Inst    99:    "The  auiton  were  the  law,  jurv  trials;   lawyers.  Tranalated  1&I6.    1473, 

Judges  in  those cuurts."  Tkoa.    Ltte/efoii'«  Tenures,    (P.)  a    most    famoua 

X  At  least  12  agreeing  thereto— perhaps  from  19  treatise.    1473,  JVic.  Stralkam,  {F.)  [prepared  per- 

compurgators     1  R.  20.  haps  15141 ;  an  alphabetical  Abridgement.     1514. 

$  A    revised  statute  of  Hen.  II.  recognized  an  .tfia&^my  FitzAer&ere, Grand  Abridgement,  (P.) }  and 

**  assise*'  of  1^  men  sworn  to  by  questions  of  dis-  RastelPs  Tables,  (P.),  &  \S^4,  his  J^atura  Breviuwt^ 

leixen— BO  called  from  aesideo,  a  Latin  etymon,  to  (L.  &  P.),  forma  of  writs.    Translated  into  English, 

be  fcote^  together.  1540,  His  new  book  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  (F.) 

\\  A.  D.  liil,  Rannlphua  de  OlanvUle,  {in  Latin^)  translated  into  English.      1530,    Saint    Oermatn, 

ia  at  the  head  of  the  law  writers  in  England.    1157,  2  Dialogues— Doctor  and  Student,  (L  )    1527—1546, 

Diahgut  de  Scaecario.  (L.)    1262,  ^Tcxry  Bracton^  John  and  tViUiam  Raetell,  Entries  (L.):  Terms  of 

(U)  treats  on  the  "Laws  and  Customs"  of  England,  the  Law,  (P.)  Register,  (L.),  writs:  Statutes,  the 

1975,  Jokon  BriUon  or  Breton^  (French,)  abridge-  first  in    English.      1532L  John  Perkins,  profitable 

ment  of  the  Law.    1285,  F/eta,  (L)  commentary  on  book  of  conveyancing,  (P.)      I.'>g6,  fVm.  Staunforde^ 

Olanville  and  Bracton  and  some  more.    1290,  Gilbert  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  (P.)    1578,  Edmund  Plowden^ 

d§  Tkomt&n,  (L.)  short  abridgement — multum  in  (F.)   Commentaries   or   Reports,  Translated    into 

imrvo.    1300,  Ralph  de  ffenshamf  (L.)  notes  on  ac-  English.     1592—1634,  Sir  Edward    Cek$*»  woik«| 

tioos  at  law.     1327^  Andrew  Home's  Mirror  of  Jus-  mostly  in  English. 
ticM,  (L.)  a  body  of  Common  Law.    1398—1376, 
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works  of  Plowden  and  Coke ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  self-same  Tear, 
15789  the  one  published  his  learned  commentaries,  and  the  other  pleaded  his 
first  caase.  Subsequently,  the  number  of  law-writers  has  been  such  as  to  per- 
mit no  more  than  the  mention  of  Viner,  Comyns,  Bacon,  Blacketone  and  Reeve ; 
ail  of  whom  intermix  the  common  and  statute  law  as  suits  their  purpose,  except 
the  last,  who  gives  us  a  history  of  the  statutes. 

But  the  Reports^  ever  since  Magna  Charta,  have  been  considered  of  inesti- 
mable value.  They  contain  histories  of  disputed  cases,  with  the  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  several  Supreme  Courts  before  mentioned;  and  though  they 
always  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  the  statutes,  they  teach  what  is  certain  and 
sanctioned  Common  Law,  in  any  part  of  the  community.  The  first  were  the 
Year-books,  being  annual  compendiums  of  adjudged  cases  between  A.  D.  1307, 
and  A.  D.  1536,  a  period  of  230  years.  The  next  were  cases  coeval  with  them, 
and  though  scattered  through  the  reigns  of  12  kings — a  period  of  more  than 
300  years — were  collected  with  great  diligence  by  Jenkins,  Keilwey  and  Benloe, 
who  were  cotemporaries  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  reported  cases 
occurring  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  But  between  that  time  and  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  1603,  an  interval  of  one  century,  there  have  come  down  to  us  the 
volumes  of  twenty-three*  different  reporters;  and  the  whole  number  since, 
are  supposed  to  equal  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.  With  these  statements, 
we  close  our  remarks  upon  the  Common  Law,  Customs,  the  law  writers,  and 
reported  decisions — ^so  much  connected  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
English  jurisprudence. 

From  this  view  of  the  Laws,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Lawyers — 
in  respect  to  their  literary  education — their  legal  studies — their  professional 
practice,  and  their  distinguishing  character. 

The  education  requisite  to  fit  men  for  an  introduction  to  the  books  of  the 
law,  has  fluctuated  with  the  changes  of  times.  The  liberal  arts  were  contemned 
by  the  northern  barbarians,  who  took  from  the  Romans  their  country,  and 
covered  it  with  dynasties  of  their  own.  In  the  mean  time,  Christianity  suc- 
cessively assailed  by  persecution,  by  barbarism,  and  by  the  spiritual  pride  of 
her  own  pretenders,  wept  to  behold,  at  the  end  of  six  centuries,  her  lamps  of 
knowledge  scattered  and  extinguished,  and  her  temples  of  piety  occupied  by  the 
councils  or  minions  of  papal  supremacy.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  ^  dark  ages" 
already  lowered — ages  when  commenced,  that  filled  up  a  cycle  of  more  than  six 
hundred  gloomy  years.  In  vain  did  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  800,  endeavor  to  re- 
vive learning  in  modern  Europe — in  vain  did  the  great  Alfred,  late  in  the  next 
century,  found,  to  ,moch  purpose,  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment,  A.  D.  915,  of  another  at  Cambridge  ;  for  both  of 
these,  ailer  a  century  of  great  efibrts  to  revivify  science,  were  ravaged  by  the 
Danes ;  the  eclipse  on  learning  increased ;  Noblemen  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
unlettered  ;  and  for  a  long  time  before  and  even  afler  the  conquest,  the  princi- 
pal places  for  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  were  at  the  schools,  in  the  cathedral 
ekureheM  of  the  bishops,  or  in  the  convenes  of  the  monks,  f  The  former  took 
precedence,  being  the  seminaries  in  which  young  men  preparing  for  holy  orders 
were  usually  educated ;  and  in  both,  especially  those  in  baronies  and  abbeys, 
there  were  fine  libraries  and  able  instructors.  The  monks  in  the  dark  ages 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  modern  scholars,  for  being  the  principal  agents 
in  preserving  the  lights  of  science  from  utter  extinction.  Edgar,  whose  prime 
minister,  Dunstan,  was  a  monk,  built  and  repaired  40  religious  houses ;  pious 
zeal  became  emulous ;  and  between  the  Conquest  and  Magna  Charta,  there 
were  founded  in  England  no  fewer  than  557  of  these  establishments.  The 
monks  and  the  clergymen  were  the  educated  part  of  the  community,  and  they 
shone  with  considerable  lustre. 

At  those  seminaries  were  taught  the  Latin,  French,  and  rarely  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages ;  Aristotle's  logic,  physics  and  ethics,  Tully's  rhetoric. 


*  TbeM  are  AnderioD,  Benloe,  BrownloOf  Brook,  verton :  leveral  of  whom  reported  eaaei  alio  ia  tha 

Gary,  Coke,  Croke,  Daliaon,  Dickini,  Dyer,  Godbolt,  reigni  of  Jamea  I.,  and  of  hii  sod. 
Goabboroof  h,Hol»artfHattoa,  Leonard,  Moore,  Noy,       j*  The  nobility  were  ignorant ;  all  the  learned  mto 

Owm, Plowden,  Pophan, SaWlIe, Tothill  and  YeV  '  '" 


belonged  to  "  the  regular  01  eecalar  clergy."   6  Her- 
vey*e  Jiii.  1533. 
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Qaintilian's  institates,  Eaclid's  elemeDts  of  geometry,  and  Ptolemy's  astron- 
omy.   Instructed  in  the  art  of  a  fair  and  beautiful  hand-writing,  as  a  farther 
accomplishment,  many  of  the  monks  excelled  in  penmanship,  and  spent  years 
in  transcribing  books.     As  science   began  to  dawn,  there  was   no    brancla 
which  did,  in  importance  and  usefulness,  compare  with  that  of  foreign  lan- 
guages.   For  what  the  Romans  could  neyer  accomplish  was  thoroughly  effected 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  these  having  expelled  the  British  dialect  to  Walos*  and. 
Cornwall,  and  entirely  substituted  their  own ;  f  while  yet  they  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  cultivate  it  for  centuries  afler  the  Norman  conquest,  and  they  always 
hated  the  French.    The  Latin  was  altogether  the  roost  prevalent — it  being  the 
language  in  which  all  books  were  written,  all  sciences  taught,  all  epistolary 
correspondence  carried  on,  all  scholars  conversed,  and  the  clergymen  preached 
sometimes  even  to  the  common  people.    In  fact,  the  dialect  was  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  Europe  was  at  length  denominated 
the  "  Latin  Church:' 

But  the  French  language,  introduced  from  Normandy  at  the  Conquest,  was 
palmed  upon  the  English  with  small  success,  in  lieu  of  their  own  ;  they  being 
proudly  slow  to  learn  the  use  of  any  new  dialect.  Immediately,  however,  the 
Normans  did,  to  some  extent,  substitute  theirs  for  the  Latin,  and  found  the 
angle  where  the  digressive  separation  of  the  clerical  and  legal  professions 
commenced.  All  transactions  at  Court  were  in  the  French ;  the  Conqueror, 
the  barons,  and  all  the  Normans  used  it  in  conversation,  as  they  were  unable  to 
understand  any  other.  So  heartily,  indeed,  was  the  '*  Anglo-Saxon  brogue " 
despised  and  ill-treated  by  him  and  bis  proud  lords,  that,  according  to  his  orders, 
the  "  children  at  school  were  to  be  taught  the  first  elements  of  grammar  aad 
letters  in  French,  and  not  in  English."  Meanwhile  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who 
were  his  favorites  or  his  advisers,  were  able  to  preserve  the  use  and  reputation 
of  the  Latin  ;  so  that  both  languages  were  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  by  the  learned  ecclesiastics  and  monks;  those  institutions 
being  at  that  period  committed  to  their  direction.  Many  young  men  of  the  first 
rank  were  educated  in  them,  while  numbers  prefered  to  finish  their  literary 
course  in  the  University  at  Paris — denominated  even  then  *Uhe  city  of  letters'* 
— where  the  French  language  was  at  so  early  a  period  spoken  and  taught  with 
considerable  purity.  In  fact,  within  a  single  century  after  the  Conquest,  the 
English  youth  *'  occupied  several  schools  or  colleges "  at  that  university.  It 
took  rank  of  every  other  in  Europe  ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D.  1215,  it  began  to 
confer  "  academical  honors  or  degrees."  These  presently  becoming  "  great  ob- 
jects of  ambition  and  incitements  to  learning,"  were  soon  aflerwards  conferred 
at  the  English  and  other  universities. 

But  if  the  Normans  hated  the  English  and  their  language,  the  clergy,  in  a 
greater  degree  contemned  their  Common  Law,  as  a  rhapsody  of  unknown  cus- 
toms ;  and  therefore,  about  the  time  Gratiau's  Decretum  appeared,  Theobald,  a 
Norman  abbot,  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  placed  one  Roger  Vacarius 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  |  to  lecture  on  the  Canon  and  Civil  laws ;  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  already  begun  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bologna  and  other  places. 
The  purpose  was  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  classic  course.    This  excited  so 

*  Pater-nmter  in  Modern  Welch.    Bin  [our]  Ta-  t  Specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  English,  A.  D. 

dyr  [Father^  hwn  [who]  wyt  [art]  yn  [in]  y  ne&cdd  1154.    *'  On  ihia  vaer,  waerd  the  king  Stephen  ded; 

and  bobyriodaet  Taurei  fel(I|Waeroo  bis  wrif  and  bit 
vune,  bebyried.** 

1  **  For  lewed  men  I  undyrtoke 

,  .    J  In  Englyshe  tonge  to  make  this  boke 

^    ,  ,              ^                       ^       .            heaven] :  For  many  beyn  of  suche  roannere 

Dyao  [givel  i  [antn]  ni  [as]  hoddy w  [tnia  day]  em  I'hat  tayis  and  ryms  wylo  blaibty  here." 

EourJ  bara  Tdaily]  heany  ddiol  [bread].    Aroadden  X  ^^  1758,  there  were  supposed  to  bo  in  Oxford 

forffive]  i  [unto]  ni  [usjein  [our]  dylcdion  [debts]  University,  1,000  students  who  live  on  the  revennte; 

et  [as]  ymaddQjrpn  [wo  forgive]  ninnare  [every  and  others,  who  maintained  tbemselven,  about  3,000. 

inanj  in'JyIedw  [mdobted  to  us] :  ac  fandl  nae  [not]  in  all,3,000.  After  4  yeais*  study,  a  student  proceedea 

arwain  [lead]  ni  [uVli  [into]  brofedigaeth  ftempta-  B.  A.;  and  M.  A.  in  three  years  more.    For  tba 

tion]4.euhr  [rather J  gwarcd  [guard  or  deliver]  ni  four  faculties  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic  and  BJasie: 

]asj  rha^  [from]  drwg  [evil]:  Canys  [fori  eiadot  in  7  years  more,  B.  D.;  and  4  years  more,  D.  D.; 

[thine]  ti  [be]  yw^r  [your]  (layraas   [kingdom]  aV  and  so  in  the  other  three.    Thu  ia  tho  arwCocrotie 

-f^nd  your]  north  [power]  a*r  [and  your]  gogonranl  university, 
glory]  yn  [in]  ces  [times]  oosoe^  [everlasting.] 
Amen. 
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mneh  alarm  araon^  the  friends  of  the  Common  lair,  that  king  StepheD,  A.  D. 
1152,  was  induced  to  silence  the  lecturer,  and  leave  the  study  of  these  lavrs  to 
be  parsaed  in  the  cathedral  schools  and  convents.  Both  were  nevertheless  re- 
vived at  the  English  universities,  in  the  next  reign  ;  and  afterwards  doctorates 
in  a  degree,  whose  initials  were  J.  U.  D.  ["Juris  Utriusque  Doctor,"]  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  most  learned  proficients  in  them,  through  300  years,  to  the 
Reformation.  At  that  time  it  was,  when  Henry  VIII.  forbade  any  more  lec- 
tures to  be  read  or  degrees  conferred,  in  the  Canon  law ;  and  ever  since,  a 
diploma  only  to  those  most  learned  [Docitu]  in  the  Civil  Law,  [D.  C.  L.]  has 
been  and  is  still  awarded.  ** Bachelor  of  Arts"  [B.  A.]  was  the  earliest  aca- 
demical degree  in  the  sciences,  and  it  was  and  is  given  to  scholars  who  have 
studied  four  years  at  Oxford,  or  three  years  at  Cambridge,  or  at  London  since 
1^25,  the  year  when  this  last  university  was  founded.  That  o^ Master  of  Arts^ 
[M.  A.]  was  superadded  at  the  end  of  three  more  years  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
Boits ;  and  that  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  after  a  further  period  of  seven  years  in 
theological  studies.  But  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  16G4,  that  the  English  university 
of  Cambridge  conferred  any  academicai  or  honorary  degree  upon  a  jurist  of  the 
Common  LawJ^ 

To  scholars  who  had  particularly  in  view  the  study  of  the  law,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  was  the  more  indispensable,  because  of  the 
ultimate  and  extensive  use  of  these  languages  in  all  leffal  transactions.  Long 
before  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  vanquished,  the  law  pleadings  and  records  were 
generally  in  Latin ;  the  statutes  from  the  Conquest  to  1483,  often  changed  from 
that  language  to  the  French  ;  those  particularly  of  the  Conqueror,  were  all  in 
Norman- French;  and  the  others  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  eight  kings,  were  in 
Latin.  Many  of  them  appeared  likewise  in  an  English  version,  when  they 
were  severally  proclaimed  at  the  County  Courts,  and  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  people  in  any  other  language.  To  begin  with  Edward  L,  A.  D.  1272,  • 
tfae  dress  used  during  his  reign,  was  the  vernacular  French,  "being  that  spoken 
at  Paris."  Afterwards  the  statutes  were  sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in 
French,  through  200  years,  to  Edward  V.,  A.  D.  1483.  A  little  before  his  time, 
they  began  to  appear  in  English,  though  usually  in  French,  and  after  him, 
always  in  English.  "Abridgements  of  the  statutes"  were  subsequently  in  the 
French  language,  none  were  in  English  print  till  a  further  lapse  of  50  years. 
So  too  of  the  t^  law  books  previously  named,  15  were  in  the  Latin,  and  11  in 
the  French  language :  and  of  the  year-books  and  the  reporters  immediately 
subsequent,  there  is  one  thing  common  to  all,  "  they  followed  the  language  in 
which  their  predecessors  had  written  and  published  their  reports,  namely,  in 
the  Law- French."-}-  Such  were  the  seminaries  and  departments  of  literary 
acquisition ;  and  when  scholars  were  graduated,  or  competently  educated  in 
the  languages  and  sciences,  most  of  them,  who  had  not  in  view  the  practice  of 
the  Common  Law,  pursued  their  professional  studies  at  one  of  the  universities. 

But  the  common  law  student  found,  at  those  institutions,  no  encouragement 
to  his  pursuitB.|  For  ere  the  Normans  and  English  had  become  assimilated,  in 
a  predominant  degree,  a  warfare  was  commenced  by  the  clerical  civilians  and 
canonists  against  the  common  launders,  which,  after  the  time  Vacarises  lectured 
at  Oxford,  resulted  in  a  divorce  of  parties,  which  nothing  could  remove.  The 
clergy,  who  were  invested  with  the  control  of  the  universities,  had  an  advan- 
tage there  ;  while  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  formerly  clerical  dignitaries, 
were,  after  Magna  Charta,  commonly  selected  from  the  most  learned  of  the  bar, 

*  "  The  degreot  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate  and  Doo-  f  4  Reore,  H.  E.  L.  415.    The  eates  in  the  jear 

tor,  have  been  mentioned  by  no  writer  before  the  booki  were  taken  bjr  the  prothonotariet,  or  chief 

time  of  Gratian,  (A.  D.  1151).    First  instituted  at  ecribefi  in  Court,  at  the  ez|ien8o  of  the  crown,  and 

Bolo^a,  by  Pope  Eogeniat  III.,  to  encourafe  the  published  annually. 

•tndv* or  the  Cflium  Law *->eoon  introduced  at  Paris,  %  Though  till  the  last  age  there  was  ^no  eoD- 

and  bestowed  on  students  of  divinilf.    So  that  Bo-  noxion  between  the  Common  Law  and  the  Universi- 

lo^a  for  law,  and  Paris  for  divinity,  were  looked  on  ties,"  Selden  says  the  laws  were  taught  as  early  at 

as  the  greatest  seminaries  in  Curope."— 3  MUmer*»  king  Stephen's  reign,  in  the  monasteries,  and  in  some 

Ck,  Hist.  397-8.    The  catalogue  of  graduates,  Ac.  more  distinguished  families  and  in  academies.  **For- 

in  Cambridge  University,  £ng.,  begins  1259,  between  tescue  and  Lord  Coke  both  allow,  the  uolversitiet 

which  year  and  1787,  are  upwards  of  90.000  names  ;  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  wars  itnngert  to  Um 

and  the  first  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  A.  D.  IWl-^er  atady  of  oar  [Comxnoo]  law.** 
Littrtg  RBgioM. 
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and  they  encooraged  the  idea  of  separate  law-schools  or  stndies.  The  Com- 
mon Pleas  were  also  by  that  charter  located  at  Westminster,  where  the  Ex- 
chequer always  sat,  and  the  king's  bench  held  most  of  its  sessions  ;  where  the 
great  lawyers  resided,  and  where,  too,  the  law-libraries  were  the  best  in  the 
realm  ;  when  all  books  were  in  manuscript,  scarce  and  dear.  The  excellence 
of  the  English  laws  and  customs,  beautified  by  Bracton's  Treatise,  appearing 
in  1262,  excited  admiration  when  its  free  principles  and  doctrines  were  cootra- 
distinguished  to  the  arbitrary  system  of  the  Canonists — all  which  circumstances 
and  considerations  led  to  the  origin  of  the  law-students'  Inns  at  Westroinstefy 
established  within  a  half  century  ader  Magna  Charta.  At  first,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  "  divers  learned  men  in  the  laws  opened  schools  in  London,  and 
taught  such  as  resorted  thither,  the  laws  of  the  realm."  The  students  in  those 
schools  were  at  length  accommodated  with  '* studies"  or  chambers, — and  the 
honsea  where  they  first  associated,  took  the  name  of  Hostels,"  and  then  "  Inns 
of  Court,"  and  of  "Chancery" — two  several  orders  of  diflferent  grades — so 
named,  because  their  innmates  '*  belonged  to  the  king's  courts." 

There  were  six  of  the  upper  order,  or  Inns  of  Court,  and  each  one  was  a 
law-society,  though  unincorporated.  The  first,  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
was  situated  in  that  part  of  London  called  Holborn.  When  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  was  dissolved,  A.  D.  1324,  their  possessions  came  to  the  crown,  of 
which  one  temple  was  rented  to  *'  divers  professors  of  the  law,  from  Thavei's 
Inn  at  Holborn"  divided  into  the  Inner  and  Middle  TempUs^''^  and  ultimately 
granted  to  the  professors  and  students  of  the  law  in  them.  The  other  four  are 
Lincoln's,  Gray's,  and  the  two  SerjeanVs  Inns — the  two  latter  being  the  most 
famous  of  the  whole,  f  But  all  of  them  were  large,  beautiful  buildings,  accom* 
modated  with  numerous  chambers,  both  elegant  and  convenient— with  extensive 
law-libraries; — with  a  chapel  for  public  worship,  and  a  victualling  hall;  and 
«with  a  tasteful,  enchanting  garden.  In  term-time,  the  lawyers  live  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  having  spacious  apartments  in  which  they  can  attend  to  their 
professional  business  without  interruption. 

The  Inns  of  Chancery,  originally  ien,  now  sevent  or  eight,  established  suc- 
cessively between  A.  D.*  1327,  and  A.  D.  1451,  are  those  in  which  abide  chiefly 
attorneys,  solicitors,  learners,  apprentices,  students  and  clerks ;  and  any  one  of 
these  institutions,  though  separate  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  nevertheless  an 
appendage  to  some  one  of  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  scholar  wishes  to 
be  admitted  a  law-studentj  he  applies  to  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  after  being  ques- 
tioned and  received,  he  spends  two  or  more  years  in  pursuing  his  studies  at  an 
appendant  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  then  comes  forward  to  the  Inn  where  he  was 
matriculated,  and  completes  his  professional  studies.  For  a  long  period  after 
Magna  Charta,  the  whole  terra  of  clerkship  was  nine  years ;  after  the  art  of 
printing,  eight  years,  and  after  the  Reformation,  Jive  years — the  present  term. 
In  Fortescue's  time,  as  he  tells  us,  §  there  were  more  than  2,000  youn?  men  at 
these  Inns ;  and  he  adds  that  noblemen  were  in  the  habit,  at  that  age,  of  placing 

*  llieM  are  in  Fleet  itreet.  the  Middle  Temple.    Thavoi*i  Inn,  occupied  in  tlM 

t  The  Earl  of  Lifuoln^  well  affected  towardi  the  reign  of  Kdw.  III.,  and  FMrnivaU^  Inn,  [Lordi  For- 

atudy  of  the  Common   Law,  leaaed  a  mansion  to  nival]  9  Hen.  IV.,  belong  to  Lincoln*i  Inn.    Staple's 

law-proficienta,  A.  D.  1310 ;  and  A.  D.   1578,  the  /nit,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.,  and  Bamarfs  /im,  ia 

Benehen  porchaaed  it  in  fee  for  £530 :  thie  i%  Lin-  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  bnlongi   to  6ray*s  Inn. 

coln*R  Inn,  in  Chancery  lane Orafs  Inn  waa  Thavei's  Inn,  however,  ia  said  to  have  been  lately 

originally  the  mansion  of  Lord  Oray,  who  leased  it  taken  down. 

to  the  Prior  and  monks  of  a  monastery ;  and  they  N.  B.  The  College  or  Society  of  Civiliana  have 

rented  it  to  gentlemen  of  the  law  till  the  Roforma-  their  splendid  mansion  on  the  south  side  of  St.  PauPs, 

tion,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  law^society  in  fee  called  "  Doctor^  Common*,^  from  their  collegiate 

farm.     This  ia  in  Holbtfrn As  early  as  manner  of  living.     Here  reside  the  judgea  or  the 

A.  D.  1449,  the  SerjeanU  held  in  Fleet  street  on  Arches,  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  Courts,  and  in 

rent,  "SsHeont'*  Inn  t**  and  Scrope's  Inn  in  Holborn,  their  common  Bail,  hold  their  couru  under  the  jnrie- 

next  to  Ely-house,  demised  A.  O.  1490,  being  in.  diction  of  the  Civil  Law^  whose  terms  of  sitting 

habited  by  SerJeenU,  is  called  also  8«rJ9anV»  Inn,  differ  little  from  those  at  Westminster.    Here  the 

The  SerjeanU*  Inns  are  not  properly  Inns  of  Court,  Doctors  or  practitioners,  wearing  black  robea  and 

but  rather  mansions  for  the  accommodation  of  those  hoods,  eonanlt  with  their  elienta.     FUw  tf  O.  B,, 

MBtlemeo,  in  the  pursuit  and  buiineaa  of  their  pro-  118. 

nssion.  $  Fortescue  de  Laud,  o.  49,  the  least  Inn  of  CoQrt, 

\  OmunVt  Inn,  occupied  in  the  n\m  of  Hen.  IV.,  bad  900.    In  the  reign  of  Hon.  VI.,  A.  D.  ]4S»-61, 

Gl|/brd*s  Inn,  io  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.,  and  Lytn*9  there  were  ten  Inns  of  Chancery,  *'eaeb  contaioiof 

Jilii,  sign  of  the  black  Lyon,  belong  to  the  Inner  at  laaat  100  studentii  ud  soma  a  great  many  rnvfJ* 
Temple.    A)ne  Inn,  or  Old  Ceorge^Ino,  beloogi  to 
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tlieir  0on8  there,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law — not  for  the  par- 
poees  of  profesaioDal  practice,  but  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments. 
Lord  Coke,  however,  supposes  there  was  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  only  about  half 
that  number  at  the  Inns  ;  and  there  being  still  fewer  when  Blackstone  compiled 
his  Commentaries;  many  previous  to  his  advice,  given*  in  1758,  had  formed 
opinions,  that  an  academical  education  ought  always  to  precede  a  professional 
study  of  the  Common  Law.f 

Tbe  course  of  studies  and  the  exercises  prescribed  to  the  apprentices,  law- 
students  or  clerks,  were  varied  to  the  exigency  of  different  periods.  In  early 
times,  the  statutes  and  charters,  elementary  law  tracts,  legal  formulas  of  writs, 
pleadings,  and  records,  and  the  year  books,  all  in  Latin  or  French,  and  in  manu- 
script ;  likewise  transcriptions  of  judicial  decisions,  commanded  the  learner's 
attention,  and  consumed  his  time.  All  the  treatises  on  the  law,  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Tolumes  of  the  Reports,  afforded  most  desirable  helps* 
But  besides  reading  tracts  and  books,  there  were  at  the  respective  halls,  es- 
pecially in  the  Inns  of  Court,  other  exercises,  such  as  essays,  lectures,  and 
moot-courts.  The  elders  or  seniors  of  each  Inn  or  Society,  appointed  a  Bencher^ 
being  a  lawyer  of  at  least  fourteen  years'  standing  and  experience,  to  lecture 
the  students,  who  were  finable  if  absent ;  he  himself,  while  in  the  exercise  of 
his  trust  and  duty,  being  always  called  "  Reader."  The  moot-courts,  conducted 
in  the  utmost  order,  were  exercises  of  peculiar  utility.  In  them,  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law,  propounded  beforehand,  were  argued  by  the  students  in  presence 
of  three  Benchers,  sitting  like  a  judicial  tribunal ;  who  heard  the  discussioDi 
and  pronounced  their  opinion.  Antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  these  exercises 
were  wholly  carried  on  in  Law-French,  the  legal  language  of  argument  Hap- 
pily the  art  of  printings  when  invented,  administered  great  relief  to  the  labors 
of  the  law-student ;  though  the  first  law-books  printed,  did  not  appear  till  A.  D. 
1481.  That  year  Littleton's  Tenures,  and  a  new  abridgment  of  the  Statutes, 
were  published  in  a  French  dress,  being  the  first  in  type.  This  was  a  new  ^ra 
to  legal  science,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  English  language.  Hitherto  law- 
yers had  drafted  their  writs,  their  special  pleadings,  and  legal  instruments,  in 
Latin,  argued  to  the  Jury  in  English,  and  addressed  the  Court  in  French.  The 
first  law-book  in  Engliahy  was  an  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes,  printed  A.  D. 
1527,  by  John  and  William  Restell,  who  printed  other  books  in  the  same  lan- 
guage.} At  that  early  period,  the  type  was  gross,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
vears,  only  ^ Black-letter^"  or  old  English  text;  the  Roman  alphabet  at  last 
being  introduced  by  the  Clergy,  as  used  in  the  Church.  In  short,  the  pious 
Reformers,  who  had  so  much  at  heart  the  good  of  the  common  people,  printed 
the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  in  English ;  from  which  era  all  law- 
books were  presently  given  to  the  public  in  the  same  language. 

But  besides  the  instruction,  learned  and  thorough,  given  to  the  students  at 
the  Inns,  they  attended  to  history,  sacred  and  profane,  to  biography,  oratory, 
mitsic  and  other  accomplishments.  Special  regard  also  was  paid  to  their  morals, 
manners,  conversational  language,  and  even  their  costume.  Vice  was  banished 
— pure  and  elevated  sentiments  inculcated,  and  studious  habits  required.  A 
course  of  reading  was  prescribed,  followed  by  examinations :  and  though  dili- 
gence was  enjoined,  negligence  was  not  otherwise  punished  than  by  the  im- 
position of  a  fine,  by  expulsion,  or  by  reprimand — a  chastisement  fully  devel- 
oped, when  a  delinquent  was  not  called,  to  argue  before  the  Benchers.  The  par- 
ticular seasons  for  their  instruction,  were  the  two  grand  vacations  after  Lent 
and  Lammas,  [March  and  August],  when  there  occurred  Moot-Courts  before 
the  Benchers,  and  the  readings,  or  lectures  by  the  Readers.  A  watchful  over- 
sight of  the  student's  manners  extended  to  their  style  of  living,  intended  to  be 
liberal  yet  frugal.  In  ancient  times,  £28  sterling  would  support  any  individual 
student  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  though  he  who  had  wealth  was  allowed  to  keep  a« 

*  See  SUL  S  Geo.  11.^  cap.  29.  A.  D.  1798,  as  to  %  Tittle*.    "  The  ^rete  abregemeot  of  the  eUt- 

tbe  apprenticeabip,  admunioa  and  practice  of  attor-  oyts  of  Eaglaod,  uotyll  the  29d  year  of  Heo.  VII E." 

neye  after  "  A.  D.  1730.**  and  *'Recyster  of  the  Wryttea  orygynal  and  jody- 

t  **  Eveiy  other  nation  of  Europe  bath  admitted  ojralL**    Such  waa  Uie  langoafe  and  ipelliof  of  thoae 

the  profonion  of  their  mnniei|)al  laws  into  their  timee. 
nniveniUea.**    1  SbtUiMn**  £m. 
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servant.  Their  costume  was  of  daily  notice,  insoronch  that  one  was  fined  five 
groats  for  wearing  his  study-gown  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  and 
in  1556,  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  none  other  than  knights 
and  benchers,  should  "  wear  in  their  doublets  or  hosen,  any  light  colors  except 
scarlet  or  crimson — neither  any  upper  velvet  cap,  any  scarf  or  wings  in  their 
gowns — white  jerkins,  buskins,  velvet  shoes,  double  cuffs  on  their  shirts,  nor 
feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  caps ; ''  and  whoever  offended,  was  fined  3s.  4dL 
for  the  first,  and  expelled  for  the  second  transgression.* 

These  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  had  able,  erudite  jurists  for  instructors, 
and  extensive  libraries.!  Rich  in  legal  and  historic  lore,  they  claim  to  have 
given  preliminary  education  to  some  of  the  best  scholars,  most  learned  lawvera 
and  distinguished  statesmen  in  Europe.  No  institutions  compared  with  them 
in  any  other  country.  To  them  individually,  has  been  conceded  very  justly* 
the  rank  of  ColiegeSf  forming,  collectively,  an  University — of  ancient  origin,  and 
of  high  celebrity.  The  studies  were  capacious,  yet  the  students  within  the 
last  century  seldom  begin  farther  back  than  with  Plowden  and  Coke  on  Little- 
ton. The  older  authors  are  only  read  in  the  great  works  of  Vincr,  Comyns, 
Bacon,  Blackstone,  Hawkins,  and  other  modern  writers.  To  system  and  method, 
the  two  great  lights  of  every  science,  there  is  paid  all  the  attention  which 
practical  wisdom  and  experience  can  suggest ;  and  to  true  scholarship  are  pre- 
sented sufficient  motives  to  excel. 

The  admission  of  a  canonical  law-scholar,  or  legal  pretender  to  official  at- 
torneyship, was  before,  and  many  years  afler  the  Conquest,  a  subject  of  no 
formality.  The  name  of  old,  implied  no  definite,  well  settled  powers.  The 
attorney  served  another's  turn,  as  a  special  agent  or  more  general  representa- 
tive ;  always,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law-maxim,  which  assevered, 
that  whatever  you  do  by  your  authorized  agent,  is  your  oion  act.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  every  party-litigant  was  obliged  to  manage  his  cause  in  court 
for  himself.  In  his  absence,  another  was  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  show  why 
the  party  was  not  present :  adopting  the  legal  maxim  prevalent  in  the  court  of 
the  Roman  Praietor,  that  '*  no  one  could  act  at  Law,  in  another's  name."  At 
length  the  English  judges  so  far  relaxed  the  rule,  as  to  allow  a  party  to  appear 
in  proper  person  at  Court,  and  then  make  his  attorney.  Monks  and  ecclesiastics 
were  the  "  responsals,"  or  lawyers  of  these  early  times — men  whose  services, 
however,  were  not  much  needed  ;  since  the  wisdom  of  the  County  Court  estab- 
lishment, brought  justice  almost  to  every  man's  door;  the  attendant  suitors  were 
the  judges,  and  the  parties  spoke  for  themselves.  But  as  law-suits  multiplied 
in  the  Courts  or  Chambers  of  the  Conqueror's  JSula  Regis,  holden  always  at 
the  royal  palace,  it  was  found  to  be  both  difficult  and  needless,  for  the  parties 
to  attend  Court  in  person ;  therefore  it  became  a  practice  of  the  crown,  for  a 
fee  paid,  to  grant  to  any  applicants  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  in  and 
by  which  a  substitute  was  named  and  appointed,  and  the  justices  were  com- 
manded to  admit  such  in  place  of  the  principals.  |  But  the  justices  afterwards  so 
seldom  required  the  exhibition  of  these  letters,  that  the  agency  usually  given, 
was  only  under  the  party's  own  seal.  Such  course  was  confirmed  by  the 
statute  of  Merton,  A.  D.  1236,  which  provided  "that  every  freeman  who  oweth 
suit  to  the  country,  into  the  court  of  his  lord,  may  freely  make  his  attorney,  to 
perform  those  suits  for  him."§  This  was  only  twenty  years  after  Magna  Charts 
—an  age  ever  memorable  in  the  English  practice  and  profession  of  law.  From 
the  Conquest,  Norman  prelates  were  placed  chiefly  on  the  benches  of  justice ; 
and  though  some  provincial  and  legative  canons  had  been  recently  made,  for- 
bidding those  in  holy  orders  to  engage  in  secular  employments,  it  appears 
through  the  whole  current  reign  of  Henry  III.,  "  that  many  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  such  as  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  canonists  and  archdeacons,"  were  Jus- 
'tices  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  in  the  eyre.    *^  Likewise  the  clergy  con- 

*  Bat  no  ono  expnifod  by  one  Inn  would  bo  ro-  |  1  Reeve,  170,  where  a  form  of  the  letters  in 

eeived  by  another.    If  any  one  wore  lii*  beard  long,  Latin  is  entire :   and  these  ietteri  commenced  ia 

ho  wai  to  be  put  out  of  tbo  Commoni.  Court.    Gilb.  11  ib.  C.  P.  32, 33. 

t  Their  income  arises  from  fees  on  admittance  of  $  1  Coke's  3  Inst.  p.  99,  Com.  on  Stat.  10th.     This 

membera,andon  taking  degrees,  from  finoi, and  from  is  the  first  statute  in  which  ^^aUomatum^  ii  ez- 

the  profits  of  chambers.— fTynKC  pressly  named. 
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continued  to  practice  in  the  secular  courts  *  as  they  had  done  in  previous  years, 
so  that  it  became  a  maxim,  *'  there  is  no  clergyman  who  is  not  a  cause-pleader." 
Yet  Bracton  calls  certain  judges  of  his  time,  mere  whitlings — men  of  small  learn- 
ing, who  *  ascended  the  seat  of  justice,  before  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws.'!  If,  too,  the  state  of  practice  was  such  as  history  {  informs  us,  *^  the  laws 
themselves  were  become  traps  and  snares,  in  which  plain,  honest  men,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  logical  quirks  and  subtilties,  were  caught." 

To  cure  or  check  these  evils,  it  was  provided  by  another  statute,  A.  D.  1275, 
'Hhat  if  any  sergeant,  pleader  or  other,  do  any  manner  of  deceit  or  collusion  in 
the  Kings  court,  or  consent  unto  it  in  court,  to  beguile  the  court  or  the  party, 
and  thereof  be  attainted,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  from 
henceforth  shall  not  be  heard  to  plead  in  that  court  for  any  man ;  and  if  he  be 
no  pleader,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  like  manner,  and  may  be  further  punished 
at  the  king's  pleasure."  §  This  served  to  purge  the  bar,  to  encourage  fair  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  promote  the  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  By 
another  statute,  A.D.  1285,  a  party  was  authorized  "  to  make  a  general  attorney, 
with  full  power  to  plead  for  him  in  all  suits,  pending  before  the  Justices  in  eyre 
during  their  circuits,"  ||  which  virtually  extended  to  all  courts.  It  was  an  age 
of  legal  reform  and  improvement.  The  Commons  had  been  for  several  years 
separated  from  the  Lords,  and  become  a  branch — in  which  were  lawyers,  edu- 
cated at  the  Inns,  who  took  much  interest  and  exhibited  legal  abilities  in  legis- 
lation. Vacancies  on  the  benches  of  the  Courts  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  common  law  jurists,  rather  than  clerical  dignitaries  ;  so  that  when  the  "  nisi- 
prius"  law  was  revised,  A.  D.  1341,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  *' no  justices  of  either 
court  come  into  the  County  to  try  the  cases,  the  chief  Baron  of  the  exchequeri 
if  he  were  a  man  of  the  law,"  might  try  them  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such,  the 
trials  might  be  had  before  *'  the  King's  serjeant  sworn."  A  practice  had  pre- 
vailed, more  than  fifty  years,  of  swearing  empowered  attorneys  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  trust ;  whereby  they  became  a  branch  of  the  Court8.1[  Still 
it  was  reported  that  many  were  quite  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and, 
therefore,  by  statute,  A.  D.  1403,  they  were  all  to  be  examined  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Courts,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  of  good  fame  and  learned  in  the  law, 
they  were  sworn  well  and  truly  to  serve  in  their  vocation, and  their  names  were 
registered  or  enrolled  of  record,  while  all  others  were  rejected.^^  The  name 
and  grade  of  Barrister,  may  be  traced  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  to  this  statute. 

By  a  much  later  statute  of  A.  D.  1606,  none  are  to  be  admitted  attorneys  in 
courts  of  record,  except  those  "  brought  up  in  [the  Inns  of]  said  Courts" — ^^  well 
practised  and  skilled,  and  of  an  honest  disposition."  But  in  the  next  age,  the 
Inns  lost  much  of  their  fame,  for  by  statute,  since  A.  D.  1730,  the  law-student  is 
obliged  to  be  an  articled  clerk  to  some  attorney,  and  to  have  studied  with  him 
five  years ;  and  then  on  his  admission  at  the  bar,  he  swears,  tkat  he  toUl  truly  and 
honestly  dtmtan  himself  in  the  practise  of  an  attorney,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
hntnBkdge  and  ability.  He  is  then  enrolled,  and  every  year  he  must  notify  the 
Court  where  admitted,  of  the  place  of  his  abode ;  and  take  a  new  certificate 
under  a  stamp-duty  paid  of  £5,  if  he  reside  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  £3,  if  else- 
where a  residentfj-  Should  he  aflerwards  go  through  the  course  at  the  Inns,  he 
will  be  admitted  a  Barrister,  if  found  to  be  qualified.  To  check  the  increase  of 
lawyers,  long  since  become  exceedingly  numerous,  £120  have  been  the  excise  or 
duty  exacted  by  the  crown,  on   any  articled  contract  of  clerkship,  with  a  right 

*  "The  coif  i«  a|;rccd  to  be  the  inventioo  of  tho  were  sworn  ever  afler  the  Stat,  of  1275. — JVbtM  «« 

elergy,  to  diiguiae  their  tonsure,  when  prohibited  to  St.  fVestm.  I,  e.  29. 

Eractiee  in  the  temporal  courts.    Our  bands,  our  ft  In  the  1st  and  2d  of  George  IV.,  1821—3,  it  wai 
abits  and  general  teour  of  our  dress,  proclaim  the  enacted  that  any  one  who  "  has  taken  the  degree  of 
same  origin.**  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  the  Law,  at  pither  of  the  Uni- 
t  Bracton  1, calls  them'* ii/oftn^tptenf e«  et  minitf  versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or  Dublin,  shall  be 
itcUt*^  ^c.  p.  151.  entitled  to  clerliship  of  three  years  only,  instead  of 
1  6  Hen.  His.  6.  B.  103.  five  years,"  and  being  examined  as  to  his  fitness  and 
«  Stat.  West.  I.e.  29. — ICokeSd  Tnst.  p.S13  and  capacity  by  one  of  the  Judges,  at  the  end  of  his  clerk- 
Ms-^.     *It  is  not  credible  how  suits  at  law,  with  ship,"  must  be  sworn  at  Westminster,  and  be  enroil- 
attorneys,  increased,  after  statutes  have  given  way  ed,  and  have  a  testimonial  on  parchment  signed  bj 
to  appeal  by  attorney.'  the  examining  judge,  and  given  to  the  admitted  attor- 
j[  et.  West.  9,  e.  10,  Coke  9  Ins.  377.  ney,  as  the  evidence  of  enrolment.    Since  1790|  and 
V  Coke*a  3  Ins.  914.  perhaps  always,  students  at  law  are  termed  *'  Cltrks^ 
^  It  would  Mem  aeeoidiDf  to  Lord  Coke,  they  and  their  proressional  teachers,  "  MatttrsJ' 
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when  once  sworiii  to  act  in  the  County  Court,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  to 
be  admitted  in  each  Court  at  Westminster,  where  be  presumes  to  practice,  with- 
out the  exaction  of  any  further  duty. 

From  the  preceding  view,  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  the  Reformation  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Law,  as  well  as  Religion.  The  papal  influence,  which 
had  exercised  superior  control  over  the  clergy,  and  even  the  universities,  for  five 
centuries,  was  at  last  extinguished.  The  doctrine  of  the  Caoon  Law,  upon  the 
principles  of  which  the  spiritual  courts  had  long  since  settled  their  practice,  was 
in  that  court  for  the  most  part  concluded,  and  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the  Ca- 
nonists and  Common  Lawyers,  were  happily  found,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  have 
abated.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  when  the  warfare  of  the  cooi- 
pe titers,  had  in  a  manner  ceased,  the  consequences  were  unfavorable  to  the 
study  of  law,  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  They  soon  became  lax  in 
their  discipline  ;  until,  by  degrees,  **  all  sorts  of  regimen  and  academical  super- 
intendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  studies,  were  found  impracticable, 
and,  therefore,  entirely  neglected."  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  compara- 
tively few  have  resorted  thither  for  the  purposes  of  legal  acquisition,  except 
such  as  have  in  view  distinguished  professional  practice,  for  fame  as  well  as  for 
a  livelihood  ;  whereas  those  institutions  had  in  previous  ages  been  attended  by 
young  men  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  had  in  prospect  very  different  spheres  of 
public  service.  Numbers,  too,  according  to  the  strong  recommendations  of 
learned  men,  have,  in  later  years,  obtained  educations  at  one  of  the  Universities,* 
antecedent  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  then,  for  five  years,  till 
lately,  pursued  it  as  articled  clerks  with  some  distinguished  practitioner.  To 
prosecute,  however,  a  preliminary  systematic  course,  either  amid  the  interruptions 
and  turmoil  of  an  attorney's  office,  or  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  all  watchful- 
ness over  the  students'  industry  and  morals  is  unfashionable,  has  been  attended 
with  difficulties  sufficient  to  awaken,  at  least,  a  learned  public  to  the  interest- 
ing subject.  Thence  the  late  efforts  made  to  place  the  common  and  civil  law  oa 
one  and  the  same  footing  at  the  universities;  it  being  now  believed,  that  the 
one  recently  established  at  London,  will  be  highly  promotive  of  that  great  and 
most  desirable  end. 

English  lawyers  are  distinguished  into  several  orders,  known  by  different 
appellations,  f  Aitornty  is  the  general  name  by  which  they  are  all  collectively 
called,  being  so  accredited  in  one  of  the  earliest  statutes  af\er  Magna  Charta. 
In  law,  he  answers  to  the  procurator  or  proctor  of  the  civilians  and  canonists. 
But  he  is  termed  Solicitor^  when  he  manages  suits  in  chancery.  Apprentice,X  an 
ancient  name  introduced  by  the  Normans,  was  applied  to  learners  in  any  art, 
and  thence  transferred  to  monks,  who  studied  the  law,  to  render  themselves  more 
capable  of  assisting  others  in  law-suits.  At  length,  by  learnincr  and  skill,  they 
became  a  distinguished  order  of  men ;  called  by  Lord  Coke,  in  bis  comments  on 
a  statute  of  A.  D.  1275,  '*  learned  and  grave  apprentices  of  the  law."  §  Attor- 
nies  at  that  period,  were  those  who  acted  in  virtue  of  a  power ; — apprentices 
were  the  regularly  educated  lawyers,  advocates,  or  cause-pleaders.  Such  were 
some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  long  afterwards  continued  to  retain  their  clerical 
name  and  character — clergymen  as  well  as  monks. 

At  present,  the  three  orders  of  Lawyers  are  the  attorneys,  barristers  and  «er- 
jeants»    The  first  draft  instruments,  make  writs,  draw  special  pleadings,  give 
legal  advice,  and  prepare  causes  fur  trial — resident  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  || 
The  other  two,  like  the  Roman  Jurisconsults,  are  counsel,  or  advocates. 

*■  Wynne  rays  in  1767,  p.  161,  '*  Wlien  there  hei  been  Dublin ;  in  which  eaee,  three  yean  will  be  eufBcieot, 

A  learned  education  completed  at  one  of  the  uni%'er-  but  in  that  period,  be  must  keep  19  commons  in  the 

■itioe— which  happily  fur  this  age  is  the  prevailing  hall  of  the  aucicty  to  which  he  beloofs."    4  Pecer*- 

mode^-much  leas  time  and  application  will  ripen  the  dorff^e  Abridge^U  p.  161,  A.  D.,  1896.    Plowden,  io 

mind  for  the  bar.**  hit  Commcntariee,  calla  himaelf '^ao  Appreotiea  of 

t  In  France,  they  are  neCoriM,  procurears,avocats.  the  Common  Law." 

I  "Thejf  were  termed  Jiirt«c(»iini/<t,  and  werean-  ^  Uoko,  S  Int.    Io  Latin  "  Apprentioii  jaria  no- 

eiantly  deei^nated  Jipprentieee  of  the  law  (in  Latin  binores."    Forleecue.    But  Wynne  sayi,  an  apprwi* 

mfprentUi  jurie  nobiltorts.)    To  qualify  a  student  to  lice  was  "a  mere  student,"  and  no  more. 

M  called  to  the  bar,  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  J|  Of  an  attorner,  when  called  to  the  bar,  the  Court 

one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  vis.  Inner  Temple,  Middle  of  King's  Ronch^'in  A.  D.  1704,  said, "  though  he  is 

Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  6ray*8  Inn,  for  five  years,  now  a  counsel,  [i.  e.  barrister  or  serjeant,]  yet,  por> 

oalesa  he  has  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  or  a  L.  in  baps,  that  will  not  dk parage  bin  from  being  u  attor- 

•iUwr  oT  the  naivtrsitiea  oT  Ojdbrd,  Cambridge,  or  ney.** 
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BaniHer,  a  name  which  when  introdaqed,  eiipeneded  that  of  Apprentice, 
is  aapposed  to  be  a  compoDnd  derivative,  from  bar  and  regitterj — ioceptively 
coming  ioto  use,  as  early  as  the  statute  of  A.  D.  1403;  whereby  every  practising 
attorney,  as  previously  stated,  was  then  examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  was 
sworn  and  regitiend  or  enrolled.  But  he  was  not  ipso  facto  a  Barrister,  on  tak- 
ing the  attorney's  oath,  nor  till  the  end  of  five*  years  afterwards ;  having  within 
that  time,  perfomed  certain  prescribed  exercises,  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
as  before  mentioned.  These  consisted  of  twelve  grand  moots,  performed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  society,  in  the  time  of  the  grand  readings  or  lectures,  and 
twenty-four  petty  moots,  during  the  term-times,  before  the  readers  of  the 
respective  Inns.  These  moots  are  terms,  in  those  Inns,  wherein  cases  are 
argued  by  the  candidates,  intended  as  exercises,  the  better  to  qualify  them  for 
practice  in  the  Courts,  and  to  argue  more  ably  their  clients'  causes.  The 
benchers,  previously  mentioned,  cause  to  be  appointed  and  notified  seasonably  the 
moot-men,  being  students  or  sworn  attorneys,  not  having  commenced  practice,  f 
who  are  to  argue  the  cases  on  either  side.  When  an  apprentice,  clerk,  student, 
and  even  such  sworn  attorney  as  may  not  have  entered  upon  practice,  had  fin- 
bhed  the  prerequisite  course  of  exercises,  at  an  Inn  of  Court,  to  the  approbation 
of  its  associates,  he  is  at  their  instance  " called  to  the  bar"  as  it  is  termed,  that 
is,  he  is  admitted  by  a  court  of  pleas,  and  of  record,  to  the  grade  of  Barrister,  or  an 
advocate  at  the  bar  of  such  high  tribunal.  Utter  barristers  were  pleaders  wUh" 
out  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  benchers,  or  those  that  have  been  readers, 
admitted  some  times  to  plead  within  the  bar,  among  the  King's  counsel.  After 
all,  as  Wynne  says,  **  utter  barristers,  and  barristers  simply  so  called,  are  in 
reality  the  same.  Some  are  created,  or  '*  called"  ex  gratia  barristers,  who  are 
released  from  the  **  mootings."  A  custom  now  prevails,  of  granting  letters 
patent  and  of  precedence  to  such  barristers  as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honor 
with  that  distinction ;  and  thus  they  become  entitled  to  the  rank  and  pre-audience 
assigned  to  them  in  their  respective  patents,  usually  next  after  his  Majesty's 
counsel ;  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general.  The  degree  of  barrister,  is 
esteemed  equivalent  to  that  of  baccalaureate  in  Divinity,  or  in  the  Civil  Law.  % 

Sergeant,  a  term  of  office  from  the  French  tongue,  is  of  the  highest  order 
among  English  lawyers,  always  subservient  to  the  King  and  the  call  of  the  Courts, 
having  common  law  jurisdiction ;  and  none  other  than  they  are  allowed  to  be 
advocates  in  the  Common  Pleas.  They  may  plead,  however,  in  any  other 
Conrts,  the  judges  of  which  call  them  **  brothers,"  and  hear  them  with  great 
respect.  Sergeants  at  Law,  are  §  made  by  the  King's  writ  or  patent,  directed 
onto  such  as  are  thereby  called,  commanding  them  to  take  upon  themselves  that 
degree  on  or  before  a  day  appointed ;  by  which  writ,  or  patent  of  creation,  it 
appears,  that  the  grade  of  Sergeant  at  Law  is  a  state  and  dignity  of  distinguish- 
ed honor.  Anciently,  there  was  much  ceremony  used  in  conferring  this  degree ; 
attended,  too,  with  considerable  expense.  For  according  to  Lord  Coke,  in 
his  remarks  upon  a  statute  of  A.  D.  1275,  the  first  one  in  which  Sergeant  is 
named,  he  mentions  *' six  grave  and  famous  Apprentices,"  who  being  called 
A.  D.  1418,  to  take  that  state  and  degree,  severally  declined,  partly  on  account 
of  the  expense  ;  ||  and  even  now,  the  Sergeants,  when  so  advanced,  make  pre- 
sents to  the  judges,  such  as  gold  rings  and  gem8,1f  to  a  considerable  value. 
At  one  time  after  the  Reformation,  there  was  only  one  in  the  realm ;  nor  is  the 
number  at  present  very  great.  In  fact,  before  any  one  was  originally  oflTered  the 
titled  patent,  he  must  previously  have  been  a  barrister  sixteen  years.^^  Lat- 
terly, no  precise  time  seems  to  be  set ; — worthy  and  aged  as  he  may  be,  he 

•  Eigki^hy  thn  anci#nt  orders.    Fleta itatet  the  til]  "diiibarred"  by  the  Stwietyor  Tnn  of  Conrt,  of 

orders  of  praeiitioners  thus,  scrivtntu,  narratore*,  which  he  is  a  member.    1  Dotig.  114. 

tttmnuitittt  apprtntici.    Lib. 2, e. 37.    The  (wo  first  $  Sometimes  called  |' i<ereeant  counter,"  beeaost 

were  ealied  in  French^  Countora,  of  their  consummate  skill  in  drawinif  a  e«tui£,or  nor* 

f  Bat  in  tl.e  leiyn  of  Hen.  VIIF.,  many  a  food  ra<iii#  the  declaration  and  oilier  pleadings.** 

wit,  through  neceHsity,  was  eompelled  to  forsake  jj  4  Reeve,  131.   Expense  seldom  less  tnan  £060— 

■ledy  before  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  l-6th  In  rinyp. 

the  law,  and  "  to  fall  to  practising  and  become  a  IT  1  U>er  Rep.  79.   Where  Is  a  patent,  A.  D.  ISSt, 

typlea  in  the  law.**— Celw.  and  several  moitos  on  the  rings  given;  ooe  it  Ihia, 

}  A  barrister,  stricken  off  the  roll  at  his  own  re-  PUbt  mus  I«/r«,  ruU. 

qasat  of  otberwiee,  canoot  be  readmitted  aa  attorney,  «•  Fortescoe,  e.  50, 1.  e.  16  veara, "  probably  Ami 

hie  first  eatrance  at  an  Inn  of  Chancery.** 

▼OL.  XT.  7 
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win  not  be  called,  till  bie  Uw-le«rain;,  abilities  and  merita,  bare  bigbly  dis- 
tinjruiabed  faim  in  the  eatiroation  of  the  crowo.  Every  one  ia  sworn  ;*  in  this, 
differing  from  the  barristers,  whose  oath  as  attorneys  is  deemed  safficieat. 
Into  this  honorable  order  of  Sergeants,  equal  in  rank  to  doctors  in  theology  oris 
the  civil  law,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  are  always  admitted,  before 
they  are  promoted  to  the  bench.  The  era  when  Sergeants  at  Law  first  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  f  was  A.  D.  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
All  Sergeants  and  Barristers  appear  before  the  Courts  in  a  costume  consisting 
of  wigs  and  gowns,  of  which,  however,  they  always  divest  themselves,  on  leav- 
ing the  hall  of  justice. 

The  professional  practice  and  disiinsnnshing  characters  of  English  lawyers, 
have  in  the  course  often  centuries,  undergone,  as  might  be  expected,  a  variety 
of  changes.  Originally,  when  the  people  were  altogether  unlettered,  laws  few, 
law-suits  rare,  and  the  judicial  courts,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  timea,  holden  in 
the  hundreds  of  every  county  ;  the  pleadings  were  verbal,  and  the  addresses  to 
the  juries  who  were  the  suitors,  procured  from  the  parties  interested,  or  from 
their  more  fluent  and  self-confident  friends.  These  acted  on  the  occasion  the 
part  of  the  Roman  patrons  towards  their  clients.  Amid  the  baleful  wars  of  the 
Heptarchy,  Christianitv,  by  her  most  excellent  doctrines  and  repeated  conver* 
■ions,  greatly  improved  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people  ;  and  conse- 
quently gave  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  a  wide  place,  both  in  their  confidence  and 
in  the  public  counsels.  Their  influence  became  at  last  unlimited ;  for  being  the 
only  educated  portion  of  the  community,  their  learning,  mixed  with  their  piety, 
rendered  them  superstitiously  venerated.  These  spiritual  instructors  were 
termed  Clerks,  because  they  could  write  and  read  as  well  as  teach : — EccUsiaS" 
tics,  because  they  were  the  heads  of  the  church,  set  apart  like  the  Levitea,  for 
the  more  immediate  aervice  of  God,  and  the  people ;  and  collectively  denomi- 
nated the  Clergy,  In  this  body  appeared  two  classes,  the  one  being  sacerdo- 
tal,— local, — **  secular,"  in  holy  orders  entitled  to  tythes ; — ^the  other  ^  regular," 
— monastic,— missionary,  belonging  to  some  religious  house.  All  these  acted 
both  as  religious  ministers  and  practising  lawyers,  when  and  where  duty  or  inter- 
est seemed  to  invite  their  services ;  so  Uiat  the  two  professions  originated  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  same  persons — all 
having  the  character  of  being  ''  holy"  men— lovers  of  the  flock,  no  doubt,  rather 
than  the  fleece. 

The  Conquest  ffave  inceptive  and  principal  rise  to  the  profession  of  law;  all 
previous  traces  of  it,  as  such,  being  faint  and  few.  Immediately  on  that  event, 
Norman  clergvmen  were  appointed  judges  of  the  courts,  and  the  languages 
need  were  either  Latin  or  French.  For  this  reason,  it  became  the  busi- 
ness of  tiie  ecclesiastic  orders  to  give  counsel,  drafl  instruments,  institute  and 
manage  law-suits,  and  advocate  causes,  t  To  favor  and  aid  the  clergy  still 
more,  whom  the  Conqueror  revered ;  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  bis  new 
aubjects,  whom  he  disliked,  he  took  the  bishops  from  seats  in  the  tourns  and 
county  courts,  and  established  separate  courta  for  them  and  their  own  spiritual 
causes.  The  Roman  Pontiff*  never  misimproved  an  opportunity  to  exalt  the 
ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular ;  and  thus  elevated  by  pope  and  prince, 
many  of  the  clergy,  within  a  aingle  century  afler  the  conquest,  had  lost  their 
character  for  piety,  and  became  noted  for  their  pride,  wealth,  and  criminal  mis- 
demeanora ;  for  History  tells  us,  that  during  the  first  ten  yeara  of  the  second 
Henry's  reign,  there  were  committed  by  them  at  least  "  one  hundred  murders, 
besides  many  thefts,  robberies,  ravishments  and  other  crimes :" — offences  which 


*  Coka  9  Ini.  913.    800  the  Mth.  that  ia  heradiUry.    Some  of  the  Jodgea  are  knighia 

t  Tiiero  ware  aix  ordera  of  knighthood,— tIs.,  that  of  the  Bath. 

of  the  Garter,  inatituted  in  1350,  having  33;— of  the  X  ^^^  ^'o^t  eaoae  daring  the  Cooqoeror*a  reigo, 

Thiatle.  1703,  having  19— of  the  Bath,  1399,  having  one  Ageiric,  bishop  of  Chichester,  '*  was  hrougbt 

45 ;  and  of  St.  Patrlek,  1703,  having  14  companions—  hi  a  chariot  to  instruct  them  in  the  laws  of  the  king- 

of  Knighu  Barristers  there  are  566;  and  Knighia  dom.**    Also  in  the  nest  reign,  Airriclc,  rector  of 

Baehelors,90;  all  distinguished  by  title  **  SSr,**— the  Button,  and  several  monks  of  Abingdon,  were  so 

last  being  the  one  if  anv  given  to  lawyers.    Most  fanMus  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  that  they 

of  the  Judges  are  knighted— aome  are  baooerets,  were  universally  cooiulted,  and  their  opiaioos  aab- 

[Barooets]  a  degree  next  below  a  baron,  and  above  mitted  to  ■■  law. 
•a  kiil|ht»-belnf  the  only  order  of  kolghtbood 
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were  only  triable  under  the  canon  law,  in  apiritual  conitfl,  where  it  was  not  ia 
reason  to  be  supposed  that  ^rave,  legal  eUrgymen^  could  commit  such  heinous 
violations  of  law.  Fully  aware  of  these  facts,  the  nobility  and  laity  naturally 
fell  into  a  coalescence  ag^ainst  them  and  their  sinister  course  ;  and  between  the 
o|iposing  parties  there  arose,  about  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  another  class  of 
men,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  hierarchy,  who  espoused  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Common  Law,  originated  the  law  Inns  mentioned,  ana  by  de- 
grees gave  system  and  celebrity  to  a  strictly  legal  profession.  So  much  were 
these  purposes  fraught  with  practical  wisdom ;  and  so  much  did  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  judicial  polity  receive  parliamentary  countenance  under  Edward  I., 
ffom  and  after  A.  D.  1272,  that  he  has  obtained  with  posterity  the  distinguished 
title  of  the  English  Justinian.*  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Edward  II f.,  of 
&fiy  years,  *'  the  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  judges  and 
pleaders  were  very  learned."  So  also  the  hundred  years  antecedent  to  the 
Reformation,  ^  were  times  that  abounded  with  learning  and  excellent  tnen^  and 
of  attorneys  there  were  multitudes,  practising  in  the  great  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, thoroughly  indoctrinated  and  erudite  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

In  England,  every  person  may  appear  and  be  assisted  by  attorney  and  counsel 
in  all  cases  except  when  he  is  charged  with  a  capital  crime ;  then  he  musty 
without  aid,  make  his  defence  as  well  as  plead  to  the  accusation  in  person ;  the 
court  being  officially  the  watchful  guardians  of  bis  rights.    In  imitation  of  a 
Roman  usage,  the  English  law  will  not  condescend  to  allow  so  depraved  a 
culprit  even  counsel  at  the  bar — ^though  at  a  time  when  he  most  needs  it    But 
when  once  an  attorney  appears  in  a  case,  he  must  proceed,  he  cannot  withdraw 
though  his  client  fails  to  pay  him  fees  or  charges ;  nor  can  a  party  change  his 
attorney  without  leave  of  Court    All  sworn  attorneys  are  officers  of  Court — 
amenable  in  a  summary  way  by  reprimand,  attachment,  and  even  by  being 
stricken  from  the  roll  for  mal-practioe,  in  violating  any  such  rules  of  common 
honesty  as  withholding  money  collected,  or  exacting  fees  for  services  never 
performed.    So  it  is  his  right  to  be  sued  only  in  the  court  where  he  practices ; 
being  one  of  its  officers,  he  cannot  be  absent;  and  has  the  privilege  to  be 
either  an  attorney  at  large,  or  only  in  particular  courts.    A  solicitor  may  prac- 
tice in  the  Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer,  though  not  formally  admitted  there. 
An  attorney  who  discloses  the  secrets  of  his  client's  cause  to  his  injury,  is 
answerable  in  an  action  for  damages.    At  the  same  time,  to  encourage  a  liberal 
freedom  of  speech,  and  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  warmth  and  slips  of  un- 
guarded expressions,  in  the  argument  of  causes,  a  seijeant  or  barrister  is  not 
answerable  for  any  matter  spoken  by  him  relative  to  his  cause,  if  suggested  in 
his  client's  instructions,  although  it  should  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another, 
and  prove  absolutely  groundless.    However,  if  he  utters  an  untruth  of  his  own 
invention,  or  even  upon  instructions,  impertinent  to  the  cause,  he  »  justly  liable 
to  an  action  by  the  party  injured. 

The  attorney  usually  makes  and  endorses  the  writ,  signs  the  pleadings,  pro- 
cures needed  copies,  and  engages  the  seijeant  or  barrister  to  manage  and  plead 
the  case.  But  before  he  can  be  allowed  his  charges  and  costs,  he  must  pro- 
duce to  his  client  a  bill  or  ticket  of  them,  vouched  by  certificates  signed  by 
any  one  to  whom  he  has  paid  monies ;  and  if  an  unlawful  bill  be  paii^  and  he 
refuses  to  refund  the  excess,  he  is  liable  to  be  attached  for  contempt  Costs  are 
taxed  according  to  usage ;  and  a  fee  is  a  personal  emolument — an  honorarum^ 
or  present  to  counsel,  like  that  given  to  the  Roman  advocates,  not  collectable 
by  law.-f  For  several  ages,  the  number  of  the  profession  has  been  great,  and 
the  practice  lucrative ;  *'  there  being  reckoned  in  England,  A.  D.  1758,  forty 
thousand  men,  that  lived  by  the  profession  of  law ;"!  '*  many  of  them  getting 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  some,  thousands,  yearly."  Ancient  and  modern  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prevent  a  needless  multiplication  of  them.  As  early 
as  A.  D.  1292,  the  king  directed  his  Justices  to  appoint  from  every  county 

•  Hale's  Hif.  Com.  L.  151-^  and  173^.  peotod  all  tbalr  f«M  ihoold  be  paid  at  the  time  whm 

t  Neither  a  barrister  nor  a  eerjeant  can  maintain  their  briefi  are  delivered.**    4  P»Ur»dorfft  P*  ^^ 

an  aetioD  for  hie  feea— they  are  a  preient  to  be  paid  X  Pr^Mot  Bute  of  O.  Britain,  116— probably  i»> 

beforehand :  **  and  it  it  for  the  porpote  of  prorootinf  olndinf  judgee,  clerks,  iheriffe,  as  veU  aa  lawftn. 
the  honor  .and  integrity  of  the  bar,  that  it  ie  ex- 
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attorneys  and  apprentices,  who  should  follow  the  coart,  and  allow  them  to 
transact  the  bosiDess  therein,  and  none  others.  He  and  the  privy  council  sap- 
posed  "  seven  score"  would  be  at  that  period  a  number  large  enough  ;  though 
there  was  no  restriction.*  As  law-learning,  talents  and  eloquence  command 
extensive  practice,  many  seijeants  and  barristers  regularly  travel  with  the  Court 
in  their  semi-annual  circuits,  and  receive  for  advocating  causes,  large  emolu- 
ments. In  term-time,  being  resident  at  Westminster,  they  pass  their  hours  in 
their  respective  Inns,  and  counsel  with  their  clients. 

In  general,  the  profession  of  law  in  England,  is  highly  learned  and  honorable. 
Among  themselves  there  is  a  seniority  of  rank,  regarded  especially  at  the  bar, 
and  conceded  even  by  the  Courts ;  for  they  allow  them  according  to  grade,  a 
pre-audience  in  motions  and  trials — in  all  instances  the  king's  serjeanta  and 
counsel  taking  precedence. f  The  Serjeants  of  the  most  renown  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  some  order  of  knighthood ;  from  them  the  judges  in  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  are  chiefly  appointed ;  and  both  seijeants  and  barristers 
are  frequently  returned  members  of  Parliament ;  and  some  one  of  them  is 
almost  always  speaker  of  the  House.  They  are  often  called  to  the  king's  prirj 
council ;  and  about  twenty  have  been  admitted  to  the  peerage,  | — the  summit 
of  individual  emulation  in  England.  The  gentleman  of  the  law  have  been,  for 
many  centuries,  an  order  of  high-minded  men ;  among  whom  not  a  few  have 
proved  themselves  eloquent  orators,  and  learned  jurists  ;  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  best  legislators.  At  no  time  have  they  been  forward  either  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  persecution,  or  take  the  sword  of  revolutionary  changes.  Arms  may  be  the 
only  means  by  which  a  way  can  be  cut  through  opposing  wrongs  to  the  temple 
of  political  rights ;  but  it  is  not  in  times  of  war  we  expect  learning  and  law 
will  acquire  their  laurels,  or  brighten  their  escutcheons.  The  English  lawyers 
are  not  foes  to  the  clergy,  though  not  perhaps  coadjutors  so  warmly  devoted  to 
their  interests,  as  if  their  original  disunion  had  occurred  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  In  fact,  their  religion  is  rather  stoical  than  enthusiastic  ;  though 
numbers  have  been  eminent  for  philanthropy  and  piety — ^numbers  whose  biog- 
raphy would  adorn  any  age  or  any  nation. 

[To  be  eoDtiaaed.J 


[For  the  Ameriean  Qaartarly  Re^ istar.] 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SCRIPTURES. 

Theoloot  is  the  science  which  treats  of  God.  It  is  in  the  Bible  that  this  sci- 
ence is  contained.  All  its  great  principles  are  there  stated  and  unfolded, — ^  the 
Law"  which  "  was  given  by  Moses,"  and  the  "  Grace  and 'Truth"  which  "  came 
by  Jesus  Christ ;"  the  government  of  God,  and  the  moral  relations  of  man  ;  the 
Divine  Being — his  attributes,  purposes  and  work8--and  the  nature,  character, 
duty  and  destiny  of  man.  The  study  of  Theology  is  therefore,  properly,  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

The  arrangement  and  exposition  of  Divine  truth  in  human  systems,  are  in- 
deed valuable  as  an  aid,  in  investigating  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  science  of  Theology,  as  the  pen  of  inspiration  has 
arranged  and  illustrated  it,  from  those  facts  that  lay  before  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Grod.  Other  sciences  are  dependent  on  the  classifications  which  man  has  made ; 
theological  science,  on  its  classifications  by  the  finger  of  Grod. 

The  study  of  the  Scriptures  has,  among  some,  been  devoted  to  a  department 
in  biblical  literature,  commonly  called  '*  lower  criticism," — a  department  for  the 
correction  of  the  sacred  text    Origen,  in  the  second  century,  led  the  way  into 

*  In  Lord  Cokeys  timo,  attorneyi  had  tnereajed    vocatni  of  the  civil  law;  11,  barristerii.    3  Bl.  Com. 
"  to  the  great  blemiih,*'  &e.  3  Coke  Init.  949.  28.     But  the  king*! 


Jl,  The  kiog'i  premier  lerjeant  br  patent ;  3,  the    the  crown. 
I  ----- 


■erjeant  cannot  plead  againit 

•ideii  among  the'king^i  •erjeaots;  S/the  king's  ad-  %  Among  them  are  Bacon,  Coventry,  Finch,  Hyde  , 

voeate;  4,  attorney;  5,  solicitor  generals;  6,  his  Cooper,  North,  Jeffreys,  Bomers,  Cowper,  Harcourt, 

■erjeanU ;  7,  Clneeo*s  attorney  and  eolioitor  general ;  Parur,  King,  Baymood,  Talbot,  York,  Howard,  dte. 
8,  iirjeuiu  at  Uw ;  0,  Eecorder  of  London  •,  10,  ad- 
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this  field.  To  restore  the  cenuine  text  of  the  Septuagint,  be  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  original  Hebrew,  and  its  different  Greek  versions.  Twenty 
eight  years  were  consumed  on  this  work,  and  many  countries  visited.  At  last, 
having  located  himself  at  Cesarea,  be  produced,  by  the  aid  of  seven  regular 
scribes,  and  other  occasional  amanuenses,  the  Hexapla.  It  came  forth  in  fifty 
rolls  or  volumes,  divided  into  six  parallel  columns—the  first,  occupied  by  the 
Hebrew ;  the  2nd  by  its  representative  sounds  in  Greek ;  the  3rd  by  Aquila's 
version  ;  the  fourth  by  the  version  of  Bymmachus ;  (both  of  which  were  made 
in  Greek,  in  the  second  century  ;)  thefiflh  by  the  Septuagint;  (made about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;)  the  6th,  by  Theodosius's  version,  made 
about  the  same  time  with  Symmachus's  and  Aquila's.  Origen  lell  bis  great  work 
at  Tyre.  Fifty  years  after  his  death,  it  was  found  by  Eusebius  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  was  deposited  by  him  in  the  library  of  Cesarea,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably consumed  when  this  city  was  burnt  up  by  the  Arabs.  As  the  Hexapla 
was  too  huge  to  be  copied  entire,  and  only  fragments  of  it  exist, — a  literary  cu- 
riosity,— Origen,  for  half  his  life  time,  was  only  collecting  fuel  for  the  fire. 
And  worse  than  this.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  supply  omissions  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, from  the  other  versions.  These  he  designated  by  critical  marks  and 
signs,  fiut  future  transcribers  of  the  Septuagint,  while  they  retained  Origen's 
additions,  left  out  his  marks  and  signs,  and  finally  bad  became  worse,  and  ^  con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

The  efiforts  of  collaters  of  manuscripts,  and  emendators  of  the  text,  in  more 
recent  times,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  no  more  useful  than  Ori- 
gen's. And  were  the  numerous  works  in  the  department  of  lower  criticism, 
cast  into  some  unfrequented  niche,  as  was  the  Hexapla,  before  its  author  had 
been  dead  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  compose  it ;  or  if  taken  out, 
were  to  find  a  place  for  suffering  in  a  general  conflagration  by  some  Isbmaelite, 
the  loss  would  not  be  worth  revenge,  nor  call  for  loud  lamentation.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  service  they  have  rendered,  may  be  seen  in  the  Commentary  of  that 
accomplished  scholar,  Bishop  Lowth,  on  Isaiah ;  where  the  spirit  of  emenda- 
tion has  led  him  to  mutilate  and  corrupt  the  writings  of  a  prophet,  whose  beauty 
and  sublimity  be  has  in  many  instances  so  strikingly  pointed  out,  and  whose 
difiicult  passages,  when  he  was  absolutely  confined  to  the  text  before  him,  his 
genius  was  adequate  to  comprehend  and  unfold.  Says  Eicbhom,  a  German 
critic  of  the  highest  note,  **  The  better  any  one  understands  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  less  need  of  emendations  will  he  feel,  and  the  less  probable  will  they  ap- 
pear." And  says  Professor  Norton,  ^  of  improvements  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  of  any  importance  might  have  been  made  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Their  chief  and  great  value  consists  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  integrity ;  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  variations  among  dififerent  copies,  are  of  no  authority  or 
no  importance ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  scarcely  worth  consideration,  as  regards 
the  study  of  our  religion  and  its  history,  whether,  after  making  a  very  few  cor- 
rections, we  take  the  received  text  formed  as  it  was,  or  the  very  best  which  the 
most  laborious  and  judicious  criticism  might  produce."*  We  seem  to  have 
reached,  therefore,  at  least  now,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  discoveries  in  lower 
criticism.  To  make  further  efforts  of  the  kind,  is  to  sail  round  America  by  a 
North-west  passage,  where  the  greatest  achievement  is  to  get  wedged  in  ice. 
It  is  a  quaint  remark  in  John  Selden's  Table  Talk — '*  When  you  meet  with  se- 
veral readings  of  the  text,  do  as  if  you  were  going  over  a  bridge  ;  be  sure  you 
hold  fast  the  rail,  and  then  you  may  dance  here  and  there  as  you  please  ;  be 
sure  you  keep  to  what  is  settled,  and  then  you  may  flourish  upon  your  various 
lections."  So  correct,  indeed,  is  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
not  unfrequently,  after  being  led  about  by  preferences  for  various  readings,  one 
comes  back  and  settles  down  upon  it ;  just  as  in  writing,  one  often  changes  his 
phraseology,  but  afterwards  recurs  to  the  very  first  structure  of  the  sentence. 
And  every  candid  scholar  will  now  willingly  take  the  received  original  text  as 
decisive  in  respect  to  every  doctrine,  which  he  honestly  thinks  it  teaches. 

*  G«DaSiMDeM  of  Um  GofiMlf,  Vol.  1,p.  40. 
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Leaving  the  correctioQ  of  the  sacred  text,  we  come  to  the  higher  department 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  to  the  study  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures.  This  has  been  cultivated,  more  or  less,  in  every  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Even  at  the  very  first,  there  was  provision  made  for  it,  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  *'  And  he  gave  some  prophets."  They  were  an 
order  of  men  for  the  interpretation  of  God*s  word,  when  circumstances  forbade 
the  pursuit  of  biblical  literature  by  the  pastors.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
taken  away  out  of  the  first  organization  of  the  Church,  but  the  miraculous  and 
inspired  power  of  her  teachers.  For  whatever  has  been  taken  away,  a  substi- 
tute has  been  provided.  The  gift  of  apostles  and  inspiration ;  of  prophets,  and 
tongues,  is  no  more.  To  them  pastors  have  succeeded,  and  the  helps  for  under- 
standing the  inspired  teachings,  which  were  once  afiforded  in  the  ofiSce  of  the 
prophets,  now  exist  in  the  various  aids  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature. 

In  the  affe  immediately  following  the  apostolic,  men  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning,  whose  names  are  imperishably  engraven  on  the  records  of  the  Church, 
wrote  much  in  the  form  of  Commentary.  Even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  light  of 
biblical  knowledge  did  not  go  out  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  the  vernacular  languages  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  many  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  were  transcrib- 
ed. From  the  14th  to  the  16th  century,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  began  to  be 
studied  more,  and,  with  their  revival,  shone  forth  the  day-spring  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Within  the  last  three  centuries,  and  especially  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  study  of  the  original  scriptures  has  become  more  prevalent^  has  better 
aids,  is  attended  with  more  satisfactory  results,  and  promises  to  yield  a  still  richer 
harvest  of  good.  The  Church  can  no  more  dispense,  now,  with  the  cultivation 
of  this  gift  by  her  pastors,  than  she  could  in  primitive  times  with  the  gift  of  her 
prophets.  Pastors  now,  must  learn  by  study  what  was  before  given  by  mirac- 
ulous endowment. 

It  has  been  inconsiderately  thought,  that  as  the  Bible  makes  known  the  way 
of  life  so  plainly  that  the  wayfaring  man,  however  simple,  need  not  err  therein, 
it  cannot  require  so  much  foreign  study  to  understand  it,  nor  depend  so  much 
on  human  helps  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues  makes 
necessary.  How  can  the  sun  need  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars?  Doubtless, 
a  wide  field  of  critical  and  meditative  inquiry  is  opened  in  our  mere  English 
version.  There  is  much  neglect  of  that  cabinet  of  treasures,  the  English  Bible. 
Its  devout  and  earnest  study  will  reveal  to  every  one  all  that  can  gratify  a  true 
literary  taste,  and  bring  the  mind  into  the  midst  of  scenes  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  which  shall  impart  to  it  their  own  nature  and  hue.  But  who  has  not 
experienced  the  difiiculty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  perceiving  the  meaning  of 
many  parts  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  sole  light  that  beams  from  the  sacred 
page  ?  And  these  very  obscure  parts  contain  often  in  the  original,  the  richest 
specimens  of  noble  thought  and  expression.  Take,  for  example,  the  third  verse 
of  the  110th  Psalm — ^Tby  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in 
the  beauties  of  holiness ;  from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth."  He  who  reads  it  in  the  original,  finds  this  obscurity  at  once  dis- 
appear, and  the  beautiful  image  stands  out  in  a  rich  clear  light — viz :  in  the  day 
when  Messiah  shall  go  forth  to  his  victories,  his  army  shall  present  themselves, 
arrayed  in  splendid,  consecrated  attire.  Numerous  as  drops  of  morning  dew, 
stand  his  youthful  bands.  King  and  Priest,  like  Melchisedec,  reigning  on  a 
throne  which  should  be  perpetual,  he  should  go  forth  from  conquering  to  con- 
quer, neither  faint  nor  weary,  but  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way,  and  gather 
fresh  vigor,  until  all  his  enemies  should  become  his  footstool.  And  this  image 
will  have  its  fulfilment  in  the  spiritual  sense,  when  all  nations  shall  become  obe- 
dient to  the  gospel. 

A  child  can  indeed,  understand  much  of  the  Bible,  so  plainly  is  it  written. 
But  surely  the  child  has  not  that  knowledge  of  it  which  he  will  have  when  a 
man.  Nor  of  two  Christians,  their  talents,  their  piety,  and  tbeu:  devotion  to  the 
Bible  being  equal,  has  the  uneducated  one  so  comprehensive  and  clear  a  per- 
ception of  sacred  truth  as  the  educated.  Shall  we  then  make  the  child's  men- 
tal capacity,  or  the  undisciplined  Christian's,  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
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light  seeded  ?    But  one  might  do  this,  as  well  as  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  so 
plain,  that  he  does  not  want  more  aid  in  understanding  them. 

For  what,  too,  is  the  ministry  needed  ?  Are  not  the  Scriptures  alone  able  to 
make  men  wise  unto  salyation  ?  You  answer,  and  you  answer  rightly,  that 
they  are  not  so  suflScient,  as  to  dispense  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Nei- 
ther are  they  so  plain,  as  to  dispense  with  sacred  literature. 

The  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  with  the  aids  of  biblical  literature,  will 
enable  us  to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Let  me  read  Demosthenes 
in  his  English  dress,  while  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  have  no  light  but  what  emanates  from  the  page  of  the  trans- 
lation as  it  lies  before  me,  I  shall  feel,  somewhat,  the  force  and  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence. But  when  I  can  read  him  in  the  original,  with  all  the  various  aids  of 
Greek  literature,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  orator ;  when 
I  read  again  and  again,  even  to  the  seventh  time,  I  feel  myself  carried  along  ir- 
resistibly by  the  current  of  his  eloquence,  and  hurried  with  violence  almost,  to 
withstand  the  tyrant,  and  uphold  the  falling  liberties  of  the  people.  In  like 
manner,  even  a  common  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  will  feel  much  of  its  Di- 
vine power.  Frequent  and  thoughtful  perusals  will  cause  new  views  to  break 
in  upon  him  as  he  proceeds.  But  when  I  read  Isaiah  in  the  self-same  language 
he  spoke,  I  have  brighter  visions  of  the  future  state  of  the  Church,  and  behold 
the  chosen  Messiah  entering  through  sufferings  into  his  glory.  My  feelings 
rush  along,  as  led  by  that  master  of  affections,  the  apostle  Paul,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. 
1  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  city,  as  described  by  the  beloved  disciple  in 
his  exile  on  Patmos,  and  hear  the  declaration  more  distinctly — ^  He  that  over- 
cometh,  shall  inherit  all  things."  I  hear  Christ  speaking,  in  his  last  conversa- 
tion-*-** Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you ;  these  things  have  I  spoken  to  you  that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full."  And  his  prayer  dis- 
tills like  the  dew  on  my  soul — "  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me." 

The  imagination  is  able,  by  the  aids  of  biblical  literature,  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  circumstances  under  which  inspired  men  wrote,  and  thus  we  gain 
more  commanding  views  of  truth.  If  I  ascend  some  eminence,  in  order  to 
survey  the  surrounding  region,  and  remain  there  long  enough  to  take  into  my 
delighted  vision  the  varied  prospect  of  forest,  field,  river,  village,  and  distant 
hills,  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  impressions  that  are  made.  I  feel  an 
enthusiasm,  in  my  recollections  of  the  place,  beyond  what  can  be  felt  by  any 
one  who  may  have  travelled  all  through  the  same  region,  but  never  ascended 
that  eminence.  It  is  on  such  a  point  of  elevation  that  the  student  of  biblical 
literature  stands,  and  beholds  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of  the  new  creation, 
Nor  will  he  lose  the  impression.  He  is  conducted  thither,  not  by  the  evil  spirit, 
to  behold  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  which  he  may  ob- 
tain at  the  price  of  ambition  and  sin,  but  by  that  good  Spirit,  whose  it  is  to  take 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  his  disciples,  that  they  may  comprehend 
the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  behold  all  bathed  in  the  light  of  love. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  visited  Niagara,  that  there  is  one  spot.  Table 
Rock,  where  the  Falls  are  viewed  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  step  presents 
some  new  view,  until  that  stupendous  scene  of  God's  power  bursts  in  full  view 
on  the  eye.  In  like  manner,  the  student  of  biblical  literature  is  led  along  step 
by  step,  until  he  sees  truth  in  its  widest  relations,  and  in  its  sublimest  point  of 
view. 

Every  religious  teacher  needs,  for  himself,  firm  confidence  in  the  truth.  Our 
minds  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  sinful  hearts.  Even  men  of  such 
eminent  Christian  attainments  as  Richard  Baxter,  have  not  been  free  from  har- 
rassing  doubts  of  Christianity.  Whatever  shall  contribute  to  fortify  us  against 
doubt  and  sin,  should  be  gladly  embraced.  Now  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
original  languages,  by  the  commanding  views  it  gives  us  of  truth,  and  by  ena- 
bling us  to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of  it,  is  eminently  the  aid  we  want.  We 
feel  a  greater  reverence  and  love  for  the  Scriptures  as  God's  word.    The  very 
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attention  <me  is  obliged  to  give  them,  brings  their  Diyine  glory  more  fiilly  before 
the  mind.  Truth  is  kept  so  under  the  eye,  that  it  has  time  to  exert  its  influence 
as  truth.  We  remain  long  enough  before  the  fire,  to  get  the  chill  of  the  world 
off.  We  know  the  truth,  are  free  from  doubt  of  it,  and  are  sanctified  through 
it 

It  is  another  advantage  of  sacred  literature  by  no  means  small,  that  making 
the  Bible  the  principal  book  of  study,  it  preserves  from  that  habit  of  miscellan- 
eous reading  which  only  diminishes  one^s  power  as  a  preacher.  Other  books 
besides  the  Bible,  and  those  which  lie  in  the  province  of  sacred  literature,  are 
indeed  to  be  read.  The  literature  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  unheeded.  But  there 
is  danger  of  giving  one's  self  up  to  it,  and  the  time  not  occupied  in  direct  pulpit 
preparations,  is  too  generally  spent  among  books  that  serve  only  as  a  literary 
relaxation.  Where  the  truth  of  God,  as  revealed  in  his  holy  word,  is  the  ooark 
for  the  prize ;  where  the  mind  has  its  enthusiasm  fixed  on  that  study ;  there  is 
an  object  to  which  it  is  continually  pressing  forward,  every  day  briugs  new  ac- 
cessions, furnishes  some  new  view  of  truth,  strengthens  the  intellectual  life, 
nourishes  the  spiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  promiscuous  reading  of  books, 
who  has  not  felt  himself  unfed,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  mind  quite  akin  to 
dyspepsia  of  body  ? 

By  a  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  their  clear,  direct  manner  of  exhibiting 
truth  is  appreciated.  Imitated,  and  attained.  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  had  always 
before  him  a  volume  of  Massillon,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  style.  No  book 
can  exert  a  happier  influence  in  this  respect  than  the  Bible.  The  day,  perhaps, 
for  what  Fisher  Ames  once  called  ^  Johnsonian  affectation,"  has  gone  by.  But 
all  affectation  has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  new  perversities  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance.  There  are  authors  at  the  present  day,  such  as  Car- 
lyle,  read  and  admired  by  almost  every  preacher;  authors,  whose  style  is  vi- 
cious, and  must  exert  an  influence  for  evil  on  the  style  of  those  who  read  them. 
Before  one  is  aware,  he  catches  and  reflects  the  hues  of  the  object  of  his  frequent 
contemplation.  A  minister,  Carlyle-struck,  is  as  good  as  moon-struck.  The 
daily  study  of  the  Bible,  will  counteract  this  tendency.  Its  beautiful  simplicity 
and  pure  sublimity ;  its  figures,  not  far  fetched  but  drawn  from  familiar  objectSy 
BO  ollen  like  Burns's  comparison  of  worldly  pleasure, 

**  To  snow  that  falls  upon  the  river, 
A  momeiil  white,  then  gone  forever ;" 

its  pathos,  point  and  power ;  all  these  will  not  make  their  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
taste  and  heart.  Nor  will  he  who  drinks  oil  of  this  old  wine,  straightway  de- 
sire the  new.  He  will  not  take  the  dress  of  the  last  modern  great  man  on  the 
stage  of  literature,  and  come  forth  arrayed  in  it,  to  the  hiding  of  his  own  vis- 
age and  the  fair  face  of  truth  too.  He  will  neither  mince  his  gait,  nor  strut. 
The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  well  describes  the  effects  on  his  own  mind  of  imi- 
tating Johnson.  Said  he,  "  I  aped  Johnson,  and  I  preached  Johnson  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  with  little  more  of  evangelical  sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in  bia 
Essays ;  but  it  was  youthful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly.  I  might  as  well 
have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  dress  of  Gog  and  Magog.  My  puny 
thoughts  could  not  sustain  the  load  of  the  words  in  which  I  tried  to  clothe 
them." 

Now  it  is  the  oflice  of  a  minister  both  to  study  out  and  communicate  the 
truth.  He  is  to  present  to  others  the  views  he  himself  takes.  If  he  has  held 
living  communion  with  Truth,  has  consulted  faithfully  God's  holy  oracles,  has 
attained  to  enlarged  and  elevated  views  by  aid  of  all  the  helps  within  his  reach, 
then  a  free,  earnest,  unaffected  utterance  of  the  truth  will  bring  the  same  lofly 
views  distinctly  before  his  people.  They  will  see  as  he  sees,  and  feel  as  he 
feels.  He  will  be  to  the  Church,  what  a  true  statesman  is  to  his  countrymen. 
He  will  inspire  the  Church  with  attachment  to  the  Bible  as  their  glorious  Con- 
stitution, he  will  defend  and  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  he  will 
animate  believers  to  noble  spiritual  enterprizes,  he  will  be  eloquent  in  the  truest 
sense,  being  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  ministers  have  been  eminently  successful 
whhout  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.    So,  too,  many  have  been  eminently  sue- 
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oeflsfal  who  serer  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  The  names 
of  Augostine  among  the  former,  and  FuUer  among  the  latter,  will  be  always  held 
in  honor  in  the  Church.  But  Augustine  frankly  acknowledges  that  his  ignorance 
of  the  Hebrew  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him,  and  he  exhorted  those  who 
were  studying  the  Scriptures,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  learning  Hebrew. 
He  had  even  been  unacquainted  with  Greek  literature  in  the  first  part  of  his 
ministry,  but  perceiving  its  necessity  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  to  a  true  theology,  he  commenced  the  study  of  it  somewhat  late  in 
life.  To  the  honor  of  many  be  it  spoken,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with  Sacred  Literature,  they  are  now  earnest  pa- 
trons of  this  knowledge.  They  are  the  guardians  of  institutions  where  this 
knowledge  may  be  obtained.  They  welcome  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  They  rejoice  that  Sacred 
Literature  is  now  no  longer  over  the  sea,  that  one  should  ask,  Who  will  go  and 
bring  it  to  us?  And  the  increase  of  benevolent  effort  and  biblical  knowledge, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  sufficiently  satisfied  them  that  the  minis- 
try can  do  more  with  Sacred  Literature  than  without  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  also,  that  some  with  biblical  literature,  might  possibly 
have  been  better  without  it  The  worst  shape  in  which  biblical  science  has  ap- 
peared, is  where  it  has  confined  itself  so  closely  to  the  letter,  as  not  to  penetrate 
to  the  spirit  beneath — where  a  cold,  dead,  abstract,  rationalizing,  process  of  exe- 
gesis has  prevailed.  This  is  an  extreme  to  the  worst  form  of  spiritualizing,  and 
rather  the  worse  of  the  two ;  for  the  latter,  which  has  prevailed  most  where  the 
science  of  interpretation  has  not  been  cultivated,  is  oflen  accompanied  with 
much  true  discernment  of  spiritual  things,  and  understanding  of  hidden  wis- 
dom. But  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  path,  and  many  have 
found  it.  It  belongs  to  us  to  make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good; 
to  have  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  results  will  be  salutary. 

**  The  darkest  times  the  Church  has  seen,  have  been  when  her  pastors  had 
ceased  to  cultivate  the  languages  of  the  Bible.  Let  her  not  again,  like  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim,  drop  this  Roll  out  of  her  bosom,  and  again  find,  to  her  sad  experience, 
that  she  cannot  go  forward  without  it.  Let  pastors  be  exhorted,  in  the  words 
of  Melancthon  to  his  pupils ; — *  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  deem  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  was  Divinely  excited  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  God's  will  that  we 
defend  that  gift  by  our  diligence. — Especially  this  gifl  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  God  has  stirred  up  in  the  Church,  and  wishes  to  be  preserved  by  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  we  exhort  you  to  cherish,  and  take  on  you  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Divine  gifl,  and  defence  of  the  true  wealth  of  the  Church.' " 


PAY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OLD  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

Jared  Sparks,  in  a  lecture  in  New  York,  stated  that  the  following  was  the 
pay  allowed  to  the  members  who  formed  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the 
several  States  or  Colonies  whence  they  were  elected : 

1.  Aew  Hampshire — Each  member  had  all  his  own  personal  expenses  paid;  also  those 
for  bis  servant  and  two  horses,  and  half  a  guinea  a  day  besides. 

2.  Massaekusetts^The  same  as  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  expenses,  and  $2  a  day. 

3.  Onuuetieut. — ^The  same  in  regard  to  expenses,  and  $3  a  day. 

4.  Rhode  Island^ToTij  shillings  a  day,  and  no  expenses  paid. 

5.  Jimo  York^$i  a  day. 

6.  Penitfy/vania— Twenty-shillings  a  day,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

7.  MarylaTid—FoTij  shilhngs  a  day  and  no  expenses  paid. 

8.  Virginia — A  half  Joannes  a  day. 

9.  ^orlh  Carolina — £500  currency  a  year. 

10.  South  CaroUna^£3XiO  for  their  services  during  the  first  Congress. 

11.  Georgia— jClOO  a  month  during  the  session. 
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NOTES  ON   THE   PRECEDING  TABLES. 

BAKIfSTABltE  COUMTT,  Mb. 

Barkstable  CoirirTT  was  incorporated  ia  1685.  Birnstabla  if  the  eounty  Cown^ 
•nd  was  incorporated  Sept.  3, 1639,  before  which,  it  beion|red  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 
It  if  believed  that  a  small  number  of  faunilies,  had  commenced  a  settlement  previoiis  to 
this  date ;  but  this  year,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Loihrop,  with  a  majority  of  his  church  and  society, 
removed  to  this  town  from  Scttuate.  This  church  was  organized  in  London,  io  1616, 
•nd  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  chosen  pastor,  by  the  suffrages  3  the  brotherhood.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  its  organization,  and  his  life  and  character  is  foil  of  interest.  He 
had  been  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  left  it  in  consequence  of  Its  eor^ 
ruptioos.  It  is  most  probable,  that  under  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  become  attached  to  their  new  mode  of  wor- 
ship ;  was  desirous  to  bring  together  and  establish  in  a  church  form  and  order,  as  many 
converts  as  possible,  for  edification,  instruction,  and  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.  Where  he  was  educated,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  we  roust  believe,  because  the  Puritan  churches,  elected  none  to  this 
high  and  responsible  oflSce,  who  possessed  not  this  qualification,  liowever  pious.  Pre- 
vious to  thif,  Mr.  Jacob  fled  from  persecution,  and  went  to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  pastor  of  that  church.  In  1610,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  The 
divine  beginning  and  institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  church."  He 
returned  to  England  and  Imparted  to  the  most  learned  Puritans  of  those  times,  his  design 
of  setting  up  a  separate  congregation.  Mr.  Jacob,  having  therefore  summoned  several 
of  his  friends  together,  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  church  fellowship,  for  enjoying 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  the  purest  manner,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firet 
independent  Congregational  church  in  England.  Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  fur  a  blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  each  of  them  made  open  confession 
of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands, 
and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Grod,  to  walk 
together  in  all  6od*s  ways  and  ordinances,  according  as  he  had  revealed  in  his  word,  or 
should  further  make  known  to  them.  We  are  not  informed  what  number  composed  the 
first  Congregational  church.  Mr.  Jacob  continued  only  eight  years  their  pastor.  In 
1624,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  persecution  that  raged  against  him  and  the  church* 
he  was  constrained  to  leave  them  and  his  country,  and  come  to  America,  where  he  soon 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  became  the  second  Pastor,  1625.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  mentiooed 
by  Anthony  Wood,  a  distinguished  historian,  as  having  been  a  celebrated  divine.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  held  the  living  of  Egerton  in  the  county  of 
Kent  Embracing  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  Puritans  respecting  church  govern- 
ment, he  renounced  his  orden,  came  to  London,  and  succeeded  Henry  Jacob.  Being 
chosen  by  the  church  as  their  Pastor,  he  became  the  second  independent  Congregational 
minuter  in  England.  He  continued  the  duties  of  the  Pastor  of  this  little  church,  preach- 
ing, and  administering  the  ordinances,  until  April,  1632,  when  they  were  discovered  by 
the  Bishop's  servant,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Barnet,  when  forty-two  of  them, 
with  Mr.  Lothrop,  were  apprehended,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined 
two  years,  when  they  were  released  upon  bail,  except  their  Pastor,  for  whom  this  fovor 
could  not  be  obtained.  Archbishop  Laud,  having  rejected  every  petition  for  his  liberty, 
he  petitioned  the  King,  who  granted  it,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  king- 
dom.  He,  therefore,  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  with  thirty-four  of  his  church  and 
congregation,  being  all  he  could  collect  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  the  church  of  Barnstable,  then  in  England,  were  obliged  to  wonhip  God,  and 
improve  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  a  private  and  secret  way ;  and  when  discovered 
were  imprisoned,  with  their  Pastor,  for  this  offence.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  emigra- 
tion to  this  country,  where  they  might,  and  have  to  the  present  day,  eat  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  having  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

During  tne  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  his  wife  died,  he  having  liberty  to  visit  her 
once  in  her  sickness.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  New  England  Memorial,  says,  **  His  children, 
after  the  death  of  theUr  mother,  repaired  to  the  Bishop  Lambeth,  and  made  known  to 
him  their  great  distress,  who  dtowed  compassion,  and  consented  that  their  father  should 
be  released  from  prison." 

Another  circumstance  in  the  early  history  of  the  ehurch  of  Barnstable,  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  which  Is  but  little  known  at  the  present  day.  The  first  Baptist  Society  in  Eog- 
landi  sprung  up  in  this  church.    The  hiitoriaa  nyi.  One  of  the  memben  carrying  Ua 
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diild  to  b6  btptited,  fome  of  them  ioflttiog  tbit  It  tboQld  be  btptixed,  because  the  other, 
(i-  e-)  infant  bAptiam,  la  not  valid.  But  when  the  question  waa  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negatire.  Upon  this,  aome  of  the  more  rigid,  and  olhera  who  were  dissatisfied  about  the 
lawfulness  of  Inbnt  baptism,  desired  their  dismission,  which  was  granted  them.  Mr. 
Jaeiet  a  man  of  respectability  and  learning,  became  the  minister  of  the  Seceders,  and  the 
two  churchea  continued  to  commune  together.  Thia  was  no  doubt  previous  to  the  im- 
prieonment  of  Mr.  Lothrop  and  his  church,  for  there  Is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Lothrop'a 
church  were  collecied  together,  and  had  the  ordioancea  administered  to  them  in  £ng« 
laod,  after  their  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was,  according  to  JV^al,  a  man  of  learning,  and  uf  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
He  waa  educated  at  Oxford.  Morton,  who.  knew  him  well,  says,  **  he  was  a  man  of  aa 
humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word  of  God,  stu- 
dioue  of  peace,  furnished  with  godly  contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
cause  and  church  of  Christ.*'  He  nrmly  believed  and  preached  the  doetrines  of  divine 
grace.  He  came  from  England  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1634,  and  settled 
in  Scituate,  was  installed  over  them  and  others  wno  united  with  them.  In  1639,  he,  with 
a  majority  of  his  people,  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  commenced  ita  settlement  The 
memliera  of  the  church  who  came  with  him,  were 

Anthony  Annable,  Edward  Fitzrandal, 

Henry  Cobb,  William  Casely, 

Isaac  Robinson,  Robert  Linnett, 

James  Cndworth,  Thomas  Dimmock, 

Samuel  Fuller,  Henry  Ewell, 

John  Cooper,  William  Crocker, 

Henry  Rowley,  Robert  Shelley, 

George  Lewis,  Isaac  Wells, 

Benjamin  Lumbard,  Edward  Ca^eley, 

Henry  Bourne,  1640    William  Parker, 

Samuel  Hinkley,  1649    John  Allen. 

Twenty-two,  beaidea  the  Pastor,  their  wives,  children,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  eon* 
gregatlon.  The  place  where  they  met  to  transact  the  civil  business  of  the  town,  and 
hold  public  worship,  was,  tradition  aays,  near  a  great  rock  in  the  highway,  of  the  then 
inhabited  part  of  the  town.  It  is  still  extant,  and  well  known.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  the  place  where  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
were  administered — where  the  soul  of  the  stranger  in  the  land  first  eat  of  the  bread  of 
life ;  and  the  baptismal  font  waa  opened  for  the  infant,  and  the  man  of  mature  age. 
There,  the  tear  of  penitence  first  stained  the  ground,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  was  heard, 
*  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  thy  sins  are  forgiven.'  There,  the  aolemn  reso- 
lution was  taken,  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  of  the  land.  How  long 
they  worshiped  at  this  place,  or  when  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  or  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  was  located.  The  only  record  made  by  Mr. 
Lothrop,  and  which  is  banded  down  to  this  day,  is  of  the  persons  whom  he  baptized  ffter 
he  came  to  this  town,  viz.  163. 

Four  sons  came  with  Mr.  Lothrop  from  England,  and  two  were  born  here  of  his  2d 
wife.  Thomas  settled  in  Barnstable,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  talents ;  and  from  him 
descended  the  distinguished  families  of  this  name  in  Plymouth.  Samuel  settled  in  Nor- 
wich, Ct.,  and  from  him  descended  the  numerous  families  in  that  State,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  Mass.  of  which  was  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  West  Springfield, — father  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Lothrop.  From  Joseph,  Barnabas  and 
John,  the  Lothrops  of  Barnstable,  and  from  Benjamin,  those  of  Essex  county  descended. 

Mr.  Ix>throp  died  Nov.  8, 1663,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  ministry  here,  having  been  Pastor 
of  the  church  28  years.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  spoken  of  in  the  early  histories  of  this  country, 
as  distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning,  piety  and  zeal.  Says  one,  **  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
distinguished  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Barnstable,  died  this  year."  And  Mather,  in  his 
Magnalia,  ranks  him  among  the  first  divines  of  his  day. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  whst  number  of  members  were  in  the  church  at  this  lime, 
but  there  are  circumstances,  which  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  were  about  one  hundred. 
In  the  time  of  Mr.  Lothrop's  ministry,  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  religion,  and 
many  were  added  to  the  church. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  in  1653,  the  church  were  destitute  of  a  Pastor  ten 
years,  during  which  time  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Mayo,  of  Eastham,  as  a  teacher. 
In  1663,  they  made  choice  of  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who  was  ordained  the  same  vear,  as 
Pastor.  His  native  place  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  where  he  was  educated.  Mr.  Wal- 
ley is  sereral  times  mentioned  by  historians  of  that  day,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  talents, 
learning  and  pietv.  In  the  records  of  the  Barnstable  chureh,  it  la  said,  **  The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  make  him  a  blesMd  peaee-maker»  and  Improved  him  In  the  work  of  his  house 
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her6»  till  March  28, 1^8,  being  Lord'i  day  moralng,  ibont  forenooD-meetiog-time,  and 
then  he  called  him  out  of  his  earthly  tabernacle,  into  that  house  not  made  with  hands/' 
His  ministry  continued  fifteen  years,  during  which,  the  number  admitted  to  the  church 
was  74,  and  the  baptisms  administered,  172.  There  are  several  cases  of  discipline  record- 
ed, which  shows,  that  the  Pastor  and  church  were  not  neglectful  of  this  duty.  During 
this  time  the  small  pox  raged  in  the  town,  and  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  observed,  to 
seek  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  this  great  evil.  At  this  time  a  solemn  and  full  charge 
was  given  to  those  who  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church,  on  their  induction  into  thlt 
office. 

The  next  Pastor  of  the  church,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  of  Hadley,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
expressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shores,  of  Taunton.  This  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Walley,  1683.  Mr.  Russell  died  Feb.  2d,  1711,  having  labored  with  them  in  building  the 
house  of  the  Lord  28  years.  Mr.  Russell  graduated  at  Harvard,  1675.  Dr.  Chauncy 
calls  him  an  eminent  and  worthy  roan.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of 
Portsmouth.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  God  was  pleased  to  answer  his 
prayers,  and  crown  his  labors  with  good  success.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  were 
added  to  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  and  he  administered  baptism  to  452  persons. 
Good  and  wholesome  discipline  was  observed  in  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
•on.  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  as  minister  of  the  Barnstable  church,  who  was  ordained  in 
1712.  After  having  labored  here  forty-seven  years,  he  died  Sept.  10th,  1759,  at  the  age 
of  70.  He  married  the  sister  of  Col.  James  Otis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
Barnstable,  and  father  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot.  Mr.  Russell,  like  his  father,  was  a 
man  of  early  piety  and  good  talents,  and  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. He  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  had  many 
souls,  as  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  The  number  added  to 
the  church  was  242.    Baptisms  563. 

In  1716,  a  movement  was  made  by  some  of  the  church  and  society,  to  divide  the  town 
into  two  Precints,  but  it  was  opposed  by  others.  This  was  soon  settled  by  a  council,  who 
advised  to  it,  and  in  1719,  the  people  of  the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  town,  having  built 
meeting-houses,  and  the  choice  being  given  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  chose  the  west  Parish, 
and  preached  in  the  west  meeting-house  for  the  first  time.  Thanksgiving  day  of  that 
year.  He  held  the  records  of  the  church,  and  continued  his  ministry,  without  a  new 
organization,  while  the  members  of  the  east  part,  sixty*four  in  number,  were,  by  their 
own  request,  regularly  constituted  as  a  church,  by  a  council  called  for  tiiat  purpose. 

In  1769,  the  original  church  became  destitute  of  a  Pastor  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Oakes  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater,  was  unanimously  called,  by  the  church  and  parish,  to 
settle  with  them,  as  their  Pastor,  and  was  ordained  in  August,  1760,  and  died  Feb.  11, 
1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater — had  three  brothers,  two 
of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel — Rev.  Bezaleel  Shaw,  of  Nantucket,  and  Rev.  John 
Shaw,  of  Haverhill.  The  other  brother  was  a  physician.  But  two  of  his  family  still 
remain.  Honorable  Lemuel  Shaw  of  Boston,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Temperance  Blish,  wife  of  Maj.  Joseph  Blish,  of  Barnstable. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  learning,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  holy  calling. 
He  indulged  but  little  care  for  worldly  things,  was  truly  orttiodox  in  his  faith,  faithful  in 
his  preaching,  and  in  the  discharge  of  bis  parochial  duties.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
wrote  more  sermons,  than  almost  any  other  clergyman  of  his  day.  There  were  added  to 
the  church,  during  his  ministry,  240 — and  866  were  baptized.  On  the  whole,  his  minis- 
try seems  to  have  been  more  happy  and  successful,  than  that  of  many  others  in  his,  or 
in  the  present  day.  He  preached  faithfully  and  plainly,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
inculcated  experimental  and  practical  religion  ;  and  was  highly  respected  and  beloved  by 
his  people.  His  ministry  continued  till  1807,  when  the  church  and  society  were  again 
left  without  a  pastor  by  his  death. 

Mr.  Allen,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  heard,  and  called  to  settle  over 
them,  but  declined.  After  which,  Mr.  Timothy  Davis  was  heard,  but  declined.  Mr. 
Enoch  Pratt,  was  then  heard,  and  was  unanimously  called  to  settle,  by  the  church  and 
society.  After  due  deliberation  and  prayer,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  Oct. 
28, 1807.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  in  1835 ;  was  their  settled  pastor  28 
years.  During  his  ministry,  there  were  added  to  the  church,  292—380  baptisms.  This 
has  been  among  the  largest  churches  and  societies  in  the  State.  Mr.  Pratt,  hopefully 
experienced  religion  four  years  after  his  settlement. 

in  1836,  Rev.  Alfred  Greenwood,  of  Boston,  was  called  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church — and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  Mr.  Greenwood  had  been  a  number  of  years  a 
missionary  at  the  West. 

In  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  ordained,  and  is  still  there.  Mr.  Rigg9  was  previ- 
ously settled  in  Gray,  Me.,  5  years,  and  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  8  years. 

There  have  been  several  revivals  of  religion — as  in  1811-12,  and  especially  in  1819  and 
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SO— when  more  tbao  one  hnodrad  hopefolly  experieoead  reUgloD,  and  were  added  to  the 
chorch. 

The  whole  number  of  memben  of  the  church  from  the  fint,  is  1,292.  Present  num- 
ber, 160.     Whole  number  of  baptisms,  2,066. 

Second  Church  in  Barmtable.—'ThlM  church  was  organized  May  12, 1726.  That  part 
of  the  old  church,  residing  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  having  resolved  lor  their  greater 
convenience,  to  build  a  meeting-house,  asked  a  dismission  and  recoojinendation  ior  that 
purpose,  which  was  cheerfully  granted ;  and  after  hearing  a  number  of  candidates,  gave 
a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather's  church.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  them,  as  a  young  man  of  good 
talents,  and  distinguished  piety.  He  was  ordained  on  the  same  day  that  the  church  was 
gathered.  Mr.  Green  was  of  the  same  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  FatherB,  and  those  of  his 
own  time.  The  covenant  entered  into  by  the  church,  was  evangelical ;  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  grace  thoroughly.  The  number  of  members,  who  composed  this  church, 
were  22  males,  and  about  40  females.  Mr.  Green  continued  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
labors,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  66  years,  when  he  died,  and  is  the  only  minister  who 
spent  bin  whole  life  with  them. 

April  to,  1771,  Mr.  Timothy  Hilliard,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.  He  was  dismissed 
at  his  own  request,  April  80th,  1783,  and  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  1st 
Church  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  ardently  devoted  to  hia 
holy  calling.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  John  Mellen,  who  was  ordained 
Nov.  12, 1783,  and  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Nov.  3, 1800.  Mr.  Mellen  wae 
much  respected,  and  ardently  beloved  by  his  church  and  people— his  example  was 
highly  exemplary,  and  his  labora  were  successful.  He  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death,  but  was  never  afterwards  settled.  Mr.  Jothsm  Waterman  was 
ordained  Sept.  30th,  1801,  and  was  dismissed  by  council,  and  his  authority  to  preach 
taken  from  him,  July  13,  1816.  Mr.  Waterman's  course  was  irregular,  and  his  example 
such,  as  prevented  any  usefulness  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  the  instrument 
to  that  people.  He  died  suddenly  in  Nantucket,  while  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hayward,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  8, 1816,  and  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request,  by  vote  of  the  church,  Nov.  29, 1818.  Mr.  Hayward  was  a 
roan  of  good  talents  and  considerable  learning,  and  set  a  good  example.  He  removed 
back  to  his  native  place*  and  after  supplying  some  of  the  vacant  pulpitt  in  that  vicinity  a 
few  years,  died  there.  Mr.  Edmund  Q.  Sewtill  succeeded,  a  son  of  Judge  Sewall,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  22,  1819,  and  at  hia  request,  was  dismissed 
by  vote  of  the  church,  July  21, 1822.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Scituaie  harbor.  Mr.  Sewall  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersey,  who  was  ordained 
Oct.  6,  1824,  and  at  his  own  request  dismissed,  by  vote  of  the  church,  April  1st,  1836, 
and  now  resides  in  Hingham,  as  a  merchant.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Georgo  W. 
Woodward,  ordained  Sept.  27,  1837,  and  dismissed  September,  1839.  They  are  now 
without  a  settled  pastor. 

Eastkam. — This  town  began  (o  be  settled  in  1644,  and  was  incorporated  in  1646,  at 
which  time  the  church  was  organized.  Thomas  Prince,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of 
the  colony,  was  for  some  years  the  leader  of  this  settlement,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
church.  The  people  of  this  town,  were  not  supposed  able  to  support  a  settled  minister 
until  1673.  John  Mayo,  of  Boston,  born  In  England,  labored  with  them  In  the  ministry, 
previous  to  this  lime,  as  a  teacher.  In  1676,  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  was  ordained  as  their 
pastor.  He  was  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1672.  He  was 
a  great  and  good  man ;  a  faithful  and  untiring  preacher  of  the  gospel,  both  to  his  own 
people,  and  the  Indians  who  surrounded  hhn.  The  following  inscription  is  found  on  his 
tomb  stone  in  this  town.  **  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  SamuiI( 
Treat,  the  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who  after  a  very  zealous  discharge 
of  his  ministry  for  the  space  of  46  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of  the  Indian 
natives,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  March  the  18, 1716,  in  the  69lh  year  of  his  age.'*  Mr. 
Treat  was  able,  both  to  read  and  write  the  Indian  language,  with  the  greatest  iacility. 
In  1693,  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Eastbam,  603  Indians,  to  whom  this  venerable 
man  preached  the  go.«pel,  and  taught  them  to  read  it.  Among  them  he  gathered  a  chcrch, 
and  many  of  them  were  worthy  members  of  it.  They  loved  and  respected  him  as  a 
father.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Eliot's  fellow  laborer,  <*  We  love 
the  most  active  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  laying  out  himself  to  save  his  generation."  He  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  holy  man — beloved  in  life,  and  greatly 
lamented  in  death,  by  bis  brethren  in  the  ministry,  his  own  people,  and  the  natives  to 
whom  he  ministered.  Mr.  Treat  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Otfbom,  who  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  in  1718,  and  the  next  year, 
the  church  being  divided,  Mr.  Osbom  removed  Into  the  south  part  of  the  township* 
He  waa  aucceeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  who  in  17^0,  waa  oidained  o?er  iam 
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church  thit  remained.    He  died  1746,  aged  51.    He  was  auceeeded  by  Ray.  Edward 

Cheever,  who  was  ordained  1751,  died  1794,  aged  7S.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phi" 
lander  Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1796.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Wm.  Shaw,  the 
late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marshfield — his  grand-father,  was  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of 
Bridge  water,  who  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospei,  and  the 
other  was  a  physician.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw,  of  Barnstable,  was  the  father 
of  our  present  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Shaw  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  people,  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  1838,  a  period  a  little  more  than  41  years.  In  the  winter  of  "37 
and  '38  he  represented  the  town  of  Eastham  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  After  his  dis* 
missal  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  did  not  abandon  the  sacred  office,  but  preached  occa- 
sionally, and  with  acceptance,  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  parishes.  As  a  preacher, 
his  voice  was  strong,  and  his  articulation  clear  and  distinct.  His  sermons  were  evangeli- 
cal, and  rich  in  thought.  His  last  illness  was  attended  with  triumphant  faith  In  his  Re- 
deemer. **  I  once  thought  or  feared,"  said  he,  **  that  w^en  I  came  to  my  journey's  end,  I 
should  be  down  in  the  valley,  but  instead  of  that,  I  am  on  Mount  Pisgah,  looking  into  the 
promised  land,  and  wailing  my  departure."  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt,  who 
labored  with  them  as  a  supply,  about  six  months.  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Babcock  was  onlatned 
November,  1839,  and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  The  same  year,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Hardy, 
late  of  South  Wellfleet,  was  employed  as  a  supply,  and  still  continues  with  them.  There 
have  been  revivals  of  religion  in  this  town,  but  how  many  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
under  each  minister,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  records  are  to  be  found. 

Orleans. — This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham,  and  was  Incorporated 
into  a  township  of  this  name,  in  1797.  Mr.  Samuel  Osborn,  who  was  ordained  at  East- 
ham in  1718,  was  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year,  1719. 
Whether  this  branch  of  the  church  in  Eastham,  was  organized  here,  after  the  separation, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  the  number  that  composed  it  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ozburn  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  maa 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  by  intro- 
ducing new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  by  setting  them  the  example  of  industry 
and  economy.  He  continued  about  20  years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
laxity  of  his  religious  sentiments,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  From 
this  place,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private  Grammar  school,  and  died 
near  one  hundred  years  old.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was 
ordained  in  1739,  and  died  in  1772.  On  his  tombstone  is  found  the  following  inscription, 
**  Here  lies  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  the  pious,  faithful,  and  respected  pastor  of  the  church 
in  this  town,  who,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord,  died  March  the  2d,  1772,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  ministry."  He  was  succeeded,  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bascom,  who 
was  then  onlained— 1772.  Mr.  Bascom  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ct.,  1740 — died  March 
8ih,  1807,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  85th  of  his  ministry.  •<  He  was  richly  endow- 
ed with  ministerial  graces,  fervent  in  prayer,  in  doctrine  evangelical,  in  warning  faithful, 
in  administering  consolation  affectionate,  instant  in  season,  and  in  success  abundant."  At 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  the  number  of  members  of  the  church  was  183,  and 
286  were  added  by  him.  Mr.  Bascom,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  ordained  May  11,  1808.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church 
20  years,  and  then  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  believing  that  it  was  not  best  for  him  to 
continue  any  longer.  He  was  a  pious,  judicious  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
When  he  was  settled,  he  was  a  Unitarian,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  the  error,  and  was 
hopefully  converted.  During  his  ministry  there  were  revivals,  and  150  were  added  to 
the  church.  Since  his  dismission  from  this  people,  he  has  been  preaching,  with  good 
acceptance  and  success,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1828,  they  were  without  a  settled  minister  till  1835 ;  during  which 
time  they  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Turner,  Scovel,  Bartly  and  Boyter ;  all  of 
whom  were  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  during  this  time  50  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt  was  ordained  pastor  over  this  church,  April  22, 1835, 
and  was  dismissed  after  four  years  faithful  and  successful  labor  among  them,  in  which 
time  70  were  added  to  the  church.    He  is  now  preaching  in  South  Adams,  Mass.    The 

S resent  minister,  the  Rev.  Jacob  White,  has  been  with  them  nearly  a  year,  and  will  pro- 
ably  soon  become  their  regular  pastor. 

Marshpbe. — The  plantation  of  Marshpee,  contains  almost  the  only  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  native  race  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ancient  and  valuable  location,  appropriated 
to  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  continued  enjoyment  of  a  regular  ministry,  under  men  of  eminent  piety  and  worth. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  place  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourne,  who  gathered  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  over  them  in  the  year  1670.  The  celebrated  Eliot,  distinguished  for 
unwearied  exertions  in  christianizing  the  Indians,  assisted  oo  the  occarion.    Mr.  Bourne 
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died  in  1685.  He  wai  succeeded  hy  Simon  Popmanet,  one  of  (he  natlres.  After  hit 
death,  in  1726,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bourne,  Bon  of  the  first  minister  of  the  plantation,  was 
ordained  in  1729.  He  resigned  hia  mission  in  1742.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
1722.  The  sacred  office  was  then  filled  by  Solomon  Briant,  one  of  tiie  Indians,  who 
eoniinued  his  laliors  for  thirteen  years.  These  Indians  preached  to  their  brethren  in 
their  own  laoguao^e.  The  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  was  installed  over  this  church  in  1768, 
snd  continued  in  faithful  adherence  to  this  obscure  but  useful  service,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  died,  Oct.  Sd,  1807,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated st  Yale,  in  1749.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  in  the 
west  part  of  Che  State  of  New  Yorlc,  and  for  a  time  a  Ciiaplaio  in  the  army,  during  the 
French  war.  The  proprietors  of  the  plantation  of  Marshpee,  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  lite  ministerial  labors,  and  hi^  well  directed  exertions,  for  the  secure  establishment  of 
their  civil  interests ;  he  faithfully  pursued  his  course,  admidst  many  perplexities,  which 
would  have  baffled  common  minds.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  predecessors  were  supported 
principally  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amon^f 
the  Indians  in  North  America,  under  the  agency  of  their  Commissioners  in  Boston.  The 
present  missionary.  Rev.  Phineas  Fish,  succeeded  Mr.  Hawley,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
18, 1812,  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  as  trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  given  by  the  last  will  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  of  Lon- 
don, In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Fish  has  also  in  charge  a  small  settle- 
ment of  Indians  at  Herring  Pond,  between  Plymouth  and  Sandwich.  Mr.  Fish,  when 
ordained,  was  a  Unitarian,  but  in  a  few  years  became  convinced  of  the  error,  and  of  his 
own  personal  need  of  a  change  of  heart,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe,  he  hopefully 
experienced.  His  ministry  has  been  peaceful  and  successful,  until  a  few  years  past,  since 
which  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  pait  of  the  Indians  on  the  plantation,  who  are  Baptists, 
and  have  violently  ejected  him  from  the  meeting-house.  He  still  preaches  in  the  school- 
houses,  to  those  of  his  own  denomination,  and  over  whom  he  was  settled,  and  is  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  them. 

Wxx.Lri«XBT. — The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  before  the  year  1720. 
They  bad  preaching  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  four  different  ministers,  one  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Josiah  Oakes,  before  the  church  was  organized,  which  was  in  1730,  when  Mr. 
Isaiah  Lewis  was  ordained.  At  that  time  the  church  had  69  male  members.  Mr.  Lewis 
continued  in  the  ministry  65  years — during  which  time  219  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Air.  Levi  Whitman,  ordained  in  April,  1785,  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  continued  till  April,  1803,  when  he  was  dismissed,  during  which  time  38 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Davis,  who  was  ordain- 
ed Nov.  16, 1808,  and  was  dismissed  April,  1830,  at  his  own  request ;  during  his  ministry 
160  were  added.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Stepficn  Bailey,  who  commenced  his  labors 
March,  1830,  and  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  in  1838 ;  added  182.  This  year  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Merrill  commenced  his  labors,  and  continued  about  one  year.  Feb.  1840,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Adams  was  ordained ;  dismissed  1841. 

The  Seeofui  Church  was  organized  Dec.  4, 1833.  They  have  had  no  ordained  pastor 
over  them  until  the  present  year.  They  have  been  supplied  by  a  succession  of  ministers. 
Rev.  Timothy  Davis,  six  months ;  Rev.  John  Orcutt,  two  years ;  Rev.  E.  Pratt,  nine 
months;  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  three  months:  Rev.  S.  Hardy,  three  years;  Rev.  Wooster 
Willey,  ten  months ;  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Bassett  is  now  the  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was 
ordained  May  6, 1842.  Present  number  of  the  church,  165.  They  have  enjoyed  revi- 
vals of  religion  at  different  times. 

FAXtVOUTH,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shiverick  labored  in  this  place 
as  a  minister,  previous  to  1700.  In  1708,  Oct.  10,  the  following  persons, signifying  their 
desire  to  the  chnrch  in  Barnstable  to  be  dismissed  to  the  woric  of  gathering  into  a  church 
estate  in  Falmouth,  the  church  voted,  that  according  to  their  best  observation^  their  con- 
versation having  been  agreeable,  we  do,  therefore,  recommend  them  to  the  great  and 
good  work  of  forming  a  church,  which  they  are  upon,  and  therein  unto  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  commend  them. 


Samnel  Shiverick,  Sen., 
John  Robinson,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
John  Davis,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
Moses  Hatch,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Thomas  Parker,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Joseph  Parker,  and  Mercy  his  wife, 
Aaron  Rowley,  and  Mary  his  wife. 

Records  of  Barnstable  Church. 


Amy,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hatch, 
Ellis,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Hatch, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  William  Johnson, 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Lewis, 
Lidia,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Hatch, 
Bethia,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Robinson. 

Amen. 
Jonathan  Russell,  Pastor, 

with  consent  of  the  brethren. 


The  above  lived  In  Falmouth. 
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The  above  data,  wu  about  the  time  that  the  church  was  offaDlsed.    Mr.  SbiTcHck 

graduated  at  Harvard,  1703.  In  1707,  be  wae  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jiweph  Metcalf,  who 
wasgraduttted  at  Cambridge,  aod  waa  chosen  miniater ;  be  died  in  1723,  having  been 
pastor  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  JoMah  Marshall,  who  labored  for  7  years, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  June  30, 1730.  it  is  believed  that  neither  of  the  above  minis- 
ters were  ordained  over  this  church. 

Nov.  24,  1781,  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  and  with  bis 
ministry  the  regular  church  records  commence*  Mr.  Palmer's  ministry  waa  continued 
45  years.  Two  hundred  and  6ve  persons  were  added  to  the  church  under  his  labors; 
he  died  April,  1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  a  faithful  and  laborious  minis- 
ter, much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  who  was  ordained  October,  1775,  and  dismissed  in  July,  1776.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  ministry,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  addition  was  made  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  who  was  ordained  Jan.  19,  1780.  During 
the  eight-years  of  his  ministry,  29  persons  were  added  to  (he  church.  He  died  April  2d, 
1789,  in  the  30ih  year  of  his  age.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln,  who 
was  ordained  Feb.  8d,  1790 — his  ministry  continued  33  years,  and  he  was  dismissed  Nov. 
26,  1823,  during  which,  411  were  received  into  the  church.  In  tbe  former  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  ministry,  his  religious  sentiments  were  lax  and  Arminian ;  but  in  about  the  year 
1811,  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  his 
own  heart ;  after  which  he  was  a  very  plain  and  pungent  preacher  of  the  doctriues  of 
grace  and  experimental  religion,  and  great  were  the  effects  on  the  minds  and  hearts  ef 
his  people — revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  and  powerful.  After  his  dismission,  he 
preached  for  a  time  in  Dartmouth,  but  has  for  a  number  of  years  retired  from  the  pulpit, 
by  reason  of  age,  and  resides  with  his  children  in  Nantucket.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  who  was  ordained  June  9, 1824,  and  dismissed  Sept  19, 1833. 
During  his  ministry  of  nine  years,  107  were  received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Woodbury 
was  a  laborious  and  faithful  preacher,  and  God  blessed  his  labors,  so  that  revivals  were 
enjoyed  ;  he  is  now  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Josiah  Bent, 
who  was  installed  Feb.  6,  1834,  and  dismissed  Feb.  22,  1837 ;  in  which  time,  59  were 
added.  Mr.  Bent  had  been  previously  settled  in  Weymouth,  and  after  leaving  Falmouth, 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Hooker,  who  was  installed  in  1838 ;  under  whose  ministry  20  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  church.    Whole  number  admitted,  831. 

The  Second  Congregational  Churehf  Falmouth,  was  organized  June  20, 1821.  Mr. 
Silas  Shores  was  ordained  July  31, 1822,  and  was  dismissed  June  17,  1828.  Mr.  Shores 
had  not  the  privilege  of  a  college  education,  but  was  an  active  and  useful  minister,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  his  labors.  This  church,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  First  church, 
after  Mr.  Shores,  united  with  them  again,  and  hired  two  ministers  together,  until  April 
22, 1835,  when  they  separated,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Davis, late  of  Wellfleet,  was  installed, 
Joly,  1836,  and  was  dismissed,  1838 ;  when  Rev.  William  Harlow,  was  employed  two 
years.  In  Oct.  15, 1840,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Lewis,  the  present  incumbent,  was  engaged, 
and  is  still  with  them.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  North  Reading,  June, 
1884,  and  was  dismissed,  April,  1836 ;  since  which,  till  1840,  he  has  had  charge  of  a  female 
seminary  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  church  and  societv  has  recently  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Shubael  Lawrence,  (10,000  for  the  support  ol  the  gospel,  besides  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  rebuild  their  meeting-house. 

Tlie  Third  Church  in  Falmouth,  was  organized  in  1838,  composed  of  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  churches,  residing  in  that  part  of  the  town.  They  have  had  but  one 
settled  pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  who  was  installed  Aug.  21, 1833,  and  remained  but 
one  year.  Mr.  Jewett  was  ordained  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Scituate,  in  July, 
1826 ;  dismissed,  1833.  He  had  previously  been  settled  at  Fairhaven.  He  died  at  Sa- 
lem in  1841.  After  Mr.  Jewett,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan  supplied  one  year  and  a  half,  un- 
der whose  ministry,  in  1835,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed,  by  which  the  church 
was  increased,  and  in  1836,  the  same  blessing  was  mercifully  eranted  them.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  is  now  the  psstor  of  tlie  church  in  Marshfield.  ,  The  Rev.  Gideon  Dana,  supplied 
one  year.  After  whom  the  Rev.  John  Pike  supplied  three  years,  but  was  not  installed. 
Under  his  ministry,  there  was  some  special  attention ;  he  is  now  settled  over  the  church 
in  Rowley.    The  Rev.  C.  C.  Beaman  is  now  supplying  them. 

Chatham. — ^The  Congregational  Church  in  this  town  was  organized,  and  its  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  L^rd,  was  ordained  by  a  council  convened  June  15, 1720.  The 
number  of  male  members  was  seven.  Tbe  pastor  elect  preached  the  ordination  sermon, 
and  as  the  church  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  half  way  covenant,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers dissented  from  the  provision,  but  expressed  their  assent  to  the  rest  of  the  creed.  Mr. 
Lord's  native  place  is  not  known ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  seems  to  have  been 
A  rigid  dlsdpliiiarian,  extending  tbe  watch  and  eensures  of  the  church  to  the  baptized 
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childreo.  Mr.  Lord  died,  1748,  after  a  ministry  of  28  yean,  during  which,  143  were 
admitted  to  full  communion,  and  13  to  the  half-way  covenant ;— 492  were  baptised.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Emery ;  who  received  a  call  to  iieitle  Oct.  12, 174S, 
and  was  installed  May  17, 1749,  having  been  previously  settled  in  Nottingham,  N.  H.  He 
died  May  18,  1782,  after  a  ministry  of  33  years.  During  this  time,  135  were  admitted  to 
the  church,  and  681  were  baptized.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roby,  who 
was  ordained  Oct.  22d,  1783.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  whose  father  was  the  minister 
of  that  place.  He  was  dismissed  in  1794,  after  a  mioiatry  of  11  years.  He  admitted 
66  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ephriam  Briggs,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  of  Halifax,  who  had  6ve  sons«  who  were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  ordained  in  1796,  and  died  July  22d,  1816,  in  the  20ih  year  of  his  ministry.  He 
admitted  91  members  to  the  church — baptized  349.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stetson 
Raymond,  who  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  ordained  April  9,  1817 ;  was 
dismissed  June  24, 1829,  after  a  ministry  of  13  years.  He  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
th«  church,  107;  of  these,  46  were  the  fruiu  of  a  revival  in  1817  and  1824;  baptized 
136.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Bridge  water.  After  this,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scovel  was  hired  one  year.  The  Rev.  Mr  Fletcher  also  preached  there  some 
■months.  In  1881,  Rev.  John  F.  Stone  was  hired,  and  labored  two  years.  Eight 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  After  Mr.  Stone,  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  a  graduate  at 
Dartmouth  and  Andover,  labored  about  two  years  during  which  time  nine  were  admitted 
lo  the  church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell,  the  present  pastor,  was  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
at  Andover;  was  installed  May  27, 1838.  In  the  spring  snd  summer  of  1840,  there  was  a 
partial  revival,  and  a  much  more  general  one  has  since  been  enjoyed.  Mr.  Rockwell  bad 
been  (or  some  time  a  chaplain  in  the  navy. 

Sandwich. — The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  as  early  as  1637,  by  a  num- 
ber of  families  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  with  whom  came  the  Rev.  William  Leveridge. 
The  church  was  organized  1688.  Mr.  Leveridge  was  dismissed,  1646.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  was  ordained,  1650,  was  living  in  1694,  but  the  time  of 
bis  death  is  unknown.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Plymouth  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  1685 ;  ordained,  Nov.  28, 1694 ;  died,  March  IS,  1722,  aged  54.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  of  Cambridge  ;  graduated  Harvard 
University,  1719 ;  ordained  Sept.  12,  1722  ;  died  Aug.  8,  1746,  aged  44.  Rev.  Abraham 
Williams,  of  Marlborough,  Mass.  waa  ordained  June  14,  1749,  died  Aug.  8,  1784,  aged 
58.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1748.  Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  of  Bridgewater,  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1784 ;  ordained,  April 
18, 1787;  dismissed,  Sept.  5, 1811;  now  living.  At  this  time  there  was  much  difficulty 
between  Mr.  Burr  and  a  part  of  bis  church  and  society,  he  having  changed  his  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  also  of  experimental  religion.  Mr.  Burr  was  ejected 
from  the  meeting-house,  when  he  went  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  church,  and  opened  a  meeting  in  a  hall  near  by.  Several  ecclesiastical 
counciU  were  called  to  settle  these  difficulties,  but  without  (giving  satisfaction  to  either 
party.  Both  claim  to  be  the  First  church.  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  party 
holding  the  meeting-house  were  decreed  to  be  the  First  church,  and  to  hold  the  funds  of 
that  bmiy.  March  17, 1818,  Rev.  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  was  ordained  in  the  old  meet* 
iog-bouse.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1807  ;  died  Feb.  5, 1838,  aged  46.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  of  Lynn,  who  was  installed  May  1, 1883,  and 
dismissed  1839,  and  is  now  settled  in  Walpole,  Ms. 

TrmUarusn  Chitreh, — ^This  church  and  society,  soon  erected  a  new  meeting-house, 
and  Mr.  Burr  continued  the  pastor  till  1817,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 
After  Mr.  Burr's  change  of  views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  experimental  religion,  he 
was  a  very  faithful  and  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed ;  powerful  revivals  of  religion  followed,  and  this  church  have  been  thus  blessed 
St  difierent  times  since.  Mr.  Burr  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  is  now,  in  his 
old  sge,  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Government.  The  Rev.  David  L.  Hunn,  of  Long 
Meadow,  succeeded  him,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  25, 1818,  and  dismissed  in  1830 ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1813.  Rev.  Asahel  Cobb,  Abington,  was  ordained  March  13, 1831,  and  ia 
the  pastor  at  the  present  time.    Graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1823. 

PaoviifcSTOWK,  was  originally  a  part  ol  Truro.  It  was  incorporated  Into  a  township, 
by  this  name,  in  1727.  Mr.  Samuel  Spear,  was  the  first  minister  of  Provincetown,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  little,  however,  is  known  of  him.  He  left,  1741. 
A  Mr.  Green,  and  a  Mr.  Mills  were  employed  to  1769.  The  church  was  organized  in  1769, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Barnstable,  was  ordained  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Parker  continued  his  ministrations  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  April  II,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1768.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone,  of 
beonis,  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  was  installed  Nov.  19, 1817,  and  continued  his  labora 
till  I837|  when  he  wu  diamisaed  it  his  own  request,  and  now  lives  io  the  Sute  of  Maine. 
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Gred.  H.  U.,  1795.  Since  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Stone,  they  have  had  no  fettled  minUter  ; 
they  have  seldom  had  preaching,  and  the  church  and  society  have  become  almost  extinct. 
They  are  now  making  efforts  to  revive  the  church  and  society,  and  have  engaged  a  Mr. 
White  for  six  months. 

Brewster,  formerly  the  First  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  incorporated  as  a  towa 
in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Brewster,  in  honorable  remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  among  the  Brst  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  church  was 
organized  Oct.  16th,  1700,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained. 
He  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  till  1755,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Stone  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor,  Nov.  2, 1748,  and 
continued  in  this  connection  till  1791,  fifty-three  years,  when  he  died.  Rev.  John  Simp- 
kins,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  ordained  Oct.  19,  1791,  and  continued  the  pastor  till  1831, 
forty  years,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  April,  1832.  Grad.  H.  U.,  1824; 
a  native  of  Boston. 

Yarmouth,  was  incorporated  in  1639.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely 
the  time  when  the  church  was  organized,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  above  date.  The  early  records  have  been  lost,  to  1677.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Mr.  Mathews,  or  Rev.  John  Miller,  was  the  first  minister.  Mr.  Miller,  in  Mather's 
Magnalia,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  77  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England, 
before  they  came  to  America.  Tradition  says,  that  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  school  master, 
but  exercised  the  ministerial  function  in  Yarmouth,  after  its  settlement  He  removed  to 
Cape  May,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Miller  was  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  the  church,  but  died  in  the  ministry  at  Groton.  Rev.  Thomas  Thornton, 
fled  from  the  persecution  in  England,  subsequent  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  was  the 
third  minister  of  this  town.  In  1692,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of 
Plymouth,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Boston.  Graduated  at  Harvard, 
1681,  settled  1698,  and  died  1705.  Rev.  Da»td  Greenleaf  was  his  successor.  Grad.  H. 
U.  1699 — ordained  1708.  After  twenty  years,  he  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the 
disafTection  towards  him  of  one  of  his  influential  parishioners ;  he  removed  to  Boston,  but 
did  not  preach ;  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smith ; 
grad.  H.  U.  1720,  ordained  1729;  in  1754  he  was  dismissed,  for  want  of  support,  and  was 
uistalled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pembroke.  He  was  foltowed  by  Rev.  Grindall  Raw- 
800,  who  was  installed,  1755,  having  been  ordained  previously  as  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Ware.  Grad.  at  H.  U.,  1728 — dismissed  1760.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Green,  of  Barnstable,  who  was  installed  1762.  He  had  been  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
Marshfield.  Grad.  at  Harvard,  1746— died  1768,  aged  42.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  of 
Bridgewater,  was  ordained  1769.  Mr.  Alden  died  Nov.  13,  1828,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
92  years.  He  had  three  sons  who  were  ministers.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  his  ton, 
was  settled  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  afterwards  President  of  Meadville  CTollege,  Pa. 
The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Naihanael  Cogswell,  was  ordained  colleague,  April  24, 1822. 
Grad.  it  Dartmouth,  1819.    Present  number  of  this  church,  131. 

The  Second  Church  in  Yarmouth  was  organized  Sept.  30, 1840,  composed  of  64  mem  - 
hers.  They  have  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  ministers  in  succession,  but  have  not 
had  an  ordained  pastor  over  them.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  of  Connecticut,  is  now  supply- 
ing them.    They  are  feeble,  and  aided  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

DzNNTs. — This  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  was  set  off  ts  a 
feparate  Parish,  in  that  town,  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town,  in  honor  of  the 
first  roioister,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis.  The  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Dennis 
was  ordained,  in  1727.  He  continued  their  faithful  and  successful  pastor,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  31, 1763,  in  his  69th  year.  At  the  gathering  of  the  church,  nine  male  members, 
with  himself,  acknowledged  and  signed  the  covenant,  and  at  the  first  communion  after- 
wards, twenty-five  females  removed  their  relation  from  the  church  in  Yarmouth  proper. 
In  addition  to  these,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dennis,  159  members  were  admitted,  and 
there  were  about  560  baptisms.  His  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  was  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  17, 1764.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Stone  of  South- 
boro*.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church  until  his  death,  in  1804,  a  period  of  forty 
years.  During  his  ministry,  209  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  843  persons  were  bap- 
tixed.  Between  the  years  1780  and  1800, 43  members  were  dismissed  and  recommended  to 
other  churches,  15  to  the  church  in  Ashfield,  and  the  others  to  churches  in  distant  places, 
where  a  more  fertile  soil,  than  this  town  is  blessed  with,  had  invited  them  to  emigrate. 
Mr.  Stone  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  singular  influence  among  his  people, 
which  most  ministers  in  his  day  had.  In  this,  he  was  aided  by  the  qualities  ofhis  personal 
chwaeter.    He  poaseaed  an  even  temper ;  his  deportment  was  dignified  and  grave ;  he  waa 
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■incere,  upright,  jast  tnd  kind,  and  wm  calculated  to  lecnre  all  tbe  respect  which 
WBs  readily  accorded  to  the  sacred  office  which  he  bore.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Homes,  who  was  ordained  in  January,  1806,  and  remained  in  that  relation  until 
bis  death,  Nov.  2. 1613.  During  his  ministry  40  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Bap* 
tisms,  111.  Many  remember  him,  as  a  piovs  and  faithful  minister  and  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  who  was  ordained  July  27, 1814,  and 
retained  his  connection  with  this  church  until  the  12th  of  May,  1826,  when,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  dismissed.  During  his  ministry,  96  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Bap- 
tisms, 209.  Mr.  Haven  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  Billerica.  He  was 
settled  in  this  place,  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  but  soon  became  convinced  of  his  error, 
renounced  it,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  hopefully  experienced  religion ;  and 
under  his  new  strain  of  preaching  revivals  of  religion  followed.  Alter  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Haven,  the  society,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  church,  settled  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Stearns, 
a  Unitarian,  when  the  majority  of  the  church  withdrew,  and  was  organized  as  the  Third 
Church  in  Dennis.  Mr.  Stearns  was  dismissed  in  1838 — and  that  place  is  now  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walcut,  late  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berlin. 

The  Second  Church  in  Dennis,  was  organized  June  16, 1817.  Rev.  John  Sanford,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor,  Dec.  30, 1818,  and  cohtinued  till  Dec.  30,  1837,  when  he  was 
dismbsed,  at  his  own  request,  and  now  resides  in  Amherst,  Mass.  At  the  time  Mr.  San- 
ford was  settled,  the  church  and  society  were  small  and  feeble,  so  that  he  received  a  part 
of  bis  support  from  the  society  in  Harwich,  to  whom  he  preached  one  fourth  of  the  time, 
but  which  before  his  dismission  had  become  large  and  fully  able  to  support  the  gospel. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  13,  1839,  and 
dismissed  Oct.  1841,  at  his  own  request,  and  is  now  installed  over  the  Orthodox  church  la 
Newport,  R.  I.    The  pulpit  is  at  present  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  from  Connecticut. 

The  Third  Church  in  Dennis  was  organized  March  4, 1829,  and  the  present  mfnister 
was  ordained  1839,  previous  to  whom  they  had  no  one  ordained  over  them,  but  were 
supplied  by  a  large  number  of  ministers.    Two  seasons  of  revival  have  been  enjoyed. 

Truro. — ^This  place  began  to  be  settled  in  1700.  The  Indian  name  was  Pamet.  It 
was  first  called  Dangerfield,  but  was  incorporated  in  1709,  by  the  name  of  Trturo,  The 
church  was  organized  Nov.  1st,  1711,  with  seven  members.  The  Rev.  John  Avery  was 
the  first  pastor.  He  was  a  physician,  as  well  as  pastor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  Mr.  Avery  came  to  tills  town  as  a  candidate,  in  1709, received  a  call  to  settle  in 
1710,  and  was  ordained  Nov.  1st,  1711,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place,  about 
44  years.  His  faithful  and  affectionate  labors  were  blessed,  and  367  were  added  to  the 
church.  He  died  April  23,  1754,  aged  69.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  there,  by 
Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  was  ordained  in  1755,  and  died  in  1786,  aged  63,  having  labored 
among  them  31  years,  during  which  time  286  were  added  to  the  church.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  16, 1786,  and  died  Nov.  19,  1828, 
In  tbe  77ih  year  of  his  life,  and  forty-second  of  his  ministry.  In  this  time,  186  were 
added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Damon  possessed  a  very  peaceful  disposition,  which  he  ever 
manifested  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  pastoral  intercourse ;  and  till  near  the  close  of 
bis  ministry,  lived  very  happily  with  bis  people,  who  loved  and  respected  him.  But  hie 
peace  was  at  length  interrupted  by  sectarianism,  which  alienated  many  from  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Bailey,  who  supplied  their  pulpit  about  five  years,  but 
was  not  installed  over  them.  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Nan- 
tucket, and  had  for  some  time  preached  for  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  in  Boston— 
after  which  he  labored  about  five  years  in  Wellfieet.  He  now  resides  in  Dorchester,  and 
is  an  agent  for  the  Seamen*s  Friend  Society.  During  his  ministry  here,  52  were  added 
to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Silas  Baker,  who  was  ordained  1832,  and  was 
dismissed  in  May,  1834.  Mr.  Baker  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  Boyter,  the  present 
pastor.  He  was  born  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  Enf^land — was  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  Andover,  1825,  was  installed  March  16,  1886,  since 
which,  52  have  been  added  to  the  church.  There  was  a  revival  of  religion,  in  this  place, 
of  some  extent,  in  1822,  also  in  1836,  again  in  1839,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  work 
of  grace  in  progress,  about  20  are  indulging  hope,  and  many  others  are  under  deep  and 
solemn  impression.  Number  of  members  at  the  formation  of  the  church,  7.  Present 
number  pf  church,  130.    Number  of  baptisms  in  the  whole  time,  are  4,076. 

Harwich. — The  south  precinct  in  Harwich,  was  set  off  from  the  first  precinct  in 
Harwich,  (now  Brewster,)  by  an  act  of  General  Court,  Jan.  16, 1746.  The  church  waa 
organized  Nov.  12, 1747,  consisting  of  seven  members.  The  Rev.  Edward  Pell,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  ordained  July  12,  1747.  At  a  meeting  of  the  precinct  and 
church,  July  6,  1747,  voted  to  give  him  as  his  salary,  160  bushels  of  grain,  yearly,  viz. : 
15  bushels  of  rye,  10  bushels  of  wheat,  185  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  16  cords  of  oak,  or 
20  of  pine  wood,  to  be  cut  and  drawn  to  hia  house,  and  5  loads  of  hay,  to  be  carted  aad 
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•ticked.  Also  to  build  a  houie,  and  bay  land  eonrenlent  for  a  panooage.  Mr.  Ptoll  coo- 
tinued  the  pastor  of  the  ebnrch  till  he  died.  Not.  24, 1762,  aged  forty  •one.  Nothing 
more  of  Mr.  PelPs  hiilory,  or  the  number  of  (be  church,  can  be  ascertained.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Crocker  supplied  the  pulpit  alniut  two  yeare.  Rev.  John  Dennis  continued  with 
Uiem  four  yeeri.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  installed  over  the  church  in  1766,  and  con* 
tinued  till  May  21,  1778,  when  he  died.  His  former  residence  appears  to  have  been 
Braintree,  where  he  was  probably  settled.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Un- 
derwood, wlio  was  ordained  Nov.  21, 1792,  dismissed  by  council.  April  8, 1828,  and  died 
May  1, 1841.  Mr.  Underwood,  while  he  was  a  mere  youth,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the 
revolution,  the  spirit  of  which  took  strong  hold  of  his  heart.  He  was  in  the  Bunker  hill 
engagement,  and  so  ardent  was  he  in  the  defence  of  that  important  post,  that  he  waa 
among  the  last  who  left  it,  when  the  enemy  took  possession.  He  was  also  in  the  engage- 
ments on  Long  Island,  and  at  Trenton,  where  the  army  under  General  Washinaton  gained 
a  glorious  victory.  He  commenced  a  preparation  for  college,  in  1788,  and  by  nbown  ex- 
ertions, supported  himself,  and  honorably  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1788, 
when  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  in  this  town  in  1792.  For  twenty 
years,  every  thing  between  him  and  his  people  was  prosperous  and  happy.  His  salary 
was  small,  but  by  the  same  economy  and  labor,  by  which  he  paid  for  his  education,  he 
built  a  good  bouse,  purchased  land,  and  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county. 
Vhen  the  pension  law  was  passed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  obtained  it,  which  was  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  him  in  nis  old  age.  Rev.  John 
Sanford  supplied  this  church,  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Underwood,  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  for  about  four  years;  after  which  they  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  ministers 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  table,  for  about  fourteen  years,  none  of  whom  were  ordain- 
ed over  them.  When  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Avery  was  ordained,  but  did  not  continue  with 
them  a  whole  year.  Since  which.  Rev.  Wm.  Merchant,  who  had  been  settled  at  Cen- 
tervilfe,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  still  with  them,  having  been  settled  in  Wellfleet« 
have  supplied  them.  The  number  of  members  who  have  belonged  to  this  church  has 
not  been  ascertained.  There  have  been,  at  diflerent  periods,  revivals  of  religion ;  and  the 
same  blessing  is  now  being  enjoyed  by  them. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

[By  Edwabd  jABTit,  M.  D.,  of  LoolsTilla,  Kontoeky.] 

In  the  year  1837,  a  young  man  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  to  LouisTille, 
Kentucky.  He  bad  been,  at  home,  much  interested  in  the  gathering  and  pre- 
serving Historical  records,  and  had  also  engaged  to  supply,  to  some  Eastern 
Collections,  the  Historical  material  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  Western  States. 
On  inquiry,  he  found  no  such  collections  in  Kentucky,  no  public  depository  (or 
the  fleeting  records  of  the  passing  day,  no  society  devoted  to  the  gathering  and 
keeping  them.  He  proposed^  to  some  men  interested  in  these  matters,  to  form 
a  Historical  Society.  This  proposition  was  acceptable.  A  petition  was  drawn 
up,  and  sent  to  the  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted 
as  follows,  without  hesitation. 

jff  JV  ACT,  to  incmforaU  the  Kewtuekff  HUUrkal  S9ci$tjf. 

Whereas,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  our  country,  and  of  me- 
morials and  documents,  serving  to  illustrate  its  history  and  institutions,  or  to  mark  tha 
progress  of  society,  arts  and  letters  in  the  United  States,  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science,  to  perpetuate  the  his* 
tory  cf  moral  and  political  events,  and  to  improve  and  interest  posterity :  Therefore,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  John 
Rowan,  George  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Pirtle,  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Rev.  James  F.  Claike,  Rct. 
Benj.  O.  Peers,  Simeon  S.  Goodwin,  George  Keats,  Professors  John  H.  Hainejr,  James 
Brown,  and  Leonard  Bliss,  Jr.,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Sen.,  Wilkins  Tannehill,  and 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  and  such  others  as  may  associate  with  them  for  the  pnrpooei 
aforesaid,  be,  and  they  are  herebv  constituted  a  society  and  body  politic  and  corporate 
in  law  by  the  name  and  stvie  of  the  Kentucky  Histoilcal  Society,  and  that  they  and 
their  successors  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  legally  elected  by  them,  shall  be  and 
continue  a  body  politic  and  corpoiate  by  that  name  forever. 

Sic.  2.  Be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  membera  of  said  society  shall  have  power  to 
•leet  a  President,  Vice  Preaidents,  and  aoeh  other  offioers  as  they  may  detennine  to  be 
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nec€Mary»  and  Mid  aooietj  tball  have  one  common  seal,  and  the  tame  may  break,  alter 
and  ivnf'W  at  pleasure,  and  that  ihe  Siiid  lociety  by  the  narae  aforesaid,  as  a  body  poliiio 
and  eorpnrawe«  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts  in  this 
Common  wealth. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  said  Society  shall  hove  power  to  make  rulet 
and  By-laws  fur  the  government  of  its  mninbers,  and  managing  its  propertv,  not  lepug* 
nmt  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  may  eap«l, 
disfranchise,  or  suspend  any  member  who  by  misconduct  shall  be  rendered  unworthy 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  S^^ciety  may  from  time  tu  time  establish 
nWs  for  electing  officers  and  members,  and  also  appoint  times  and  places  for  holding 
meetings  ;  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  by  gilt 
grant,  devise,  or  otherwise,  and  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  to  alien  and  convey ;  Pro- 
vided, Tiiai  the  annual  income  of  any  leal  estate  held  by  said  Society,  shall  never  ex« 
oeed  Uiesiim  of  Bfleen  hundred  doUarii;  and  that  the  personal  estate, exclusive  of  books, 
papers  and  articles  in  the  Cabinet  of  said  Society  shall  never  exceed  the  value  of  lea 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Society  may  elect  honorary  and  correspon- 
ding members,  residmg  in  and  without  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thai  the 
H-inorable  Henry  Pirtle.  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  said  Society,  at  such  time  and  such  place  in  the 
city  of  Louisville  as  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  6.  He  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  said  Society  ahall  be 
kept  in  the  City  of  Louisville. 

Approved  Feiruary  Ist,  1638. 

With  this  aiuhority,  the  corporators  named  in  the  Act,  met,  on  the  32nd  day 
of  March,  1938,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Pirtle,  in  Louisville,  accepted  of  the 
Act  of  incorporation,  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  ^ 
code  of  By-laws,  and  a  Circular  Address.  These  were  reported  and  adopted 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  TUB  KENTUCKY  HISTORICAL  80C1ETT. 

Adopted  March  89, 1838. 

Aut.  1.  This  Society  shall  consist  of  acting,  corresponding,  and  honorary  membem. 
The  acting  members  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  tlieir  election,  inhabitants  of  the  Common* 
wealtlt  of  Kentucky,  and  shall  not  exceed  fifly  in  number. 

Art  2.  All  elections  of  members  shall  be  mude  by  ballot,  at  a  stated  quarterly  meet- 
iov  of  the  Society,  the  candidate  having  been  openly  nominated  at  the  precedmg  quar- 
irrly  mt*eting,  and  his  nsme  entered  in  the  Socic ty  s  records*  and  two-thirds  of  the  mem* 
bers  present  voting  in  his  favor.  No  member  shall  nominate  for  active  membership 
more  than  one  candidate  at  a  meeting.  This  article,  however,  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  nooiber  of  members  shall  amount  to  thirty. 

Art.  '<l.  Each  acting  member  shall  pay,  as  an  initiation  fee,  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
and  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually.  Any  member  shall,  however,  be  exempted  from 
the  annual  payment  of  two  dollars,  who  shall,  at  any  time,  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  auaa 
of  twenty  dollars. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  from  the  acting 
members  and  by  them,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  (ihau 
consist  of  a  Presidpnt,  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  ai>d  Correspon* 
ding  Secretary, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  commit* 
tee. 

Art.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  October,  and  stated  quarterly 
meetings  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  April  and  July.  1'he  President  nhall,  on  the 
application  of  any  five  members,  call  a  {Special  meeting  by  notice  in  the  public  prints. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  standing  committees  on  the 
various  leading  objects  connected  with  the  history  of  Kentucky. 

Art.  7.  At  the  request  of  any  four  members,  the  vote  upon  any  motion,  or  the  ballot 
upon  any  nomination  uf  a  member,  shall  be  deferred  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  for 
further  consideration. 

Art.  8.  For  the  election  of  members,  as  well  as  for  making  alterations  in,  or  addi* 
tions  to,  the  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society,  it  Hhall  be  necessary  that  nine 
roembent  be  present,  and  thst  two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  for  the  transaction 
of  other  business,  seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  ais  the  Society  shall  deem 
proper;  but  no  amendment  shall  be  adopted  except  at  the  annual  BMeting  m  October, 
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nor  QnleM  tiieh  amendment  ■hall  hare  been  propoaed  for  difcoHum  at  a  pferiaua  quar- 
terly nie<^Ungt  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Society. 

Art  10.  The  first  election  of  officers  shall  be  made  at  the  quarterly  meetinjr  in  April 
next,  or  at  such  time  as  that  meeting  shall  adjourn  to  for  the  purpose :  the  offioera  first 
elected  holding  their  offices  until  the  first  annual  meeting  in  October.* 

The  following  is  the  7th  Article  of  the  By-Laws,  adopted  March  89, 183a 

Art.  7.  There  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  Standing  Committees  on  the 
following  objects  as  connected  with  Kentucky,  tiz  :  I.  Agriculture, — ^2.  Commerce,— > 
3.  Manufactures,— 4.  Means  of  travel  and  communication,  as  roads,  canals,  boats,  sta- 
ges, &c., — 5.  Growth  of  towns  and  increase  of  population,— 6.  Education  and  Litera- 
ture,— 7.  Religion  and  Morals ;  and  on  such  other  ubiects  permanent  or  special,  as  the 
Society  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  And  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  these  several 
committees  to  watch,  each  over  the  particular  objects  assigned  to  it,  to  observe  the  pre- 
sent state  and  marlL  the  progress  thereof,  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  Society  annual- 
ly ;  and  when  approved,  thette  reports  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Society  as  the  history  of 
these  objects  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society.  These  and  all  other  reports 
shall  be  made  on  paper  of  uniform  size,  Turnished  by  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
margins  of  at  least  one  inch  on  each  side. 

The  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  theoHy  are 
aet  forth  in  the  following  Circular  Address. 

The  objects  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  are  (he  collection  and  preservatioTi  of 
whatever  may  relate  to  the  Antiquities,  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  this  country,  but  more  particularly  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  To  promote  these  objects,  the  Society  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  the  lib- 
eral, the  patriotic,  and  the  learned  :  and  request  all  who  feel  disposed  to  encoorage  their 
design,  to  contribute  to  their  Library  or  Cabinet  such  books,  papers,  documents,  dkc.  as 
the  following: 

I.  Historical  works  of  any  description,  particularly  works  relating  to  American  histo- 
ry, or  on  subjects  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

2  Original  letters,  documents,  and  papers,  which  serve  to  illustrate  in  any  way  the 
deeds,  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  of  tlie  pioneers  and  early  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  other  Western  States. 

3.  Journals  of  Public  Bodies,  Copies  of  Records,  and  Proceedings  of  Congresses,  I..e- 
gislatures.  General  Assemblies,  Conventions,  Political,  Literary,  Benevolent,  or  liell- 
gious.  Treaties  and  Negotiations  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  or  with  any  State  or  Nation. 

4.  Orations,  Sermons,  Essays,  Discourses,  Poems,  Tracts,  delivered,  written,  or  pub- 
lished, which  concern  any  public  transaction,  remarkable  character,  or  event. 

6.  Topographical  descriptions  of  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  and  Districts,  with  Maps 
and  whatever  relates  (o  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

6-  Statistical  Tables,  as  tables  of  population,  meteorological  observstions,  and  facts 
relatii\g  to  climate;  tables  showing  the  progress  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, Ko. 

7.  Biographical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons  in  America,  partica- 
larly  in  Kentuckv  and  the  other  Western  States. 

8.  Accounts  of  Universities,  CoUej^es,  Academies,  and  Schools — their  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state. 

9.  Original  Essays  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  or  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  any  State,  Citv,  Town,  or  District. 

10.  Facts,  Anecdotes,  Implements,  Dress,  Ornaments,  &o.,  illustrative  of  the  history, 
habits,  customs,  and  rites  or  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

II.  Surveys,  Drawings,  Descriptions,  and  Helics,  of  the  Mounds,  Fortifications  and 
Barrows  of  the  West,  and  copies  of  the  Ancient  Inscriptions  found  on  rocks  in  diffi*rent 
parts  of  the  country. 

12.  Magsaines,  Reviews,  Newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publications.  It  is  ex- 
oeedinzly  desirable,  that  (he  Society  should  possess  complete  61es  of  all  the  newspapers 
printed  in  this  State,  and  those  who  may  be  in  possession  of  files  or  parts  of  files,  cannot 
confer  a  greater  favor  on  the  Society,  than  to  place  them  in  the  Library. 

13.  Facts  respecting  (he  Navigation  of  the  Western  Waters,  serving  to  mark  the  pro* 
gressive  improvements  in  boat  navigation,  its  increase,  ezient,  Ac, 

14.  Curious  or  valuable  productions  or  specimens  of  Nature  or  Art. 
*"- 

*  la  Oetnbsr,  1841,  the  Toarth  artlels  of  ihii  Conititution  wan  to  aimnded  at  to  includa  00I7  OM  Secrt- 
tanr*  bi»tii  for  rscord  and  corretpondenco,  and  only  one  Vice  PrMident,  in  tha  liat  of  otRoeri. 
.  Ths  Hlf  hill  artisls  was  also  sowndsd,  so  as  to  maks  <?#  eoostitats  a  qoorao^  for  svsry  sort  of  boilsiafc 
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Booin,  pttmplilete,  speeiment,  Au.,  desired  for  the  Libnrj  or  Cabinet  of  theSocietjf 
slionid  be  aent  to  the  care  of  the  Librarian.  Communications  deaigned  for  the  Society, 
aliould  be  directed  to  the  Correnponding  Secretary. 

BooJlb,  original  manaacripts,  lelters,  papera,  &c.,  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  So- 
ciety, but  which  the  possesaor  doea  not  feel  willing,  or  at  liberty  to  part  with,  may  be 
made  a  special  deposite,  the  owner  taking  of  the  Librarian  a  receipt  for  the  books,  pa* 
pers,  or  other  articles  ao  deposited,  and  having  the  liberty  to  withdraw  the  same  at  ple»* 
sore. 


OFFTCZllS. 


John  Rowin,  1838—1849 

Gaorg«  M.  Btbb,      )838— 1849 
Hmry  Pirll«,  1838—1841 

Leonard  Bliai,  Jr.    1838—184 1 
',  WilkiaiToiiiMhill,  1838-1841 


Cor.  and  Am.  8tc%  Daniel  C  Banki,  1841—1849 

7Vf arar«r«,  Georn  KeaU,  1838—1641 

JauMf  Speed,  1841^1849 

LOrflnsa,  Edward  Jarvis,  2838->IB48 


James  AlTea, 

A.  J   Ballard, 

Daniel  C.  Banks, 

Theodore !«.  Bell, 

Genrfe  M.  Bibbv 

Leonard  Blita,  Jr. 

William  P.  Boone, 

William  U  Breekenridge, 
tJamea  Krowo, 

Henry  Bullii, 

William  C.  Bulllt, 

William  T.  Bullock, 
fMann  Butter, 

Noble  Ruiler, 
tJamn  T.  Clarke. 

Portunetua  Croabj,  Jr. 

J  J.  Criitendan, 

John  Cfiifhan, 

6«niot  Duncan, 

•  Dead. 
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William  a  Field, 

Francia  E.  Goddard, 

Bimeon  8  Goodwin, 

JameeGoihrie, 

fierijamin  Hardin, 

John  H   Harney, 

Nathaniel  Hart, 

John  H.  Hey  wood, 

Edward  P.  Humphrey, 

Edward  Jarvia, 

William  Juhnaon, ' 
*Georfe  Keats, 

Preaton  S.  l^ughbnro, 

Thomaa  A.  Marahall, 
^Humphry  Marahnll, 

Jamoa  R'.  Marahall, 

John  A.  MeClunf, 

Jam^  T.  Moftrhaad, 
fUeujamin  O.  Peers, 

t  Removed 


Heary  Plrtle, 
Llewellin  Powell, 
George  M.  Prrntioe, 
Char  lea  Ripley, 
John  Rowan, 
Lyman  Saely, 
Thomaa  H.  Sliore, 
HamilKm  Smith, 

*John  Speed. 
Jamea  8iieed, 

tWJIklna  Tannehill, 

fChiirlea  R.  Todd, 
David  Trimble, 
Robert  J.  Ward, 
GeniM  W.  Weiasenger, 
Roliert  Wieklifft?. 
Fredeitck  A.  Willard, 
Laoslord  P.  YandeU. 

from  the  State. 


HOIIORART  AND   C0RRESP02VDING  MEMBER9. 


John  Farmer. 

JUnuackuMtttB. 
John  doincy  Adams, 
Eliaha  Bartlett, 
Caleb  Coshinf , 
Edward  Kverett, 
Jared  Sparks. 

JtAede  Maud, 
Oeorge  W.  Greene, 
Aaher  Robbios. 

AWa  Tcrk, 
G«orf  o  Fobora. 

Pniuiflvania. 
B.  H.  Braekenridge, 
William  CroghaD, 
J.  Fraaois  Fisher. 


South  Carolina, 
Francis  Leiber. 

IrfmiHsaa. 
Timothy  FlioU 

7*s«ii«s«ea 

Philip  Lindaley, 
J.  A  AL  Ramsey. 

Henry  Clay, 
Robert  Davidson, 
Daniel  Drake, 
Robert  B.  Wickliflb, 
Aloey  McLean, 
George  Roberteoo, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood. 


JIfifMiiri 
George  Clarke. 

lainoit. 
John  M.  Peck, 
John  RuneL 

tndUma, 
Henry  P.  Cobarn, 
John  Law. 

Okh. 
Caleb  Atwater, 
Stephen  T.  Badea, 
William  H.  Harrison. 

MUhigmi. 
flenry  R.  Schoolcraft. 


Corresponding  to  purposes  of  constitution  and  law,  the  Society  has  generally 
held  its  stated  meetings,  and  gjathered  books  and  pamphlets  into  the  library* 
But  it  has  published  no  transactions,  and  printed  no  works.*  The  sixth  articb 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  seventh  article  of  the  by-laws,  have  thus  far  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  It  was  originally  supposed  that,  in  the  execution  of 
these,  the  society  would  render  the  most  essential  service  to  history.  For  thus 
every  year  and  every  month  would  make  its  own  record ;  and  every  interest-— 
•very  element  of  society  could  speak  for  itself,  and  transmit  its  own  biography 

•  The  Bobintf  eelebrated  the  first  seUlement  of  Kentooky  with  an  oration  from  Rev.  Robert  Davidsoa. 
so  the  5th  of  April,  1040.  The  oratioa  was  printed  by  the  aathor  in  a  small  vofauas,  that  eoatsinsa 
aaatioaafthtfi 
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to  posterity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  societies,  elsewhere,  with  more  de- 
votion and  leisure  thnn  thi^,  will  atrail  themselves  of  this  suggestion,  and  through 
them,  the  living  record  of  every  year  he  curried  down  to  the  sticceeditig  titn<^ 

The  men  of  th«  Western  States  are  not  men  of  leisure.  They  are  men  of 
the  present,  not  of  the. past.  The  cares  and  interests  of  this  datf  ever  press  so 
heavily  upon  them  as  to  absorh  all  their  attention  ;  and  few  find  time,  or  wish  to 
look  hackward.  There  is  not  in  this  valley,  as  in  the  older  communities,  a  corps 
of  men  whose  fortunes  are  amply  secured,  or  whose  situation  so  far  fi-ees  thein 
from  the  anxieties  and  plans  of  present  heing,  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  thf^m- 
selves,  partially  or  entirely,  to  ferreting  knowledge  out  of  old  oblivion,  or  to  lay- 
ing up  stores  of  this  for  those  that  may  inherit  their  places.  This  Society  began 
its  work  with  as  fair  promise  as  any  other ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  have  but 
feeble  hold  on  the  active  interests  of  this  p^^ople;  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
even  the  small  quorum  required  by  the  constitution,  to  attend  the  meetings  for 
business.  The  constitution  was  therefore  amended,  and  the  nuralier  requisite 
to  transact  business,  reduced  to  the  f)robahle  interest  in  the  memliers. 

The  library  is  the  only  monument  of  their  labors.  This  contains  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  originally  bound  volinnes,  about  five  thousand  pamphlets 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  volumes  of  newspa{)ers.  All  of  the  pamphlets 
are  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  and  aliout  one  half  are 
bound  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  and  nearly  half  the  news- 
papers are  bound.  The  other  pamphlets  will  l>e  liound,  whenever  their  several 
subjects  shall  be  completed.  Beside  these,  there  are  some  maps  and  charts, 
and  a  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  the  early  settlers  and  leading  men  of 
this  country — of  Hpone,  Clarke,  Shelby,  Gen.  Harrison,  &c.  Mr.  Mann  Butler 
de|>osited  in  the  library,  the  letters,  documents  and  papers  which  he  had  used 
io  the  preparation  of  his  history  of  Kentucky. 

By  the  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  in  IdT),  relative  to  the  distribution  of 
the  national  documents,  this  Society  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  the  journals, 
reports,  laws,  &c.  printed  by  the  general  government  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
its  incorporation.    The  Le<2islature  of  Kentucky  in  1841,  granted  one  copy  of 
all  journals,  documents  laws,  &c.  to  be  printed  by  the  State  forever  thereafter; 
and  also  one  copy  of  all  journals  and  laws  of  the  State  then  in  the  library,  pro- 
vided there  were  at  least  three  copies  of  the  same  in  that  depository.     As  this 
State  has  lost,  by  fire,  two  capitols  with  most  of  their  contents — books,  papers, 
&c.,  tlie  public  library  does  now  not  contain  a  complete  set  of  the  journals  and 
laws  previous  to  1820 ;  nor  is  there  known  to  be  more  than  one  complete  col- 
lection of  these  volumes  in  the  State,  and  this  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
oldest  politicians  of  Kentucky.     In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  at  Frankfort, 
and  the  very  small  number  of  these  journals,  usually  printed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  this  Society  has  not  been  able  to  collect  many  of  the  early  recorda 
of  the  State  government. 

The  library  contains  many  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  West.  A 
great  many  literary  and  religious  periodicals  have  been  started  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  lived  a  brief  space — not  flourished,  and  died.  Complete  sets  of  some 
of  these,  and  partial  sets  of  others  are  in  the  library ;  and  also  other  occasional 
tracts,  reports,  discourses.  &c.  upon  religion,  education,  politics,  internal  im- 
provement, and  other  matters.  But  this  fiamphlet  literature,  whether  occasional 
or  periodical,  is  not  so  common  on  this  side  of  the  motmtains  as  it  is  east  of 
the  Alleghnnie^  The  people  do  not  demand  it,  writers  do  not  produce  it,  and 
it  is  not  printed.  The  practice  of  personal  electioneering  carries  directly  tO 
the  ears  of  the  psople  much  of  that  political  knowledge,  which  would  other- 
wise find  a  wider  avenue  and  a  more  permanent  existence  in  print  It  is 
much  the  same  with  other  subjects — religion,  education,  charities,  &c.,  to  which 
their  champions  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  literature  of  the 
West  is  more  exclusively  spoken  and  not  written,  than  the  Eastern.  Hence 
the  records  of  the  passing  times  and  their  subdivided  interests  are  not  to  be 
fbund  in  a  historical  collection  here,  as  full  as  in  other  communities. 

This  State  Js  comparatively  new,  though  the  oldest  in  this  valley;  yet 
neither  its  early  nor  its  present  history  is  fully  written.    Much  of  it  is  yet  tra- 
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ditioimL    Almost  all  of  the  first  settlers,  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in, 
aud  were  eye-witnesses  of  those  intense  stniggles,  hetween  the  white  and  the 
red   man,  for  possession  of  the  hloody  ground,  have  pnssed  away ;  but  they 
have  left  to  their  children  the  legacy  of  the  tales  of  iheir  thrilling  adventures. 
These  traditions  are  sacredly  treasured  in  their  families,  and  transmitted  as 
heir  looms  from  father  to  son.    Some  of  them  are  written  out  in  volumes  in 
tifte  **  Sketi-bes of  Western  Adventure,"*  •*  Border  Warfare,"  Notices  of  Boone, 
Kenton,  Mac  Afee,  Johnsons,  Logan,  Kennan.and  other  early  settlers,  in  Met- 
calt*B  Indian  Wars  in  the  West,  the  Western  Review,!  Imlay's  Topography  of 
the  Western  Country,  and  some  other  works.    These  give  good  accounts  of 
the  trials,  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  pioneers  in  the  West.    But  liy  far 
the  most  graphic  account  of  the  early  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the  first 
settlers,  is  given  in  Mr.  Doddridge*s  Memoir  of  the  settlement  of  the  West, 
"written  from  his  own  personal  observation.  {    The  two  histories  of  Kentucky, 
hy  Humphrey  Marshall  and  Mann  Butler,  both  serve  good  purposes,  as  far  as 
they  go.    Tiie  notice  of  the  settlement  and  early  history  of  Kentucky  by 
James  T.  Moorhead,  is  a  valuable  work.    Yet,  with  all  these,  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  this  State  is  not  yet  told.    Not  even  the  date  and  place  of  the  first 
aetflnment  are  determined  and  acknowledged.     Boonsboro*  and  Harrodsburgh 
both  contend  for  this  distinction,  and  each  has  had  its  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  day  and  place ;  but  neither  has  established  its  claim,  exclusive  of  others. 
It  is  the  hope  of  this  Society  to  gather  facts  and  proof  sii^eient  from  tradition, 
from  early  manuscripts,  Iettei*s,  records,  &c.,  now  in  the  old  families,  to  settle 
this  and  all  other  doubtful  questions  respecting  the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 
Jt  must  be  confessed,  that  this  library,  although  in  the  West,  and  established 
to  gather  Western  history,  is  not  rich  in  the  records  of  its  own  country.    A 
very  great  majority  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  come  from  the  eastern  States. 
It  is  more  full  of  the  historical  lore  of  Massachusetts  than  of  anv  other  State. 
The  Society  is  very  greatly  indebted  to  friends  in  Boston  and  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others  in  New  England.    More  than  one  half  of  the  pamphlets, 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  newspapers,  and  one  fourth  of  the  volumes,  are  do- 
nations from  lieyond  the  mountains.    The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
clnisetts,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Education  Society, 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  Courier 
and  Journal,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made  large 
and  generous  donations.    To  these  and  to  all  other  benefactors  of  this  irfstitu- 
tion,  this  Society  is  very  grateful,  and  hopes  to  repay  them  or  the  world,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  somewhat  for  all  their  liberal  kindness. 


THE  OLD  Pz\THS. 


To  tbo  Editor  of  tho  AnMrican  Qoarterly  Rofiiter. 

Sia, — ^l^he  following  document  was  found  in  a  garret,  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  late  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson  of  Hulliston,  Ms.  On  the  back  of  it,  and 
in  the  band-writing  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  this  notice: 

"Found  among  the  pnpera  of  Dea.  Henry  Prentiss  of  Cnmbridge.  Tin 
memory  of  thtjust  is  blessed.  This  covenant  breathes  an  excellent  spirit  The 
writer  appears  to  have  acted  for  God.  What  a  blessing  was  he  to  society ! 
What  a  blessing  to  the  church  !     I  will  profit  by  his  example." 

The  document  is  without  date.  The  church  records  of  Cambridge  state 
that  Henry  Prentiss  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1741,  under  the  min* 
jstry  of  Dr.  Appleton.    He  united  with  the  church  some  time  during  the  minis- 

*  Written  by  John  A.  M*l>nngof  Kentucky,  end  pnnted  in  Cincinnnii,  1838. 

t  Publithed  at  Lexington;  Ky.,  by  Wm  Gibli«  Hunt.    Thin  ti  full  of  tho  mnterial  of  the  early  hiitoryi 

\  Morooir  of  Weitern  Virginia  nnd  Ponnaylvania  from  1763  to  1783,  by  Rev.  Joaepb  Doddridge,  prioied 

at  Wellabarf b,  Va.    Tbii  if  nearly  or  quite  out  of  print,  and  probablj  weoM  piov«  profitanU  Wi  %aj 

fiuttra  pabuabtr  to  nprint.   Gertainl/  ii  would  bo  a  public  baflofit. 
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try  of  Mr.  Brtttle,  who  was  paitor  from  1696  to  1717.  Ro?.  Joahaa  Prentisty 
the  second  minister  of  Holliston,  was  his  son.  The  late  Dr.  Prentiss  of  Med- 
field,  was  a  grandson.  The  Prentiss  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  re- 
nowned in  Cambridge. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  the  first  two  or  three  generations  of 
Christians  who  lived  in  New  England,  attained  a  ripeness  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, which  is  not  common  in  our  times.  It  must  be  instructive  to  know  on  what 
aliment  their  piety  fed,  or  by  what  nuaiu  and  mtasurtM  it  was  nourished  up  to 
that  mature  state.  If  you  tiiink  the  following  paper  sheds  any  light  on  this 
important  subject,  you  are  at  liberty  to  place  it  on  the  pages  of  your  waluabJo 
JouraaL 

Yours  Respectfally,  J.  S.  Clai 


[DOCUMENT.] 

The  CoTssANT  entered  into  by  the  persons  hereafter  named,  for  j*  rsTivio^  the 
laially  meeting  that  hat  decayed  and  been  alanost  dropped  for  some  time  amoo^  us ; 
and  is  as  followeih : 

It  U  manifest  that  pure  religion  and  undefilcd  principally  moved  our  lathers  to    leave 
their  native  country  and  venture  over  a  vast  ocean,  theuMeivea  and  familys,  into   thiM 
land  then  a  wilderueM  not  sown ;  Where  the  Lord  was  with  them,  owned  them   and 
made  way  lor  them.    But  th«t  generation  and  y*  next  are  gone,  having  served    tbeir 
generation  by  the  will  of  God ;  sfid  left  their  pious  example  and  solemn  charges  to  their 
posterity,  to  fear  and  serve  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.     But  lis  Coo  evident  that  re- 
ligion and  KodlineM  are  withering  and  dying  and  dwindled  away  too  much  into  an  empty 
form,  among  us  their  posterity.     While   iliey  lived  they  kept  it  up  in  the  purity  and 
power;  but  tiii  manifestly  dying  with  us.     We  have  left  our  first  works,  because,  tis  to 
be  feared,  we  have  left  our  first  love;  and  the  love  of  many  to  God  and  religion  waxes 
cold,  becaura  iniquity  abounds.    I'he  great  apostle   to  >•  Gentiles,  by   the  spirit   of 
prophecy,  foresaw  and  spake  of  the^e  thines — 2  Tim.  iii.  1—5.    In  the  lai^tdays  perilous 
times  9hail  come ;  men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  having  a  form  of  godliness  but  de- 
nying ihe  power  thereof. 

Now  we,  judging  that  the  reviving  and  keeping  up  a  family  meeting  among  ourselves 
Is  a  good  means  to  revive  religion,  dying  or  greatly  declining,  among  us;  therefore  wa 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  revive  and  keep  up  a  family  meeting  among  ourselves. 
The  reasons  for  it  moving  us  thereunto,  are  these  : 

1.  Such  private  meetings  were  used  by  the  saints  of  old.  Therefore,  said  David,  I 
will  praise  thee  in  y*  ssserobly  of  y*  upright:  in  y*  secret  of  y*  upright,  said  y*  origi- 
nal ;  and  therefore  our  English  version  turns  it  private  meetings ;  and  a  pious,  learned 
anotator,  (Mr.  Henry,)  thereupon  notes,  that  private  meetings  for  devotion  should  be 
kept  up,  as  well  as  public  assemblys.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  such  meetings  of 
old ;  hence  said  David,  I  am  a  companion  of  them  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  hope 
in  thy  precepts,  Ps.  cxix  :  66.  So  again,  1  have  not  sate  with  vain  persons,  nor  gone 
with  dissemblers,  Ps.  xxvi:  4.  So  we  read  that  in  a  time  of  general  apostacy,  then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another-*'Mal.  iv.  16. 

2.  The  throwing  up  such  socletys  has  usually  been  followed  with  a  visible  decay 
of  godliness  in  the  power  of  it.  So  some  have  observed  that  the  less  these  meeting 
have  been  loved  and  used  in  any  place,  the  less  godliness  hath  thrived  and  grown  m 
tiiat  place. 

S.  The  great  apostle  to  y*  Gentiles  dehorts  from  such  a  thing  as  utterly  leaving  such 
practices — Heb.  10 :  25.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  tiie 
manner  of  some  is. 

4.  Such  meetings  well  managed,  are  of  great  use  to  promote  love  and  unity  among 
Christians,  and  so  a  firmness  and  steadiness  of  our  religious  profession — Heb.  x :  23 — 25.      » 
Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and  let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  to  love  and  good  works,  not  forgetting  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together. 

5.  Such  family  meetings  greatly  conduce  as  to  Christian  love,  so  to  Christian  zeal  and 
fervor.  Christians  so  meeting  in  love  and  God*s  fear  and  for  religious  ends,  whet  oos 
another  ond  warm  one  anotlter — Prov.  xxvii:  17.  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Good  men's  gifts  and  graces  sre  sharpened 
and  increased  by  conversing  in  holy  dutys.  He  that  walks  with  wise  men  shall  be  wiM. 
Prov.  xiii. :  2 ;  but  he  that  walks  with  others  will  learn  their  ways  and  get  a  snare  to  his 
seul. 

6.  The  Lord  owm  such  meetings,  and  sets  a  qwdd  mirk  en  them  and  thote  tintt  eon- 
sdentioiiBly  attend  them.  Mai.  iii :  i«— 18. 
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7.  The  Lord  bath  promised  his  presence  in  end  with  them— Matt.  xtHI  :  80.  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  tny  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Now,  fumsmucn  aa  we  aire  very  sensible  of  ihe  languishing  of  religion  among  us,  and 
thet  tie  our  great  duly  to  endeavor  to  revive  it  in  ourselves  and  familys  and  neighbor- 
hood, so  far  as  in  us  lies,  in  order  thereunto  we  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  set  nnd 
keep  up  a  family  meeting,  and  diligently  to  attend  and  continue  it,  in  the  hope  of  the 
proiiiiaed  presence  of  Chrisit,  and  bles^inK  on  u»  and  ours.  Accordingly,  we  do  agree, 
resolve,  and  engage,  eaeh  of  us  for  ouritelves,  and  one  to  snolher,  as  tbiloweth,  vis : 

1.  That  will  meet  together  every  fourth  Friday,  at  about  three  hours  by  eoo,  at  least. 

2.  That  we  will  meet  at  each  other's  lioui^es,  by  turns. 

5.  That  we  will  spend  about  two  hours  In  religious  exercises,  in  prayer,  reading  and 
einginir»  unless  a  sermon  be  at  any  time  preached  to  us. 

4.  That  we  will  pray  by  turns,  and  carry  on  our  meeting  thus:  The  member  at 
whose  house  the  meeting  is,  shall  be^in  with  prayer ;  then  he  or  some  other  shall  read 
e  sermon,  after  which  the  man  (if  present)  at  whose  house  the  meeting  is  next  to  be, 
ehall  carry  on  with  prayer,  unless  some  other  be  desired,  snd  we  will  conclude  with 
singing  a  psalm.  Rut  if  the  man  at  whose  house  the  meeting  should  be  next,  be  absent 
end  do  not  send  a  sufficient  reason  thereof,  we  will  pass  by  his  house  at  tlie  next  meet* 
tog*  unto  the  next  of  our  Society. 

6.  After  the  meeting  is  done,  we  will  either  repair  home,  or  spend  what  time  we  may 
in  aome  edifying  discourse,  carefully  avoiding  all  worldly  and  unedifying  talk,  which 
we  have  found  ourselves  loo  ol>en  heretofore  carried  insensibly  into.  We  will  consider 
whet  good  may  be  best  done  to  prevent  them. 

6.  Once  in  six  months,  or  once  a  year,  we  will  spend  some  more  time  than  ordinary 
in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  as  for  ourselves  and  familys,  so  for  the  church  and  town,  the 
rising  generation,  for  this  land,  and  for  the  church  of  God  in  the  world. 

7.  We  will  walk  together  in  love  and  peace  and  unity,  shunning  whatsoever  is  sinful, 
end  carefully  watching  over  one  another;  and  if  any,  through  temptation,  fall  into  any 
sin,  we  will  faithfully  reprove  him  and  labor-,  to  reatpre  him.  with  a  spirit  of  wiedom 
end  meekness. 

8.  That  we  humbly  and  thankfully  take  such  reproof  from  the  society,  or  any  member 
of  the  iame. 

9.  That  if  any  member  or  members  of  this  society  shall  any  way,  by  himself  or  others, 
go  about  to  break  peace  or  cause  any  contention  or  division,  and  after  being  admonished 
thereof,  do  and  ^hall  persist  in  so  doing,  or  shall  refuse  a  loving  reproof,  he  shall  be  cast 
out  of  this  society ;  we  will  no  more  meet  at  his  house,  and  his  name  shall  be  erased 
eat  of  this  covenant. 

10.  If  any  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  the  meetings,  or  shall  absent  himself  two 
or  three  times,  and,  being  lovingly  reproved  or  admonished  of  it,  shall  yet  do  so,  ho 
shall  be  cast  out  and  his  name  be  dashed  out  from  among  us. 

11.  That  none  be  admitted  to  join  to  this  society,  without  he  be  first  propounded  to 
it,  and  hsve  the  free  consent  of  the  society,  and  sign  this  our  covenant. 

12.  We  will  endeavor  to  stir  up  and  encourage  one  another  in  the  ways  of  God,  snd 
do  whet  in  us  lies,  to  promote  holiness  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  that  Gofl's  name 
may  be  glorified,  and  our  own  salvation  promoted  ;  and  as  much  as  possible,  we  wilt  en* 
deavor  to  set  a  good  example  before  our  children,  and  leave  it  with  them,  that  they  may 
learn  to  know  and  serve  the  Lord. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  at  any  time  by  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
society. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

We  find  the  following  notices  on  this  subject  bi  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Mirror, 
furnished  by  a  correspondent 

Hagrh  Marroy,  in  his  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  Americai 
thos  describes  the  religious  deDomioations  of  Nova  Scotia : 

**The  religious  professions  in  Nova  Scotia,  like  the  classes  of  the  population, 
are  extremely  various ;  and  none  can  be  considered  as  possessing  a  numerical 
ascendancy.  Complete  toleration  is  granted  to  all  these  sects ;  their  members 
are  equally  eligible  to  public  offices ;  none  of  them  are  required  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  others ;  nor  is  support  given  to  any  out  of  the  pro- 
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▼incial  revenue.  The  Church  of  Enjriand,  however,  tg  coiieidered  ts  the 
tablished  one,  and  derives  a  portion  uf  its  funds  through  a  society  incorporated 
in  1701  [in  England]  for  propatratiii|f  the  gospel  in  fc»reign  pBrts.  Notwith- 
standing thid  title,  the  object  of  the  corporation  in  recent  times,  has  chiefly 
been  to  supply  a  body  of  rufrnlar  clergy  to  the  uioinbers  of  the  Epidcnpal  coiu- 
munion  setftled  in  the  North  American  colonies ;  in  aid  of  which  they  mrere 
wont  to  receive  an  annual  grunt  from  the  Jmperiul  Purliument.  Their  teachers 
are  termed  missionaries,  but,  generally  speaking,  do  nut  at  all  lead  the  wander- 
ing life  which  the  name  seems  to  imply ;  they  are  simply  parish  niini^terw, 
though  with  somewhat  extensive  charges.  The  county  is  divided  into  thirty* 
two  parishes,  and  the  rectors  receive  about  700  dollars  to  1400  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Society  or  from  the  canon  ;  which,  with  glebes  and  fees,  afibrdd  here 
a  comfortable  income.  In  1787,  N(»va  Scotia  was  erected  in  to, a  bishopric,  the 
bead  of  which  draws  no  revenue  from  the  colony,  but  holds  merely  a  aipiritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  his  own  church." 

**The  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  chiefly  by  the  great  emigration  from 
Scotland,  is  the  most  numerous  in  the  colony.  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  im 
divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Halifax,  Pictou,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  consists 
of  seventeen  members.  Thoy  receive  no  support  from  government,  but  have 
since  1789,  derived  some  aid  from  a  Society  in  Glasgow,  though,  as  this  last 
demands  an  entire  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  all  are  not  in- 
clined to  yield,  some  dissension  is  said  to  have  arisen." 

Mr.  Murray  stated  that  in  1827  the  principal  denominations  lin  Nova  Scotia 
were  in  the  following  proportions:  Church  of  England,  28 ;  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 38 ;  Dissenters  from  the  two  churches,  5 ;  Roman  Catbolics,  20 ;  Bap- 
tists, 20 ;  Methodists,  9 ;  Lutherans,  3. 

The  Presbyterians  whom  he  classes  under  the  Church  of  Scniland,  are  those 
united,  and  those  not  united  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  what  propor- 
tion these  are  to  each  other,  does  not  appear.  In  Prince  Edward,  a  lar^e 
neighboring  island,  there  are  ten  thousand  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  6ve  thousand  not  connected  ;  but  perhaps  the  proportion  of  Sccedera  is 
greater  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Seceders  form  a  Synod,  called  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Nova  Scotia.  They  held  tiieir  annual  meeting  at  Pictou,  July  13,  1641,  and 
chose  Mr.  Robert  Blackwood,  of  the  second  congrejjation  of  Tatamaghouche 
moderator.  James  Ro:4s  is  clerk  of  the  Synod.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Synod  is  to  be  held  at  Pictou  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jiily,  1842.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1841,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  a  proposed  union  with  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  in  connection  with 
the  church  of  Scotland.  The  clerk  of  this  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  New 
Glasgow,  June  10,  1841,  was  Donald  Mcintosh,  and  the  moderator  waa  Rev. 
Robert  Williamson. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  columns  of  the  Mirror,  partly  with  reference 
to  a  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  June,  1841 — "That  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  communicate  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Brunswick,  reqtiesting  intercourse  between  those  bodies  respectively  and  the 
Conference,  by  the  reciprocal  appointment  of  delegates  from  one  body  to  the 
other." 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  New  Brunswick  is  much  like  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  attachments  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Nova  Scotia  to  their  ecclesiastical 
order  are  very  strong ;  and  their  sympathies  appear  to  flow  out  much  more 
freely  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  than  to  the  Congregational ists. 
Their  connections  are  aLso  very. close  with  tho  mother  country  ;  and  we  could 
enter  but  very  imperfectly  into  their  feelings  and  views. — While,  however,  we 
dissent  from'  their  Presbyterian  opinions,  we  cannot  but  have  fellowship  with 
them  in  their  orthodox  faith,  and  their  love  of  Christ  and  the  church. 
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SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Ws  mcntiooed,  p.  801,  toI.  xiv.  of  the  Register,  that  tn  abridj^ed  edition  of  RobioMm 
8c  Smith's  Researcbes  in  Palestine,  was  in  the  coar«e  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Robinson. 
We  stated  this  on  what  we  supposed  to  be  good  authority.  We  learn,  however,  that  it  is 
ao  error.  No  such  abridgeroeDt  is  in  contemplation.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
biblical  friends,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
work.  It  is  certainly  indispensable  for  all  who  would  not  teach  error  in  regard  to  the 
geofjaphy  and  antiquities  of  Palestine. 

Allen*  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  of  Andover,  have  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Noehden's 
German  Grammar,  with  many  additions  and  improvements,  by  Prof,  Sears  of  Newton. 
Eight  or  nine  editions  of  Noehden  have  been  published  in  London.  It  has  long  been 
considered  the  best  grammar  of  the  German  which  is  to  be  found  In  the  English  lao- 
gnaire.  The  author  was  a  roan  of  learning,  and  of  considerable  philosophical  acumen. 
Still,  there  have  been  many  improvements  in  recent  German  grammars  of  which  the 
later  editors  of  Noehden  have  not  availed  themselves.  The  works  of  Grimm,  Becker, 
and  others,  have  thrown  great  light  on  many  of  the  radical  principles  of  the  language. 
The  larger  and  smaller  grammars  of.  Becker,  (Charles  Ferdinand,  of  Frankfort,  bom 
1775,)  are  among  the  best  which  have  appeared  in  any  language.  Of  these,  Dr.  Sean 
avails  himself  whenever  they  are  needed.  From  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  editor, 
we  anticipate  a  very  valuable  grammar  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  language. 

Prof.  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  has  just  published  a  very  convenient  and  accurate  edition 
of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  with  English  notes  by  Prof. 
Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  is  in  the  press  of  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  five 
Greek  tragedies  which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  same  editor  have  been  well  received. 

FRANCE. 
The  brothers  Didot|  booksellers  at  Paris,  who  have  been  sometime  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing the  great  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  are  engaged  in  publishing  a  new  editioa 
of  Dufresne's  Glossarium  Mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  in  a  convenient  quarto  form, 
with  many  additions.  The  editor  is  a  German,  G.  A.  L.  Henschel.  The  same  publishers 
are  issuing  a  collection  of  Greek  writers,  in  a  small  and  clear  type,  with  a  Latin  trans* 
lation,  indexes,  etc.  Dr.  Dtlbner,  of  Gotha,  is  the  principal  editor.  He  is  assisted  by 
the  brothers  Dindorf,  Schneider  of  Breslau,  Voemel  of  Frankfort,  etc.  The  distinguished 
orientalist,  Quatrem^re,  is  about  to  publish  in  two  quarto  volumes,  of  SOO  pages  each,  a 
Syriac-Latin  Lexicon,  to  contain  all  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  Syriac  printed 
books,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library.  The  work  will  be  printed  by  the  Didots,  on 
Dew  type,  cast  according  to  the  most  beautiful  model  which  can  be  found  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  library.  The  same  author  is  also  preparing  an  Arabic- Persic-East-Turkish 
Lexicon,  in  three  volumes,  which  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
sabscribers  can  be  procured. 

GERMANY. 

In  oor  last  No.  p.  412,  we  gave  some  account  of  the  German  Universities.  We  now 
add  a  few  notices  in  regard  to  the  Gymnasia. 

In  the  year  1809,  the  Prussian  Gymnasia  were  first  established  on  a  solid  basis.  This 
wu  through  the  exertions  of  Schuckmann,  who  was  connected  with  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  assisted 
by  Nicolovius,  SQvern,  William  Von  Humboldt,  and  Niebuhr.  The  universities  are 
voder  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister  at  Berlin.  The  gymnasia,  on  the  contrary, 
have  more  of  a  provincial  character.  In  the  capital  of  each  province  (Berlin,  Brealaii^ 
VOL.    XT.  II 
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Coblentz,  KooigBberg,  Mftgdeburg,  MQnster,  and  PoseD)  there  is  a  board  or  commitaioDp 
called  ProviDzial-SchalcoUegiuin,  that  have  charge  of  the  difciplioe  and  iostruction  of 
all  the  gyonnaaia  of  the  provioce.  Tho  entire  course  ii  divided  into  three  stages:  1.  Th« 
lower,  including  the  sixth  and  fifth  classes,  occupies  two  years;  2.  The  middle,  (fourtta 
and  third  classes,)  three  years ;  8.  The  upper,  (second  and  first  classes,)  four  years. 
The  whole  course  is  thus  completed  in  nine  years.  Some  of  the  gymnasia  have  but 
five  classes ;  others  but  four.  On  the  contrary  a  few  institutions  are  provided  with  a 
feventh  class.  The  scholars  of  the  sixth  class  are  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  when  they 
commence  study.  They  are  employed  in  German,  Latin,  penmanship,  elements  of 
arithmetic,  etc.  Tn  this  manner  a  student  gradually  advances  through  the  higher  classes* 
laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  for  the  noble  superstractura 
which  is  to  be  erected.  In  the  first  class,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Findar,  and 
Sophocles  are  among  the  authors  read.  In  the  earlier  stages  an  entire  vocabulary  of 
roots  is  committed  to  memory.  The  ability  to  write  and  speak  in  Latin  and  Greelcy  Im 
among  the  requisitions.  Hebrew  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  two  hours  a 
week,  according  to  the  grammar  of  Gesenius,  to  those  who  expect  to  study  theoktgy. 
The  English  language  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  classes.  An  extensive  and 
thorough  course  of  religious  instruction  is  adopted.  In  the  aecond  class,  the  original 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  studied.  In  the  first  class,  there  is  a  course  of  reading 
and  recitation  in  church  history,  In  Christian  doctrines  and  morals,  etc.  Indeed,  thera 
are  no  schools  In  the  world  where  the  Scriptures  are  taught  so  thoroughly  as  in  Um 
Prussian  gymnasia. 

The  following  plan  of  study  at  the  gymnasium  at  Merseburg,  for  one  week,  will  show 
the  proportion  of  attention  which  is  given  to  each  study.  Perhaps  this  gymnaslom  is  of 
about  medium  rank. 

cLAsiBt  Airs  ■oins. 

•TVOr.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  TOTAk 

Latin, .7  10  9  8  9  43 

Greek, 4  6           6  4  2  21 

Hebrew, 2  2  4 

German 4  8           8  8  8  16 

French, 2  2           2  6 

Religion, 2  2            4  4  4  16 

Mathematics, 4  4            4  8  4  19 

Natural  Philosophy, ....  2  22  6 

Philosophy, 1  1 

History, 2  2           2  2  2  10 

Geography, 1  2  2  6 

Calligraphy 1  2  8  6 

Singing, 4 

Total 80         81  81  80         81  157 

The  following  table  contains  the  most  material  facts  in  regard  to  the  gymnasia  in  the 
eight  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  provioce  of  Saxony  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
kingdom  of  that  name.  Our  authorities  are  Theobald*s  Handbuch  of  the  German  gym- 
nasia, 1837,  and  Jahn*s  Leipsic  JahrbQcher  for  1840.    All  the  information,  except  that  in 

the  last  column,  dates  in  1832. 

JVb.  wk0  JVb.  of 

Jflf.o/        JVb.  ^  JVb.  0/     wtmtU  TootiUr     Hudemts 

PaoTiiioBa.  g^miuuim.      inkak.  AkoUn,    Uackers.     univ,    emftoffm^U,  •»  1840. 

Prussia,     ...  15  2,025,927  8,712  160  79  311  8,225 

Posen 8  1,056,278  928  42  12  107  1,296 

Silesia,      ...  21  2,464,414  5.086  197  167  573  4,338 

Pomeranis,    .    .  6  912.223  1,618  69  62  130  1,591 

Brandenburg,     .  18  1,679,939  4,398  271  61  862  8^77 

Saxony,     ...  23  1,449.587  3,811  228  91  806  8.296 

Westphalia,    .    .  20  1,261.996  2,094  159  123  264  2.275 

Rhine  Provinces,  18  2,288,596  2,914  208  153  278  8,584 

Total,      .    .  124      18,088,960      24,461     1,884       788     2,826     22,491 
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In  the  number  of  students  for  1840,  twenty-two  progymnasia  and  high  schools  are 
reckoned.  We  suppose  that  the  same  were  included  in  the  estimate  for  1832.  The 
nnmber  of  institutions  had  increased  from  124  to  134. 

The  followiog  is  a  general  view  of  all  the  gymnasia  in  Germany,  including  the  German 
paK  of  Austria.  The  list  does  not  include  the  progymnasia.  The  statements  were  pub- 
lished in  1837. 

J9h.  if        Jtfh.  •/  gfmnoHm 
CooiiTXT.  ffimsnc.      u  the  fopulatiou.       T§mckmn,      &A«br«. 

Austria,  (German) 68  1  to  183,000  450  14,112 

Prussia,      , 113  1  to  124,762  1,425  22,615 

Bavaria 25  1  to  172,000  440  6,400 

Hanover, 17  1  to  100,000  166  2,200 

Wortemberg, 6  1  to  260,000  105  1,670 

Saxony,  (Iciogdom) 12  1  to  137,676  140  1,550 

Baden, 14  1  to    90,320  104  1,950 

Heese-Homberg, 6  1  to  118,928  68  940 

Darmstadt 6  1  to  130,000  82  766 

ldeclclenburg-Schwerin»    ...      5  1  to   95,000  53  800 

Meclcleoberg-StreliU,  ....      4  1  to    21,500  26  324 

Oldenburg, 4  1  to    64,521  80  800 

Schleswlg-Hototein 10  1  to   77,400  61  062 

NaMto, 1  1  to  880,000  14  160 

BrunswiclK,(notincl.theCarolinum)5  1  to    52.000  68  900 

Luxemburg, 1  1  to  320,000  17  150 

Saxe-Weimar 8  1  to    81,500  88  972 

Anhalt 4  1  to    88.700  64  1,195 

Schwartzburg, 8  1  to    39,000  28  200 

Lippe-Detmold, 2  1  to   40,000  17  200 

BOckeburg, 1  1  to    28,000  10 

Waldeck, 1  1  to    50,000  8  190 

FreeCiUes, 4  1  to   74,250  67  880 

The  number  of  students  in  these  gymnasia,  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  supply. 
At  several  of  them,  in  the  year  1839,  the  number  remained  about  as  in  1835.  The  whole 
number  of  gymnasia  In  the  countries  using  the  German  language,  appears  to  be  about 
800 ;  teachers,  8,800 ;  scholars,  55,000.  About  10,000  in  addition  are  reported  as  be- 
longing to  the  progymqasia  and  other  high  schools. 

MiscBLLAirxoirs  IirrKLLioxircK.  Dr.  Tholuck  has  been  appointed  court  preacher 
at  Berlin.  It  is  supposed  that  he  will  accept  the  appointment  Dr.  Harless,  of  Erlangen» 
the  commentator  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  has  been  called  to  Rostock.  Jahn*s 
Leipsic  JahrbOcher  for  1840,  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
•eminaries  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  compiled  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg. 
Prof.  Ullmann,  of  Heidelberg,  has  received  a  call  to  Bonn.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities 
of  Germany,  scientific  lectures  are  now  delivered  before  popular  audiences.  Dr.  Sle- 
bold's  Bibliotheca  Japonica,  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  Von  Humboldt.  It 
has  270  plates.  Dr.  Kern,  a  distinguished  theological  professor  in  Tobingen,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Tobingen  Zeltschrift  for  Theology,  died  on  the  80th  of  January  last,  in 
hit  fifly-tecond  year. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ERnts  on  the  Jnterpretatian  of  Prophecy ,  by  M.  Siuari,  Profe$$or  in  Andaoer  Theth 
logical  Seminary,    Andover :  Alien,  Morrill  and  Wardwell,  1842.  pp.  146. 

The  following  questions  are  discussed  in  this  little  volume — Whether  there  is  in  parts 
of  the  prophetical  Scriptures  an  occult,  mystical,  undeveloped  meaning,  which  occasion- 
ally introduces  into  those  Scriptures  a  double  sense  ?  Have  some  other  prophecies  a 
meaning  which  is  so  concealed  and  obscure,  that  it  can  never  be  discovered  until  the 
events  take  place  to  which  they  relate  ?  Do  the  leading  designations  of  time  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  Daniel,  viz :  a  **  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,*'  and  **  forty  and  two  months 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,"  comprise  the  actual  period  literally  named,  or  1260 
years  ?  Prof.  Stuart  argues  in  the  negative  of  the  6rst  two  propositions,  and  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  that  the  period  designated  is  not  1260  years,  but  an  actual,  literal  time.  The 
appearance  of  the  discussion  is  very  seasonable,  as  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  time 
when  more  persons  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  prophecies,  or  when  wilder  theories 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  were  more  in  vogue.  We  need  say  nothing  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  candor,  acuteness,  and  I^nowiedge  of  the  subject  with  which  ProC  Stuart 
liandles  the  points  before  him. 

The  Works  of  Mithanael  Emmone,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  ehureh  in  Franklin.  M».t 
with  a  Memoir  of  hU  life.  Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.  Crocker  and  Brewster, 
Boston.     1842.    6  vols.  8vo. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  disposed  as  follows :  The  first  contains  the  Memoir 
of  the  author,  in  three  parts :  the  Autobiography ;  Memoir  by  Dr.  Ide ;  and  a  Discourse, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  by  Rev.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover.  This 
is  followed  in  the  same  volume  by  a  number  of  sermons  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  de- 
livered at  ordinations,  installations,  and  other  public  occasions.  The  sermons  in  volume 
second,  are  on  Social  and  Civil  Duties.  Volume  third  contains  Instructions  to  the 
Afflicted ;  volumes  fourth  and  fifth.  Systematic  Theology ;  volume  sixth,  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  two  volumes  of  Theology  may  be  obtained  separate  from  the  others,  by 
such  as  cannot  afford  to  possess  the  entire  works.  The  Autobiography  and  the  Memoir, 
together  with  the  Discourse  of  Professor  Park,  combine  to  exhibit  a  full  and  faithful 
portraiture  of  this  distinguished  minister  of  Christ.  The  impression  of  him  which  the 
reader  obtains  from  the  whole,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  A  handsomely  engraved 
likeness  accompanies  the  edition.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  throughout,  is 
In  the  best  style  of  the  Boston  press. 

As  there  have  been  few  men  who  while  living  have  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
thinking  minds  as  Dr.  Emmons,  so  there  are  few  who  have  left  behind  them  in  their 
writings,  so  much  to  quicken,  invigorate,  and  guide  the  thoughts  of  men  on  the  purest 
and  sublimest  themes.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  disadvantage  under  which  his 
works  must  now  appear,  in  respect  to  the  full  merit  of  originality  which  belongs  to  them, 
from  the  fact  that  the  theological  firmament  is  pervaded  with  the  light  which  his 
intellect  has  kindled,  yet  his  sermons  will  continue  to  be  read  with  peculiar  profit  and 
satisfaction  by  those  who  love  to  look  at  the  most  glorious  truths  in  a  medium  of  l>eauti- 
ful  transparency,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  important  relations.  In  most  respects, 
indeed,  the  progrens  of  philosophical  investigation  and  evangelical  truth,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  instead  of  supersedioj;  his  labors,  will  prepare  mankind 
more  fully  to  understand  and  acquiesce  in  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
philosopher  and  divine. 
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Saered  Songtfar  Famiiu  and  Social  Worthip  ;  eompriting  ike  most  approved  fijnrt^- 
ual  Hymns,  toith  eluute  and  popular  tunes.  Published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.    12mo.  pp.  343. 

This  book  is  especially  suited  to  aid  the  devotions  of  the  family.  The  form  and  size  of 
the  book,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  on  opposite  pages,  render  it 
altogetber  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Its  publication  affords  a  much  greater  facility 
for  cultivating  and  sustaining  this  delightful  part  of  worship  in  the  family  than  has 
hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  compilers  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason,  for  their  assistance  given,  which  is  an  evidence  of 
the  chaste  and  practical  cast  of  the  work.  The  hymns  appear  to  be  of  a  standard, 
evangelical  character.  We  have  noticed  scarcely  any  among  them  of  the  lighter  sort ; 
which  are  lamentably  so  popular  at  the  present  day.  The  preface  stales  that  the  music 
has  been  adapted  to  the  hymns,  instead  of  subordinating  the  poetry  to  the  music.  This 
h  accomplished  by  "setting"  a  tune  to  every  two  of  the  hymns,  and  sometimes  to  a 
single  hymn. 

An  Historieal  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency ^  by  Joseph  B,  Felt.  Boston :  Per> 
kins  and  Marvin.    1839. 

Tliougfa  bearing  the  date  of  its  first  emission,  this  work  has  recently  been  enlarged  by 
a  number  of  plates  representing  coins  and  bills  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  notes,  additions, 
flic,  in  the  Appendix ;  and  a  full  Index  uf  persons  and  things.  These  additions  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  by  rendering  the  descriptions  of  coins,  stamps,  &c.,  more 
easily  intelligible;  and  by  bringing  the  whole  mass  of  facts  recorded,  under  the  command 
of  the  reader  for  subsequent  reference.  Among  a  commercial  people,  the  questions  re- 
bting  to  currency  and  finances  are,  of  necessity,  deeply  involved  in  the  political  hbtory 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  highly  instructive,  with  our  author  to  follow  out  this  distinct 
department  of  our  annals,  and  to  observe  how  large  a  part  of  our  troubles  in  past  years, 
both  national  and  personal,  have  been  connected  with  this  single  subject. 

One  incident  recorded  by  the  author  in  passing,  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  it  in  connection  with  this  notice:  **  It  appears  that,  after  a  session  of  sorrowful 
legislation,  with  regard  to  various  topics,  which  were  much  affected  by  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  currency,  the  roll  of  service  was  made  up  for  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. But  tlie  word  is.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for  their  attendance  and  travel ; 
the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  so  urgent  that  no  cash  remains  to 
satisfy  the  dues  of  its  Rulers.  They  calmly  bowed  to  the  exigency  and  went  to  their 
homes.  While  saying  to  the  people,  the  treasury  is  exhausted  for  you,  they  did  not  re- 
tain enough  to  meet  their  own  demands.  While  giving  them  precepts  on  patience,  they 
practised  the  same  self-denial.  This  is  one  of  the  sunny  spots  as  to  human  character,  in 
periods  of  prevailing  tribulation,  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell." 

!%€  Four  PiUars :  Or  the  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated  in  four  distinct  and 
independent  Series  of  Proofs :  Together  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Types  and 
Prophecies  ■eoneeming  the  Messiah.  By  Harvey  J>reweontb.  Boston :  Setli  Gold- 
smith, and  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1842.     12mo.  pp.  298. 

The  four  pillars  of  evidence  on  which  the  author,  in  this  treatise,  has  considered  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  resting,  are,  1,  The  Necessity  of  religion ;  2,  The  Internal  evi- 
dence ;  3,  The  External  evidence ;  4,  Prophecy.  The  second  and  third  of  these,  are 
comprehensive  statements,  including  several  particulars  which  appropriately  belong  to 
them.  The  fourth  branch  of  the  discussion,  which  treats  of  the  evidence  from  Prophecy, 
is  much  more  amplified  than  either  of  the  others,  especially  the  part  in  which  the  pre- 
dictions and  types  relating  to  Christ,  are  considered.  The  chapters  of  the  work  having 
originally  been  prepared  and  delivered  as  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  are  suffered  to  re- 
tain the  preacher's  concluding  reflections,  with  a  design  of  increasing  the  practical 
iaiereit  of  the  book. 
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Mr.  Newcomb  ifeiteneively  and  favorably  known  to  the  Christian  eommanlty  throog^ 
his  valuable  series  of  Question  Books  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Sabbath  Schools 
and  Bible  classes,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  coming  into  very  general  use  in  the  Neir 
England  Slates. 

TkB  PhiloBophy  nf  Popuiof  Ignaranee.  By  John  Fovler^  JIuthor  of  Estayt  on  I>c- 
tUum  (if  Character,  tfc.  JUvised  hy  the  Author,  txpreMily  for  the  Society  for  fA« 
Promotion  qf  PoptUar  Jnitruction  in  Great  Britain.  Boston :  James  Loiiog.  1841. 
pp.  318. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  his  reputation  as  an  author,  are  familiar  to  roost  of  oar 
readers.  Few  writers,  in  modern  times,  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  in- 
telligent and  cultivaled  minds,  than  thb  extraordinary  man.  His  writings,  if  not  very 
extensive,  are  pure  gold,  and  will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired  by  the  mightiest 
Intellects  in  remote  generations.  To  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  he  unites  a  spirit  benign 
and  exalted.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  profound,  his  imagination  vigorous  and  glow- 
ing, his  diction  varied,  bold  and  nervous ;  and  his  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience, 
irresistible. 

To  read  the  productions  of  a  mind  so  comprehensive,  so  rich,  so  acute,  cannot  fail  lo 
convince  us  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  most  of  those  volumes  which  are  daily  teeaiin|^ 
from  the  press.  We  live  in  an  age  when  ingenuity  seems  constantly  at  work  in  mnlti- 
plying  materials  for  publication.  Writers,  instead  of  drawing  from  the  resources  of  their 
own  minds,  are  contented  to  clothe  the  ideas  of  others  In  a  new  form  ;  and  often  render 
that  tame,  obscure,  and  inconclusive,  on  which  the  original  had  made  the  noon-dmy  light 
to  sliine.  Hence  much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day  is  superficial  and  destitute  of 
originality. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  to  such  ephemeral  trash,  than  the 
volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  exhibits  a  rare  union  of  genius  and 
common  sense — embodies  principles  the  most  important,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  dis* 
ciplioe  and  invigorate  the  mind.  This  revised  edition  is  distinguished  by  numerous  cor- 
rections, principally  verbal,  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  intelligent  reader.  We 
know  that  the  eminent  author  of  this  work  has  said,  that  he  ehould  not  in  any  eotni 
ever  correct  it  any  morCf  and  we  rejoice  that  it  wiU  descend  to  posterity  in  so  perfect  a 
form. 

Tufenty'dght  Annual  Report  of  the  Jimerican  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  MUeione, 
Boston:  1842. 

The  number  of  missions  under  charge  of  this  Board  Is  20 ;  stations  and  out-stations 
about  100:  American  missionaries  and  assistants,  including  46  preachers,  99;  native 
preachers  and  assistants.  111.  There  are  about  44  schools,  containing  nearly  1,000  pupils ; 
and  77  churches,  embracing  more  than  8,700  members.  The  number  of  baptisms  reported 
the  past  year  is  780.  The  annual  receipts  were  $52,137 10 ;  the  expenditures  $67,793  94. 
The  United  States*  government  have  advanced  for  Indian  schools,  $4,040 ;  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  $12,000;  and  the  American  Tract  Society,  $4,700,  exclusive 
of  publications.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Board  are  Rev.  Sotomon  Peck,  and  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Pattison,  D.  D.    Heman  Lincohi,  Esq.  is  Treasurer. 

The  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  jSmeriean  Home  Muiionary  Society.    New  York :  1842. 
pp.  132. 

This  Society,  whose  labors  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  every  year,  has  io 
commission  791  Missionaries,  being  6  more  than  were  ever  in  oommisslon  on  the  Ameri- 
can field  in  any  one  year  since  its  organization.  In  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa* 
the  number  of  missionaries  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year,  being  83  in 
all.  In  Ohio  66  were  employed,  Indiana  24,  Illinois  60.  The  number  of  coogregatkms 
and  missionary  districts  supplied  in  whole  or  In  part  was  967,  and  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
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hnfd  WM  eqail  to  604  yttiv.  The  nnmber  of  pnpib  lostnictad  in  Sabbath  achooU  aod 
Bibto  claaaes  under  the  auperviaioQ  of  the  miuioDaries*  was  about  64,800.  In  109  con- 
IjegatioiMi  there  were  special  revivals  of  religion.  The  number  added  to  the  churches 
oo  profession  of  their  faith,  was  not  tar  from  8,446.  The  resources  of  the  year  were 
$95,291  43 ;  the  expenditures  and  liabilities  ^107,  085  89. 

«fC  iTasfotirte,  delivered  before  the  JVew  England  Society  of  the  city  of  JV>t0  FbrA, 
jDec.  22,  1841.  By  Charlee  B.  Hndduck,  Profeseor  of  Intellectual  PhUoMophy  and 
JEngUah  JJterature  in  Dartmouth  College.  New  York :  Dayton  &  Newman.  1842. 
pp.24. 

This  address  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
character  and  progress^  which  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  American  people  to  present 
to  the  study  of  the  historian  and  the  instruction  of  mankind.  The  character  of  our  New 
EngUnd  ancestors  may  be  resolved,  according  to  the  orator,  into  two  principles,  a  pe- 
culiar Belize  of  individuality,  and  a  peculiar  feeling  of  special  relationship  to  God.  Thus 
they  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  practical  harmony,  action  and  submission,  free- 
dom and  destiny,  individuality  and  dependence.  The  address  of  Prof.  Hadduck,  is  mark- 
ed with  all  those  excellencies  which  characterize  his  graceful  pen.  It  is  full  of  just 
thought,  and  is  in  fins  keeping  with  the  occasion  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  ^ 

Ain/A  Annual  Report  of  the  Trueteee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hoepital  at  fVoreeeter, 
December,  1841.    pp.  102. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  899  patients  in  the  hospital ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  236;  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  163 ;  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  232.  There  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  daring  the  year,  167.  Of  these 
68  were  cases  of  less  duration  than  one  year ;  62  recovered,  2  improved,  4  died.  Of  tlie 
99  that  were  of  longer  duration  than  one  year,  20  recovered,  84  improved,  87  were  dis- 
charged as  harmless  aod  for  want  of  room,  and  8  died.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  all  sources  were  (81,293  73 ;  expenditures,  $28,847  62.  A  commodious  lot  of 
between  six  and  seven  acres  has  been  purchased  for  the  Asylum  for  $700.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  instituTlon,  1,359  patients  have  been  admitted.  The  Report  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, like  all  the  preceding  annual  documents  from  his  pen,  b  crowded  with  interesting 
facts,  well  stated,  and  many  of  them  arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  The  institution  b  a 
noble  monument  of  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as 
expressed  through  the  acts  of  tlieir  representatives.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Woodwaid  is  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  duties  of  chaplain  are  very 
acceptably  performed  by  the  Rev.  George  Allen. 

Tenth  jtnnMol  Report  of  (he  MasBaehwette  Sabbath  School  Society.    May  26, 1842. 
pp.  80. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Society's  publications,  including  cards  and  Sabbath  school 
requisites,  475.  Of  these,  256  are  bound  volumes,  and  25  question  books  and  catechisms. 
This  Society  has  8  County  auxiliaries  not  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  number 
of  schools  connected  with  the  Society  is  433,  teachers  and  superintendents,  8,753, 
scholars,  73,966,  volumes  in  the  libraries,  180,658.  Of  the  1,118  scholars  reported  as 
having  been  hopefully  converted,  more  than  one  half  were  dedicated  to  God  in  infant 
baptism.  Only  eeventeen  of  all  the  members  of  the  schools  are  reported  as  having  com- 
menced preparation  for  the  Cliristian  ministry  during  the  year. 

Jbi  Addreee  to  the  Alumni  and  Students  of  SI.  John*§  College,  Annapolie,  Mi.  Feb.  22, 
1842.    By  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  LL.  27.,  of  Virginia.    1842.    pp.  28. 

Mr.  Lomax  remarks,  in  his  Address,  that  he  graduated  at  St.  John's  College  about 
forty -five  years  ago.  This  circumstance  naturally  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  prominent 
events  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  half  century,  and  to  suggest  such  reflections 
ti  legitimately  grow  out  of  them.    We  are  glad  to  see  fivquent  and  decided  expreisioM 
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of  the  Talue  of  revealed  truth,  end  of  the  inditpenseble  f  mporUince  of  makiof^  it  the 

of  the  life.    Every  page  almost  iodicatef  that  Mr.  Lomaz  ia  an  aflectiooate  disciple  of 

Washington. 


The  Dangers  of  our  Country ^  and  the  Means  of  averting  them.    Ji  DUcaurge 
ered  in  Marlborough^  Mi.  on  the  day  of  the  annual  State  Fast,  April  7,  1842. 
George  E.  Day,  Pastor  of  the  Union  Church  and  Society  in  that  town,     Bo^too.  z 
T.  R.  Marvin.     1S42.     pp.  17. 

Tlie  most  prominent  dangers  which  threaten  our  country,  are  the  hrgh-handed  ▼fol&- 
tions  of  common  honesty;  the  general  forgetfulness  of  the  public  good,  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  under  the  influence  of  blind  devotion  to  party  interest ;  an  increasing  iodifier- 
ence  to  crime,  and  an  unwillingness  to  inflict  the  appropriate  penalty  which  it  deserves  ; 
and  the  multiplying  evils  of  negro  slavery.  The  remedies  for  averting  these  evils  are  not 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  nor  the  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  blind  impulses  of  a  passion- 
ate indignation,  nor  in  forming  specific  associations,  nor  the  formation  of  another  political 
party.  The  true  andidote  is  the  universal  diffusion  of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation.  Adherance  to  the  unbending  precepts  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  roosti- 
tutesthe  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  land.  Wide-spread  and  frequent  revivals  of  reli^i 
are  the  only  hope  of  our  land.    Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  this  able  and  timely  diaccMJi 


Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.    May  24, 18412. 
Boston:  T.  R.  Marvin.     1842.    pp.48. 

During  some  portion  of  the  year,  75  churches  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Society.  Of  these,  53  are  under  the  care  of  pa^itors;  the  remaining  22  are  statedly  sup- 
plied, though  not  in  every  instance  by  the  continuous  labors  of  the  same  man.  In  these 
churches  there  are  4,730  members.  The  additions  reported  during  the  year  are  482. 
The  75  congregations  are  gathered  out  of  3,000  different  families.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  the  aggregate,  has  been  little  short  of  10,000.  The  Sabt»atb 
schools  and  Bible  classes  furnish  instruction  to  nearly  7,000  pupils.  The  charitable  col- 
lections in  61  congregations  amounted  to  $4,108  13,  which  was  about  one  half  of  what 
they  received  from  the  Home  Mission  treasury. 

Proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Total  Abittinence  Society j  at  a  Meeting  held  in  ihe 
Hall  of  the  House  ofRepresentalints^  Wushinglon,  Feb.  25,  1842. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Gilmer,  Marshall,  Bumell, 
Morgan,  Wise,  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  The 
opinions  here  expressed,  coming  from  such  men,  must  have  much  weight.  We  regret 
that  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  should  have  nullified  their  influence  on  tliis  subject,  by 
a  sad  violation  of  another  command  of  the  Almighty. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  thespe' 
cial  Meeting  held  in  J^Tew  York,  January  18,  19,  20 ;  1842.    pp.  27. 

It  is  not  necessar}'  for  us  to  give  any  account  of  this  pamphlet.  Its  interesting  contents 
have  been  already  widely  circulated  in  the  religious  newspapers. 

SiMtorieal  Notices  of  Connecticut,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Conneetieui 
Historical  Society.  JVo.  I,  Containing:  Hartford  in  1640.  By  WiUiam  S.  Porter^ 
tnember  of  the  Society.    Hartfoixi :  £.  Geer.     1842.    pp.  12. 

This  number  Is  designed  as  the  commncement  of  a  series,  to  be  continued  monthly,  or 
as  often  as  practicable.  Twelve  pages  in  each  number  will  be  occupied  with  genealogi- 
cal notices  of  families.  The  first  number  contains  very  interesting  matters  in  relation  to 
the  first  settlement  of  Hartford.  The  editor  has  long  been  a  zealous  antiquarian.  We 
trust  that  his  labors  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded.  He  could  hardly  have  began 
upon  a  more  interesting  town  than  Hartford.  The  names  of  Haynes,  Stone,  Hooker, 
Wells,  Goodwin,  Wyllys,  Webster,  Talcot,  Whiting,  are  widely  known  and  honored. 
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MUh  in  the  Chrutian  Enterprizt  rf  Cmoerting  the  World,  A  tkmwn  preached  he* 
fore  the  Oneida  County  Bible  Society,  ai  Vernon^  JV.  F.  By  Simeon  JVorthtPreei* 
dent  ofHamdton  College,    Utica.    1842.    pp.  24. 

The  following  b  an  outline  of  this  well  constructed  and  highly  instractUe  discourse. 
The  reasons  which  justify  the  belief  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  destined  to  become 
the  religion  of  the  world,  are,  Ood  himself  has  made  it  a  matter  of  solemn  purpose ;  it  la 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man ;  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  encourages 
this  belief;  the  existing  state  of  many  of  the  leading  systems  of  paganism  ;  the  recent 
political  changes  in  heathen  countries  are  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  ; 
the  great  improvements  in  the  arts ;  and  the  results  of  the  various  means  now  in  opera« 
tioQ.  These  views  suggest  the  remark,  that  a  confident  belief  in  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing the  world  to  Christ,  Is  but  the  exercise  of  a  well-founded  and  rational  faith.  While 
it  Is  regarded  as  a  practicable  enterprize,  it  may  also  be  contemplated  as  a  great  and  good 
work.  While  we  are  summoned  to  no  common  labors  and  sacrifices,  we  may  yet  experi- 
ence the  enjoyment  of  no  common  consolation.  All  Christian  disciples  should  make  it  a 
matter  of  serious  inquiry  whether  they  have  yet  risen  to  that  standard  of  efforts  which  la 
accordant  with  their  obligations. 

Twenfy-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  Preeented 
May  25,  iH42.    pp.  84. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  were  $80,854  06.  Of  this  sum,  $21,794  have  beea 
paid  to  the  American  Tract  Society  at  New  York.  Of  tbe  donations  received  during  the 
year,  $885  15  were  from  Maine ;  $901  76  from  New  Hampshire ;  $409  SO  from  Ver- 
mont ;  $8,867  25  from  Massachusetts ;  $122  00  from  other  States.  The  Report  contains 
a  great  variety  of  important  facts  in  respect  to  the  volume  circulation  in  New  England. 
Not  far  from  12,000  volumes  were  sold  to  tbe  members  of  a  part  of  the  Baptist  and  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  communities  in  Boston.    The  value  was  about  $4,000. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Being  the  work  adopted  by  the  University 
of  France  for  instruction  in  the  CoUigts  and  High  Schools,  IVanslatcdJrom  tM 
French,  with  additions,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  Reid  to 
the  present  day.  By,  C.  S.  Henry,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  JVWo  York 
City  University.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers .    1842.    In  2  vols.,  pp.  3 1 1  and  276. 

These  are  very  convenient  books  to  serve  as  the  foundation  and  starting  point  for  oral 
lectures.  The  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  phitosophy  are  concisely  stated, 
without  particular  bias,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  any  of  the  systems.  The  editor's  addi- 
tkms  are  important,  as  they  supply  a  real  deficiency  in  the  original  work.  If  they  had 
been  more  full  on  the  English  and  German  philosophy,  and  less  copious  on  the  French, 
there  would  have  been  more  symmetry  and  completeness  in  the  work.  As  it  is.  It  will 
supply  a  marked  desideratum  in  our  schools. 

The  Great  Commission;  or,  the  Christian  Church  Constittited  and  Charged  to  Con- 
vey  the  Oospel  to  the  World.  By  Rev.  John  Harris,  D,  D, ,  President  of  Cheshuni 
College,  author  of  «  The  Qreat  Teacher;*  etc.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
William  JR.  Williams,  D,  2?.,  of  Jfew  York.  Boston :  GouM,  Kendall  8t  Lincoln. 
1842.    pp.  484. 

This  was  a  prize  Essay  for  which  200  guineas  were  received.  The  aecond  prize  of  60 
guineas  was  assigned  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton  of  Leeds.  Another  premium  was  sub- 
sequently given  to  the  Rev.  John  Macfarland  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  competitors 
was  about  40.  The  adjudicators  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  David  Welsh, 
Jabez  Bunting,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  Melville  and  Thomas  S.  Crisp,  representing  &9^ 
denominations  of  Chrbtians. 

Dr.  Harris's  object  is  three^fold— an  endeavor  to  show  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  ag- 
gressive and  missionary  in  its  very  constitution  and  design  ;  that  it  is  to  look  on  tbe  whole 
of  this  fieki  as  one,  not  regarding  the  claims  of  any  particular  portion  as  inimical  to  the 
bterestsof  any  other ;  and  that  tbe  entire  consecratkm  of  all  its  resoarees  is,  for  obviooe 
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reasoDSt  mtde  iodifpeomble  to  raccett.  A  grmt  amount  of  sCtUstictl  iDfoniMtioD,  ••  well 
as  of  couDd  argumentfl,  it  hero  brought  together  in  an  attractive  fbrin.  Tboogb  the  vol- 
ume has  not  so  much  originality  as  the  **  Great  Teacher/'  it  may,  possibly,  attain  to 
greater  usefulness. 

EUmentB  of  Scientific  and  Ptactieal  AgricuLture;  or  tftc  AjfpUcaHon  of  BUiogy^ 

Geohgif  and  Cheiiii»try,  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,    Intended  as  a  text-book 

fur  farmers  and  students  ifi  agriculture.    By  Alonzo  Gray,  M,  A.,  Teacher  in  the 

English  Department,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,    Allen,  Morrill  At  WardwelL 

1842.    pp.  MS. 

The  student  as  well  as  the  farmer,  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  In  this  volume. 
The  author  uppears  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  eoa- 
densed  in  a  small  space  information  which  is  scattered  over  large  volumes. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  presented  May  12, 1842. 
IVtth  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Addresses  at  tht  Anniversary ,  and  iixtracts  of 
Correspondence*    New  York  :  D.  Fanshaw.    pp.  192. 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  from  the  depository  of  The  Americea 
Slble  Society,  during  the  year,  was  257,067 — making  a  total  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  of  3,052,765.  The  proportion  of  English  Bibies  and  Testaments  is  as  follows  : 
Bibles,  94,176.  Testaments,  143,148.  The  number  of  books  printed  during  the  year» 
276,000,  being  an  increase  of  109,125,  over  that  of  the  former  year.  The  version  which 
the  Society  has  heretofore  circulated  in  Papal  countries,  is  a  translation  made  from  the 
Latin  vulgate.  They  have  resolved  hereafter  to  print  and  circulate  only  protestant 
versions.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Society,  each  Life  Member  is  allowed  to  receive 
annually  for  distribution  two  copies  of  the  common  minion  Bible,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
other  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  and  each  Life  Director  is  allowed  to  receive  five  copies  of 
the  same  Bible,  or  the  value  in  other  kinds,  fur  the  same  purpose.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  42  Life  Directors  and  503  Life  Members  have  been  obtained.  Sixty- 
seven  new  Auxiliaries  have  been  added.  The  income  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$184,357  08. 

More  Laborers  needed  for  the  Gospel  Harvest,  A  Sermon,  delivered  btfore  the  Aux' 
iliary  Education  Society  ofJVorfolk  County,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  fVrentham^ 
June  8,  1842.  By  Samuel  W,  Cozxens,  Pastor  of  the  First  Evangeheal  CAtircA 
in  Milton,    Boston :  T.  R.  Marvin. 

In  an  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Auiillary  Education  Society, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  we  have  made  a  reference  to  this  discourse,  and 
given  a  short  extract ;  which  renders  a  separate  notice  unnecessary  in  this  place. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Palestine  Missionary  Society,  at 
JVbrth  Bridgevater,  Ms,,  First  Parish,  June  15,  1842.  By  Bev,  $villard  Pieru, 
Pastor  of  the  yYorth  Church,  Abington,    Boston :  T.  R.  Marvin. 

The  text  of  this  discourse  is  1  Kings,  xvii :  13.  **  But  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake 
first,  and  bring  it  unto  me ;  and  after,  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son."  The  author  con- 
aiders  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Zarephath,  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  make  for  the  cause  of  Qod ;  and  one  which  was  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  The  cause  of  God  now,  is  the  evangelizing  of  the  world.  The  position  taken  in 
the  sermon,  which  is  illustrated  with  much  force  and  originality  of  style,  is,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  make  sacrifices  adequate  to  the  immediate  evangelising 
of  the  world.  By  immediate,  the  author  means  to  be  understood,  as  soon  as  tlie  natuie 
of  the  ease  will  admit ;  or  as  the  application  of  a  proper  cause  will  produce  its  legitimate 
efibot 
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)[JTTLE,  C_i.  ad.  puur.  lUhm,  U« 
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DKATBS  OF  MINiaTSBS. 


[Auo. 


NMWJMaaST. 

WILLIAM  1.  MANDfiLL,  Pi«.  aid.  putor,  BrldfMaB. 

April  SI. 
XTCRARD  WALKRR,  Piw.  erd.  Evm.  BrMfMoo,  AprU  SI. 
OLITKR  S.  ar.  JOIiN.  Coof.  Old.  pMtor,  EUateihpoft, 

JuiMlf. 

BICHARO  W.  BIOBAU,  ftm,  od.  br. 
JiimSL 

•BNJAlfllf  M.  BOBBOK,  PMk  aid. 

MNKh  — 

WILMAM  L.  WUCALLA,  Fkw. 


lip 


On. 

V  PBlkdtlpUa, 


JOBtPH  A.  MURRAT,  Ptm.  Old.  putor,  Chbi.erMoaaflMD 

•Bd  PManburjr.  AprO  II. 
JOBL  PARKER,  D.  D.  Prw.  IniL  putor,  Phlbddphia,  May 

WILUAM  B.  WALKBB,  Bpto.  ocd.  priMt,  WUIiawpnt. 

JitM  IS. 

OBOROK  WATSON.  Rpli.  oid.  pHMt.  Winiuvport,  Jom  IS. 
OBOROE  W.  TUOMPikjM,  Pm.  aid.  ptf(er,litw  BaiUo, 

naantiA, 

mcnOLAB  M.  HAVBN8,  Pica.  oid.  putor, 

C«.  March  31.  "^ 

ANDRRW  U.  H.  BOTD,  Fkw.  ImL  pMM 

Ma*  \i. 
WIUJaM  KTNCKLB,  Bfik.OTd.priHLauantaB,MavS8. 
MAIX;OI.MMcPARLANU,     do.  do.  do. 

DaTID  CALDWELL,  do.  do.  do. 

JOSEPH  J.  JAMES,  Bap.  ovd.  Evan.  BMhx  Co.  Mij  S. 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 
W.  SNOWDON,  Rpk.  ord.  priaot,  Osfind,  MaySS. 
CBARLSS  H.  DISBBOW,  do.  do. 


Ana 


do. 


KSSTUCKY. 


DATID  M.  CRANer.  Bap.  oid.  Evan.  Ptotklaoa,  P«b.  8. 

_  ^^  Flowof  UiU,  Waim 


B.  8.  Caldwell,  Bap.  aid. 

Co.  Maj  1. 

0A70. 
MILD  J.  mCKOK,  CoBff.  Old.  paator,  Barmar,  May  4. 
James  R.  niBftON,  Proa.  oid.  pa«or.  Cbha.  ofDocataraad 

BoiMlnffdnn.  May  IL 
E.  R.  JOBNAON,  Pros.  ord.  paator,  Carlkie.  MajM. 
HENRV  HHKDD,  Proa.  Inat.  paMor.  Lowor  Udeny,  May  87. 
BENJAMIN  GUaVES,  Pm.inrt.  pa»tor,  PIqiia,  VUj  SI. 
B.  C.  SHARP,  Pna.  old.  paalur,  Aiwator,  Juao  1. 


INDIANA, 
T.  T.  BLASDRL,  Bap.  ord.  Rvan.  B*<«neaer,  Jan.  81. 
David  PIRHKR,  Bap.  ord.  E*aa.  WUminriun.  May  I. 
—  WriJK,  Epia.  ord.  priaat,  Blonmliifton,  May  VS. 
B.  BALSTEAD,  Epia.  eid.  priaat.  Now  fiarnoaf ,  May  S8. 

ILUNOIS. 
BENRT  BERORN.  Cong.  ocd.  Evan.  Elfin,  Jaa.  II. 
TBUMaB  LAURIE,  Praa.oid.  paator.JadtwiorUla,  Mar.l. 
WILLIAM  U.  WILUAM8,  Piaa.  loau  pnKor,  JaekMmTllla, 
May  I. 

aiissouRi. 

B.  C.  BDTCHINBON,  Epia.  oid.  priaat,  Bt.  Look,  May  BL 


aUCHIOAS. 

MONTOOMBRT  BCBUTLER,   Bpto.  ord.  priMi,  Datfok, 

March  I. 
JAMBS  DBMARE8T,  Roll  Dolch 

Afriiai. 


inlfto 


Hie,  I 


BUMMART. 


87    TonnooL. 


TouL»M. 


« 
18 

8 


OFFICBB. 
Paalon 

BvAiifftllMa. 

Priaala. 

Fowifn  Mhalenariaa . 


ToUl 

DBN0MINATI0N8. 


— >   Coanaetkut. 

M    Naw  York M 

NawJonoy.. 4 

Ponnaylvania............  7 

Yirjliaia I 

71    NonJiCanllDa S 

10    Koatoeky 8 

18    Ohio t 

8    Imilana 4 

'—    llllnoti I 

M    MlMoorl 1 

Mkhigaa 8 


(tnuterly  List  of  Deathi  of  Clergymei. 

MAINS. 
DANIEL  OOULD,  ■«.  81,  Coaff .  Ramted,  May  tl,  18CL 

SEW  HAMPSBIRM, 
JOSEPH  L.  RICBARDSON,  at.  40,  Moch.  Caaaaa,  Maith  IS. 
WILLIAM  BOTCBINSON,  at.  88.  Coag.  Plalafloki,  April  17. 

TBRUOlfT. 
SILAS  DATTD80N.  at.  71,  Bap.  WataHbrd,  May  — 
JAMEB  MABBH,  D.  O.  at.  fTTCoar.  Buxliaftoa,  Ja^  8. 

Mil^AA  CHUSBTTS, 
OBOROE  WHITNEY.  aC  M,  Uah.  Rexbory,  April  8. 
THADUeUB  M.  HARRIS,  D.  D.  at. 78,  Unit. BmIob,  April &. 
JOHN  PKaK,  cC  81,  Bap.  Boatoo,  Asril  1. 
EDWARD  RICHMOND,  D.  D.  ac. 75,  Uah.  Boatoa,  April  IS. 
JAMES  MOHi»a.  D.  D.  at.  IS,  Epia.  Nawboiyport,  April 88. 
LEVI  W.  WOOf)8.  «t.M,  MothrWalpola.  Mky  «. 
Da  VID  E.  GDUDWIN,  aC  2l,Coa£.  Wilikreabufwh,  May&. 
LUTHER  OODDARD,  ac.8D,  Bap.Voftaaier,  MiySir^ 
JOiiEPH  8.  ELLIS,  at.  81,  Moth.  Harraid,  Juao  1^ 

CONJVEC77CrT. 
JAMEB  OOLEMAN,  at.  78,  Madi.  RIdfofleld,  Fab.  f. 

NEW  YORK. 

ROBERT  KENDALL,  at.  78,  Math.  Cantiarille,  MaichB. 
Jacob  BRRORB,  Luiheraa.  Cbant.  April  — 
TIMOTHY  W.  LKSTEK,  at.  4\,  Pi«».  Choaler,  April  8. 
8AMUKL  FULLER.  04.74,  Epk.  Ranaoalaarvllla.  April  8. 
(SAMUEL  WHITTLE8KY.  aC<i,-Coiir.Naw  Yoik,  April  14. 
DAVID  HIGGIN:!.  at.  SI,  Prea.  Bith,  June  — 
RICHARD  M.  DAVIS,  at.  41,  Praa.  Biklfawaior,  Jaat  14. 
OAVIO  BUTI.ER,  D.  D.  aC  80,  Epk.  Tny,  July  10. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ABRAHAM  NEWMAN.  Math.  Warrea  Co.  FhbL  88; 
THOMAS  WARE.  Math.  Salem,  March  II. 
BENJAMIN  TYLER,  at.  87,  Proa,  nreonwkh,  JaaoSS. 
JOHN  T.  HALAEY,  at.  45,  Proa.  EJkabothtowa,  July  8: 

PENNSYLTANIA. 
EBENEZER  KINGSBURY,  aC  78,  Coof .  BaHbid,  MaitkflL 

MARYLAND. 
BICBARD  WYNKOOP,  Ref.  Dutch,  Bagontowa,  April  f. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
JAMES  WALKRR,  aC  88,  Aaaoclaio  Raf. 


Sept.  18, 1811 

TENNESSEE. 
FELIX  EARNE8T,  aL  78,  Moth.  Oraoa  Co.  Feb.  17. 

KENTUCKY. 

ANDREW  A.  SHANNON,  at.  88,  Pna.  Bbolbrrillo,  Fob.  L 
ISAAC  TAYLOR,  at.  88,  Bap.  Cedar  Cieok,  March  18. 

OHIO. 
BENJAMIN  DOLBEAR,  aL  48,  nraa.  MlUhid  Co.  May  91. 

ILUNOIS. 
J.  W.  LITTLE,  aL  8B,  Coaf .  Atheaa,  Joae  t. 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
WILLIAM  M.  ADAMS,  Prea.  Miaenl  Pohit,  Maich  IS. 
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THS   AMJBRICAN   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 


AUGUST,  1842. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE   AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY 


The  American  Educatioh  Society 
held  its  Twentj-Sizth  Annual  Meeting  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Central  American  £da- 
cation  Society,  in  the  City  of  New  Toik, 
May  12, 1842,  at  half  past  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezsr  Ciieetbr,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
Rev.  JoHir  J.  OwsV|  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  Clerk. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddt,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

It  being  found  that  there  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional quorum  of  the  members  present. 

Voted,  That  the  meeting  be  adjourned  to 
the  time  of  the  public  services  to  be  held  in 
the  Tabernacle  m  the  evening,  at  half  past 
7  o'clock. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelino- 
BUYSBN,  LL.  D.,  an  Honorary  Yice  Pres- 
ident, presided  on  the  occasion. 

The  services  were  commenced  with  pray- 
er by  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  he  not 
being  present,  was  read  by  Wiiliim  A. 
Booth,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Central 
American  Education  Society. 

An  Rhstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  read  by  Rev.  Samvbl  H.  Riddxl, 
oecntRiy. 


On  motion  of  Rev.  Joseph  Aldeit,  D.  D. 
of  Williams  College, 

Resolvedf  That  the  Reports  which  have 
now  been  presented  be  accepted,  and  sdopt^ 
ed,  and  be  printed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edwin  Holt,  of 
New  York,  seconded  by  Rev.  Francis  L. 
RoBBiNs,  of  Enfield,  Ct., 

Resolvedf  That  it  is  still  incumbent  on 
the  churches,  by  suitable  means,  to  raise  up 
suitable  men  for  the  sacred  ministry. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns, 
of  Cambridge,  Ms.,  seconded  by  Rev.  Ansel 
D.  EoDT,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  select  and  educate  her  noblest 
sons  in  crreater  numben  than  heretofore  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Leoitard  Bacon,  of 
New  Haven,  Ct,  seconded  by  Rev.  Thom- 
as H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 

Resolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  great  moral 
conflicts  of  the  present  and  the  coming  age, 
the  friends  of  spiritual  Christianity  are 
called  to  increased  efforts  in  the  work  of 
raising  up  an  educated  ministry,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel  at  home,  and  for  its 
extension  abroad. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Messn. 
Aldeit,  Holt,  Stearns,  and  Bacon. 

The  public  services  were  closed  with  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D., 
of  Dorchester,  Ms.. 
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The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensa- 
ing  year  were  then  chosen,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

orrioBBf  or  thk  tociBTT  vontum  aivtniiiOTaAB. 

Presidnu. 
Bon.  SiMBDel  Uabbard,  LL.  D. 

Fief  Prtnd9nL 
Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armitroof . 

Dtrtetorw. 

Rev.  Brown  Emerion,  D.  D. 

John  Tappan,  Eiq. 
Rot.  John  Codman,  O.  D. 
Rev.  R^lpli  Cmerfoo,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Borgeaa,  D.  Jk 
Rev.  George  W.  Blucdeo. 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel. 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby. 
Rev.  Hubbard  Winalow. 

Ebennier  A  Idea,  M.  D. 

William  W.  titoDe,  Esq. 

Seerttary, 
Rev.  Samuel  ti.  Riddel. 

TVeanrrer. 
Hardj  Ropei,  Eeq. 

JSitditor. 
Hon.  Plinjr  Cutler. 

Exeeuti90  Cammitte*. 

Rev.  George  W.  Blagdoo, 
Rav.  Daniel  Crosby, 
and  the  Secretary. 

FinaneUi  CemmUtM, 

John  Tappan,  E«q. 
Hun.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong. 
Hon.  William  J.  Uubbard. 
and  tbe  Treasurer. 

Honerary  V\C9  PresidenU, 

Ron.  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL.  D.  Sharon,  Ct. 
Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  A  Pros.  Yale  Col. 
Rav.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pres.  Union  Col. 
Et.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold.  D.  D.  Boston. 
Rav.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  Northboro',  Ms. 
Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.  Newburyport,  Ms. 
Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  Northampton,  Ma. 
Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.  Prof.  Th.  Sem.  Auburn. 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Pros.  Lane  Seminary. 
Rev.  Neman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  Pres.  Amherst  Col. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  Prea.  Dartmouth  Collegt. 
Rev. Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  Pres.  Brown  Univ. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Prof.  Th.  Sem.  Andover. 
Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  Sereno  E.D wight,  D.  D.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Rev.  JoMph  Penny,  D.  D.  Pres.  Hamilton  College. 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Vermont 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghoysen,  LL.  D.  Ch.  N.  Y.  U. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop.  D.  D.  Pres.  Miami  Univ. 
Rev.  George  B.  Pierce,  D.  D.  Pres.  West.  Reserve  Col. 
Rev.  Benoet  Tyler,  D.  D  Pres.  Connecticut  Th.  Inst. 
Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  Prof.  Theol  Sem.  Bangor. 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  Pres.  Illioeis  Colfege. 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.  Andover. 
Rev. Thomas  McAuley,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Pres.  Williams  College. 
Hon.  Thomas  8.  Williams,  LL.  D.  Hartford,  Ot. 

Henrv  Dwight,  Esq.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  LL.  D.  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Hon.  Lewis  Strong,  Northampton,  Ms. 
Hon. Edmund  Parker{Naabua, N.  H. 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.  Boatoo. 
RtT.  WiUiMB  Pattoo,  D.  D.  Neir  York. 


BZTRACTB  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  RBFORT 
OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Tbx  last  year  has  been  one  of  much  trial 
and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Directors; 
and  of  much  necessary  privation  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  ^oun^  men,  whom  the 
Society  is  endeavonnj^  to  sustain  in  their 
course  of  preparation  tor  tbe  ministry.  Tbe 
design  of  entering  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  when  once  deliberately  and  pray- 
erfully  entertained,  by  a  youth  who  is  in 
heart  sincerely  devotea  to  the  cause  of  tbe 
Redeemer,  is  not  often  relinquished,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, without  an  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  to  realize  its  accomplish- 
ment It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  exam- 
ples, where  a  purpose  of  this  kind  has  been 
adhered  to,  and  the  effort  for  its  accomplish- 
ment persisted  in,  almost  beyond  what 
would  be  thought  possible  to  human  energy 
and  endurance. 

That  no  valuable  benefit  will  result  from 
these  providential  trials  and  embarrass- 
ments, is  what  the  Directors  feel  neither 
disposed  nor  constrained  to  believe.  If  the 
means  of  probation  and  discipline,  which 
the  Society  employs,  are  rendered  in  aome 
measure  cfifficult  of  application  when  its 
operations  are  greatly  extended;  tlien,  in 
one  respect,  the  necessity  of  curtailment 
may  do  much  to  assist  that  precision  and 
vigor  of  action  which  this  important  part  of 
the  system  requires.  If  numerous  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  at  large,  on 
whose  discreet  and  faithful  eo-ope ration  the 
Hoard  must  depend,  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  and  recommendation  of  candidates, 
are  liable,  durinfir  a  period  of  prosperity,  to 
grow  forgetful  of  the  consequences  depend- 
ing upon  the  first  steps  taken  in  this  work; 
then  an  important  advantage  may  be  ex- 
pected from  that  solicitude  and  reflection, 
and  that  quickened  sense  of  individual  res- 
ponsibility, which  a  period  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement  must  excite.  If,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lone  continued  and  regular 
distribution  of  its  henefactions,  tbe  Society 
may  have  come  to  be  regarded,  by  any  of 
the  young  men  who  are  looking  to  this 
source  for  assistance,  in  the  light  of  a  finan- 
cial, rather  than  a  benevolent  institution ; 
then  an  interruption  of  its  prosperity  will 
serve  to  revive  a  more  intimate  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God,  in  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects  must  be  so  deeply 
affected  thereby. 

There  is  also  reason  to  expect  that,  as  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  existing  depression 
upon  this  department  of  Christian  effort 
shall  appear  more  manifest  to  the  friends  of 
evangelical  religion,  in  a  dearth  of  ministers 
and  a  famine  of  the  word  of  life  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  revival  of  interest  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  Eduoation  Society  will 
begin  to  be  realized.  The  deepest  convic- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  statements  and 
argamenta  can  prodooe  In  anticipation  of 
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•aeh  wn  event,  tie  wetk  ia  oompariMn  with 
those  which  the  event  itself  mast  produce. 
Bat  while  tiie  Director!  saggeet  sach 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  ultimate  good 
may  bo  educed  from  present  evil,  they  do 
nevertheless  most  earnestly  deprecate  the 
evil  itself.  Let  fervent  and  continued  pray- 
er be  offisred,  and  timely  efforts  used,  that 
the  naroerous  infant  cbarehes  of  our  land, 
and  the  missions  springiuff  up  on  every 
heathen  shore,  may  never  be  left  to  suffer 
disaster  of  this  kind. 

Operatums  of  the  year. 

Althoagh  the  Directors  cannot  report  a 
year  of  great  prosperity,  jet  they  would 
speak  with  thankfulness  of  the  measure  of 
good  which  God  has  enabled  the  Society  to 
accomplish. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  assisted 
daring  the  jear,  in  different  stages  of  their 
education,  is  615.  Of  these  3&  are  coo- 
nected  with  the  Parent  Board,  and  219  with 
the  Central  American  Education  Society. 
In  the  last  mentioned  number  are  included 
46  connected  with  the  Education  Society  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ;  and  31 
connected  with  the  Board  of-  Education  of 
the  German  Reformed  Chureh. 

The  Western  American  Education  So- 
ciety at  Cincinnati,  having  become  an  in- 
dependent society,  no  account  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries is  included  in  this  Report.  This 
fact  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  com- 
paring the  numbers  of  the  last  year  with 
those  of  the  preceding.  Making  allowance 
for  this  difference,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber assisted  during  the  last  year  has  fallen 
short  of  that  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
previous  vear,  1 15. 

The  whole  number  received  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Society  during  the  year  is 
only  67.  The  number  received  is  doubtless 
smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  Rule  of 
the  Board  adopted  during  the  year,  respect- 
ing the  terms  of  admission ;  extending  the 
time  of  study  previous  to  an  application  for 
patronage.  There  has  been  however  a 
considerable  decline  in  this  respect  every 
year,  for  sever  at  years  past.  In  1838,  the 
number  received  was  203;  in  1839, 160;  in 
1840, 138;  in  1841, 121 ;  and  this  year,  as 
above  stated,  67.  The  Directors  would  ask 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  facta  here  stated.  Whatever 
may  fa«  said  in  regard  to  the  present  supply 
of  ministers  in  this  country,  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that  there  will  soon  begin  to  be  a 
Tery  alarming  decrease  in  the  namber 
entering  into  the  ministry  from  year  to 
year; — ^a  decrease  which,  though  it  will  be 
painfully  felt,  cannot  be  speedily  arrested. 

Receipts  and  ExpendkureM.'^omt  of  the 
Branches  not  having  made  their  pecuniary 
letoms'  previoos  to  the  auditing  of  the 
IVeaenrer*!  Report*  it  does  not  exhibit  a 


fall  statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expen- 
ditures for  the  year.  The  amount  of  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  and 
its  Branches  during  the  year  is  $32,352  15. 
Exclusive  of  a  large  legacy  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  last  Report  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  income  of  the  present  year  does  not 
vary  materially  from  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. The  expenditures  for  the  year 
have  been  $34,491 72,exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  by  $2,139  57. 

The  amount  refunded  by  beneficiaries 
during  the  year  is  $4,724  78. 

Earnings  of  the  Beneficiaries. — It  has 
been  usual  to  state  in  the  Annual  Report 
the  ffrosB  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the 
beneficiaries  during  the  year;  that  it  may 
be  seen  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  means  for  their  own 
support.  Those  who  send  their  returns  to 
the  Parent  Board,  have  earned,  during  the 
last  year,  by  teaching,  $9,636;  by  labor  and 
services  of  various  kinds,  $6,^;  Total. 
$16,318.  The  earnings  of  those  who  sena 
their  returns  to  the  Board  of  the  Central 
American  Education  Society,  have  amoont- 
ed  to  $2,650,  making  the  whole  amoant 
$18,968. 

Appropriations  toithhdd, — Early  in  the 
year  the  Directors  came  to  the  deierminap 
tion  that  it  was  no  longer  their  duty  to 
suffer  the  debt  of  the  Society  to  be  increased, 
by  allowing  the  expenditures  to  exceed  the 
annual  receipts.  Having  regard  to  this 
rule,  they  have  been  obliged  to  withhold 
two  quarterly  appropriations,  from  the  whole 
number  of  the  beneficiaries  who  receive 
their  payments  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Parent  Society.  This  curtailment  would 
have  brought  Uie  expenditures  of  the  year 
within  the  receipts,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  paying  $1,962  towards  the  last 
appropriation  of  the  previous  year,  and  also 
a  aonation  of  $1,000  to  the  Western  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  which  bad  been 
voted,  but  was  not  paid,  before  the  close  of 
that  year. 

The  amount  of  the  Society's  debt  was 
stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  last  year  at 
$25,77274.  In  the  Treasurer's  account, 
heretofore,  a  balance  has  not  been  included, 
which  has  beefe  for  some  years  accruing  on 
accountof  the  American  Quarterly  Register; 
and  which,  although  advanced  from  the 
Treasury  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  pablica- 
tion,  from  year  to  year,  it  was  expected 
would  have  been  liquidated  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  work,  consisting  partly  in 
balances  due  from  subscribers.*  This  sum 
which  had  accumulated  to  $7,627  50,  has 
been  now  transferred  to  the  general  account, 

*Abont  thlrtj  coroplets  Mtt  of  the  AiMrietn 
Qasrterly  Registei,  and  a  mach  krnr  nuiniwr  of 
mU  noarlT  satire,  ar«  oo  hand.  The  parmanest 
▼aloa  of  taia  work  eraataa  a  damand  for  tba  bask 
volonas,  wbieh  ia  ineraasiog  ftom  year  to  yaar. 
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■nd  gOM,  toffether  with  the  txeem  of  expen- 

ditares  for  toe  year  now  closed,  to  make  the 
actual  debt,  at  the  preaent  time,  ^36,539  81. 

PermanaU  Ftindt. — A  part  of  the  perma- 
nent funds  of  the  Society,  eapecially  of 
those  constitutiojr  tlie  Scholarship  Fund, 
consists  of  Bonda,  ^Wen  by  the  donors ;  on 
which  the  interest  is  paid  annually  into  the 
Treasury.  The  reverses  to  which  individ- 
uals have  been  subject  in  their  affairs, 
durinz  a  number  of  years  past,  together 
with  the  depreciation  of  property  in  several 
instances,  have  occasioned  a  diminution  in 
the  value  of  these  funds;  the  amount  of 
which  had  not,  before  the  last  year,  been 
definitely  ascertained.  These  fosses  are 
now  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  at 
$10,834  72 ;  leaving  the  whole  Permanent 
Fund,  which  Is  at  present  a  source  of  income 
to  the  treasury,  to  stand  at  ^75,148  08. 

It  should  here  be  stated,  in  regard  to 
these  bonds,  ffiven  for  the  endowment  of 
permanent  Scholarships,  that  they   were 

S'ven  under  the  mutual  agreement  that 
ey  might  remain  on  interest  if  the  donors 
should  think  proper,  until  after  their  de- 
cease. They  must  be  necessarily  subject, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  the  final  payment, 
to  the  providential  contingencies  above 
referred  to. 

OrfarUzation  of  the  Society. — ^The  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  from  the  nature  of 
the  duties  devolved  upon  it,  requires  a  well 
arranged  and  efficient  system  of  organiza- 
tion. Accuracy  and  success  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  main  object  can  be  secured 
only  by  great  minuteness  of  attention  and 
detail  in  several  departments  of  labor.  The 
collection  and  distribution  of  funds  is  but  a 
part,  and  not  by  any  means  the  most  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  design  contemplated  in  the 
relations  between  the  Societ;^  and  its 
Branches.  The  Parent  Board,  of  itself, 
performs  all  the  functions  of  the  Society 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  this 
being  the  State  where  its  centre  of  opera- 
tions is  located.  In  each  of  the  other  New 
England  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  there 
it  a  thoroughly  organized  Branch.  The 
North  Western  Branch,  however,  embrac- 
ing Vermont,  has  been  modified  in  some  of 
its  features  on  account  of  local  considera- 
tions. Beyond  the  bounds  of  New  England, 
there  are  Branches,  immediately  communi- 
cating with  the  Parent  Board,  in  the  West- 
em  Reserve,  Ohio,  and  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Central  American  Education  Socie- 
ty, whose  seat  of  operations  is  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  reason  of  its  central  position 
in  reference  to  several  other  organizations, 
has  been  connected  with  them  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Parent  Society.  Thus  the  Toong 
Men's  Education  Society  of  New  York 
City,  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society, 
the  Western  Education  Society,  at  Auburn, 


N.  T.,  the  Utiea  Ageney,  the  Edoeatioa 
Society  of  the  German  Lutheran  Chorcb, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Ger* 
man  Reformed  Church,  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Central  American  Educa- 
tion Soeietv,  at  New  York  ;  and  through 
this  with  the  Parent  Society.  This  con- 
nection however,  as  it  respects  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Society,  as  also  the 
Lutheran  and  the  German  Reformed,  ia 
little  more  than  nominal.  And  the  Central 
American  Education  Society  itaelf,  in  its 
relltions  with  the  Parent  Board,  ia  consti- 
tuted with  certain  independent  powers 
which  cause  it  to  difier  materially  from  a 
Branch,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  The  votes  of  its  "Executive  Au- 
thority upon  all  applications  for  patronage, 
for  dismission,  or  for  cancelling  obligations 
of  beneficiaries  within  its  limits,  and  npon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  standing  of  young 
men  under  its  patronage"  are  final. 

The  Western  American  Education  So- 
ciety, at  Cincinnati,  which  was  until  the 
last  ^ear,  connected  with  the  Central 
American,  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  latter 
is  connected  with  the  Parent  Board,  has 
become  wholly  an  independent  society.  No 
statement,  therefore,  respecting  its  opera- 
tions, or  the  number  of  its  beneficiaries,  is 
included  in  this  Report. 

The  Illinois  Branch,  which  about  five 
years  ago  became  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety at  Cincinnati,  has,  during  the  last 
year,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Branch,  either  or 
that  or  the  Parent  Society ;  having  been 
merged  in  an  "  Illinois  College  Education 
Society,"  the  design  of  which  is  to  provide 
means  for  paying  the  tuition  of  indigent 
students  in  that  Institution,  and  not  con- 
fining its  patronage  to  such  as  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

Of  minor  Auxiliaries,  institnted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  interest  in  the 
object  among  the  churches,  and  assisting  in 
the  collection  of  funds,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak;  further  than  to  remark,  that, 
wherever  their  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted with  energy,  the^  constitute  a  very 
important  instrumentahty  in  the  work. 
There  are  some  of  this  class  of  associations 
which  had  an  earlier  origin  than  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  itself;  and  which, 
after  its  incorporation  "becoming  tributaries 
to  it,  have  been  unwearied  in  their  efibrts 
in  support  of  the  cause. 

Resignations  in  ths  Board. — Two  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Rev. 
William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  and  Rev. 
William  Patton,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  find- 
ing it  inconvenient  longer  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  duties  of  &eir  trust,  which, 
in  difiTerent  situations  they  would  gladly 
have  continued  to  do,  respectively  tendered 
their  resignations  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  serred  the  Society  moeeptahly 
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and  ftithfullj  for  a  nnmber  of  yean ;  and 
their  aervices  are  |nratefully  appreciated  by 
thooe  who  have  been  happily  anociaied 
with  them  in  counsel  and  in  effort 

JSgeneies. — The  Parent  Board  has  em- 
ployed two  General  Agents  in  the  New 
Copland  States,  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  has 
been  engaged  in  this  service  for  above  five 
years,  and  continues  to  devote  his  exertions 
indefatigably  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 
His  principal  field  oflabor  is  Massachusetts; 
for  which,  in  1640,  he  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

The  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  who  has  formerly 
labored  as  an  Agent  of  this  Society,  receiv- 
ed and  accepted  an  appointment^  in  Sep- 
tember last,  as  General  Agent  for  the  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  for 
him  to  employ  his  time,  daring  the  winter, 
in  Connecticut;  but  he  has  now  entered 
into  the  field  for  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Directors  to  make  provision  by  this 
appointment 

Sptdal  Ohjeds  which  eA«  Board  have  had 
in  mew  the  past  year, — ^The  state  of  public 
•entiment  in  regard  to  this  object,  has  been 
a  matter  of  inquiry  to  which  the  Directors 
have  given  their  special  attention  during 
the  jear.  They  can  feel  no  inducement  to 
be  m  any  mistake  or  uncertainty  on  this 
point.  They  have  no  interest  to  maintain, 
as  managers  of  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
separate  from  the  interest  which  the  church- 
es have  at  stake  in  the  same  object  The 
Education  Society  was  raised  up  at  the  call 
of  the  religions  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
eountry.  It  has  been  long  and  liberally 
sustained  by  them  in  years  past.  It  is 
earnestly  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  in  a  department  which  is 
second  to  no  other  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  relations  to  the  public  good. 
The   Institution  belongs  to  tne  Christian 

Eublic ;  and  whatever  causes  of  a  different 
ind,  may  at  any  time  afl^t  its  prosperity, 
it  must  necessarily  flourish  or  decline  in 
proportion  as  it  shares  the  confidence  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  body  of 
evangelical  churches. 

The  Directors,  have,  therefore,  noticed 
with  concern,  evidences  of  hesitation  and 
misgiving  in  the  minds  of  some  good  men 
in  reference  to  the  duty  of  extending  a 
continued  support  to  the  Education  Society. 
Not  often,  indeed,  has  the  Society  been 
openly  spoken  against;  much  less  has  the 
great  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  been 
called  in  question.  But  an  indefinite  im- 
pression seems  to  have  sprung  up  and 
extended  itself  in  portions  of  the  community, 
that  the  importance  of  this  Society,  as  an 
auxiliary  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  may  not  perhaps  be  so  manifest 
DOW  as  it  was  thought  to  be  in  former  years. 
The  question  has  been  sometimes  asked.  Is 
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the  Education  Society  any  longer  needed  ? 
—Has  it  not  done  its  work  ?  A  feeling  of 
indiflference  respecting  ita  prosperity  would 
naturally  appear  in  connection  with  doubts 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  its  plan ;  and  the 
effect  has  been,  so  far  as  this  state  of  feeling 
has  extended,  that  important  resources,  on 
which  dependence  was  placed  for  enabling 
the  Boaru  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the 
beneficiaries,  have  been  materially  dimin- 
ished, and  in  some  instances  entirely  cut  off. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  the  cause  the  Direc- 
tors have  desired  lo  look  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  openness  of  mind.  They  have 
wished  to  learn  the  exact  nature  and  ground 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  seemed  to  be 
manifesting  itself;  and  to  inquire  how  far  it 
might  have  arisen  from  any  developments 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  system  in 
the  community  abroad,  which,  from  their 
position,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  themselves.  They  have  been 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  discover 
any  oversight  in  the  discharffe  of  their  own 
difficult  duties,  if  such  miffht  exist,  which 
could  possibly  have  proved  an  occasion  of 
complaint.  They  have,  also,  wished  to 
ascertain  how  far  any  of  these  unfavorable 
impressions  had  grown  out  of  such  a  mis- 
apprehension of  facts  as  would  ultimately 
be  removed,  when  better  opportunities  of 
information  and  reflection  should  be  enjoyed. 

The  Directors  are  happy  so  state,  as  the 
result  of  all  the  inquiries  they  have  been 
able  to  make  on  this  subject,  that  they  find 
no  evidence  of  a  disposition  among  pastors 
or  people,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to 
abandon  the  object  to  which  the  Education 
Society  is  devoted.  They  believe  that  there 
are  few  intelligent  Christians  who  are  pre- 
pared to  express  it  as  their  actual  belief, 
that  a  competent  supply  of  educated  minis- 
ters will  be  raised  up,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  without  the  application  of 
some  system  of  charitable  effort  The 
objections  which  have  been  made  against  / 
the  Society,  have  been  objections,  not  so 
much  to  any  of  its  principles  and  rules,  as 
to  the  liability  of  a  failure  in  their  practical 
applications.  And  when  it  is  understood 
that  this  liability  is  not  less  a  subject  of 
solicitude  with  the  Directors  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive ofiicen  of  the  Society,  than  with 
any  portion  of  the  Christian  public,  the 
difficulty  is  not  generally  deemed  sufficient 
to  be  insisted  on  as  a  ground  of  refusal  to 
co-operate  in  its  support. 

Another  point  of  inquiry  to  which  the 
special  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  di- 
rected during  the  year,  is  the  present  praeti* 
eal  operation  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Society.  In  a  long 
course  of  years,  popular  influences  may 
have  grown  up  in  the  religious  world,  and 
causes  come  into  action,  which  require  an 
appropriate  modification  of  means,  to  some 
extent,  in  all  our  efforts  to  do  good.  No 
species  of  benevolent  effort  ia  more  likely  to 
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feel  the  elfect  of  changes  in  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  religious  community  than 
this,  which  depends  so  much  for  its  success 
on  the  developments  of  character  in  young 
men, — in  young  men,  too,  at  a  peculiarly 
critical  stage  of  their  mental  and  moral  dis- 
cipline. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Direc- 
tors in  former  years,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lessons  which  time  and  experience  have 
vielded  in  improving  the  system  of  Rules 
by  which  the  operations  of  the  Society  are 
governed.  The  wise  provisions  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
aid  to  be  granted,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  received,  were  brought  into 
their  present  shape  by  several  successive 
improvements,  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ence had  suggested.  This  department  of 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  so  thorough- 
ly scanned,  and  its  operations  so  happily  ad- 
justed, in  reference  to  the  various  objects 
and  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  com- 
bine, that  a  general  verdict  of  approbation, 
although  difficult  to  be  secured  m  a  matter 
of  this  Kind,  has  been  almost  uniformly  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  it. 

In  respect  to  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  Christian  character  and  literary  quali- 
fications in  those  to  whom  patronage  may 
be  extended,  the  Board  have  been  satisfied, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
^at  some  further  provisions  were  called 
for.  They  have  thought  that  the  time 
heretofore  required  to  to  spent  in  classical 
study,  before  a  young  man  could  be  receiv- 
ed to  patronage,  was  not  sufficiently  long 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pre- 
scribed. Six  months,  which  was  the  time 
of  study  required  before  examination,  seem- 
ed insufficient,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  test  the 
youthful  student's  powers  of  acquisition, 
and  furnish  to  those  who  are  asked  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  Examining  Commit- 
tee, a  proper  basis  for  the  judgment  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  express.  So  short 
a  time  seemed  insufficient,  too,  for  a  satis- 
factory trial  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian 
profession,  and  especially  of  those  peculiar 
features  of  soundness  and  decision,  activity 
and  persevering  devotednesa,  which  are 
justly  regaided  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
piety  of  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors in  November,  the  Rule  of  the  Society 
on  this  subject  was  changed,  so  as  to  require 
that  all  young  men,  making  application  to 
be  examined  for  admission  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Society,  should  furnish  testimonials, 
certifying  that  they  have  been  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  for  one  year,  and  that 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  or  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  at  least 
an  equal  term  of  time. 

One  year*s  application  to  classical  study 
will  furnish  a  much  more  decisive  test  of 
scholarship  than  the  term  before  required ; 
not  only  Mcause  it  will  carry  the  stadent 


forward  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  his 
progress,  where  his  powers  of  inventioD  and 
acquisition,  as  well  as  his  industry,  will  be- 
gin to  be  severely  tasked ;  but,  alsoybecaoae 
it  will  give  time  for  the  novelty  and  ro- 
mance of  the  undertaking  to  pass  away 
from  his  feelings ;  so  that  the  youn^  man 
himself  can  better  judge  whether  it  is  wise 
or  practicable  for  him  to  persevere.    A  pe- 
riod of  trial  as  great  as  this,  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  with  greater  certainty  the 
strength  of  the  intellectual  constitution,  and 
develope  its  capacity  for  high  improvemenL 
Another  benefit  to  be  expected  from  this 
extension  of  the  time  of  probation  previoosto 
admission,  is  in  the  relief  which  it  will  bring 
to  Examining  Committees  and  to  those  who 
are  called  Upon  to  recommend  young  men 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Society,    ft  has 
sometimes  been  obiected  against  the  Rules 
of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  testimonials 
which  applicants  are  required  to  bring,  that 
they  place  ministers,  teachers  and  olhers 
who  are  called  upon  for  such  testimonials, 
in  a  situation  or  trying  responsibility. — 
This  responsibility  is  indeed  a  most  impor* 
tant  one»  as  these ,  persons  in  connection 
with  the  Examining  Committees  stand  at 
the  door  of  admission.    And  it  is  one  which 
it  seems  impossible  U>  dispense  with.    The 
pastors  of  churches,  the  instructors  of  youth, 
citizens  of  respectability  to  whom  the  young 
men  and  their  connections  are  known  in 
private  life,  are  the  onl;^  persops  on  whose 
judgment  in  this  matter  it  can  be  suitable  to 
place  reliance.    And  it  is  important  that 
their  Judgment  should  be  ^iven  in  the  most 
discnminatine  and  impartial  manner.    Bat 
whatever  dimculty  or  embarrassment  at- 
tend the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty,  the 
Directors  feel  assured '  Uiat  the  change  of 
the  Rule  now  under  consideration,  wi5  di- 
minish it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.    It 
will  make  the  duties  of  individuals,  who 
are  called  upon  to  recommend  and  exam- 
ine, more  definite,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  increased  facilities  for  the  free 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  judgment. 
It  has  Seen  suggested  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  carry  this  limitation  in  respect  to  the 
admission  of  applicants,  still  further,  and  to 
receive  none  until  they  are  prepared  to  en- 
ter College.    The  Directors  have  been  dis- 
posed to  ^ive  a  candid  consideration  to  this 
idea,  for  Die  same  reasons  which  led  them 
to  adopt  the  change  already  made.    They 
preferied,  however,  for  the  present,  to  stop 
at  the  intermediate  point.    The  objections 
which  were  urged  against  withholding  all 
assistance  from  indigent  young  men  until 
thev  are  prepared  to  enter  College,  were 
sucn  as  these :  The  amount  of  study  re- 

Suired  in  fitting  for  College  is  now  so  ^rreat, 
lat  it  is  perhaps  more  than  would  be  found 
practicable  for  n  large  class  of  indigent 
onng  men,  whom  it  is  desirable  that  this 
lety  should  encourage,  to  accoinpliab  it 
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mlifeij  without  aarifltance.  So  axdaoiw  an 
vaderUking,  at  the  period  of  life  to  which 
jcmkg  men  of  this  clan  willhaTO  generally 
tirivMl,  before  the  question  respecting  their 
derotion  to  this  work  comes  up  for  their 
decision,  it  was  feared  might  deter  many, 
efea  of  the  most  worthy,  from  entering  at 
all  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry. 
Another  unfaToraUe  operation  of  the  mea- 
sore  woold  be  the  inducement  it  would  cre- 
ate, beyond  what  already  exists,  for  a  hur- 
ried and  imperfect  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tory eoorae.  One  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
adyantagea  under  which  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  Society  labor,  arises  firom  this  cause. 
Either  on  account  of  indigence,  or  the  late 
oommencement  of  their  studiei,  or  an  ea- 
gerness to  press  forward  and  enter  the  field 
of  osefolness,  or  from  all  these  motives  to- 
gether, they  are  induced  to  abridge  the  time 
of  their  preparatory  studies,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  admittance  to  College  on  the  low- 
est possible  terma.  The  consequence  is,  in 
too  many  instances,  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  justice  to  themselves  as  scholars,  or  ob- 
tain the  highest  benefit  from  their  privileges 
in  Colleee,  without  an  intensenesa  of  appli- 
cation wnich  much  too  severely  tasks,  and 
sometimes  entirely  prostrates,  the  energies 
of  the  physical  constitution.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
Directors  to  decide  in  favor  of  continuing 
to  receive  beneficiaries  after  a  year's  study, 
and  to  aid  them  dnrinff  a  part  of  their  pre- 
paratory course.  Whether  these  reasons 
will  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  an 
adherence  to  the  Rule  of  the  Board  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  question  which  the  Direc- 
tors regard  as  still  open  for  inquiry. 

Importance  of  mainiaimng  a  Uigh  stand- 
ord  of  ekaraeier^  taUnt  and  sehouirship. — 
This  Society  holds  a  solemn  relation  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  true  nonor  and  influence  of 
the  sacred  oflice  in  this  country  are  con- 
eerned  in  the  judicious  application  of  the 
means  which  are  intrusted  to  its  disposal. 
It  is  doe  to  the  Christian  ministry,  there- 
fore, which  ought  never  to  be  committed  to 
any  but ''  able  and  faithful  men,"  that  the 
Society  should  endeavor  to  maintain  an 
elevated  standard  of  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  among  the  body  of  its 
beneficiaries.  Its  instrumentality  can  ne- 
ver be  acceptable  to  the  American  churches, 
except  the  ministers  whom  it  brings  into 
the  field  shall  prove  tq  be,  as  a  body,  emi- 
nently capable,  devoted  and  efficient  men. 
Associations  or  institutions  of  any  kind, 
which  are  intended  to  give  charitable  aid  to 
youth  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel, are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  solemnly 
oouttd  to  be  cnoice  in  their  selection  of  sab- 
jeeta  for  their  patronage,  than  an  individual 
would  be  in  applying  his  owjfi  means,  in  a 
private  way,  to  the  same  object.  The  great 
end  for  which  these  aacred  funds  are  con- 


tributed, ia  the  extenaion  and  increase  of 
the  enlightening  and  saving  influence  of 
the  gospel,  through  the  blessing  of  God  up- 
on the  labors  of  the  ministry,  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  to  whom  their  distribution  is  in- 
trusted, to  make  them  answer  this  end  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  And  it  is  the  duty 
ofall  others  who  have  any  part  to  perform, 
especially  of  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to 
give  the  first  bias  to  the  thoughts  of  young 
men  on  this  subject,  carefully  to  regard  the 
aame  ultimate  design.  Let  none  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  the  aid  of  these  sacred  funda 
in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
but  such  as  are  possessed  of  decided  piety, 
and  of  good  native  talents ;  and,  unless  in 
instances  of  uncommon  personal  merit,  of 
the  fruits  of  good  early  training  in  the  fami- 
ly and  in  the  primary  school.  Serious  defi- 
ciencies in  early  education  often  prove  like 
faults  in  the  foundation  of  a  buildinsr,  hope- 
lessly ruinous  to  the  symmetry  and  safety 
of  any  superstructure  which  can  be  raised 
upon  it. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  important 
object  for  which  the  American  Education 
Society  was  established,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  not  fail  to  maintain  a  respectable 
standard  of  literary  attainments.  Aptness 
to  teach,  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  will  rarely  be 
acquired  by  such  as  were  never  apt  to  learn. 
In  an  age  like  this,  no  measure  of  zeal  in  a 
public  teacher  will  supply  the  place  of  a 
well  disciplined  and  well  furnished  mind. 
The  early  ministry  of  this  country  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  to  do 
good  which  ia  conferred  by  the  union  of 
piety  with  superior  intelligence  and  sound 
learning.  With  the  lessons  of  their  exam- 
ple and  success  before  us,  joined  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Word  of  God,  let  it  ne- 
v^r  be  said  that,  by  any  efforts  to  supply 
numbers  for  the  ministry,  we  have  impaired 
its  high  pre-eminence  in  this  respect. 

Impressed  with  the  force  of  these  consid- 
erations, the  Directors  have  inquired  wheth- 
er any  thing  more  needed  to  be  dorie  to  gnard 
the  Society  against  the  danger  of  contribut- 
ing, contrary  to  its  intention,  to  a  result  of 
this  kind.  Much  must  always  depend  on 
the  care  with  which  the  excellent  system  of 
Rules  now  in  existence  shall  be  applied  by 
those  who  administer  under  them ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  their  exertions  mi^ht  be 
rendered  more  determinate  and  effective  by 
one  additional  direction.  The  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
Board  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting  in  April, 
contains,  in  the  first  Resolution,  the  provi- 
sion to  which  reference  is  here  made : 

*'  Whereas  the  American  Eklucatlon  Society 
recognizes  the  importance  of  securiog,  in  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  minislry, 
the  possession  of  such  intellectual  talents  and  glAs, 
and  such  attainments  in  classical  and  sacred 
learning,  as  may  prepare  them,  under  the  influ* 
eoce  of  devoted  piety,  to  fulfil  lbs  duties  of  this 
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holy  callinr^wUh  edification  and  profit  to  ihc 
church  of  Christ ;  and,  whereas  it  is  especially 
incumbftnt  upon  the  officers  of  this  Society  tu  ex- 
ercise a  careful  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  funds  intrust- 
ed  to  their  disposal :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  ascertain  the  sckiolarship  of  each 
beneSciary  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  Col- 
lege,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  his  daily 
recitations  during  the  year ;  and  that  the  Society 
cease  to  make  appropriations,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  to  any  who  may  not,  at  that  period, 
hold  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of 
the  class. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  impressed  up- 
on those  who  are  setting  out  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry  by  the  aid  of  this  Society, 
as  a  point  of  ercat  importance,  that  they  should 
not  be  induct,  either  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  means,  or  the  length  of  time  requir- 
ed in  the  classical  course,  to  pass  over  their  pre- 
paratory studies  in  such  a  hurried  and  superficial 
manner,  as  to  incur  the  disadvantage  of  being 
imperfectly  fitted  to  enter  College/' 

Beneficiaries  dropped. — Twelve  yoang 
men  during  the  year  nave  been  discontinu- 
ed from  receiving  patronage ;  nine  on  ac- 
count of  insufficient  scholarship,  and  three 
for  moral  delinqaency. 

Tke  Desenping  have  a  Claim  to  be  Sustain- 
«i.—- The  ^reat  body  of  the  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  tne  ministry  by  the  help 
of  this  Society,  are  in  all  respects  deserving 
of  the  stipport  which  the?  receive.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  were 
oblijred  to  omtt  two  of  the  quarterly  appro- 
priations during  the  year ;  thus  cutting  them 
off  from  one  half  the  amount  of  aid  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect.  Such  a  priva- 
tion must  have  occasioned  very  serious  em- 
barrassment, and  much  perplexity  of  mind. 
How  many  of  the  beneficiaries  will  find  the 
means  of  continuing  their  studies,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  Numbers  of  them, 
doubtless,  if  the  embarrassments  of  the  So- 
ciety continue,  must  give  up  the  efiTort  in 
despair.  But  have  not  these  young  men  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  Christian  community 
to  sustain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sa- 
cred object  ?  For  this  object  they  have  giv- 
en up  ail  the  secular  plans  and  enterprises 
which  once  invited  them  to  profitable  ex- 
ertion. In  obedience  to  what  they  were 
taueht  to  regard  as  a  call  of  Providence, 
andin  consequence,  especially,  of  tlie  en- 
couragement held  out  to  them  by  the  church- 
es through  the  medium  of  the  Education 
Society,  they  have  solemnly  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  minis- 
try, and  have  entered  upon  an  arduous 
course  of  preparatory  studv.  Their  whole 
■ouls  have  become  absorbea  in  this  compre- 
hensive purpose ;  and  the  desire  to  see  it 
accomplished  is,  with  many  of  them  doubt- 
less, as  strong  almost  as  the  love  of  life 
itself.  Now  if  these  beloved  young  men 
are  lefl  to  struggle  against  the  difficulties 
of  their  course,  without  the  aid  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  expect,  and  finally  fail 


of  reaching  their  object,  will  they  not  haTe 
some  reason  to  feel  that  they  have  been 
hardly  dealt  with  ?  It  oo^ht  to  be  more 
deeply  realized,  that  the  churches  cannot 
afiforcf  to  spare  from  the  ministry  eren  one 
of  these  young  men.  '  That  this  fact  is  soon 
to  be  felt,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doobL 
From  present  appearances  it  is  clear  that 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nuDiBtera 
is  to  be  one  of  the  greateat  moral  wants  of 
our  country  for  many  years  to  come.  What 
effisrts,  then,  should  those  who  lore  the 
cause  of  Zion  make,  to  enable  this  Society 
not  only  to  sustain  all  its  present  beneficia- 
ries, but  to  hold  out  every  suitable  encour- 
agement to  others,  who  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  preparing  to  become 
such  in  future. 

Do  any  say  that  all  who  are  really  fit  to 
be  educated  for  the  ministry  will  find  meana 
themselves  to  obtain  an  education .'    There 
is  no  danger,  perhaps,  that  this  doctrine 
will  find  extensive  credit ;  but  the  feeling 
is  to  be  deprecated,  which  the  idea,  insinn- 
ated  and  naif  believed,  among  those  who 
are  willing  enough  to  be  excused  from  giv- 
ing to  benevolent  objects,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce between  the  chnrcbes  and  a  class  of 
excellent  yoang  men.    It  was  never  true, 
in  any  age  or  conntry,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  that  all  wno  ought  to  have  been 
educated  for  the  ministrjr,  conld  have  edu- 
cated themselves.    Nor  is  it  true  that  pro- 
visions for  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  indi- 
gent young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry 
are  peculiar  to  the  period  of  £dacation  So- 
cieties, even  in  this  country.    Long  before 
the  plan  of  operating  by  the  means  of  such 
associations  tor  the  promotion  of  any  Chris- 
tian enterprise  was  taken  up  among  us,  the 
necessity  of  charitable  funds  and  Institu- 
tions, to  facilitate  education  for  the  minis- 
try, was  felt  and  acted  upon.    Special  ex- 
ertions and  contributions  for  this  object  sub- 
stantially, are  of  earlier  date,  probably,  in 
this  country,  than  any  other  form  of  reli- 
gious charity.    There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
to  sustain  the  idea  that  no  young  men  are 
warranted  in  seeking  an  education  for  the 
ministry,  except  such  as  are  able  by  their 
own  means  or  exertions,  to  sustain  all  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred.    Nor  is  it  kind  or 
just  to  intimate  that  all  who  have  received 
a  measure  of  assistance  in  this  arduoos  un- 
dertaking, have  been  wanting  to  themselves 
in  energy  of  character,  or  in  high  Christian 
principle.    There  are  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  the  great  recommendation  of 
the  system  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, when  carried  into  careful  application, 
that  is  well  adapted  to  avoid  such  extremes. 
It  assists  the  indigent  youth  in  snch  mea- 
sure and  on  such  conditions,  as  may  leave 
him,  notwithstanding,  under  every  person- 
al burden  and  responsibility  which  it  be- 
longs to  him  as  a  man,  or  as  a  Christian,  to 
sustain. 

Frospects  of  the  Svoefy.— The  Diiecton 
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afe  still  encoaraged,  notwithstaoding  pre- 
sent trials,  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  Society  thev 
believe  will  be  enabled  to  go  forward,  and, 
in  some  good  degree  accomplish  its  design 
as  an  instmmentality  for  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a  temporary  limitation  of  its 
means,  or  even  a  more  permanent  redaction 
in  the  nnmber  of  its  beneficiaries,  as  the 
stale  of  the  ceontry  now  is,  will  ultimately 
interfere  with  its  sound  prosperity.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  whole 
country  are  still  severe.  Many  benevolent 
objects  demand  support.  The  demands  of 
colleges  especially,  and  of  all  other  objects 
which  have  reference  to  education,  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas,  withdraw  a 
much  larger  proportion  from  the  patronage 
of  this  Society  than  firom  that  of  any  other. 
The  history  of  the  past  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  benevolent  do  regard  what  they  con- 
trtbate  for  institutions  of  learninff,  and, 
sometimes,  what  they  expend  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children,  as  momlljr  an- 
swering the  claims  of  the  Education  Society. 
An  awakened  interest  however  is  manifest- 
ing itself  throughout  the  community  in 
benalf  of  this  cause.    The  Directors  are 
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nred  by  many  unequivocal  indications 

that  their  labors  are  gratefully  apprecia- 
ted ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  abiUty 
which  God  giveth,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  contributions  of  the  churches  for  the 
support  of  this  object  The  importance  of 
the  instrumentality  which  this  institution 
is  intended  to  exert,  in  the  promotion  of 
every  essential  interest  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing in  our  country,  is  certainly  not  less  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period 
since  its  esUMishment.  The  facts  which 
must  enforce  this  consideration  upon  the 
minds  of  Christians  at  large,  though  for  a 
season  partially  obscured,  are  a^^ain  coming 
out  to  their  view  with  impressive  distinct- 
ness. The  objection,  so  ofUn  met  with  a 
year  ago,  that  a  surplus  of  ministers  existed 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  is  much 
less  frequently  repeated  in  any  quarter  now ; 
and  has,  probably,  very  little  weight  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  whose  attention  has  been 
turned  minutely  to  the  subject.  In  New 
England  itself  there  are  still  many  spiritual 
desolations.  Many  churches,  located  among 
a  sparse,  though  an  increasing  population, 
in  portions  of  Maine,  New  Hampsnire  and 
Vermont,  are  destitute  of  the  sUted  preach- 
ing of  the  word.  In  one  sense  only,  and 
that  the  lowest  sense,  is  the  demand  for 
ministers  in  any  measure  supplied  in  New 
England.  A  large  proportion  of  the  church- 
es, which  remain  unsupplied,  are  perhaps 
too  feeble  to  sustain  the  means  of  ^race,  even 
with  the  assistance  which  they  might  expect 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society ;  so  that, 
at  present,  they  cannot  indeed  make  a  posi- 
tive demand  for  laborers ;  inasmuch  as  they 
are  nndble  to  provide  the  necessary  means 


of  their  subsistence.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  a  higher  sense,  in  which  these 
feeble  churches  do  create  a  demand  for 
ministers.  Their  spiritual  wants  in  this 
particular  must  be  supplied.  No  Christian 
can  admit  the  thought  that,  with  a  popula- 
tion filling  up  around  them,  they  are  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  as  perpetual  desolations. 
There  is  at  this  moment,  therefore,  a  <26- 
mand,  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  that  com- 
petent laborers  should  be  raised  yp  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  sent  into  these  lonff  neg- 
lected fields.  The  Education  and  the  iiome 
Missionary  Societies  must  earnestly  co-ope- 
rate in  their  respective  spheres,  to  give  a 
spiritual  teacher  to  every  one  of  these  des- 
titute churches.  Our  enorts  to  supply  the 
destitute,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  must 
be  in  a  measure  voluntary  and  aggressive 
efforts.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  our 
divine  Master,  who  of  his  own  love  for  a 
perishing  world  came  unsolicited  to  its  re- 
demption, that  his  disciples,  with  a  com- 
mission to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture in  their  hands,  should  wait  until  a  posi- 
tive demand  for  their  labors  comes  nrom 
those  who  are  perishing  in  ignorance  of 
their  own  spiritual  wants.  The  demand 
itself  must  be  created.  And  it  will  be  crea- 
ted, and  increased,  so  as  to  be  always  in 
advance  of  the  ability  of  the  churches  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supply. 

Supply  of  Ministers  far  tkt  West, — ^The 
efforts  or  tnis  Society  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  wants  of  tlie  whole  coun- 
try. The  appalling  destitution  of  ministers 
in  the  Western  States,  and,  indeed,  the 
urgent  demand  for  them  there,  is  increasing 
every  year.  Some  of  the  most  affecting 
statements  and  appeals  on  this  subject  have 
come  to  our  ears,  from  that  wide  field  of 
spiritual  destitution,  during  the  past  year. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist  for  March  17, 1842,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  an  able  article  on  the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  in  Western  ministers,  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  existing  destitution  ot  min- 
isters in  those  States,  and  of  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  means  in  operation  for  raising  i^> 
a  supply.. 

**  In  a  single  Synod/'  he  observes, "  in  the 
best  supplied  of  ihe  Western  States,  one  hundred 
and  fijly  ministers  are  wanted  now ;  in  another, 
one  hundred ;  in  foar  Siaie8,/mr  hundred  and 
thirty y  and  that  immediately.  Let  it  be  remem- 
berea/'  he  says,  "  that  this  is  only  the  proportion 
which  the  Constitutional  Presbyterian  Church  is 
bound  to  famish  ;  and  further,  that  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ministers  are  needed  only  for 
four  Slates ;  whilst  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Wioconsin  are  equally,  and  in- 
deed, more  destitute.'' 

On  the  subject  of  a  supply  of  ministers 
for  these  desolations,  he  remarks : 

"Taking  tbe  aggregate  of  all  the  Senior 
classes  in  the  Western  Constitutional  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  there  are  not  more  than  t/i<r<y- 
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9ix  wtiO|  al  the  doie  of  ibe  orMeot  3[<nr,iiMv  be 
relied  oo  for  this  work.  Tlie  experience  or  the 
last  few  ytwn  tbowt  that  the  majority  of  thoae 
who  will  this  year  graduate  at  Aiidover,  Auburn 
and  New  York  Theological  Scmioaries,  will  set- 
tle down  at  the  East ;  so  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
nnore  than  sixty  new  laborers  for  the  Western 
Valley.  This  will  be  only  twice  as  many  as  are 
necessarv  to  supply  the  mereinermse  ofpopuhtum 
in  four  Dtates  and  Territories,  and  the  demand 
for  laborers  already  here. 

''  In  view  of  this/'  the  writer  continues, "  what 
is  to  be  done  T  The  reply  is  made, '  Raise  up 
minuUn,  and  send  them  forth  to  reap  the  perish- 
ing harvest.'  Very  true.  But  let  it  be  reroem- 
b^ed,  that  if  all  the  members  of  Western  Theo- 
loeical  Seminaries,  and  all  the  pious  members  of 
Western  Colleges  were  w*v>  qualified  to  enter 
the  work,  there  would  not  be  enough  by  a  great 
deal  to  supply  the  destitution.  But  it  is  a  griev- 
ous oonsiaeratioo,  that  manyof  thoae  now  receiv- 
ing education,  professedly  pious,  and  of  uilenu 
adapted  to  this  work,  are  turning  aside  to  other 
proHSSsions ;  and  many  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  preach,  are  obliged  to  study  for  years 
before  they  can  become  (qualified. 

"  Finally,''  his  concludior  remark  is, "  should 
the  church  come  up  to  its  doty  in  the  enterprise 
of  fitting  ministers,  and  exert  all  its  powers  in 
thrusting  forth  laborers,  yet  it  will  take  many 
yeart  for  the  destitution  to  be  supplied." 

It  should  be  known  and  considered,  while 
we  are  doing  ao  little  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  West,  tliat  a  sleeplen  andindefati- 
gable  enemy  ia  at  work,  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  deadly  delusion  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  vast  field.  By  statiatical 
docnmenta  of  the  Romaniat  church,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were,  in  1841,  not  leaa  than 
three  hundred  prieata,  in  the  ten  dioceaea 
of  that  church  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  Papists  have  Seminariea  a^, 
•eattered  throughout  this  whole  region,  in 
which  there  are  no  lea  than  ninetv  clerical 
•tndents.  On  a  comparison  of  this  atate- 
meat  with  that  of  the  writer  quoted  above. 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  Theological 
«tudentfl  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminaries  at 
the  West,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  Papists 
alone  have  nearly  as  many  clerical  students 
coming  into  the  field  in  that  region  as  the 
Proteatanta  have. 

The  importance  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  to  the  aalvation  of  the  West  is 
deeply  felt  bv  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  Valley.  An  appeal  to  the  Parent 
Board  from  the  Weatein  American  Blduca- 
tion  Society  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  for  November  last,  has 
done  much,  it  is  believed,  to  produce  a  more 
just  impression  on  this  subject  than  had  for 
some  time  previously  existed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  New  England,  which  is 
blessed  with  so  many  flourishing  Institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  educate  many  more  of 
her  youth  for  the  ministry  than  are  needed 
to  supply  the  churches  within  her  own  bor- 
ders. Her  responsibility  in  this  respect,  in 
yiew  of  the  wants  of  our  common  country, 
is  as  solemn  as  it  is  honorable.  There  are 
Aioreover,  young  men  in  the  Inititutiona  at 


the  West,  lo  a  eoone  of  preparation  Ibr  the 
ministry,  who,  as  the  Christian  public  have 
been  assured  in  the  appeal  above  referred 
to,  cannot  be  efficiently  aostaSned  without 
an  increased  amount  of  aMistaaoe  from  this 
Society. 

The  importance  of  fumisfaing  an  cdoea- 
ted  and  able  ministiy  for  the  West,  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon.  It  ia  a  conviction 
which  rests  upon  the  minds  of  all  intelli- 
gent Christians,  that  if  that  intereating  por- 
tion of  our  country  is  to  be  saved  from  error, 
fanaticism  and  misrule,  it  must  be  efiected 
by  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  the  labors  of 
sonnd,  enlightened,  and  devoted  men  in 
this  sacred  work.  Let  every  thing  be  done, 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  in 
the  period  of  this  generation,  and  there  mnat 
still  remain  a  fearful  proportion  of  error, 
ignorance,  infidelity  and  oormption,  to  aend 
ita  blighting  influence  throughoot  all  the 
relatione  of  aocietyw  Of  what  incalculable 
value  now  is  the  presence  even  of  a  single 
laborer  in  that  field,  who  is  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate, and  to  sustain  in  an  able  and  faith- 
ful manner  all  the  responsibilities  of  his 
lot! 

The  heathen  world,  also,  has  its  claims 
upon  the  Education  Society.  Many  of  those 
who  are  now  under  ita  patronage  will  in 
due  time  respond  to  the  cry  of  Uiose  who 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  vision ;  as  many 
have  done  in  j>aat  years.  No  class  of  young 
men,  it  is  believed,  are  more  prompt  to  an- 
swer this  afiecting  call  than  the  beneficia- 
ries of  this  Society.  And  it  is  among  the 
most  interesting  considerations  which  the 
Directore  are  permitted  to  look  back  upon 
in  a  review  of  the  past,  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  liave  gone  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands, 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  number 
of  its  beneficiaries.  How  greatly  has  the 
work  of  missions  ineressed  beyond  what  it 
could  have  done  if  no  such  effort  ftn-  the 
supply  of  laborers  bad  hitherto  accompanied 
it  May  a  desire  of  the  aame  blesaied  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  a  world's  oonyer- 
sion  to  God,  continue  to  animate  tlie  seal 
of  the  friends  of  this  cause ! 


Jinnwer»earie$  of  8ocieUe$  connected  toUh 
the  American  Edmeation  Society, 

Cbntral  Akbricak  EnucATioxr   So- 

CIKTT. 

Thk  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  business,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  in  New  Tork,  May  11, 1842.  Hon. 
Joseph  Homblower,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  elected  Preaident  of  the  Society,  in 
place  of  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  re- 
signed.   Rev.  Ellakim  Phelps,  Secretary ; 
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WUUam  A.  Bootb,  i^.,  of  Now  York, 
Treuorer. 

A«  the  American  Edue«tion  Society  held 
itfl  Aooiversary  this  year  in  New  Yorlr,  the 
AnniTemry  exercises  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  were  held  on  the 
26th  of  May  in  Philadelphia— Ambrose 
White,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Education  Society,  presided,  The  Rev. 
Zedekaah  S.  Barstow,  of  Eeene,  N.  H., 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  Rev. 
Eliakim  Phelps,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
made  a  statement  of  the  principal  facts  em- 
bodied in  the  Annual  Report,  and  followed 
his  statement  with  an  appeal  in  betialf  of 
the  otgecC.  Able  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rot.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  ReT.  Ebenezer  Cheever,  of  Newark, 
N.J. 

CoirirBCTicuT  BaiirCH. 

Turn  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
held  at  Wethersfield,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Association, 
June  21, 1842.  The  Rev.  James  Beech,  of 
Winsted,  Moderator  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation, presided.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Augustus  B.  Collins, 
of  Preston.  The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Directors  were  exhibited.  The  receipts 
of  the  Branch  the  last  year,  were  $4,705. 
Of  this  sum  (488  has  been  refunded  by  for- 
mer beneficiaries.  The  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  Institutions  of  the  State  during 
tlie  year,  has  been  88.  Only  three  new  ap- 
plicants lor  aid  have  been  received.  After 
the  subject  had  been  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Parent  Society,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  in  an  impressive  and  power- 
ful manner,  by  Rev.  Rollln  S.  Stone,  of 
Ihmbury  ;  Rev.  Professor  Goodrich  of  Yale 
College ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  President  of  this  Branch,  is  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  of  Hartford ;  Francis 
Fellows,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  is  Secretary, 
and  Ellphaiet  Terry,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Tkeasarer. 

Maiitk  B&AjrcH. 

This  Branch  held  its  Annual  Meeting 
at  Portland^  In  connection  with  the  meeting 


of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  May 
22, 1842.  We  have  not  received  a  particu- 
lar account  of  all  parts  of  the  services. 
The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Tappan,  D.  D.,  of  Augusta,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Branch.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  General  Agent 
of  the  Parent  Society  for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stearns,  of  Newbury  port. 

Officers, — Hon.  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  David  Dunlap,  Wm.  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  Vice  Presidents ;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Tappan,  Secretary;  Prof.  Wm.  Smyth, 
Treasurer. 

From  the  Report,  the  following  extracts 
are  selected : 

Many  of  those  who  desire  the  good  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  would  gladly 
endure  hardness  in  it,  as  good  soldiers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  God  hath  chosen  from 
among  the  poor.  How  shall  they  obtain 
the  necessary  training  ?  By  their  own  un- 
assisted efibrts  ?  Some  young  men  of  un- 
common energy  would,  without  assistance, 
work  their  way  through.  Others  attempt- 
ij^  it,  would  sacrifice  health  and  life  in  the 
e&rt.  Others,  who  if  properly  educated, 
woul^  do  good  service,  will  conclude,  that 
as  Providence. does  not  open  their  way,  they 
are  not  called  to  the  sacred  office.  Let 
nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  charitable 
education,  thousands  will  be  lost  to  the 
church  and  the  world  (so  far  at  least  as  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry  is  concerned)  who 
if  brought  forward  by  the  helping  hand  of 
benevolence,  mtstht  be  good  ministers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus -Christ. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  something 
has  been  done  towards  the  education  of  indi- 
gent, pious  young  men  by  private  munifi- 
cence, by  gift,  and  loans  from  individual  pa- 
trons. A  good  work  of  this  nature  has  often 
been  performed  by  the  wealthy  and  noble. 

A  much  greater  amount  of  good  has  in 
our  day  been  effected  by  the  associated 
charities  of  the  friends  of  Christ,  through 
the  medium  'Of  Education  Societies.  In 
this  way,  within  the  last  20  or  80  years» 
from  one  to  two  thousand  men  have  been 
brought  into  the  field,  including  one  half 
the  whole  number  of  missionaries  domestic 
and  foreign — one  fourth  at  least  of  the  pas- 
tors of  churches;  and  many  who  are  doing 
much  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  good 
of  the  community,  as  instructors  of  youth. 

Assuredly  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 
when  special  efforts  to  raise  up  laborers  for 
Christ  can  safely  be  dispensed  with.  And 
how  shall  such  efforts  be  made  ?  Will  yoii 
leave  the  concern  in  the  hands  of  hMlividu- 
als,  of  individual  churches  ?  But  Aere  is 
need  of  some  regular,  systematic^  oompre- 
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bensUe,  Impartial  arranpfemeDt,  by  which 
the  neceaaary  amouat  of  aid  may  be  se- 
cured for  all  suitable  applicants.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  accounted  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  all  the  churches,  and  of  all 
tlie  members  of  them  (who  are  above  pau- 
perism) to  give  their  aid  in  this  department 
of  Christian  benevolence  ?  Why  deny  to 
any  of  Christ's  disciples  the  opportunity  of 
doing  their  part  in  this  great  enterprise  ? 

But  perhaps  the  present  system  of  opera- 
tion is  faulty,  and  needs  amendment.  In 
some  respects  it  has  been  improved  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  now  required  of  all 
young  men,  applying  for  the  patronage  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  to  show 
that  they  have  been  members  of  some 
Christian  church,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
classical  studies  for  at  least  one  year.  This 
period  of  probation  will  not  only  lessen 
somewhat  the  demands  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  Society,  but  it  will  furnish  a  more 
decisive  test  of  scholarship— of  Christian 
character — and  of  the  steadfastness  of  de- 
sire and  purpose  in  respect  to  engaging  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.— There  will  be 
less  danger  than  before,  of  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  examining  committees,  and 
stronger  ground  of  confidence  that  no  un- 
worthy persons  will  be  received  under 
patronage.  Another  new  regulation  pro- 
vides that  **  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  ascertain  the  scholarship  of  each 
beneficiary  at  the  close  of  hts  first  year  in 
college,  as  determined  by  the  character  of 
his  daily  recitations  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  Society  shall  cease  to  make  appro- 
pristions,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
any  who  may  not  at  that  period  hokl  a  stand- 
log,  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the 
class."  The  Directors  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety have  passed  also  the  following  resolu- 
tion— "  that  it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon 
those,  who  are  setting  out  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry  by  the  aid  of  this 
Society,  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  that 
they  should  not  be  induced,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  or 
the  length  of  time  required  in  the  classical 
course,  to  pass  over  their  preparatory  studies 
in  such  a  hurried  and  superficial  manner,  as 
to  incur  the  disadvantage  of  being  imper- 
fectly fitted  to  enter  College."  Thus  so- 
licitous are  those,  to  whom  the  direction  of 
this  Society  is  intrusted,  to  guard  against 
the  evil  of  introducing  those  into  the  min- 
istry,  whose  literary  and  Christian  character 
does  not  give  fair  promise  of  usefulness. 

The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries  at 
present  in  this  State,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  this  Branch,  is  40  ;  20  in  the 
Theological  Seminar}';  14  at  College,  and 
6  preparing  for  College.  Within  a  few  years 
the  number  of  our  beneficiaries  has  been 
very  considerably  diminished.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Parent  Society.  The  whole  number  assisted 
during  the  last  year,  was  less  than  that  of  the 


year  preceding,  by  one  hnodred  and  fifteea. 
In  the  year  ending  May,  1838,  the  new  ap- 
plicants received,  were  203;  May,  18^, 
160—1840,  138—1841,  121—1842,  67.    If 
the  numl>er  of  young  men  in  oar  conntry 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  witliout  aid  from 
the  American  Education  Society,  has  beea 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  it  por- 
tends a  very  serious  calamity — even  a  fam- 
ine in  the  land — not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor 
a  thirst  for  water ;  but  a  famine  of  hearing 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  more  distressing  than 
has  yet  been  experienced.    In  a  few  yean 
past,  the  operations  of  our  benevolent  so- 
cieties have  been  embarrassed,  and  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  gospel  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  funds.    But  soon  the 
cry  will  be  for  more  men — more  ministers 
— more  missionaries — and  years  must  elapse, 
before  the  needed  supply  can  be  furnished. 
In  order  to  meet  the  appropriations  made 
to  our  beneficiaries  during  the  past  year, 
before  any  special  efforts  were  made  in  this 
State,  our  Treasurer  was  obliged  to  draw 
upon  the  Parent  Society  to  the  amount  of 
$1,418.   Twoof  the  quarterly  appropriations, 
the  directors  of  the  American  Society,  un- 
willing to  increase  the  debt  of  the  Society, 
have  withheld — thus  cutting  off  the  bene- 
ficiaries from  one  half  the  amount  of  aid 
usually  granted  them.     Shall  the  embar- 
rassment and  distress  occasioned  by  these 
privations  be  continued  and  increased  by 
additional    disappointments?     l*he    young 
men  were  encouraged  to  expect  that,  if 
they  sought  help  from  the  Education  So- 
ciety, they  should  continue  to  receive  (while 
they  sustained  the  character  required  by 
its  rules)  at  stated  times,  loans  of  definite 
amoont,  until    their    course  of  education 
should  be  completed. — And  now  shall  they 
be  left  to  encounter  the  diflSculties  which 
He  in  their  way,  without  assistance?    At 
this  moment,  thousands  of  educated  minis- 
ters are  urgently  needed  in  oiir  country, 
beyond  the  number  that  can  possibly  be  oIh 
tained.    And  is  this  a  time  in  which  to  dis- 
band your  recruits  for  the  ministry,  and  bid 
them  relinquish  the  desire  which  yon  have 
encouraged  them  to  cherish,  and  seek  some 
other  employment,  than  that  of  preaching 
the  gospel  ?    Oh,  there  should  be  a  mighty 
effort  not  only  to  sustain  those  who  have 
already  commenced  their  preparatory  course, 
but  to  provide  for  many  more.    In  those 
glorious  revivals,  with  which  these  churches 
have  been  recently  blessed,  a  large  number 
of  young  men  have  been  converted  to  God. 
Of  these,  many,  without  doubt,  possess  such 
gifts,  as  if  properly  cultivated,  would  ren- 
der them  eminently  useful.    If  the  claims 
of  a  dying  world  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  should  awaken  in  their  minds  the 
desire  to  labor  as  his  servants  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  they  should  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  churches  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  work,  ought  it  not  to  be  af- 
forded them  ? 
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Oor  agent  Tery  properly  inquires,  <<  bow 
cin  the  church  be  allowed  to  forsalce  ihis 
Society,  roaintainiog,  aa  it  does,  to  impor- 
tant a  relation  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Zkhi?"  All  our  churches  love  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society;  and  well  they  may. 
They  hare  seen  the  good  accomplished  by 
It :  most  of  them  have  partaken  of  its  bounty. 
And  there  are  similar  reasons  for  loving  tiie 
Education  Society. — More  than  6fty  oi  our 
churches  have  been  blessed  with  the  labors 
of  its  beneficiaries ;  and  some  of  the  most 
precious  revivals  in  our  State  have  occurred 
in  connection  with  their  ministrations.  We 
have  teachers  also  in  Maine,  exerting  a  very 
salntary  influence,  who  were  assisted  during 
their  course  of  education  by  this  same  So- 
ciety. As  friends  of  all  other  benevolent 
institutions — more  especially  of  Missions 
Domestic  and  Foreign — as  lovers  of  our 
country  and  of  mankind,  we  love  the  Edu* 
cation  Society ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  species  of  agency  for  tho  salvation  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world  can  safely  be 
given  up. 

We  commend  this  cause  with  all  its  in- 
terests to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  still 
looks  upon  the  multitudes  that  are  perishing 
ae  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  with  infinite 
compassion ;  and  who  cannot  but  approve 
every  suitable  effort  to  provide  for  them  the 
instituted  means  of  salvation. 


BoeTow  AuxxLiART  Education   So- 
ciety. 

Thx  Anniversary  of  tlie  Boston  Auxili- 
ary Education  Society,  was  held  in  Park 
Street  meeting-house,  on  Monday  evening. 
May  23,  1842.  Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard, 
President  of  the  Society,  In  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Pr.  Jenks.  The  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  Rev.  Nehemlah  Adams,  Secretary.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Society 
was  given  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Report.  This  Society  was  organized  Dec. 
16,  1816,  by  a  number  of  young  men  of 
this  city,  and  for  several  years  was  known 
as  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Education  So- 
ciety. In  1832,  its  organization  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  embrace  members  of  every 
class  iodiscriminately,  and  the  name  was 
accordingly  changed.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  vigorous  Auxiliary  of  the  Parent 
Society;  but  since  the  collections  for  this 
object,  like  those  for  nearly  all  other  be- 
nevolent objects,  have  taken  the  form  of 
congregational  contributions,  the  agency  of 
this  Society  in  the  collection  of  funds,  has 
been  in  a  great  meastu^  superseded.  The 
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Society  holds  an  anniversary  In  Boston  every 
alternate  year,  when  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Parent  Society  is  heM  in  the  city  of 
of  New  York. 

The  Report  stated  that  the  donation! 
from  Boston  to  this  cause  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $  1,801.  A  view  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Parent  Society  for  the  year, 
was  given. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Towoe,  the 
Report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 
President  of  Illinois  College, 

Resolved f  That  the  object  of  the  Eduea- 
cation  Society  has  lost  none  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  that  this  object  has  not  been  gained; 
and  that  its  attainment  now  demands  the 
most  vigorous  exertion. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  W.  Chlckeringf 

of  Portland,  Me., 

Resolved^  That  the  objections  of  some, 
and  the  indifference  of  others,  to  the  claims 
of  the  Education  Society,  call  for  increased 
exertions  on  the  part  of  its  friends. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  respec- 
tively, esrnest  and  impressive  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Beecher  and 
Chickering. 

The  assembly  was  then  addressed  by 
Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  who  eloquently  en- 
forced the  claims  of  the  Education  Society 
to  the  support  of  those  who  love  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer. 

A  crowded  assembly  were  In  attendance 
at  an  early  hour,  who  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercises,  the  fol- 
lowing hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Tappan,  was  sung,  in  music  va- 
riously adapted  and  with  excellent  spiritual 
effect,  by  Marcus  Colburo,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Thh  auth,to  the  tiMra  and  the  briar  now  ftvan, 

Wai  meant  to  show  flowan  and  fruhafa  for  heavw  { 

Though  tailing  in  these,  'lis  not  hopeleaa,  O  no  I 

Hera  yrain  ftir  iia  Ijord  may  almndanlljr  frew  : 

Truth '•  meupbor  thinea  when  he  tn\\»  it  a  field 

That  ean  wheat  both  lor  time  and  eternhjr  jleid,— 

Yet  we've  wept,  and  we've  toiled,  and  what  more  ean  w«  do  f 

Tke  harveet  ia  planteoua,  the  laLofari  are  km. 

'*  7bo  imuiy  /  "—Yet,  one  Ibr  a  deailCDte  world 

Were  *«  loo  manjr "  for  him  who  Itaa  e'er  h  onfnlad 

Bb  banner  of  darkooM.    "  Too  many  *'  from  wo 

Clonal  lu  mllllom  to  reaetie  I    O  no  I 

Hear  Africa,  Aaia,  America  ery : 

Hear  Europe ; — we  hear,  and  while  hearfaif ,  A«y  rff«  / 

Tet  we've  wept,  and  we've  toiled,  and  what  man  eaa  w*  dof 

The  harreat  la  pnateooa,  the  laboreie  are  lew. 

Up,  ChiMan,  who  loof  In  the  farrow  haaC  tnd  ; 
Up  eonvert,  with  all  yoar  freah  vl^ur  for  God  ; 
Op  afod,  «p  manhood,  ap  jpoMih,  at  tlie  call, 
Thmirh  yoa  rally  hj  ibooaanda,  thero*a  labor  Sir  all ; 
Thateolljnu  iball  vanqulah,  by  Cuith  it  la  won  I 
That  wbOAt  ye  ahali  father,  by  pmyer  It  la  done  t 
Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Maaier  mere  laboreia  to  atad^ 
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Norfolk  AuziiiiiRT  Eoucatioit  So- 
ciety. 

Thib  Auxiliary  held  its  Annval  Meeting 
at  Wren  (bam,  in  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk's  meeting* 
bouae,  June  8, 1842.  The  President,  Na- 
thaoiel  Miller,  M.  D.,  of  Franklin,  in  the 
chair.  The  Treasurer,  Rev.  Dr.  CodoiMi, 
of  Dorchester,  made  bis  Report,  from  which 
it  sppeared  that  $901  88  had  been  received 
from  the  churches  in  that  county  during 
the  year.  The  annual  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Cozzens,  of  Milton* 
from  Matthew  ix  :  87,  ^,  The  preacher 
gave  an  interesting  view  of  the  present 
state  of  our  country  and  the  world,  as  indi- 
cating a  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
ministerial  labor.  He  considered  al«o  the 
kind  of  ministers  needed  to  supply  this  de- 
mand ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  sup- 
ply ;  and  the  duty  of  the  church  in  view  of 
these  considerations.  The  sermon  has  since 
been  published,  by  request  of  the  Society, 
for  distribution  through  the  churches  of  the 
county.  We  may  present  some  extracts  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

After  the  sermon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Society  is  to  meet  next  year  at  Ran- 
dolph, in  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock's  meeting- 
house. 

Officers.— Nathaniel  Miller,  M.  D.,  Presi- 
dent ;  Ebenezer  Alden,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Dea.  Jonathan  New- 
comb,  Vice  Presidents;  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Cozzens,  Secretary;  Rev.  John  Codman, 
D.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Lewis  Tucker, 
Auditor:  Gen.  Nathaniel  Guild,  General 
Agent. 

Berkshire  County  Auziliart. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Berkshire  Auxiliary  Education  Society  was 
held  June  14,  at  Canaan,  Four  Corners. 
Officers  for  the  present  year.  Rev.  Samuel 
Shepard,  D.  D.  President ;  Hon.  R.  F.  Bar- 
nard, Vice  President ;  Rev.  Joseph  Knight, 
Secretary;  Rev.  John  Todd,  Treasurer; 
Calvin  Martin,  Esq.  Auditor ;  with  ten  ad- 
ditional Directors. 

Extracts  fntm  tk$  Report, 

None  object  to  the  object  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society.     This  is  to  bring  into  the 


ministry  well  educated,  well  disciplined 
men,  and  men  of  deep  toned  piety,  in  such 
nuuiber  as  that  the  gospel  shall  be  preached 
"  to  every  creature,'*  in  the  least  dine  pos* 
sible.  Should  not  the  Society  then  receive 
in  greater .  measure  than  it  Ims  done,  the 
prayers  and  the  contributions  of  tbo  Chris- 
tian public  ? 

1.  The  object  of  the  Society  falls  dtreelly 
within  the  scope  of  the  daily  prayers  of 
Christians.  Oue  petitkm,  an  important 
petition,  in  the  form  of  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  was,  **  Thy  kingdom 
come."  This  petition  the  children  of  God 
often  incorporate  into  their  private,  family, 
and  public  supplications.  This  kingdom  is 
the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  is  '*  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 
The  design  of  the  Education  Society,  there- 
fore, falls  directly  within  the  scope  of  their 
daily  prayers;  and  are  not  Christians  ready 
to  carry  out  their  prayers?  Will  they 
shrink  back  when  the  Atioigbty  calls  them 
to  iuipart  of  their  property  for  the  high  and 
holy  purpose  of  qualifying  and  sending 
forth  heralds  to  proclaim  salvation  to  the 
lost  and  the  dying,  throughout  the  i^lobe  ^ 
Surely,  it  is  an  inconsbtency  which  all 
Christians  must  see  and  leel,  to  pray,  **  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  and  then  hold  back  from 
thrusting  laborers  into  the  harvest,  so  long 
as  the  harvest  is  not  supplied  with  laborer*. 

2.  The  call  for  ministers  was  never 
greater,  or  more  urgent.  Appeals  for  min- 
isters, loud,  solemn,  and  oh  repeated,  come 
from  our  western  nettlements.  Listen,  also, 
to  the  call  from  the  foreign  field.  Mission- 
aries abroad,  by  excess  of  labor,  which  ihey 
cannot  avoid,  are  destroying  ihetr  health, 
and  sinking  into  an  early  grave.  It  is  an 
alarming  fart,  that,  whilst  the  fields  of  evan- 
gelical labor  are  constantly  enlarging,  the 
number  of  laborers  is  diminishing.  Shall  it 
continue  to  be  so  2  When  will  the  world 
be  converted  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

8.  The  ministry  is  the  grand  human 
agency  which  God  has  ordained  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  This  truth  is  too 
plain  to  be  intelligently  questioned.  Shall 
this  initrumentality  then  be  employed  ? 
Who  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  gospel,  by  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Education 
Society  ? 

Souie  have  their  hearts  warm  with  love 
to  the  Education  Society  as  an  importsnt 
instrumentality  in  preparing  heralds  of  the 
cross  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  letter 
was  put  into  the  bands  of  your  Secretary 
the  day  succeeding  the  last  anniversary  of 
this  Society,  inclosing  $10,  in  payment  of 
a  life  membership,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — **  If  there  is  one  of  the 
siiiterhood  of  benevolent  societies  more  dear 
than  all,  it  is  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety. My  father  collected  an  Education 
flock  in  1815.  My  mother  cast  into  its 
treasury  her  jewels.  We  bad  a  large  Female 
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EdimtlOB  Society,  efficient  for  a  time — 
iben^  a  Female  Scholarship — all  which 
efforts  have  cea»ed ;  and  within  a  few  dayg 
1  had  verily  settled  down  in  the  sad  con- 
dusioo,  that  the  *  Lord  of  the  harvest '  had 
cast  me  out  of  this  service.  The  last  mail 
brought  roe  the  May  Journal,  from  some 
unknown  friend.  My  heart  is  toward  the 
pallors  that  hare  pleaded  for  its  life  in  this 
place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres.  'Ihine 
are  we,  and  on  thy  side  :  peace — peace  be 
onto  thee,  and  peace  io  thine  helpers ;  for 
thy  God  belpeth  thee.'  *'  May  such  friends 
Io  the  cause  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold. 

Through  lack  of  funds,  the  Parent  Society 
bas  been  forced  to  withhold  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries  two  quarterly  appropriations  during 
the  past  year;  the  Directors  having  resolved 
that  thev  would  not  increase  the  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Society.  This  was  a  wise  move- 
ment, although  it  has  thrown  the  benpfi- 
ciariea  into  great  embarrassment.  This 
movement  has  excited  inquiry  —  inquiry 
which  has  resulted  in  deeper  conviction 
than  ever  before,  of  the  importance  of  thisi 
Society ;  and  a  strong  determination  to  lift 
it  from  its  depression  to  its  proper  stand 
among  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

CBSSBimS    COUITTT  AUXILIARY,  N.   H. 

Ths  Secretary  of  this  Auxiliary  is  the 
Rev.  Moses  Gerould,  of  New  Alstead.  The 
receipts  of  the  Society  last  year  were 
1^137  13 — In  some  former  years  they  have 
been  from  $600  to  $800.  The  following 
notice  oQ  the  Anniversary  which  was  held 
June  15, 1842,  is  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Congregational  Journal. 

The  next  meeting  was  that  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society,  before  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Walpole,  preached  from  Eccl. 
11:4,  *«  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall 
sot  sow,  and  ha  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap."  As  much  as  to  say,  **  lie 
that  is  deterred  by  trifles  will  never  accom- 
plish any  thing  valuable." — Applying  this 
sentiment  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  the  preacher  adverted  to 
some  of  the  adverse  winds  and  dark  clouds, 
which  have  appeared,  suited  to  deter  men 
from  exertion;  and  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  Society.  But  if  we  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  deterred  by  these,  the 
important  cause  will  greatly  suffer,  and 
occasion  a  famine  of  the  word. 

The  preacher  adverted  to  the  danger  of 
being  actuated  by  selfishness ;  showed  how 
it  might  operate  upon  the  ministry  to  with- 
hold their  influence  from  the  cause ;  and 
how  ready  private  Christians  might  be  to 
regard  *' the  winds  and  clouds"  mat  have 
appeared,  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  back 
ueir  fflooey. 


He  next  animadverted  upon  the  mode  of 
calculation  by  which  many  liad  concluded 
that  there  wa«t  a  surplus  of  inini!<terN  already  ; 
and  offered  some  suggestions  which  went  to 
show  the  mistakes  of  many  that  hindered 
the  cause.  But  he  hardly  finished  his  ser- 
mon, designing  to  give  the  agent,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nash,  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
whole  subject. 

And,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  Mr.  Nash 
spake  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  vast  and 
deeply  important  claims  of  the  Society,  with 
clearness  of  views,  strength  of  argument, 
and  power  of  persuasion.  He  was  alto* 
gether  happy  in  his  effort.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  remarks  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Bars  tow 
and  Lamson  of  Keene;  and  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  with  entire  unan- 
imity. 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  American  Education  Society  in  its 
depression,  and  that  we  will  arise  with 
efficiency  to  aid  this  great  cause  of  the 
church,  and  of  human  welfare." 


AHEBICAN  EDnCATION  SOCIETT. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society,  July  13,  1842.  Applications 
for  continued  assistance  were  before 
the  Board  from  256  young  men,  not  in- 
cluding the  beneficiaries  who  report  to 
the  Board  of  the  Central  American 
Education  Society,  at  New  York,  who 
are  not  expected,  at  present,  to  receive 
any  part  of  their  support  from  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Parent  Society.  Of  the 
above  mentioned  number,  99  are  theo- 
logical students,  connected  with  6  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  New  England, 
and  with  one  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio ;  136  are  in  10  New  England  col- 
leges, and  in  the  Western  Reserve  col- 
lege, Ohio ;  and  21  are  in  academies. 
Three  new  applicants  were  admitted 
to  patronage. 

It  appeared,  from  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  that  the  Board  would  not  be 
able,  without  going  further  into  debt, 
to  pay  more  than  one  half  of  the  sum 
required  for  making  the  usual  appro- 
priations to  the  whole  of  these  256 
young  men.  It  was  therefore  voted 
that  appropriations  be  made,  thii  quar- 
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ter,  of  half  the  usual  amouut ;  L  e.  $10 
to  each  theological  and  college  student, 
and  $7  50  to  those  in  academies.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  no  appropria- 
tion at  all  was  made  the  previous  quar- 
ter. The  present  curtailment,  there- 
fore, is  Uie  more  trying  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  expectation  of  the  Di- 
rectors is,  that  many  of  the  young 
men  will  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
prosecuting  their  studies,  at  least  for 
the  present  From  numbers  of  them 
they  have  received  assurances  to  this 
effect  If  there  is  no  evil  to  result 
from  this,  then  let  it  not  be  lamented. 
But  if  there  is,  then  let  not  the  friends 
of  Zion  longer  be  satisfied  with  la- 
menting the  evil,  but  arise  immediately 
and  prevent  it  It  would  be  an  easy 
thing  even  for  those  churches  which 
contributed  nothing  to  this  object  last 
year,  by  adding  their  proportion  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  operations  prosperously, 
upon  the  present  scale. 


pied  the  principal  share  of  bis 

tion ;  and  the  established  character  of 


AMERICAN   I^UAETERLT   REGISTBE. 

With  the  present  number,  the  fif- 
teenth yolume  of  this  work  commences. 
Our  readers  will  notice  the  absence 
from  the  title  page,  of  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  B.  Bw  Edwards,  who  is  not  here- 
after to  be  associated  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  in  the  labor  of  editing  the 
publication.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been 
connected  with  the  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  as  one  of  its  editors, 
from  its  first  establishment ;  and,  dur- 
ing several  of  the  first  years,  the  labor 
of  conducting  it,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  lai^  part  of  the  materials  for 
its  pages,  was  performed  by  him.  Of 
that  labor,  which  was  arduous,  the  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  from  the  1st  to  the 
11th  especially,  will  constitute  an  hon- 
orable and  lasting  monument  After 
Mr.  Edwards  was  called  to  Andover, 
other  engagement!  neoessarily  occu- 


the  publication  having  enlisted  the 
operation  of  many  learned  correspond- 
ents,the  labor  belonging  to  the  editorial 
department  gradually  fell  more  entirely 
upon  the  hands  of  the  late  Secretary  ; 
by  whose  persevering  exertions  the 
work  was  in  a  great  measure  sustained, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society. 

Mr.  Edwards  will  still  afford  occa- 
sional assistance  in  contributing  arti- 
cles for  the  work ;  while  the  free  sug- 
gest ions  of  his  judgment  and  experience 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  editor.    The  department  of  Lite- 
rary and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence,  and 
a  part  of  the  notices  of  publications, 
will  continue  to  be  supplied  by  him. 
But,  as  he  now  receives  no  compensa- 
tion for  editorial  services,  it  is  proper, 
in  conformity  to  his  desire,  that  the 
public  should  understand  that  no  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  him  in  this  de- 
partment, beyond  what  is  implied  in 
the  above  statement. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  has  been  discontinued.  It  was 
found  that,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  many, 
who  had  given  their  names  to  the 
Agents  of  the  Society  to  receive  the 
Journal,  had  either  deceased  or  chang- 
ed their  residence ;  and,  as  the  publi- 
cation was  gratuitous,  neither  they,  nor 
postmasters  on  their  behalf,  had  felt  the 
importance  of  sending  to  the  Rooms  a 
notice  of  such  changes.  Particular 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  has  satisfied  the 
Directors  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
now  to  rectify  the  list ;  and  an  aver- 
sion to  any  expenditure  which  might 
appear  to  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to 
the  Society,  determined  them  to  sus- 
pend entirely  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
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tioD.  The  Journal  will  continue  to  be 
iasuedy  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Register,  and  sent  to 
subscribers  as  heretofore.  The  editors 
of  religious  newspapers  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  make  such  extracts 
into  their  columns,  from  time  to  time, 
88  they  may  consider  interesting  to  the 
public;  being  assured  that  the  great 
body  of  their  readers  will  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  same  communications  in 
any  other  way. 

BOAMD   OF   EdUCATXOX  OF   THK   Rs- 

FORMEo  Dutch  Chubch. 

This  Board  has  its  centre  of  operations 
at  New  York.  It  has  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  American  Education  Society.  It 
is  not  however  governed  by  the  Rules  of 
the  latter  in  respect  to  the  amount  and 
method  of  its  appropriations  to  beneficiaries. 
The  Bomrd  is  created  by  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  that  body.  It  has  twelve  schol- 
arvbips  upon  foundations  of  $2,000  each. 
The  Annual  Report  which  this  Board  of 
Education  submitted  in  June,  1842,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes  of  the  Acts  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Genera]  Synod.  A  brief 
extract  will  give  a  view  of  its  present  state. 

The  number  of  young  men  now  under 
our  care  is  thirty-one ;  and  there  are  some 
applications  for  aid,  on  which  the  Board  fell 
compelled  to  decline  anv  action  until  their 
exhausted    treasury  shall    he  filled.    The 
inability  of  the  Board  to  pay  wiih  prompt- 
ness the  sums  which  they  have  appropriated 
to  the  beneficiaries,  still  remains  a  source  of 
both  pain  and  anxiety.    The  appeals  which 
have  been  made  to  the  churches  on  behalf 
of  this  cause,  have  not  met  with  the  res- 
ponse for  which  we  hoped — a  general  feel- 
in^r  of  luke-warmness  seems  to  pervade  the 
entire  church  on  the  subject,  which  de- 
mands a  change.    It  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly painful  source  of  regret  to  the  treasu- 
rer, that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power,  with  all 
bis  exertions,  to  pay  the  young  men  better; 
and  the  churches  need  arousing  to  this  be- 
nevolent work  hereafter,  or  the  Board  roust 
make  few,  if  any  new  appropriations,  until 
the  demands  on  the  treasury  can  be  brought 
within  its  resources.    Your  Board  feel  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  God.    He  has  already  owned 
it^has  saataioed  it  against  prejudice,  and  in 
the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrwtmentf  and 


crowned  it  with  his  blessing.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  have  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  course  which  the  church  ought  to 
pursue ;  they  are  persuaded  that  she  ought 
to  come  forward  and  sustain  promptly  and 
liberally  the  young  men  now  under  her 
care,  who  have  commenced  their  course  of 
study  under  the  asf>urance  that  the  church 
will  provide  for  her  own  sons,  while  they 
consecrate  themselves  to  her,  and  to  the 
cause  of  her  Lord. 


Pkbsbttbriazt  Boakd  of  Educatioit. 

This  Board  is  an  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
American  Education  Society.  The  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  is  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Hope. 
A  new  and  encouraging  impulse  was  given 
to  the  operations  of  this  Board  the  last  year. 
Under  an  alarming  apprehension  from  the 
decrease  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the 
General  Assembly  In  May,  1841,  recom- 
mended to  the  churches  in  their  connection 
to  set  apart  the  first  Monday  in  November 
following,  as  a  day  of  fssting  and  prayer,  to 
implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  object. 
The  day  was  extensively  observed;  and 
such  was  the  effect,  that  the  Assembly  at 
their  late  session,  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
solemnly  recognized  the  Divine  interposition 
in  already  bringing  a  large  Increase  of  appli- 
cants to  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  ap« 
pointed  the  first  Monday  of  November  next 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  united  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  God  for  his  condescen* 
sion  and  grace.    The  Report  says : — 

**  The  number  of  new  candidates  is  ninety. 
The  whole  number  on  the  roll  of  the  Board 
Is  300.  In  the  theological  course,  109 ;  in 
college,  122;  in  school,  60;  engaged  in 
teaching,  19.  The  whole  number  assisted 
by  the  Board  up  to  this  date  Is  1,745.  More 
than  half  of  the  ministers  who  have  entered 
the  work  in  our  church  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  have  been  assisted  by  this 
charity.' 


»» 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  interest  which  has  been  manifested 
at  the  late  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
American  Education  Society  and  of  its 
Branches  and  Auxiliaries,  has  been  of  the 
most  eoeoaraging  character.  An  awakened 
solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  the  greet 
object  of  the  Society  wta  every  where  ob- 
■erved.     The  sentimenti  of  tiie  speaker^ 


no 
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were  uttered  with  the  earaestnest  of  fresh 
convictions,  and  (heir  appeals  were  carried 
home  with  a  power  of  feelios;  as  well  as  of 
argument.  It  is  a  ground  of  hope  with  re- 
spect to  the  return  of  prosperity  to  thid 
branch  of  Christian  effort,  that  present  trials 
«re  apparently  blessed  with  a  softening  and 
spiritual  influence,  both  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  their  money  or  their 
advocacy  for  the  support  of  the  cause,  and 
Co  the  young  men  who  are  called  upon,  in 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty than  heretofore,  to  devote  their 
time  and  exertions  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
for  the  sacred  ministry.  We  say  the  young 
men  are  called  upon  to  do  this ;  for  doubt- 
less many  of  them  feel,  in  view  of  a  world 
lying  in  wiclcedness,  and  of  the  cry,  waxing 
louder  and  louder,  from  heathen  lands,  and 
from  our  own  spreading  desolations,  that 
the  motives  which  Grst  constrained  them  to 
turn  their  course  towards  the  ministry, 
bind  them  with  increasing  affection  and 
desire  to  the  undertaking.  There  are  those 
who  say  with  the  Apostle,  *'  Woe  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel ; "  and  the  fear  is, 
that  the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  course 
will  retard  their  proj^ress  and  impair  their 
health,  rather  than  that  they  will  prevent 
them  from  ultimately  entering  upon  the 
work.  So  far,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  de- 
voted piety  and  of  humble  reliance  on  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  has  been  quickened  in 
relation  to  this  object,  either  among  the 
churches  or  the  beneficiaries,  it  is  matter 
of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God. 

EXTRACT. 

It  Is  due  to  the  serious  manner  In  which 
the  following  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  the  last  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, and  published  in  their  Report  on 
the  State  of  Religion,  that  the  extract, 
though  necessarily  brief  as  a  paK  of  a  com- 
prehensive document,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  Resolutions 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  often  easily  ob- 
tained and  of  little  effect ;  but  a  spontane- 
ous testimony  like  this,  has  weight.  After 
speaking  of  Yale  College,  the  Association 
my: 

In  this  connection  we  are  constrained  to 
call  the  atteotkn  of  mlnliten  and  ehttrchaa 


to  the  necessity  of  some  more  adequate 
provijiion  for  bringing  forward  to  the  highest 
advantages  which  our  colleges  will  afford, 
those  young  men  in  our  churches,  who  are 
too  poor  to  educate  themselves  without  as- 
sistance, and  whom  God  has  qualified  by 
the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace,  for  his 
service  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  If 
our  country  is  to  be  provided  wiih  an  edu- 
cated ministry — if  the  Bible  is  to  be  pub- 
tithed,  and  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  ere 
long  in  every  language  under  heaven — the 
business  of  bringing  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers  a  ministry  thoroughly  educated, 
must  be  pursued  with  new  vigor,  instead  of 
being  abandoned  or  neglected.  In  what- 
ever form  the  work  may  be  pursued,  the 
work  itself  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 
Of  the  under-graduates  in  Yale  College* 
eighty  who  give  hopeful  evidence  of  pieiy, 
and  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  hope  of  serving  God  in 
the  ministry,  receive  some  pecuniary  aid 
either  from  the  college  treasury,  or  from 
certain  funds  specifically  appropriated  to 
that  use.  To  forty-four  of  these,  the 
American  Education  Society  extenda  lie 
helping  hand.  But  within  the  psst  year, 
the  quarterly  appropriations  of  that  Society 
to  its  l>eneficiaries  have  twice  failed — a 
failure  which  has  compelled  some  to  relin- 
quish their  studies,  and  has  placed  others  ia 
circumstances  of  iucreased  distress. 


THE  WEST. 
The  Rev.  Artemas  Bollard,  D.  D.,  in  a 
letter  addressed   (o   the   Boston  Recorder 
and  published  in  that  paper  July  22d,  says : 

It  seems  there  are  some  Christians  in  the 
East  who  really  doubt,  whether  there  ia  any 
great  demand  for  more  educated,  pious 
ministers  In  the  West.  Actual  observation 
will  speedily  satisfy  every  one  who  loves 
the  cause  of  Christ  If  only  a  few  influ- 
ential men  in  New  England  could  witness 
what  I  have  seen  within  the  last  two 
months,  your  whole  community  would  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  our  claim  upon 
many  of  your  best  ministers. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  miles  in  the 
north  west  part  of  Missouri.  Although  I 
have  formerly  travelled  for  six  or  eight 
yesrs  in  succession,  10,000  miles  annually, 
I  have  never  had  my  spirit  so  stirred  within 
me  in  view  of  the  religious  destitutions  of 
our  country  as  it  has  been  in  view  of  what 
I  have  just  seen.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  give  your  readers  suitable  ideas  of 
the  Importance  of  that  part  of  our  State 
which  l)orders  upon  the  Missouri  river. 
The  Platte  country,  lying  in  the  north  west 
comer  of  the  State,  was  five  years  since 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  Before  the 
purchase,  the  whites  were  not  alto  wed  to 
Mttle  In  any  part  of  It    It  Is  now  moro 
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densely  popahted  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  State,  except  St.  Louiii  county.  One 
county  in  it»  and  that  the  smallest  in  the 
Siite,  Dovr  numbers  12,000  inhabitants. 
Two  years  ago,  the  ateaiuboats  carried  pro- 
duce lolo  the  couuty,  now  they  visit  it  with 
very  little  freight  and  return  loaded  down 
with  produce.  There  are  three  or  four 
county  seats  and  one  large  trading  town  on 
the  river  in  tlie  Platte  purchase — and  yet, 
00  the  1st  of  May  last,  there  was  only  one 
Presbyterian  ininister  in  all  that  country, 
which  is  over  100  miles  in  length  by  60 
mile*  in  breadth. 

We  have  eight  or  ten  county  seats  in  the 
State,  containing  each  from  500  to  1,500 
inhabiianttf,  which  are  entirely  without 
Presbyterian  preaching.  These  county 
towns  only  cover  one  mile  square.  With  a 
surrounding  country  as  large  as  most  of  the 
towns  in  New  £n;;land,  the  population  is 
double  that  I  have  named.  In  nio^t  cases 
these  counties  too  are  entirely  destitute  of 
Presbyterian  preaching.  Some  of  these 
towns  are  only  just  beginning  to  be.  The 
first  house  that  was  built  in  them,  has  not 
been  ^landing  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  la 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. The  first  good  man  that  offers  will  be 
encaged. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  cannot  New  England 
do  something  towards  supplying  our  doKti- 
tute  places?  If  you  were  to  send  us  100 
good,  pious,  efficient  ministers  to>day,  our 
wants  would  not  be  supplied.  Ten  or 
twelve  men,  with  talents  and  piety  above 
mediocrity,  can  at  once  be  settled  in  iinpor- 
tint  towns,  with  a  salary  of  from  $400,  to 
(600  a  year. 


FUNDS. 
M§€mftM  0/Uk4  jtmtrie^n  Eduiatimi  Spetefy,  for  U« 


INCnMR  PROM  rVNDB 
LOANS  REfONDSO 


isisr 

6S9  00 


LRGACIES. 

JVSiv  Bmtfo^  Mn.  Relwcea  Nktenen,  bf 

Mr.  Thofflw  Nkkcnoii,  Ki.  131  08 

Mmtwtypori,  Ml*.  Hunab  S.  Balch,  bf  Mr. 

Il«ni6l  Jtmith.  Ex.  50  00 

Wa/dbftm,  MiM  AMnll  Warm,  to  eoMlhiiM 

!)••  NadMa  WVnea  aa  H.  M.  by  Rev. 

J   8.  (;fairb.  BMton,  100  00 

Wttt  9prinaB»"t,  Rev.  Jena.  L.  PMnaroj,  bjr 

HAM.  Lewla  Screnf ,  Kz.  90O  00-771 


AUXILIART  SOCISTIBS. 
EDOCATfOIV  BOCIBTT   IS  BbOOKFIBLD 

Absociatioiv. 
(Re*.  Micah  StoM,  Broebteld,  8.  P.  Tr.) 

Bariw,  fl«tdctf  of  Rev.  K.  D.  Meet*,  10  00 

Slmrhrids».  Hoc.  ol  R«v.  Da*id  Auatin,  $40 
of  wbleh  to  conM.  Hev.  Barnabat  M.  Far 
orHanlwI.kanH.  M.  00  47 

Cjnu  Menrkb,  Ee^  tevanb  a 
Temp.  tfeh.  79  00—190  47 

Wmmm.  Skw.  of  K«r.  Gteigs  TxaA,  bj  Mr. 
J.  ■  • 


Eiiiz  CousTT  Ifoara. 

(Col.  BhefMMrUale.Newbary,Tr.] 

Andopfr,  Sodeijr  of  Rer.  John  L.  Taylor,  bf 
De«.  M.  Newman  U  00 

Paeulij  a»d  citad.  In  Thee.  Sea.  M  SO 
OiiiUib.  at  Cummanion  In  do.         VS  00—199  90 

MaMrkiU,  t*oc.  of  Hev.  Etiw.  A.  Ijiwrenee,  of 
which  SIS  >•  to  coMt.  tin.  David  Mareh 
a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc  «nd  reeidue  la  pan  to 
eonac.  Mrs.  II.  A.  iMwrencenn  H.  M.  81  94 

Brmd/ortt,  (  W.)  Soe.  of  Re*.  Nathan  Manrat    IS  90 

Wm  Ntwbitrf,  Sue.  of  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  EnigeH       49  4 

[Meai  of  the  above  by  R«t.  Jeiepb  Emaiaeo,  Agt.] 

Estaa  CoosTT  South. 

[Hon.  David  Choata,  Eaees,  Tr.] 

Bfeer/y,  Ladwe*  Ed.  Soe.  Waahrngton  8L 

Coiif .  by  Aike  BriJe ee,  Tr.  14  10 

AMecr*,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Milton  P.  Braiann,  aa 

liMlivklual  1  00 

B»»**t  Soe.  of  Rev.  Rebett  Crowell  85  87 

/fajnl/foR,  Soe.  of  Uev.  Ueorge  W .  KeO^  7  49 

Mamrknur^  do.   Rev.  O.  A.  Taylor  IS  U8 

MidtUlont     do.   Hev.  KoneM  JedeitU,  In  part     9  00 
iSUeat,  do.  Rev.Jiiol  .Maiin,by  Mr.ueo. 

U.  Smith,  I'T.  lA  tf 

do.  Rev.  Dr.  Kmeiton,  by 

Mr.  i.  n.  ifpraf ue    78  89 
do.  Rev.S.  M.Wuicecter  ItiS  IS 
do.  Rev.  A.  J.  i«ea«iuii8       IS  07-817  94 
WMkflM,     do.  Rev.  OMiiel  Mcnateld  94 


[Mom  of  itan  abere  by  Rev.  J. 


Aft.] 


HAMriHIBB  CODRTT. 

[Hon.  i.ewh  Sinnif ,  NoithaaipiM,  Tr.] 

ilmA«r«f,  IM  Parleh,  a  eelleeilon  99  79 

Nortkampton^  iK  PaiUi,  Beoev.  Pee.  bal.  efcelL  I  00 
Pfom  lb*  dlipoeable  lund  of  the  AnalUaqr  81 


Education  Socibtt  in  Harmort 

CoNrKRKRCB  OF  ChUSCHSS. 

[Wm.  U.  Capron,  Em].  Oabrtdjte,  Tr.] 

GFrV^on,  Rv.  Coof .  Ch.  And  See.  by  Mr.  B.  P. 

Bi)(«low,  Tr.  80  00 

AhUkurg,  Sue.  or  Rev.  Nath.  Beach  M  00 

SuaoHf  tfoa.  of  Her.  Hiiam  A.  Tmj  81  07—111  87 


IklrDDLBlBX  COUSTT. 

Brighton^  Laille*  of  Hoe.  of  Rev.  Jno.  R.  Ad«ne, 
biUnuee  tu  const,  him  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Koe.  by 
MiM  Hamh  Wurcctter  IS  00 

Ckar/(«fotM.  W  iDihrop  Ch.  and  Soe.  by  Dea.  B. 

P.  Macklntlre  84  87 

Af«</iirrf,  Hoc.  of  Re*.  AUJah  R.  Baker,  by  Mr. 

KlUha  Harden  94  CO 

H^a^lOR,  Ml*.  M.  T  Blgelow  10  UO 

Wobttm,  htK.  of  Rev.  Ueo.  P.  Bialth,  aa 
Indiviilual  1  00 

Sue.of  RevJoeeph  Bennett,  In  put  7-i  M— 79  94—807  81 

IMoit  of  the  above  fay  Rev.  J.  EoMrwn,  Aguj 


South  CoifraRSNCS  or  CHcacHSi, 

MlOULStaS  UOUNTT. 

(Mr.  Otie  Hoyt,  Franlnfhara,  Tr.] 

Meaaa,  baL  to 


Cbncord,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Ja 

eonel.  him  aa  H.  M.  14  81 
Mar'Auro*,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Georfe  R.  Day,  bal.  9  08 

NorcAAore*,  Evan.  Kuo.  bj  Rev.  Dr.  Baiee  14  18 
AuttneOfe,  8«e.  of  Rev.  Iiaae  lleaford  8  19 — 87  81 

NoaroLK  Gousxr. 

(Rev.  John  Codmaa,  D.  D.  DocclMater,Tr.] 

BrsifiirM,  Dea.  Jonathan  Neweomb  10  00 
Sue.  or  Rev.  Or.  Slurry  Lailiee' 
Ed.  See.  fay  Mre.  Ann  Storra, 
Tr.  fit  43,  Mr.  Wm.  NauafO 
$i,  (;ell.  §40,  of  the  whole  aum. 
§40  b  to  eon«t.  L.  Member*  of 
Co.  Soe.  Mr«.  Cha.  Preach,  Mr^ 
Ben  J.  v.  Kraneh,  Mn  iena. 
Willi,  and  Mre.  Lemoel  Veatle  78  48 — 88  4M 
Ofdham,  Miae  I^ouIba  DaoHia  8  OS 

See.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Boraeie,  a  eea* 
irllfilua  140  18-148  18 

ItoreftMirr,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Codiaaa, 

eoniritiniua  70  00 

Latllea  or  the  Soe.  by  Mn.  Haanah 
Toiman  II,  Mia.  Pbl«ed  8,       18 
fymftUfi,  8«ie.  of  Kev.  Teniae  O.  BMilh. 

worth,  coiitfftNnion  88  00 

Mre.  Intie  FWier  8,  Blm  Bad 
-    -    Ch.See.8,  U 


FUNDS. 


88  00 

W88 

888 


112 

Iftiiil,  B.  Ladies  Bd.  Boc  InCMff.  of  S«t. 

Bewail  Hardlor 
MMen.  Auz.  Ed.  Buc  bf  itov.  Saial.  W.  CoiMiii 
IVateel*.  8.ie.  of  Rev.  Aaahcl  Biyelow,  eooirih. 
HVmftem,  Boe.  ol  Kev.  Etiaiia  Kiak,  l^tet' 

>:d.  Soe.  br  Mtai  Whiiinf,  Tr.  of  which 

RIS  ia  u>  coiwt.  L.  M.aoTCM.  Boe.  Mra. 
1.  iMuhn  Blake,  Edwaid  W.  Pmt,  and 
ClH.  U.  Piau  87  W 

Gem.  Ed.  Soc  bf  Mr.  W.  Ide,  Tr.  38  -iS 
lodividuala,  toy  Rev.  Mr.  PUk        :I8  tf— 117  88 
Fram  R«».  Dr.  Codmaa,  paitlculan  lo  be  given 

la  Not.  namljer  30  81 

788  U 
IM«e(  espcDte  paid  by  Co.  Boe.  of  prliH- 
Inr  the  .>eriiian  of  Rer.  Mr.  Hanliaf  at 
the  ADniv.  in  1841  8«  88—781  94 


Old  Colo  NT. 

(Col.  Alexander  Beabory,  Nev  Bedfaid,  Tr.] 
nb-kaaamt  Ladies  Ed.  Soc  by  MiB.SaialiH.  Ajree         SI  78 


Pltmouth  Covntt. 

[Dea.  Morton  Eddy,  Brldfewater.Tr.] 

AUnffoN,  Mn.  MehiUble  Hunt,  fay  Her.  Joseph 

Emerarm,  Agt.  10  08 

Martk/Uid.  Kev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan  I  00 

NorA  Br^ntai0r,  Boe.  of  Rev.  D.  Huntlnrtoa  88  OS 

Do.  Her.  Faal  UoMh  80  80—71  83 


SurroLK  CoPifTT. 

|H.  Ropes,  Boston,  Tr.] 

Boston,  Bowdoln  Bt.  Bocie^,  addittonal  18  00 

>:aftt  Boston  Soclsiy,          do.  90  00 

Emsx  St.  Soc                    do.  8  00 

A  Lady,  for  3  yn.  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tvombly  10  iiO 

Front  a  <  Friend  '  8  00 
Rev.  Joseph  Kmcnon,  Aft.  of  the  A.  E.  Boe.  80  00—84  00 


[Aqo« 


WoECKSTXE  Ckhtbal  Assoc. 

[Hon.  AU]ah  Bifslow,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

MUfordt  A  Ibmale  friend,  ^  Rev.  David  Lcof 
From  a  *  Friend ' 

Education  Sociktt  iif  Wobckstib 

NoETH  AaiOCIATIOlt. 
f  Mr.  Moses  Chamberlain,  TeropletOB,  Tr.] 
filtrttnf ,  Ladles  Missionary  Boelety 


400 

10  0»-14  SO 


800 


Rhodb  Islaud  Statb  Auziliabt. 
(Mr.  Isaac  Wilcox,  Providence,  Tr.) 
thjtmwltta,  Mrs.  Lucy  Giosvenor,  fay  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor     8  00 

$3,884  48 

MAINE  BRANCH. 

(Prof.  WlllUia  Bmyth,  Brttnsvlek,Tr.] 

Aetoitt  A  friend  1  00 

Bathtl,  Cxnir.  Ch.  snd  Boe.  a  centrlbiitien  13  00 

BUtdf/ard.  Rev.  C.  KimtwU  0  UO 

OitrfyHtid,  Friends  4  35 
haUowU,  Mn  Sophia  R.  Bond,  to  eoost.  Rev.  Ell 

Thursion  an  H.  M.  40  00 
Portiand,  A  friend,  to  aid  beneAcUries  of  the  WeaU 

A .  E.  Sec.  by  Rev,  A.  CnmnJnfi  0  00 

Contribution  at  annual  meeiinf  87  15 

A  friend,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy  8  Ou 

§87  40 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

[Hon.  Bamuel  Morrll,  Concord,  Tr.] 

BoseBmn,  IF.  Evan.  See  by  Jabei  Abbott,  Tr. 
Mason,  Conf.  Boe  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Boylslon,  l*r.  HlUe* 

boro*  Co.  A  ox.  Ed.  Soc. 
PMam,  ladies'  Ch.  Boe  by  do. 
Pifmoulk,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soc.  br  William  Gren,  Ekq. 
TimpU,  Mon.  Concert,  by  Mr.  Boylstea,  Tr. 
IFUlpii,  LadiM' Ed.  Soc.  by  do. 


MORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

(Joeeph  Wamar,  Esq.  Mtddtobaty.  Tu  Tr.] 

JHwttnsy,  Cenf.  Boe.  by  Dea.  Famam  U 

UHltoMf.  E^at  Parl4i,  eoUeedoa,  by  Wm.  Psft 


495 

18  83 

13  Oil 
090 

14  88 

13  OQ 


$83  79 

CEo<Mfif. 

HeseMssN,  fW.J  Ladles'  Ed.  8«c  by  Mn.  U  E.  Pries,  Tr. 
shirty  piliov  casea,  colhus  and  aoska. 


Gentleniea, 
Ladies, 


881 

8« 
do.  17 

Gen.  John  Fnads 
ah.C0.A«z.£d.ase. 


ilo«alion,C 
FronC.  W 

Also,  8  pair  seeks  from  Mr.  Stem,  es  Tkaea. 


$84  4B 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
[E1t|riialet  Terry,  Esq.  Hartford,  Tr.] 

Arvoftfym  Mrs.  Esther  flmHh,  bsl.  to  eonsi.  Mrs.  Laqr 

Kesjt»roofh  sn  H.  M.  by  Re*«  Mr.  I'UlMsoa  88 

Dambiirf,  ColL  in  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boe.  by  Rev.  Mr. 

istfme  88 

EmI  Masffi,  Coll.  lo  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd's  Conf .  by  Pies.  Day  8 
GriMwotd^  Misi  Aliee  I.«sler,(BlS  hefors  tec'd)  to  coosL 

henell  a  L.  M.  ol  Ct.  Br.  and  $1  coolr.  by  Bev.  W. 

R.  Jewett  M 

Hkriford,  Mr.  Ray,  8,  Mr.  Thatcher  9,  Mr.  T.  Wn> 

lUms  a  10 

UtA/kM^  Coll.  in  Conr.  Boe.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brace 
Afufiiteiown,  i.adics*  )U.  Koc.by  MissEiin  B.  l^tt,Tr.  87 
NoriA  Oiii(/bid,  Coll.  hi  Conf.  Boe  by  R«v.  Mr.  Whh- 

mors  18 

North  M^oetfslodt,  Ylllafe  Comers,  by  Rev.  Preo.  Day     18 
yorih/ord.  Coll.  in  Coor.  (>ve.  14  SO.  Isles'  Uahm 

Beiiev.  Soc.  4  50,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boaidmsn  If 

N0W  Lomlom,  Ladies,  by  Yhua.  S.  Perkins.  Em.  38 

PtOffut,  l^liea'  Relif .  Soc  by  TempemnceBnll,  Tr.  10 
5bulh  Covsntrv,  Colt,  u  Rev.  Mr.  Booth's  Conf.  by 

Rev.  Mr.  B.  8 

5hytrrooit.  Coll.  in  9d  Rcc  Boe.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ho*cy 
Tikomsson,  Boe.  of  Rev.  Daniel  Dow  7 

Uyptr  MtddMomnt  OoU.  In  Cosff.  Soc.  by  Rev.  Mr. 

Crocker  » 

The  lollowinir  by  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  Agt. 
CNnlofi,  Collection,  in  part, 
Oisslsr,        do.  do. 

Dmp  /Hssr,  bal.  to  codsL  Rev.  Fnderkk  W. 

uH.  M. 
Eatt  Htnan,  a  eolleelioa 
Ouilford^  do. 

Kiilimgwortk,        do.  In  part 

do. 

do.  in  part 

do.     do* 

do. 

do. 

do.  in  part 


tsso 


7S 


9IM 


Lyms 
MV/ord^ 
Madimm. 
Sorth  Hm 

Wamkmry, 


978 

887 

18  » 

fflt 

M15 

8  4t 

»«7 

47« 

14  4 

48  98 

449 

1141 

$8»a 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

(Mr.  WQItam  A.  Booth,  New  York,  Tr  ) 

Mr.  Todd  6.  Eliphalet  Wlcks.  Troy,  1  50,  Mertcr  Bt  Cb. 
N.  Y.,  R.  T.  Haloes  38,  Anson  O.  Phelps  96,  W.  G.  Boll  91, 
Mn.  Rev.  Dr.  Rkiimer  5,  Dr.  A.  Peters  8,  F.  Maikos  Mi 
Foujrhkeepaie,  James  Hoseveit  50,  9d  Avenoe  Ch .  W.  t. 
DiMlreSS,  W.J.  Armatronf.  D.  D.  IS,  Idiflleaer  BleeeksrBk 
Ch.  by  .Mrs.  C.  N.  Talbot  04  50,  Ri<t(ebury  81  87,  Florida 

38  75,  Freedom  Plains  35,  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth*s  Ch.  la  Tref 

39  04 ;  New  Preston  17  87.  $543  M 


PHILADELPHIA  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

[Geo.  W.  MeClelland,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  Tr.] 

New  Bmniwick.  Hnmer  Leet  10,  8d  Chh.  Orange,  N.  J.  18, 
Bprinirfleld  5  5i,  Rev.  W.  Belden,  Newark  10,  Coli  at  Eli»betb> 

Jnn  I  87,  luCh.  PhiladelpMa,  Jos.  B.  Uspsley  100,  A.  P.  D. 
.  Crtsh  3,  W.  Piireeea  Hi,  John  Lapsley  10.  T.  M.  Mitchsflf, 
Marpiret  Toland  I.  D.  P.  Ald«n  it,  5ih  Pres.  Ch.  PhlU.  H. 
Slotii  tf,  Mr*.  Pakoner  5,  Mr.  Rvao  5,  E.  Brown  S,  John 
Nellie  3,  O.  W.  MeC'lelUnd  lUO,  Wm.  Worrell  60,  Jamaa  A»- 
wood  10,  Gconre  Henderson  5,  W.  Coates  and  wife  36,  Jss. 
Tbrockroortun  30.  Mrs.  Moi'meaux  1.  1st  Ch.  N.  L.  Pbtls. 
A.  W.  Campbell  5,  Hartsville,  Rev.  James  P.  Wlkon  S,  Isl 
Ch.  In  Bottihwark,  PhU.  a  widow's  ofleriog  10.  $418  68 


UTICA  AGENCY. 
[Jamee  Datton,  Em|.  Utka,  Tr.] 

Blnghampton,  Pies.  Ch.  80  87,  (i>nf .  Ch.  8  87,  BrMgevsM 

8  58.  Coventry  31  08,  Covei>:rrville  n,  Clinton  F.  B.  Ch.  5, 
Cnnvlllo  4  18,  Colche»ter,  Mira  8.  Dowi*  35,  Cortl^ndtille 

9  50.  Delhi  40,  Dapnait,  Dea.  W.  Wheeler,  in  pan  of  U  M. 
30,  C«>1.  in  Pies.  Chh.  5  5U,  Noivich  37  oO,  Onconta  876,  Kly 
Creek  378,  Gllheitavllle  V8  80.  Guilford  848.  Hamtlen  Jl  40, 
Homer  .*«50,  Hamilton  II,  Lewis  9,  New  Hartfard  6,  New 
Itoad  4  50,  Oxford  V,  Paria  3  47.  Byrscuae.  Prca.  Chh.  4886, 
Conir.  Ch.  13  75,  SaUna  8  81,  Walton  18  88,  Whbesbon)  16  M. 
Wiafield8  88.  '  $481 70 

Wkolt  omoiMU  rscaissd,  $8,880  71. 
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MEMOIR  OP  REV.  NATHANAEL  EMMONS,  D.  D., 

PASTOR  OF  THK   CHURCH   IN   FRANKLIN,   MS. 
[By  Rev.  A.  R.  BAXim,  of  Medford,  Bfli.] 

The  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  East  Haddam/ 
Ct.,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1745.  His  parents,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Cone  Emmons,  were  professors  of  religion,  and  early  devoted  him  to  God 
in  baptism ;  and  by  their  example,  prayers,  and  instruction,  endeavored  to 
bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  sons,  and  of  twelve  children.  His  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge  early  disinclined  him  to  agriculture,  to  which  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  devoted,  and  induced  his  father  to  consent  to  his  commencing  a 
course  of  classical  study.  In  this,  his  progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  secure 
lor  him  admission  to  Yale  College,  after  ten  months,  in  September,  1763, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  class  were  Joseph  Lyman, 
Samuel  Wales,  John  Treadwell,  John  Trumbull,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  favored  sons  of  New  England,  and  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
church  and  state.  According  to  his  humble  confession,  he  could  by  no 
means  equal  some  of  his  class-mates^  but  from  their  assigning  to  him  at 
their  graduation  the  Ciiosophic  oration,  the  highest  honor  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  confer,  it  appears,  he  was  not,  in  their  estimation,  in  the 
least  behind  the  chief  of  them. 

The  period  of  departure  from  college  is  one  of  great  interest  to  every 
literary  man.  He  has  then  laid  his  foundation,  and  is  about  to  rear  his 
superstructure.  His  profession  is  to  be  selected,  to  which  he  is  to  devote 
his  talents,  acquisitions  and  life.  At  such  an  eventful  moment,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  this  future  divine,  coming  from  the  groves  of  Academus, 
with  his  books  and  clothes,  but  without  father,  mother  or  home,  with  the 
wide  world  before  him,  but  without  any  friendly  hand  to  support  or  guide 
him.  To  that  sense  of  loneliness  and  want  which  these  circumstances 
were  so  well  adapted  to  inspire,  and  of  which  he  ever  cherished  a  fresh 
remembrance,  may  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree,  the  lively  interest  he 
felt  and  manifested  in  the  American  Education  Society,  and  in  ail  efforts 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  and  pisius  young  men,  in  a  course  of  preparation 
for  future  usefulness. 

On  leaving  college,  he  spent  several  months  in  teaching,  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  theolc^y  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Ct., 
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the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford.  Bat  he  soon  put  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  a  man  of  great  logical 
acumen  and  extensive  knowledge,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  gratitude 
and  veneration.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  by  the  pungent 
preaching  and  faithful  instruction  of  that  man  of  God,  his  early  religions 
impressions  revived  and  resulted  in  his  conversion. 

His  religious  history,  previous  to  this  period,  may  be  most  appropriately 
given  in  his  own  language.  "  When  1  was  quite  young,  I  had  many 
serious  thoughts.  I  remember  well  that,  by  reading  the  life  of  a  pious 
youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conviction  of  my  great  guilt,  and  the 
awful  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me  for  a  while  to  secret 
devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind  ;  yet  I 
entertained  reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  fully  resolved  to  become^ 
some  time  or  other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  felt  a 
peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  and  thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy,  if 
I  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself  When  one  of  my  sisters 
died  of  a  consumption,  my  fears  about  myself  were  again  alarmed  ;  and  I 
had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  state  of  the  damned,  especially  of  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  much  terrified 
with  the  prospect  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  my  fears  constrained  me  to 
cry  to  God  in  secret,  to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when  my 
fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral state  of  my  mind,  till  I  turned  my  attention  more  directly  toward 
divinity,  and  began  my  theological  studies.  I  now  had  a  rational  and 
serious  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religious. 
Accordingly  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible  and  of 
praying  to  God  in  secret. 

All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my 
heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a 
terrible  thunderstorm,  which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, and  of  my  going  into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  I  nfever  had  before. 
I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying 
for  mercy  with  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression  continoed  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  diligent 
use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  went  to  Dr.  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies."* 

Here  he  was  soon  led  to  see  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  its  total  de- 
pravity, and  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  despair,  when  light  suddenly 
broke  upon  his  darkness,  and  joy  and  peace  succeeded  his  sorrow  and 
conflict.  He  saw  and  admired  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  divine  character, 
and  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  was  filled  with  fove  to  God  and  his 
church,  and  with  a  benevolent  regard  for  mankind.  He  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  united  with 
the  church  in  his  native  town.  From  this  time  he  pursued  his  professional 
studies  from  new  motives  and  with  fresh  delight.  *'  He  believed,  and 
therefore  knew  of  the  doctrine."  He  had  a  witness  in  his  own  breast, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  which  said  yea  and  amen  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  respecting  the  duties  and  exercises  of  experimen- 
tal piety.  Whether  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  from  an  original 
fondness  for  such  investigations,  or  in  the  hope  that  they  would  result  in 
his  conversion  and  his  spiritual  preparation  for  the  sacred  oflice,  we  are 

*  Autobiography,  p.  II. 
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not  able  to  determine.  But  of  this  has  he  often  assured  us,  that  he  always 
beliered  personal  piety  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  autumn  of  17G9,  by  the  South  Asat^ 
ciatioD,  in  Hartford  county.  In  his  examination  he  expressed  opinions  on 
the  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration  and  human  and  divine  agency, 
which  led  to  an  animated  and  warm  discussion,  to  a  division  of  the  Asso- 
ciation into  two  parties,  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  as  they  were  then 
called  in  Connecticut,  and  ultimately  to  the  formation  and  adoption  of  a 
Bew  creed  by  that  body.  [The  part  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  that  con- 
troversy brought  him  into  public  notice,  but  not  ioto  public  favor ;  ibr  by 
many  his  opinions  were  considered  dangerous  innovations  upon  the  old 
theology.  Hence  he  was  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  Still  it  was 
the  means  of  developing  and  strengthening  two  original  qualities  of  his 
mind,  independence  in  the  investigation  of  truth  and  fearlessness  in  pro- 
claiming it.  Probably  no  man  ever  possessed  these  traits  of  character  in  a 
higher  degree.  If  as  he  often  affirmed,  that  controversy  made  him  a 
"speckled  bird/'  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  plumage  it  gave  him, 
arrested  the  attention  of  others,  and  encouraged  him  to  strike  notes  and 
reach  heights  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  attempted. 

After  preaching  in  a  variety  of  places  nearly  four  years,  he  was  ordained 
April  21,  1773,  over  the  church  in  Franklin,  Ms.,  then  the  second  church  in 
Wrentham,  which  had  been  gathered  about  thirty-five  years,  and  had  enjoyed 
the  labors  of  two  settled  ministers.  An  ordination  was  at  that  time  a  great 
occasion,  which  drew  together  a  multitude  that  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  the  house  of  worship.  So  it  was  at  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The 
people  assembled  in  apostolic  style  on  elevated  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
aanctaary,  where  all  could  see  and  hear,  and  the  services  were  performed, 
as  at  the  ordination  of  both  his  predecessors,  in  the  open  air  and  beneath 
the  broad  canopy  of  heaven.  His  church,  to  which  nearly  one  hundred 
had  been  added  by  the  great  awakening  in  New  England,  in  1741,  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  members  in  full  communion,  and  his  congregation 
numbered  about  four  hundred. 

Two  years  after  his  introduction  to  the  pastoral  office,  he  married  Miss 
Deliverance  French,  the  daughter  of  Moses  French,  E8q.,of  Braintree,  Ms. 
The  memory  of  the  aged  among  us  confirms  his  declaration  respecting  her. 
She  was  a  lady  of  '*  sprightly  mind,  pious  heart,  and  most  amiable  natural 
disposition,"  "  a  pattern  of  prudence,  condescension,  benevolence  and 
faithfulness."  For  a  short  space  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon  his  path, 
and  encouraged  the  expectation  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness.  But  it 
was  soon  overcast  with  clouds.  A  storm  gathered,  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  war  terrified  the  nation.  Two  days  after  his  marriage,  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  fought,  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
American  revolution.  This  war  greatly  embarrassed  him  by  preventing 
the  punctual  payment  of  his  salary,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  his 
people  from  his  preaching  and  thus  compelling  him  to  labor  almost  in  vain ; 
and  what  was  worse  and  more  to  be  deplored,  it  alienated  some  of  them 
from  him ;  for  there  were  among  them  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
mother  country,  and  took  part  against  the  colonies,  the  cause  of  which  he 
warmly  espoused,  and  the  claims  and  interests  of  which  he  set  forth  and 
defended,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  gifted 
mind. 

While  the  tempest  of  war  was  raging,  the  hand  of  divine  providence  was 
laid  heavily  upon  him.  His  wife  fell  into  a  decline  of  which  she  died  after 
a  protracted  illness,  ia  Jvme,  1778.    But  this  stroke  of  affliction,  though 
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severe,  was  not  the  only  one  with  which  he  was  visited.  In  less  than  two 
months  from  her  death,  his  two  little  sons,  the  only  surviving  members  of 
his  family,  sickened  and  died  in  one  day.  They  were  laid  in  the  same 
coffin  and  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  in  their  deaths  as  in  their  lives,  un- 
divided. He  alone  of  ail  his  family  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
affliction,  and  in  his  Autobiography  he  has  related  it  with  inimitable 
tenderness.  He  could  say  in  truth,  '*  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are 
gone  over  me  ; "  but  he  uttered  no  complaint.  The  language  of  his  heart 
was,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  To  these  scenes  of  affliction  he  ever  after  referred  as  a 
school  in  which  he  learned  many  valuable  lessons.  They  taught  him  to 
sympathize  more  tenderly  with  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  to  prove  himself  a 
son  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 

He  remained  a  widower  a  year  and  four  months,  when  he  found  another 
companion,  Miss  Martha  Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester 
Williams,  of  Hadley,  Ms.  Her  amiableness,  intelligence  and  piety,  secured 
lor  her  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  and  of  all  who  knew  her, 
and  her  excellent  domestic  habits  enabled  her  to  relieve  him  almost 
entirely  of  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By  her  he  had  six  children, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Now  the  sun  of  prosperity  looked  out  from 
behind  the  cloud,  and  smiled  upon  him.  The  voice  of  health  and  joy  was 
heard  in  his  habitation ;  the  evils  he  had  suffered  from  the  war,  ceased  with 
the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  his  growing  reputation  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
his  people.  His  was  not  that  mushroom  popularity  which  springs  up  in  a 
night,  only  to  perish  on  the  following  day ;  but  that  lasting  renown  which 
real  excellence  and  genius  always  secure. 

Nor  was  it  temporal  prosperity  alone  in  which  he  rejoiced.  The  Lord 
lifted  upon  him  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to  bless 
his  ministry.  A  revival  generally  commences  in  a  church,  and  especially 
in  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  The  first  indications  of  a  revival  are  commonly 
to  be  found  there.  For  eleven  years  this  servant  of  the  Lord  labored 
without  many  visible  tokens  of  success.  There  were  occasional  conver- 
sions and  additions  to  the  church ;  the  dews  gently  descended,  but  there 
were  no  showers  of  grace.  During  the  summer  of  1784,  his  mind  was 
much  occupied  with  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  his  flock,  and 
with  the  unsuccessfulness  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  He  gave  himself 
to  prayer,  and  no  sooner  did  the  fire  begin  to  burn  upon  his  own  altar,  than 
its  light  was  seen  and  its  heat  felt  by  them.  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  In  his  humiliation  and  entire  dependence,  he  was  cheered 
by  indications  of  special  seriousness  among  his  people.  These  increased 
till  the  work  extended  to  every  part  of  the  town.  It  continued  nearly  a 
year,  animating  the  piety  of  the  church,  converting  sinners  and  triumphing 
over  all  opposition.  More  than  seventy,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  non* 
professors  in  the  town,  became  hopeful  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  This 
spiritual  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  greatly  improved  the 
character  of  his  church  and  people,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  work. 

There  were  two  other  revivals  during  his  ministry,  one  in  1794,  and 
1795,  when  from  thirty  to  forty  became  hopeful  subjects  of  grace,  and 
another  in  1899,  when  thirty-three  were  added  to  the  church.  Beside 
these,  there  were  several  seasons  of  unusual  attention  to  religion,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  revivals  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  though 
the  hearts  of  a  few  saints  were  quickened,  and  a  few  sinners  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  From  the  revival  of  1794,  to  the  end  of  his  . 
ninistry,  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  more  or  less  additions  to  the 
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church.  Of  bis  mode  of  laboring  in  a  revival  and  of  receiving  members  to 
his  church,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  It  has  often  been  said  bj  those 
who  love  not  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  that  he  was  never  blessed 
with  a  revival.  The  remark  is  both  disingenuous  and  false.  If  there  has 
lived  a  man  in  New  England,  within  the  last  century,  who  merited  the 
appellation  of  a  revival  preacher  in  the  best  sense,  he  was  that  man.  Few 
pastors,  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  were  instrumental  of  the  con- 
version of  a  greater  number  of  their  people. 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  the  converts  under  his  ministry,  which 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit.  Unlike  many  in  our  day,  they  did  not 
need  to  be  reconverted  the  next  month,  nor  the  next  year.  They  believed 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint's  perseverance,  and  their  lives  were  a  practical 
illustration  of  it.  We  cannot  now  recollect,  and  we  never  heard  our 
fathers  mention,  a  solitary  instance  of  an  apostate  among  them.*  They 
held  on  their  way,  and  persevered  unto  the  end. 

While  these  showers  of  divine  mercy  were  descending,  his  reputation 
increased,  and  his  influence  extended.  He  humbled  himself,  and  therefore 
God  exalted  him.  The  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held  at  this  early 
period,  is  evinced  by  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  which  he  received  from 
Dartmouth  College,  in  1798,  a  rare  honor  at  that  day.  His  publications, 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  began  to  command  public  attention,  and 
to  secure  for  his  talents,  learning  and  piety,  the  respect  even  of  his 
theological  opponents. 

We  have  now  followed  him  to  the  meridian  of  life.  We  are  next  to 
watch  his  decline,  and  to  see  his  sun  go  down  amidst  occasional  clouds 
and  storms,  but  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  and  shining  in  the  greatness  of 
its  strength.  Once  he  had  buried  his  whole  family ;  but  God  had  merci- 
fully given  him  another,  and  his  children  had  grown  up  around  him,  when 
he  discovered  that  disease  was  gradually  undermining  the  constitution  of 
his  second  daughter.  He  watched  its  progress  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
father  and  a  Christian  ;  and  perceiving,  at  length,  that  she  must  soon  die, 
and  apprehending  she  was  yet  unconverted,  he  directed  his  energies  to  the 
preparation  of  her  soul  for  heaven.  He  pleaded  the  precious  promise  of 
the  covenant,  into  which  he  had  introduced  her,  and  interested  others  in 
prayer  in  her  behalf,  while  he  opened  to  her  view  her  true  condition  as  a 
shiner,  and  besought  her  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  Lord  blessed  his 
instructions,  and  answered  his  prayers.  He  saw  her  a  humble  penitent, 
and  heard  her  declare  the  great  things  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  She 
died  in  peace  and  triumph,  on  the  third  of  June,  1813.  Her  death  opened 
afresh  the  fountain  of  his  sorrow,  but  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  life  sweet- 
ened its  bitter  waters.  True  his  child  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  her ;  but 
grace  enabled  his  thoughts  to  follow  her  luminous  track  as  she  ascended 
to  his  God  and  her  God,  and  to  think  of  her  bowing  before  the  same  throne, 
from  which  he  sought  for  himself,  his  wife  and  surviving  children,  divine 
consolation. 

When  one  of  the  objects  of  our  affection  is  removed,  our  hearts  often 
cling  with  increased  fondness  to  those  which  remain.  So  it  was  with  the 
subject  of  these  remarks.  He  loved  his  other  children  more  ardently  than 
ever,  and  if  there  was  one  more  than  the  rest  to  whom  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence directed  him  to  look  for  support,  it  was  Erastus  his  younger  son, 
who  remained  at  home  to  superintend  his  father's  estate.  He  looked  to 
him  as  the  staff  of  his  age,  a  man  every  way  suited  to  render  his  declining 
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years  peaceful  and  happy,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  universal  esteem 
and  affectioo  he  enjoyed.  But  here  too  a  mysterious  Providence  saw  fit  to 
disappoint  his  hopes.  Consumption  seized  this  object  of  his  love,  and 
hastened  him  to  the  grave.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  1820.  But 
the  sorrow  of  his  father  and  friends,  was  relieved  by  the  hope  that  grace 
preceded  the  arrow  of  death.  "  Just  before  this  son  iefl  the  world  he 
looked  up,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  am  dying.'  His  father  then,  in  allusion  to 
what  he  had  previously  beard  him  say  respecting  his  submission  to  God, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy,  inquired,  if  his  trust  and  confidence  in  his  Saviour 
remained  unshaken.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  'Then,'  said  his  father, 
*  your  passage  is  short,  and,  if  you  are  not  deceived,  your  rest  in  heaven 
will  be  glorious.'  The  son  expired.  Shortly  after,  the  father  offered  a 
prayer  in  the  room  where  lay  the  remains  of  his  departed  son,  apparently 
full  of  submission  and  trust  in  God."* 

At  this  time,  his  surviving  son  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  settled  re- 
mote from  the  parental  mansion.  Of  course,  this  death  left  him  but  one  child 
at  home;  and  her  strength  and  health  were  impaired  by  her  constant  watch- 
fulness and  care  of  her  deceased  brother.  It  was  hoped  God  would  spare 
her  life,  if  not  for  her  own,  yet  for  her  parents'  sake.  His  people,  whom 
his  preaching  and  example  had  taught  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
wrestled  in  prayer  in  her  behalf.  They  besought  the  Lord  not  to  suffer  his 
rod  to  fall  again  upon  their  beloved  pastor,  while  his  heart  was  yet  bleedinff 
under  its  former  stroke.  God  heard  and  answered  their  prayers,  as  he  did 
those  of  his  own  beloved  Son  in  Gethsemane,  not  by  withholding,  but  by 
sending  the  dreaded  affliction,  and  granting  divine  support  under  it.  Here 
as  in  the  previous  loss  of  his  son  and  daughter,  the  Lord  cheered  his  des- 
pondence, and  relieved  his  sorrow  by  affording  him  evidence  of  his  child's 
conversion,  before  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.  Two  years  and  ten 
months  after  the  death  of  his  son.  Dr.  Emmons  was  called  to  bury  this 
daughter,  on  whose  arm  he  had  hoped  to  lean  for  support,  when  bowing 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  whose  hand  he  had  expected  would  smooth 
his  pillow,  and  close  his  eyes  in  death.  Speaking  to  his  people  of  this  and 
of  his  previous  afflictions,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  her  funeral,  he 
said :  **  Your  pastor  has  been  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
God  has  bereaved  him  of  father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters ;  of  one 
nearer  and  dearer  than  either ;  of  several  young,  tender  and  fair  branches 
of  his  family  ;  and  of  all  his  contemporary  brethren  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  God  has  called  him  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  in  his  riper 
years,  and  now  even  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  has  poured  out 
to  him  another  cup  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  while  the  bitterness  of 
the  former  cups  is  still  in  remembrance.  God  has  recently  and  prema- 
turely bereaved  him  of  a  dear  daughter,  upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  place 
some  hopes  and  some  dependence  ;  but  those  hopes  and  that  dependence 
are  now  buried  with  her  in  the  grave.  He  may  now  with  more  propriety, 
and  he  hopes  with  a  better  spirit,  say,  as  Jacob  said,  I  will  go  down  into 
the  grave  unto  my  daughter  mourning.  He  may  be  allowed  to  mourn,  but 
not  to  murmur.  He  knows  it  becomes  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  not  open 
his  mouth,  because  the  Lord  has  done  it.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  make 
the  same  request  that  Job  made  on  a  similar  occasion  :  '  Have  pity  upon 
me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched 
me."'f  Never  shall  we  forget  the  manner,  in  which  he  uttered  those  last 
words.    Our  youthftil  eyes  beheld  him,  then  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
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bis  age,  and  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry,  imploring  the  prayers  of  his 
people  that  he  might  not  sink,  while  the  waves  of  affliction  dashed  over  him. 
His  eyes  ran  down  with  tears ;  his  people  wept  around  him  ',  his  swelling 
grief  choked  his  feeble  utterance  in  almost  every  sentence,  till  he  was 
oblige.]  to  terminate  his  discourse.  He  closed  his  sermon-book,  withdrew 
his  spectacles,  wiped  off  the  falling  tears,  and  then,  lifting  his  suffused  eyes 
toward  heaven,  he  said,  '*  Let  us  find  relief  in  prayer."  God  strengthened 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  lead  our  devotions  with  unusual  fervor.  He 
prayed  for  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  his  church  and  people,  like  a  man 
who  stood  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  like  one  who  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Never  before  nor  since  have  we  seen  a  Christian  assembly 
so  perfectly  dissolved  in  tears.  Some  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  those 
whom  God  had  taken  away  from  him ;  more  by  reason  of  their  sympathy 
with  his  sorrow,  and  at  the  painful  apprehension  that  they  would  soon  hear 
his  voice  no  more  ;  and  others  because  their  bard  impenitent  hearts  were 
not  prepared  to  offer  to  God  acceptable  prayer  for  their  afflicted  and  be- 
loved pastor.  Prayer  being  ended,  a  hymn  sung,  and  the  benediction 
pronounced,  we  retired,  wiser  and  better  for  the  soul-stirring  scene. 

Many  feared  he  would  sink  under  the  weight  of  these  afflictions;  but  an 
unseen  hand  supported  him  and  enabled  him  to  labor  as  efficiently  and 
successfully  as  ever,  till  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit 
in  the  midst  of  a  public  discourse,  and  was  carried  from  his  pulpit  to  his 
dwelling.  He  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  sanctuary  the 
next  Sabbath  and  complete  the  delivery  of  his  discourse.  It  was  an 
unusually  powerful  production.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  profound  silence 
and  undivided  attention  with  which  his  hearers  hung  upon  his  lips  during 
the  delivery  of  that  sermon.  A  general  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that 
they  were  hearing  him  for  the  last  time  ;  and  so  the  event  proved,  for  on 
the  next  Lord's  day  he  sent  them  a  letter,  resigning  his  public  charge  and 
requesting  them  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit; 
and  '*  to  grant  or  not  to  grant"  him,  at  their  pleasure,  a  gratuity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  They  complied  with  his  request  and  granted  him 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  with  the  income  of  his  estate, 
provided  for  him  a  comfortable  support  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Their 
belter  judgment  compelled  most  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
his  decision.  Some  however  remonstrated  with  him,  and  desired  him  to 
retain  his  connection  with  them,  and  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  his  health 
would  permit,  and  to  allow  them  to  settle  a  colleague  who  should  perform 
the  remainder.  "  No — no,"  said  the  venerable  man,  "  one  ship  should 
never  have  two  captains;,  and  as  for  me,  1  never  desired  to  die  a  lingering 
death."  The  persuasion  they  used,  was  vain  ;  his  purpose  was  formed, 
and  was  unalterable.  Still  he  assured  them  he  had  no  disposition  to  have 
his  pastoral  relation  dissolved.  What  he  desired  was  to  be  excused  from 
all  ministerial  labor,  but  not  from  any  aid  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
render  them  as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend.  While  they  were  destitute  of 
another  pastor,  he  acted  as  moderator  of  the  church,  also  united  in  a  few 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  took  a  part  in  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  coN 
leagues.  In  his  retirement,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  conversation 
and  reading.  It  appeared  strange  to  some  of  his  visiters  who  perceived  in 
his  steps  the  activity  of  youth,  and  in  his  intellect  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
that  he  should  so  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  labors.  The  vividness  of 
this  impression,  in  some  instances  drew  from  them  expressions  of  wonder. 
But  they  always  found  a  pertinent  and  often  a  facetious  reply,  ready  for 
them.     *'  I  should  think,"  said  one  of  them  in  allusion  to  the  various  con* 
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trovereies  and  commotions  of  the  age,  "yoo  could  not  be  silent,  and  sit  still 
here  in  your  study  ; "  to  whom  he  replied,  *'  There  are  few  men  at  this  day 
who  can  sit  still,  and  far  less  who  can  sit  up  straight"  To  another  who 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  while  he  had  so  much  apparent  ability  to  perform  them,  he  said, 
*^  Any  man  can  lead  an  army  into  action,  but  it  requires  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced general  to  make  a  graceful  retreat"  Such  remarks  from  him 
were  not  the  language  of  ostentation  and  self  complacency ;  from  these  no 
man  was  ever  more  free.  Dr.  Emmons  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  and  he 
always  seemed  just  what  he  was,  modest,  sincere,  frank  and  cheerful. 

After  his  resignation,  he  lived  to  see  two  colleagues  setded  over  his 
people,  each  of  whom  speak  of  their  relation  to  him  as  a  source  of  improve- 
ment and  pleasure.  He  never  interfered  with  their  appropriate  duties,  but 
freely  gave  them  his  advice,  and  then  left  them  to  act  for  themselves.  He 
was  a  counsellor  and  father  to  them,  rather  than  a  critic  and  dictator. 
Were  all  senior  pastors  like  him,  the  relation  of  a  colleague,  instead  of 
being  as  it  too  often  proves,  one  of  trial  and  perplexity,  would  be  among 
the  most  desirable  and  happy  on  earth.  When  he  saw  another  entering 
into  his  labors,  his  people  united  and  happy,  and  thought  of  himself,  retired 
from  his  official  duties  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
could  say,  "  My  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed mo  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

But  a  bitter  ingredient  was  soon  cast  into  that  ciip  of  pleasure.  His 
wife  who  had  been  his  companion  for  half  a  century,  and  had  for  some 
years  been  a  cripple,  and  of  whose  virtues  we  have  already  spoken,  died  on 
the  second  of  August,  1829.  Of  her  death  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to 
her  brother.  '*  Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.  I  am  emphati- 
cally a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  uncle  nor  aunt  living.  1  am  left  alone  to  bear 
the  heaviest  affliction,  I  have  ever  been  called  to  bear.  You  knew  the 
excellent  character  of  your  sister,  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth 
and  importance  to  me.  She  was  indeed  a  rich  blessing  ta  me,  and  to  her 
family  and  to  her  people,  among  whom  I  believe  she  never  had  a  single 
enemy.  She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  patience,  meekness,  and  subiuia* 
sion  during  a  long  life  of  peculiar  trials,  bodily  inhrmities,  pains  and 
distresses."  * 

At  this  period  his  situation  was  peculiarly  afflictive.  He  was  in  the 
eighty-hfth  year  of  his  age — bereaved  of  his  second  wife,  and  without  any 
child  remaining  in  his  dwelling  to  comfort  him.  Providence  soon  brought 
to  his  habitation  his  widowed  daughter,  whose  affliction  made  a  fresh 
demand  upon  his  sympathy  and  grief  It  sometimes  relieves  our  sorrow  to 
find  others  who  have  been  similarly  afflicted.  That  mysterious  Providence 
which  had  so  often  visited  him,  had  been  by  similar  visitations  preparing  for 
him  a  companion  of  his  old  age,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Alills, 
of  Sutton,  Ms.  By  their  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  ibth  of 
September,  lb3l,  he  received  his  third  wife,  and  she  her  third  ministerial 
husband.  Her  fidelity,  watchfulness  and  affection  were  the  means  God 
employed  to  revive  and  cheer  him.  For  sometime  he  enjoyed  such  health 
as  enabled  him  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  several  journeys  of  considerable 
length,  and  to  read  an  amount  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  minister 
in  the  meridian  of  life.  When  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  often  found 
it  difficult  to  remember  the  name  of  yesterday's  visiter,  he  would  relate  the 
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contents  of  the  last  book  he  read  with  sarprtsing  accuracy,  and  would  make 
extemporaoeous  criticisms  upon  it,  which  would  have  ornamented  the  pages 
of  a  quarterly.  His  mind  seemed  never  to  lose  its  perfect  control  of  the 
truths,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1840,  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  no  one  could  visit  him  without  the 
conviction  that  he  was  on  the  confines  of  eternity.  The  last  time  the 
author  of  these  remarks  visited  him,  he  received  from  his  lips  something 
like  the  following  charge,  when  he  bade  him  farewell ; — the  same  for  sul^ 
stance  which  he  repeated  to  many  other  young  clergymen  :  "  You  are 
young,  and  probably  have  many  years  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  your 
divine  Master ;  be  faithful,  and  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Lord ; 
preach  the  word,  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Fidelity  to  Christ, 
to  your  own  conscience,  and  to  your  fellow  men,  will  be  a  sweet  theme  of 
reaction  when  you  are  old,  or  lie  upon  the  bed  of  death.  I  am  daily 
expecting  a  summons  to  depart.  Remember  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  fear  to  be  dead,  but  I  dread  the  agonies  of  dying.  Still 
I  want  to  be  in  heaven.  I  want  to  see  your  grandfather  and  many  other 
members  of  my  church,  whom  I  expect  to  meet  there.  I  want  to  see  my 
ministerial  brethren  who  have  gone  before  me,  the  apostles  and  prophets  of 
God  ;  and  I  want  to  see  Paul .  more  than  any  other  man,  and  Christ  my 
Saviour  more  than  all." 

He  spoke  with  freedom  and  frequency  of  his  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  prayer  for  a  smooth  and  easy  passage  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  God  mercifully  granted  his  request.  His  last  sickness 
was  short,  and  though  his  suffering  was  at  times  severe,  yet  an  observer 
assures  us  that,  *'  just  before  the  closing  scene,  he  was  comparatively  easy ; 
and  when  he  actually  lefl  the  world,  it  was  with  so  little  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  that  no  qne  in  the  room  could  tell  when  he  ceased  to  breathe." 
He  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus,  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning 
September  23d,  1840;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from  his  resignation 
of  his  public  charge,  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months  from  his  ordination, 
seventy-one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth.  His  funeral  was  attended 
on  the  following  Monday,  by  a  large  concourse  of  clergymen  and  friends. 
The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
from  ficclesiastes  xii.  9.  **  And  moreover,  because  the  preacher  was  wise, 
he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  Prayers  were  offered  at  the  house 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  of  Milford,  and  at  the  meeting-house  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk, 
of  Wrentham,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester.  A  funeral  is  always 
a  solemn  occasion,  but  many  circumstances  conspired  to  give  this  that 
character  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  sight  of  the  old  parsonage  with  its 
dilapidated  buildings  which  he  raised ;  and  of  the  large  trees  around  it, 
decaying  of  very  age,  which  he  planted  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry ;  and  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  preached  more  than  half  a 
century,  now  clad  in  deep  mourning ;  the  sight  of  the  mourners,  among 
whom  were  his  descendants  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations — of 
the  bearers,  now  bowing  under  the  weight  of  years,  nearly  all  of  whom  he 
baptized  in  their  childhood — of  the  pall-bearers,  the  most  aged  clergymen 
in  the  surrounding  country,  but  full  a  quarter  of  a  century  younger  than 
himself—of  his  church,  in  which  many  had  passed  their  eightieth  year,  but 
in  which  not  an  individual  remained,  who  took  an  active  part  in  his  settle- 
ment—of  two  or  three  hundred  children  of  his  congregation,  whose  grand- 
parents, he  married  in  their  youth,  but  who  had  long  since  been  borne  in 
full  age  to  their  graves,— the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage  around  his  coffin 
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•Dd  his  grave,  was  intensely  interesting  and  scdemn.  The  deep  feelinif^ 
which  was  manifested,  showed  how  sincerely  this  eminent  man  of  God  was 
k>red  and  respected  by  those  among  whom  he  had  labored  in  the  gospel. 
When  he  was  laid  in  bis  narrow  house,  the  following  original  and  appro- 
priate hymn  was  sung  i  and  then  all  retired,  sensible  that  a  great  man  had 
fallen  in  Israel. 

**  Rest,  man  of  God !  th;|r  labors  cease. 
And  we,  thy  sorrowing  children,  come 
To  lay  thee  in  the  grave  in  peace, 
And  sing  around  thy  hallowed  tomb. 

With  all  the  great  and  holy  dead. 

Long  since  departed  to  the  skies  ; 
Triumphant  from  this  lowly  bed, 

In  equal  glory  thou  shalt  rise. 

Thou  wert  our  father,  friend  and  guide. 

Our  faithful  shepherd,  tried  and  true  ; 
For  all  for  whom  the  Saviour  died 

Thy  tife  a  deathless  pattern  drew. 

Though  thou  dost  sleep,  thy  page  shall  bun» 

With  untold  lustre,  ages  lience ; 
Millennial  converts  yet  shall  learn 

The  doctrines  of  the  cross  from  thence. 

Well  nigh  a  century  was  spent 

Amid  life's  ever  varying  scenes; 
Ah !  thou  didst  know  what  sorrow  meant. 

Oft  drinking  from  her  bitter  streams. 

But  1o !  thy  ransomed  soul  is  gone ; 

Gone  to  thy  Saviour  and  thy  King ; 
Already  hast  thou  learned  the  song. 

Which  angels  never,  never  sing. 

And  now,  while  *  duat  to  dust  is  given,' 

And  farewell  sighs  are  heard  from  all. 
On  him,  who  points  our  way  to  heaven. 

May  thy  descending  mantle  fall.*' 

We  have  now  followed  the  subject  of  these  remarks  to  his  rest.  It  has 
not  been  our  object  to  produce  a  picture  of  a  perfect  man ;  but  to  give  a 
faithful  likeness  of  our  venerable  friend,  to  present  briefly  the  commanding 
facts  of  his  history  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  to  leave  it 
principally  to  our  readers  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  to  give  the  whole  such 
shade  and  color  as  their  taste  and  judgment  may  approve.  But  to  aid 
their  imagination  and  reflection,  it  is  necessary  to  develope  more  fully  some 
of  his  most  prominent  characteristics,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  his 
personal  appearance,  his  family,  and  his  study,  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
people,  in  his  pulpit,  and  his  publications.  Biographical  notices,  like  short 
interviews  with  strangers,  often  decide  our  judgment  of  character.  First 
impressions  are  powerful  and  abiding.  We  always  form  some  opinion  of 
men  from  their  personal  appearance;  and,  as  Archbishop  Whately  justly 
remarks,  though  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  that  opinion  and  retrace  it  to  its 
aoarce,  and  consequently  difficult  to  defend  it,  and  though  a  better  acquaint- 
ance will  sometimes  modify  and  correct  it,  yet  it  will  oflen  be  found  sur- 
prisingly accurate,  especially  where  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  body  and  the  mind,  the  qualities  and  modes  of  action  in  one  and  those 
in  the  other.    Seldom  has  such  an  analogy  been  more  perfectly  exhibited 
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than  in  Dr.  Emmons.     Hence  the  first  impression,  made  on  the  mind  of 
a  stranger  in  beholding  him,  was  generally  very  correct. 

His  slature  was  rather  below  than  above  the  common  size.  He  was  but 
little  more  than  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  probably  never  weighed  one 
lioDdred  and  fifly  poands  in  his  life.  The  frame-work  of  his  body  was  "  fitly 
joined  together,"  and  compact ;  and  an  observer  would  at  once  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  of  nerve,  of  keen  sensibility,  and  of  bright  and  active  mind,  from 
the  sprightliness  of  his  gait ;  of  independence,  decision  and  uprightness, 
from  his  firm  and  erect  posture ;  and  of  good  taste,  from  his  general  neat- 
ness; and  the  longer  and  more  critically  his  personal  appearance  was 
inspected,  the  deeper  did  it  fix  this  impression  in  the  mind.  His  open 
coantenance,  his  penetrating  eye,  and  every  motion  of  his  body,  increased 
its  distinctness.  Even  the  costume  in  which  he  appeared,  his  three-cornered 
hat,  his  single-breasted  coat  and  skirted  vest,  his  small  clothes,  and  the 
silver  buckles  on  his  knees  and  his  shoes,  all  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
Puritanic  mould,  whose  authoritative  voice  fashion  obeyed,  which  controls 
the  multitude,  and  is  rarely  in  subjection  to  any  man ;  but  in  him  it  yielded 
to  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  and  in  this  respect,  dissatisfied  with 
the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  became  a  law  unto  himself. 

In  the  various  relations  of  domestic  life,  no  man  ever  exhibited  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  As  the  head  of  a  family,  he  **  ruled  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity."  His  prin- 
ciples of  family  government  were  deduced  from  the  word  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  are  embodied  in  his  sermon  on  that  subject*  He 
looked  into  the  government  of  God,  where  every  Christian  parent  should 
look,  for  the  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct  in  this  important  branch 
of  Christian  duty.  He  saw  how  God  governed  his  children,  and  he  learned 
by  example.  In  the  divine  government  he  never  found  love  alluring  to 
sin,  nor  undue  severity  producing  discouragement  and  despair ;  but  on  the 
contrary^  affection  and  authority  beautifully  blended,  reciprocally  acting 
and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  and  making  all  things  work  together  for  the 
highest  general  good,  because  all  conspired  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme.  The  same  economy  enters  to  some  extent  into  every  well 
regulated  house,  but  has  seldom  been  more  perfectly  realized  than  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  affectionate  without  being  criminally 
indulgent ;  he  exercised  firmness  without  austerity,  and  uniformity  without 
pertinacity.  Like  a  good  charioteer,  he  governed  principally  by  the  reins. 
Sometimes  he  acted  the  part  of  a  child  for  the  amusement  of  children  and 
youth,  and  for  relaxation  from  severe  study ;  and  thereby  showed  with  how 
much  dignity  he  could  stoop,  and  with  what  remarkable  facility  he  could 
adapt  himelf  to  the  different  ages  and  conditions  of  mankind.  We  select 
a  single  paragraph,  most  happily  describing  this  quality,  from  his  Memoir, 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  to  whom  the  public  are  much  indebted 
for  the  late  beautiful  edition  of  his  works.  *'  Some  who  have  formed  their 
opinion  of  his  character  by  looking  at  a  few  of  the  sterner  features  of  his 
theology,  have  supposed  that  he  must  be  cold,  distant,  and  unfeeling  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
troth.  He  allowed  his  children  to  spend  a  little  time  with  him  every  day 
in  his  study,  when  he  would  enter  as  fully  as  possible  into  their  feelings ; 
sometimes  uniting  with  them  in  their  childish  sports,  sometimes  conversing 
with  them  upon  such  topics  as  they  chose  to  introduce,  sometimes  telling 
them  amusing  anecdotes,  and  at  others  discussing  some  more  weighty  and 
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important  topics.  He  always  noticed  what  pleased  them,  took  an  interest 
in  their  companions,  read  their  books,  made  remarks  upon  what  they  read, 
and  gave  them  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  their  improvement. 
He  frequently  made  himself  a  companion  for  his  children  ;  and  such  was 
his  familiarity  with  them,  that  they  would  go  to  him  not  only  with  their 
more  important  concerns,  but  frequently  with  the  little  affairs  with  which 
they  amused  themselves.  If  they  were  innocent  amusements,  they  knew 
that  he  would  enjoy  them  as  well  as  they/'  * 

The  reverence  of  the  young  for  the  ancient  clergy  sometimes  degene- 
rated into  fear,  and  it  was  not  always  a  fear  working  by  love ;  but  if  it  ever 
acquired  such  a  direction  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  children  of  his  parish, 
this  extract  shows  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  better  acquaintance.    There 
are  few  points  of  view  in  which  his  private  character  appears  more  lovely 
than  in  the  facts  here  related,  the  truth  of  which  our  own  observation  and 
youthful  experience  confirm.     It  is  interesting  to  see  him,  whose  face  as 
he  sat  by  his  desk  studying,  and  just  before  he  arose  to  address  a  Christian 
assembly,  was  oflen  a  most  perfect  picture  of  abstraction,  and  whose  mind 
was  capable  of  the  nicest  discrimination,  of  profound  research,  of  intense 
thought  and  of  logical  reasoning,  relaxing  his  energies,  and  condescending 
to  interest  himself  in  the  sports  of  childhood.     This  was  one  of  his  methods 
of  taking  physical  exercise,  and  as  such  deserves  notice ;  or  the  remark  so 
often  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  never  took  an  hour's  exercise  in  his  life, 
"  for  the  sake  of  mere  exercise,*'!  may  mislead  the  judgment,  and  encou- 
rage a  neglect  of  what  God  has  rendered  essential  to  the  proper  development 
and  action  of  the  mind.    His  example  can  never  be  adduced  to  countenance 
the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.     If  he  took  less  than  other  literary  men, 
it  was  because  he  was  more  temperate  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  more 
careful  to  avoid  excess  in  labor,  excitement  and  rest ;  and  because  he  com- 
bined with  it  more  interest  and  pleasure.     His  exercise  and  relaxation  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rides  in  the  discharge  of  parochial  and  ministerial  duties, 
of  a  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day  whenever  the  weather  was  suitable,  and 
of  conversation,  enlivened  with  anecdotes  and  witticisms,  which  diverted 
and  invigorated  his  mind,  and  often  produced  laughter  that  supplied  well 
the  place  of  more  violent  physical  exertion.     These,  together  with  bis  tem- 
perate habits,  and   his  mental  discipline,  kept  his  intellect  so  obedient  to 
his  will,  that  it  would  work  when  and  where  and  as  he  directed.     Here  lay 
the  secret  of  his  power.     In  other  mental  endowments  and  acquisitions,  he 
has  been  surpassed  by  divines  in  our  own  country.     Davies  had  more  ver- 
satility of  mind,  and  Dwight  more  general  knowledge;  but  for  the  power 
of  concentrated  attention  to  one  subject  till  all  its  parts  and  relations  were 
thoroughly  examined,  he  stands  without  a  rival.     He  was  contented  to  let 
others  soar  upon  the  wings  of  imagination  to  ideal  worlds,  and  sport  with 
airy  phantoms  ;  but  it  was  his  aim  to  investigate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
to  understand  and  exhibit  their  harmony  and  beauty.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  professional  career,  he  was  generally  directing  his  attention  to  one 
of  these  doctrines,  for  his  motto  was,  *<  One  thing  at  a  time;"  and  he 
allowed  no  other  subject  to  consume  his  energies  or  his  time,  till   he 
acquired  respecting  it  all  the  knowledge  in  his  power.     Another  of  his 
maxims  evinces  his  estimation  of  this  quality.     He  oflen  said  to  young 
students,  **  Give  me  the  man  in  any  profession,  who  can  look  half  an  hour 
at  the  point  of  a  needle,  without  moving  a  muscle ;  for  such  obstacles  as 
do  not  vanish  before  him,  he  will  surmount,  and  will  in  the  end  be  sue- 
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cesBful."  Nor  was  his  picture  too  high  colored  ;  it  was  such  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  and  wise  approves.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  *'  If  there  be 
anything  that  can  be  called  gtnius^  it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being  able 
to  give  that  attention  to  a  subject  which  keeps  it  steadily  in  the  mind,  till 
iv^e  can  survey  it  accurately  on  all  sides;"*  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose 
claim  to  genius  all  will  acknowledge,  observes,  "  If  I  have  made  any  im- 
provements in  the  sciences,  it  is  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent.''  If  the  correctness  of  this  definition  is  admitted,  no  one  can 
deny  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  man  of  genius.  With  him  such  efforts  were 
not  tasks,  to  which  he  had  to  lash  and  goad  his  reluctant  mind ;  but  a 
second  nature,  his  life  and  delight. 

He  entered  his  study  with  as  ardent  a  desire  for  his  books  as  a  florist 
ever  had  to  examine  the  plants  and  flowers  in  a  botanic  garden.  It  was 
kis  home,  endeared  to  him  by  the  hallowed  associations  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, by  long  intellectual  toil,  by  many  conflicts  and  victories,  and  by  all 
the  communications  of  light  and  love  which  God  there  made  to  him.  No 
wonder  he  loved  it,  and  pronounced  it  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  for  there 
he  had  held  sweet  communion  with  God,  and  with  his  tried  friends,  Hop- 
kins, Edwards,  and  Smalley.  There  he  had  weighed  the  arguments  of 
the  most  distinguished  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  who  still  form  the  brightest  constellation  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Anglican  church.  When  visiters  called  upon  him,  they  generally  found 
his  study  door  fastened.  On  one  occasion  when  the  author  of  these 
remarks  visited  him  in  company  with  a  friend,  before  we  were  seated,  he 
pointed  to  a  little  hook  on  the  inside  of  his  door,  and  said,  **  Do  you  see 
that  hook  ?  Both  of  you  are  young  ministers,  and  if  you  have  not  such 
hooks  on  your  study  doors,  I  advise  you  to  put  them  on  without  delay,  for 
I  am  more  indebted  to  that  hook  than  to  any  man  on  earth ;  it  has  kept 
me  free  from  many  interruptions."  Thanking  him  for  his  advice,  one  of 
us  intimated  that  some  ministers  might  need  the  hook  on  the  outside  of  the 
door.  Smiling  at  the  compliment  which  the  remark  offered  to  his  superior 
self-government,  he  replied,  "Then  let  them  put  a  hook  on  both  sides;  for 
if  they  need  to  be  fastened  in,  they  will  surely  need  to  fasten  the  world 
out."  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  when,  if  his  desire  for  social  inter- 
course had  not  increased,  he  certainly  felt  himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
it,  it  was  truly  interesting  to  visit  him  in  his  study,  and  to  see  him  seated 
in  his  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  his  desk,  where  he  had  studied  more  hours 
daily  than  many  persons  are  awake,  and  more  years  than  most  men  live. 
No  parade  of  books  was  to  be  seen  upon  his  table,  and  no  loose  papers 
fluttering  about  his  room,  but  every  thing  presented  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness, order  and  taste.  If  there  was  a  book  in  his  hand,  it  was  closed  and 
replaced  upon  the  shelf.  His  book-case,  every  chair  and  article  of  furni- 
ture, stood  in  its  proper  place,  and  his  hat  always  hung  upon  the  same  nail. 
His  first  object  when  he  received  a  call  from  strangers,  appeared  to  be  to 
cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  his  second  to  ascertain 
the  subjects  with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  and  on  which  they 
were  most  desirous  of  conversing,  for  he  well  knew  those  would  be  most 
likely  to  engage  their  attention  and  excite  their  interest,  and  also  to  prove 
most  advantageous  to  himself.  On  whatever  the  conversation  turned,  he 
was  communicative,  and  generally  well  illustrated  the  truth  of  his  oft- 
repeated  remark,  that  a  man  who  has  studied  one  subject  thoroughly, 
commonly  knows  something  of  most  others.      One  branch  of  learning 


*  ^See  his  VVorki,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  36. 
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thoroughly  mastered,  is  a  key  with  which  the  temple  of  science  may  be 
unlocked.  His  thorough  study  of  theology  gave  him  much  information  on 
other  subjects.  Y^t  he  was  not  what  is  commonly  styled  a  general  scholar. 
Had  his  mind  diffused  its  energies  over  a  wider  space,  it  might  have 
scattered  a  more  indiscriminate  radiance,  but  would  never  have  lefc  so 
deep  and  permanent  an  impression,  for  it  is  converged  thought  which  takes 
fire,  and  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  it  emits,  generally  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  concentration.  Some  have  read  more 
books,  but  none  have  read  so  many  with  so  much  attention ;  some  have 
possessed  larger  libraries,  but  few  have  selected  books  with  equal  discrimi- 
nation and  wisdom.  His  library,  according  to  his  own  confession,  con* 
sisted  of  the  best  and  the  worst  authors ;  *'  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  had 
written  most  ingeniously  tit  favor  of  the  truth,  and  against  it."  We  nna  j 
learn  his  manner  of  reading  and  studying,  from  the  rules  he  has  left 
respecting  it. 

'*  1.  I  made  a  practice  of  paying  my  principal  attention  to  but  one  sal>- 

ject  at  a  time I  steadily  pursued  it  until  I  had  discovered  the  trath 

and  formed  my  decisive  judgment. 

''  2.  I  accustomed  myself  to  attend  to  all  subjects  which  appeared  to 
be  naturally  connected  with  divinity,  and  calculated  to  qualify  me  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

"  3.  Though  I  read  a  variety  of  books,  yet  I  always  meant,  if  I  could, 
to  read  the  proper  books  at  a  proper  time ;  that  is,  when  I  was  investi- 
gating the  subject  upon  which  they  treated. 

"  4.  Though  I  was  fond  of  reading,  yet  I  was  still  more  desirous  of 
examining  and  digesting  what  I  read. 

*'  5.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  certainty  upon  all  points  which  would 
admit  of  it. 

**  6.  I  have  made  it  my  practice  to  improve  every  good  opportunity  of 
conversing  upon  theological  subjects.'' 

From  these  rules  and  his  remarks  respecting  them,  we  discover  his  in- 
clination to  systematize  whatever  he  undertook.  He  early  settled  a  few 
plain  principles  in  theological  science,  to  which  he  afterwards  referred 
more  difficult  questions,  and  by  which  he  decided  them.  He  conversed, 
wrote,  and  studied,  systematically.  Order  was  his  first  law.  He  had  a 
plan,  and  so  have  most  men.  The  necessity  of  order  is  so  obvious,  that 
I  imagine  there  are  few,  very  few  scholars,  who  have  not  some  end  in  view 
and  some  plan  for  attaining  it.  Perhaps  they  pursue  it  for  a  month  or  a 
year,  after  which  it  is  interrupted,  and  the  end,  however  important,  sacri- 
ficed. They  go  to  their  graves,  it  may  be,  in  full  age,  but  with  the  main 
purpose  of  their  lives  unaccomplished,  and  are  forgotten  because  the  world 
is  no  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  But  he  avoided  so  disastrous  a 
result  He  had  a  plan,  and  he  pursued  it  year  after  year,  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  His  example  affords  a  correct  solution  of  the  question,  what 
is  the  first  requisite — the  second — and  the  third,  for  success  and  eminent 
usefulness  in  the  ministry  ?  It  is  perseverance  in  the  way  of  well  doing. 
Long  may  the  light  of  his  example  shine  1 

Before  we  take  our  final  leave  of  his  study,  we  must  present  our  readers 
a  copy  of  the  following  lines,  composed  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  left 
in  that  memorable  room  shortly  after  his  funeral. 

*<  Breathe  softly  here  !  let  no  irreverent  tread 
Enter  this  precinct  of  the  holy  dead. 
Speak  not !  his  spirit  in  the  viewless  air 
Is  hovering  near  f  lift  up  a  silent  prayer. 
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Speik  not !  the  visiont  of  tbo  past  ippeir ! 
That  voice  as  music  floats  upon  the  ear ! 
That  a^ed  form  within  that  *  old  arm  chair/ 
Still,  still  is  seen  !  it  bloomed,  it  withered  there. 

Dear,  hallowed  spot !  here  the  immortal  mind 
Put  forth  its  laurels  of  the  loftiest  kind, 
And  they  will  shine,  as  age  on  age  shall  roll, 
To  light  t&e  eye,  and  feast  the  inmost  soul. 

Our  patriarch's  gone !  Eone  as  the  fading  leaf 
Appeared,  fit  emblem  ol  our  life  so  brieL 
May  heavenly  comforts  soothe  that  widowed  breast, 
While  like  his  sun,  she  gently  sinks  to  rest. 

Cease  humble  lute  !  oh  cease  thy  saddening  spell, 
E'en  dying  winds  send  out  a  funeral  knell.' 

Let  US  next  survey  him,  as  he  goes  forth  from  his  study,  to  share  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  with  his  people.     He  was  not  neglectful  of  pastoral 
duties,    though   he   discharged    them  differently  from    most  clergymen. 
Seldom,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  did  he  call  upon  any 
of  his  people,  unless  they  were  sick  or  sent  for  him.     Yet  was  he  minutely 
acquainted  with  their  private  characters  and  their  condition,  for  he  en* 
couraged  im  them  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  at  his  study,  where  he 
conversed  with  them  freely  and  personally,  or  if  he  chanced  to  be  particu«*' 
larly  engaged,  they  knew  his  frankness  would  acknowledge  it.     By  this 
habit  he  secured  most  of  the  important  ends  of  regular  pastoral  visits, 
without  that  large  consumption  of  his  time  and  mental  energy,  from  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  inseparable.     In  his  parish,  the  people 
made  most  of  the  pastoral  visits.     They  called  on  him  individually  and  by 
families,  and  spent  an  hour,  an  afternoon,  or  an  evening,  frequently  bring- 
ing with  them  some  choice  token  of  their  affection,  which  served  the 
threefold  purpose  of  supplying  a  want,  of  expressing  and  of  cultivating 
mutual  love.     We  think  there  was  more  wisdom  than  some  have  supposed 
in  this  mode  of  pastoral  visitation.    It  relieved  the  man  of  God  in  his 
arduous  labors,  left  him  more  time  for  study,  and  aided  the  formation  of  a 
habit  among  his  people  of  incalculable  importance.     Doubtless  some  of 
the  ancient  clergy  were  too  much  confined  to  their  studies,  but  is  it  not 
time  for  us  to  inquire  whether  many  of  the  modern  have  not  rushed  to  an 
opposite  extreme  ?     Ay,  and  whether  they  have  not  carried  their  people 
with  them,  so  that  they  now  expect  more  visiting  from  their  minister  than 
he  can  perform  without  a  neglect  of  more  important  duties  ?     Preaching  is 
the  appropriate  and  chief  work  of  a  minister,  and  he  cannot  perform  it 
long  with  acceptance  and  profit,  without  thorough  study.     His  people  can 
neither  preach  nor  study  for  him,  but  they  can  make  pastoral  visits  as  here 
described,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  study  more  and  preach  better.     Since 
the  public  labors  of  the  clergy  have  now  greatly  multiplied,  we  would 
respectfully  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  a  proper  regard  for  their  health 
and  their  lives,  and  therefore  tor  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  does  not  require 
some  such  participation  in  their  labors  on  the  part  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially of  its  deacons  and  elders.     We  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
practice  of  this  venerable  patriarch,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  errone- 
ous ;    on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  truly  excellent,  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  every  minister  and  church  prepared,  in  some  good  degree, 
to  adopt  it.     We  should  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  future  good.     Hence  we 
offer  no  apology  for  the  singularity  of  this  practice ;  nay,  we  rather  hold 
op  the  bright  example  of  it  for  admiration,  praise  and  imitation,    H« 
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attended  punctually  and  faithfully  the  catechetical  exercises  of  the  children 
of  his  church  and  congregation,  and  called  on  his  people  without  regard 
to  rank,  age,  or  station,  whenever  they  were  sick  and  sent  for  him,  or 
desired  a  special  remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary.  He  re- 
joiced with  them  that  rejoiced,  and  wept  with  them  that  wept.  As  a  son 
of  consolation,  we  have  never  s^en  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal,  in 
the  ministry.  By  the  death-bed,  at  funerals,  and  among  mourners,  he 
spoke  like  a  man  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  and  he  would  often 
surprise  as  well  as  console,  by  tracing  the  relations  of  divine  truth  to  the 
various  calamities  of  life.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  ministerial 
labor  is  not  fully  exhibited  in  his  funeral  sermons,  which  make  up  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  eloquence  of  Whitefield 
does  not  appear  in  his  published  discourses,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
print  his  tones  and  his  manner. 

He  occasionally,  especially  in  a  revival,  met  his  people  by  appointing  a 
lecture  at  a  private  dwelling  which  had  been  visited  with  sickness  or  death, 
or  in  which  there  were  some  awakened  sinners  or  young  converts,  where 
he  invited  all  the  neighbors  to  assemble,  and  afler  he  had  led  their  devo- 
tions and  preached  them  a  short  extemporary  sermon,  he  conversed  with 
them  personally  and  audibly  ;  by  which  the  providences  of  God  were  im* 
proved,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rendered  a  powerful  means 
of  quickening  the  church,  and  of  awakening,  convicting  and  converting 
sinners.  He  had,  however,  no  uniform  manner  of  laboring  in  a  revival. 
Being  once  asked  what  measures  he  thought  best  to  promote  a  revival,  he 
instantly  replied,  '*  None  at  all."  He  undoubtedly  meant  that  any  settled 
mode  of  operation,  by  inducing  dependence  upon  itself,  would  defeat  its 
own  object,  and  produce  spurious  conversions.  No  man  ever  was  or  can 
be  more  opposed  to  moral  machinery  for  doing  God's  work.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  direct  divine  agency,  and  he  held  it  strongly  ;  and  with  him  it 
was  no  passive  doctrine,  but  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  His  dependence  on 
the  Spirit  enabled  him  to  act  with  superior  safety  and  wisdom  in  a  revival. 
He  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  guide  the  Apostles  into  all 
truth  and  duty,  and  was  to  abide  for  the  same  purpose  with  their  successors 
in  the  sacred  office  and  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time.  Hence  he  had 
no  stereotype  mode  in  a  revival,  but  pursued  whatever  course  the  provi- 
dence or  Spirit  of  God  seemed  to  require.  In  all  his  pastoral  labors  and 
his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was  most  affectionate,  sincere,  and 
faithful. 

We  are  next  to  view  him  in  his  pulpit,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  personal  appearance,  neat  and  simple,  but  antique.  The  sight  of 
it  carried  one's  thoughts  back  at  least  half  a  century.  No  polished  marble, 
no  finely  wrought  mahogany,  nor  costly  damask  there  attracted  the  eye. 
It  was  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  as 
the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  top  of 
it  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  gallery.  Over  it  hung  the  old  sounding-board, 
on  which  our  youthful  wonder  has  spent  many  an  anxious  thought,  lest  bj 
some  accident  it  should  fall  upon  his  reverend  head.  He  stood  in  his  desk 
on  a  pine  platform,  on  which  he  has  left  the  deep  impression  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  his  feet,  for  his  position  was  fixed  and  uniform.  In  his  public 
discourses,  his  voice  assumed  a  natural  tone,  and,  though  small,  was  so 
clear  and  distinct,  as  to  enable  all  his  auditory  to  hear  him  with  ease. 
There  was  but  little  variety  in  its  intonations,  but  its  volume  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  his  services.  He  read  his  discourses,  holding  his  sermon-book 
with  both  hands  midway  between  his  desk  and  his  face,  and  his  eyes  seldom 
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l^anced  from  his  notes,  till  he  had  completed  the  discussion  of  his  sabject 
and  entered  upon  its  application,  when  he  frequently  laid  them  down, 
raised  his  spectacles,  and  assuming  an  extemporaneous  air,  spoke  with 
great  energy  and  force.  Having  driven  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  he  clenched 
it  with  surprising  skill ;  and  his  work  was  often  finished  before  his  hearers 
had  time  to  anticipate  its  issue.  He  sent  them  home  not  puffed  up  with 
vanity,  nor  animated  with  self-righteousness,  but  penetrated  with  guilt, 
hambled  for  their  sins,  walking  carefully  before  God,  and  anxiously  im- 
]^ring  pardon  and  divine  assistance.  His  services  were  generally  short, 
and  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  He  seldom  exceeded  eight 
minutes  in  his  public  prayers,  and  thirty,  or  at  most  thirty-five  in  his  ser- 
mons. His  prayers  were  devout,  but  not  gifted ;  a  subdued  and  submissive 
spirit  pervaded  them,  though  they  occasionally  assumed  an  appearance  of 
formality,  and  always  closed  with  the  words  ''  everlasting  praises,''  for  he 
never  said  **  Amen,"  till  he  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the  benediction. 
He  thonght  the  repetition  of  it  at  the  close  of  each  part  of  a  public  service 
to  be  a  needless  formality.  He  was  no  musician,  yet  he  entered  with 
interest  into  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary,  but  thought  it  no  proper  place  for 
instrumental  music.  This  opinion,  so  different  from  the  sentiment  of  most 
in  our  day,  was  still  prevalent  among  many  of  the  earlier  non-conformists, 
and  probably  resulted  chiefly  from  their  opposition  to  the  display  and  the 
perversion  of  instrumental  music  which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  in  the 
papal  churches.  Bui  it  was  in  his  sermons,  especially  in  the  concluding 
part  of  them,  that  the  iropressiveness  of  his  services  mainly  consisted. 
When  he  accumulated  his  arguments  and  converged  his  discourse  to  the 
single  point  he  intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  he  was  often  powerful 
beyond  almost  any  man  we  have  ever  heard  in  the  sacred  desk,  and  most 
happily  illustrated  his  own  idea  of  an  eloquent  preacher — a  man  who  utters 
great  and  devout  thoughts  of  God  and  of  his  truth  in  simple  language, 
and  without  any  thing  like  mannerism.  In  him,  Cowper's  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  was  realized. 

*<  I  lay  the  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers. 
Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
It  bears  the  messenger  of  truth.    It  bears 
The  legate  of  the  skies  ;  his  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace." 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  bold,  fearing  none  but  God,  and  faith- 
fully reproving  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  in  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  His  preaching  was  doctrino-practical.  In  the  forepart  of 
bis  sermon,  which  he  usually  delivered  in  the  morning,  he  discussed  some 
important  doctrine;  and  in  the  latter  part,  which  he  delivered  in  the  second 
service,  he  exhibited  its  various  practical  relations.  He  never  preached 
bat  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  seldom  on  other  days,  except  at  his  pre- 
paratory lectures  and  in  revivals.  He  rarely  preached  extemporaneously, 
and  still  more  seldom  attempted  expository  and  textual  sermons.  Fie  first 
selected  a  subject,  afterwards  an  appropriate  text,  and  then  divided,  sub- 
divided and  arranged  the  parts  of  his  discourse  with  more  unity  and  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  than  an  expository  or  textual   sermon  often  admits. 

▼OL.   XV.  17 
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The  object  of  his  discourse  wts  always  itnportant ;  his  plan  philoeopliiea], 
simple,  and  luminous,  and  therefore  easy  to  be  remembered ;  and  his  style 
natural,  neat,  and   concise.    We  know  of  no  sermons  io  the  English 
language  of  the  class  to  which  his  belong,  that  convey  so  much  important 
instruction  in  so  few  words ;  they  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  topical 
discourses.    As  they  came  from  his  pen,  they  were  finished  prodactioos, 
ready  for  the  press,  and  many  of  them  were  actually  published  witlfeoot 
revision.    This  habit  of  careful  and  accurate  composition  saved  him  much 
time  and  enabled  him  to  publish  more  during  his  life  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can divine.    His  works,  lately  presented  to  the  public  in  six  neat  octavo 
volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  contain,  in  all,  two  handred 
and  twenty-two  sermons,  most  of  which  are  reprints.     Beside  these,  he 
published  more  than  a  hundred  articles  in  reviews  and  other  periodicals, 
and  two  polemic  dissertations  of  considerable  length,  on  qualificatioDs    Ibr 
communion.     Add  to  these  and  to  all  his  ordinary  labors  as  a  pastor,  his 
instruction  of  eighty-six  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  part  he  took   in 
nearly  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  his  efforts  to  promote  some  of 
the  most  important  benevolent  enterprises  of  his  day,  and  where  is  the  man 
who  has  so  abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  7    None  have  done  more, 
and  few  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  man,  the  scholar,  the  divine,  we  would  not  forget 
that  he  was  subject  to  like  infirmities  as  other  men.    If  his  theological  views 
were  not  altogether  free  from  error,  nor  his  character  firom  blemishes,  nor 
his  style  from  defects,  there  were  certainly  less  of  these  than  we  comroonlj 
find ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  resign  the  office  of  pointing  them  out  to  the 
reviewer,  to  the  eagle-eyed  critic,  to  whom  it  more  appropriately  belongs, 
and  will  account  ourselves  quite  happy  that  we  were  born  under  so  luroiDoiis 
a  star.    Most  heartily,  but  with  becoming  modesty,  would  we  conclude  this 
article  by  responding  the  sentiment  of  a  distinguished  jurist,*  whose  mind, 
in  common  with  our  own,  though  our  senior  by  full  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
reverts  to  the  same  town  for  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  whose 
earliest  and  most  hallowed  associations,  like  ours,  in  respect  to  the  ministry, 
gather  about  the  same  beloved  pastor :  **  I  desire  to  be  grateful,  that   in 
the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  dignity,  fidelity,  and 
contempt  of  the  popularity  *  which  is  run  after,'  was  constantly  befi>re  my 
youthful  eyes." 

•  Hon.  TlMRM  MetMlC 
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XOTE8  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  King  Jamea  of  Enf^land 
granted  a  Patent  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  otbera,  dated  Nov.  3,  1620,  by  which  they 
were  empowered  to  purcliase  and  liold  lands,  appoint  otiicers,  and  malte  law«.  A  condir 
Hon  of  the  Patent  was,  **  the  payment  to  the  crown  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore 
they  should  find  and  obtain."  Thus  early,  did  a  money  speculation  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  territory  included  in  this  Patent,  was  at  one  time  called  North 
Virginia,  afterwards  JVeto  England,  by  royal  authority,  and  from  this  were  derived  all 
the  subsequent  grants  of  the  territory.  Under  these  grants,  settlements  were  made  ia 
New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1623.  These  enlarged  slowly  at  first,  but  were  the  suc- 
cessful beginnings  of  the  State  which  now  bears  that  name. 

But  that  tract  of  land  which  lies  west  of  Connecticut  river,  extending;  from  Massa- 
chusetts line  north  to  Canada,  remained  a  wilderness  till  the  year  1750.  Teo  years 
previous  to  this,  New  Hampshire  began  to  extend  her  claims  westward  to  the  line  of 
New  York,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Hudson.  In  1749,  Benning  Wenfwortb, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire^  granted  a  township  of  land  on  the  west  and  adjoining 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  he  called  Bennington.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in 
Vermont.  Its  civil  and  political  history  is  interesting.  But  it  is  not  thought  expedient  by 
the  compiler  of  this  narrative  to  present  that  history  here.  The  reader  will  find  this 
department  of  history  respecting  all  the  towns  in  this  State,  well  supplied  in  Thompson*! 
Gazetteer,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  is  soon  to  be  published;  and  in  the 
Vermont  State  papers,  or  in  V¥ebster*s  History  of  the  United  States* 

BxHiriNGTOir.  Fir^t  Congregational  Church,  Arrangements  for  the  formation  of 
this  church,  were  commenced  December  Sd,  1762,  by  the  churches  in  Hardwick  and 
Sunderland,  Mass.  The  basis  on  which  it  was  formed,  was.  the  Cambridge  Pfatform, 
with  the  exception  of  chapter  second,  ninth  paragraph,  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. The  church  was  duly  organized  by  a  council  convened  at  Westfield,  Mass.» 
August  14, 1763.  It  appears  from  the  records,  that  at  this  time  the  church  in  Westfield 
also  became  embraced  in  this  organization  ;  and  that  (he  first  Congregational  church  in 
Bennington  was,  in  fact,  a  Massachusetts  church  transplanted  into  Vermont  The  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey  was  at  (his  time  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  Dec.  21, 
1778.  He  is  the  only  person  who  has  died  pastor  of  this  church.  The  length  of  his 
ministry  was  fifteen  years.    The  church  was  without  a  pastor  one  year  and  five  months. 

The  Rev.  David  Avery  was  the  second  pastor  settled  here.  He  was  installed  May 
8d,  1780,  and  closed  his  labors  June  17,  1783,  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  a  council 
which  had  been  convened  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  May  preceding.  The  length  of  bis 
ministry  was  three  years.    No  pastor  whs  settled  here  till  near  three  years  had  elapsed. 

The  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.,  was  the  third  pastor,  installed  May  31, 1786.  At  his  own 
request,  he  was  dismissed  June  7,  1801.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  fifteen  years.* 
The  church  was  without  a  settled  pastor  about  five  years,  having,  however,  for  some 

Srtion  of  the  time,  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Rev. 
r.  Davis. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  was  the  fourth  pastor,  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  at  which 
time  was  dedicated  the  new  meeting-house.  Mr.  Marsh  continued  till  April  25,  1820, 
when  he  took  a  dismission.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  about  thirteen  years  and  a 
half. 

About  two  months  aAer  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor,  the  fifth  in  course,  July  5, 1820.  He  resigned  his 
charge  to  become  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  was  dismissed 
December  14, 1825.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  five  years  and  five  months.  The 
church  remained  without  a  pastor  about  six  months. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  installed  June  14, 1826.  At  bis  own 
request,  he  was  dismissed,  October  12,  1830.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  four  years 
and  four  months.  The  church  was  then  without  a  settled  pastor,  one  year  and  four 
months. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  February  22, 1832. 

The  church,  at  this  time,  [1842,]  has  been  in  existence  a  little  more  than  seventy-nine 
years.     Within  this  period  it  has  had  seven  pastors.    It  has  been  visited  with  revivals  of 

•  Ailarwardi  settled  in  Addiioo,  and  died  at  Enoebnrf ,  wliile  on  a  nisaiooary  tonr,  Oct.  90, 180i  He 
was  maeh  eoteemed  and  respected  as  a  sound  divine  and  faithful  preashsr>  A  voInuM  of  ssnaons,  with  a 
sktteh  of  bis  lUb  aad  character,  was  pablished  ia  1805. 
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religion  «t  ▼ariotif  times,  some  of  them  powerful,  by  which  the  church  has  been  built  up 
and  increased.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dewey,  fifty- six  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  church.  Between  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Avery  and  that  of  Dr.  Swift,  forty-three  were 
added  to  the  church,  as  fruits  of  a  revival  accompanying  the  lal>ors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Burton.  During  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Swift,  twenty-seven  were  added. 
In  1802,  a  revival  occurred  under  the  mlniiitry  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  Davis,  in 
which  ninety-three  were  received  into  the  church.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
Ibrty-three  were  added  to  the  church ;  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Peters,  seventy-one ; 
of  Mr.  Clark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Between  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Ciark  and 
Mr.  Hooker,  principally  as  the  fruits  of  a  powerful  revival  in  the  summer  of  1831,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  united  with  the  church,  and  one  hundred  and  6fty-thre6 
have  l>een  received  since  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  the  present  pastor. 

Till  the  year  1827,  this  church  was  the  only  regularly  organized  religious  body,  of  any 
denomination,  in  the  town.  This  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  and  most 
influential  proprietor  of  the  soil,  Col.  Samuel  Robinson,  was  accustomed  to  sell  land  in 
Bennington  to  such  persons  only  as  were  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  selling  to 
others  in  Shaftsbory  and  Pownal,  according  to  the  cast  of  their  religious  predilections.  Since 
1827,  there  have  been  two  churches  organized,  principally  with  members  regularly 
going  out  from  this  church,  viz :  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hinsdillvilie,  and  the  second 
Congregational  church  in  the  East  Village.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  formed 
churches  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  denominations,  all  of  which  have  had 
and  still  have  in  them,  members  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  first  Congregational 
church ;  so  that  this  is,  hi  point  of  fact,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  parent  church  of 
the  town.  This  church  has  been  independent  in  its  character,  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  New  England  churches  generally.  It  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  carrying  forward 
the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  Two  of  its  merobera  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  missionary  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board.  Popalatioo« 
8,429.     [Rev.  £.  W.  Hooker,  D.  D.] 

Second  Congregatitmal  Church,  This  church  is  located  in  the  East  Village.  It  wu 
organized  April  27,  1836.  The  same  day  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis,  was  in- 
stalled.  Mr.  Loomis  had  previously  been  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Colerain,  Mass. 
He  was  a  native  of  Southampton ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  ;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  late  of  Southampton.  This  church  was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
been  members  of  the  first  church.  The  petition  for  a  separate  organization  was  urged 
on  the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  of  attending  at  the  centre  village,  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  anord  greater  facilities  to  the  children  for 
attending  the  Sabbath  school.  Since  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  has 
prospered  them,  and  enabled  them  to  support  their  pastor,  and  to  erect  a  neat  and  con- 
venient place  of  worship.  Sixty-eight  have  been  added  tu  the  church — thirty* one  by 
letter,  and  thirty-seven  by  profession.  Total  number,  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Sixteen 
have  been  dismissed,  and  nine  have  died  ;  present  number,  eighty-seven.  The  church 
enjoyed  a  revival  in  the  fall  of  1839 — thirty  converts  added  to  the  church  as  its  fruits. 
Although  this  church  may  be  considered  feeble  in  respect  to  pecuniary  resenrces,  yet 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit,  they  hope  to  persevere,  and  to  go  on  from 
•treogtb  to  strength.     [Rev.  Mr.  Loomis.] 

DoKscT.  Population,  1,426^1840.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was 
gathered  September  22d,  1784,  by  the  Rev.  £lij»h  Sill,  he  having  been  pastor  of  a  church 
in  New  Fairfield,  Ct  Mr.  Sill  was  soon  installed  pastor  of  this  church,  and  continued 
with  them  about  five  years.  At  the  settlement  of  the  first  pastor,  the  church  numbered 
about  forty  members.  Rev.  William  Jackson  was  ordained  pastor  September  27,  1796. 
The  church  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
consequence  of  feeble  health  requested  either  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  give  up  the  weight 
of  his  pastoral  labors  to  a  colleague.  Rev.  Ezra  Jones,  previously  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor,  December  12, 1838.  I'he 
connection  of  Mr.  Jones  was  dissolved  by  mutual  council,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1841. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  pastor  of  this  church  forty-five  years,  and  their  spiritual  guide 
forty-eight  years.  His  health  led  him  to  decline  the  first  call  for  settlement,  yet  he  has 
been  spared  to  keep  his  first  and  only  charge  longer,  by  a  number  of  years,  than  any  of 
his  brethren  in  the  State. 

Aevteols.  The  first  considerable  revival  was  in  1795 — church  received  22  members. 
A  more  general  revival,  in  1808-4,  continued  eighteen  months — additions  to  the  church, 
101.  General  protracted  revival  in  1816-17,  additions  80.  Special  season  in  1821,  added 
about  20 ;  in  1826,  added  22.  In  three  distinct  revivals  in  1830,  '32,  and  '33,  additions 
77.  In  1841, 8  were  added.  Present  number  of  resident  members,  162 ;  non-resident,  16. 
Whole  number  from  beginning,  600.  Thirteen  young  men  have  become  preachers  of 
th«  gofpel.    Several  otlMn  are  in  a  oourie  of  education.    In  1804,  by  the  ellbrti  of  th« 
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pMtor  and  leading  membera  of  this  charcb,  the  *  EvangeUeal  Sotitty*  the  firat  Edu- 
catioD  Society  Id  the  United  States,  on  the  plan  of  giving  a  public  education  to  pious  aod 
indigent  youth,  was  established.    The  Society  aided  upwards  of  fifty  young  men  in  tbelr 

J  reparation  for  the  ministry.    The  Congregational  meeting-house  was  accidentally  burot, 
anuary,  1882.    A  new  and  convenient  house  was  erected  and  dedicated  the  year  fol- 
lowing—February, 1833. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  town,  were  two  prominent  Christians,  John  Manley, 
and  Cephas  Kent,  who  first  lifted  up  the  public  standard  of  religion.  They  were  elected 
deacons  in  the  church  subsequently  formed,  and  stood  among  its  centre  pillars  till  called 
•way,  in  very  advanced  life,  to  their  rest  in  heaven.  Deacon  Manley  had  succeeded  at 
times  in  gathering  the  scattered  settlers  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Deacon  Keot 
arrived  soon  after  with  a  numerous  and  gospel-trained  family,  making  the  twellUi  family 
In  town.  These  two  holy  pioneers,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  established  that  aeries  of 
meetings  which  has  continued  unbroken  for  more  than  seventy  years.  They  lived  to 
■ee  the  gospel  permanently  established,  and  to  enjoy  the  repeated  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  brought  into  the  kingdom  most  of  their  descendants.  The  death  of  these 
men  was  marked  with  singular  repose  and  triumph.  Their  last  words  were  characteristic 
of  their  strength  of  feeling,  their  religious  aptness  and  gospel  simplicity.  Deacon  Kent, 
In  the  near  prospect  of  death,  t>eing  told  that  numbers  were  pressing  into  the  kingdom, 
exclaimed  with  tears  of  joy,  "  1  do  rejoice  and  bless  God !  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  that 
heaven  will  get  full  before  1  get  there  ! "  Deacon  Manley,  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
lying  helpless  and  almost  unconscious  of  all  external  things,  was  heard  to  exclaim — 
'*  The  brightness  of  the  glory !  I  feel  cooped  up  in  this  little  body — 1  want  room — I 
want  to  see  the  glork)us  scene  open,'* — meaning  the  great  scene  of  redemption,  as  dis- 
closed in  eternity,  which  had  been  the  main  theme  of  his  life.  So  live  and  die,  tho 
•tauneh  pioneers  of  the  g09pel.  Let  the  Christian  emigrant,  who  must  leave  his  religious 
bone,  and  is  elearh/  caUea  to  the  wilds  of  America,  go  and  do  likewue.  [Rev.  Dr, 
Jackson.] 

MAircHKSTBR.  Incorporated  in  1761.  Population,  in  1840,  1,694.  Some  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut,  some  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
others  from  New  York.  Among  these,  were  families  whose  religious  sentiments  had 
been  formed  under  favorable  auspices,  and  who  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  public 
morals.  But  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  church,  the  morals  of 
the  people  were  deplorable.  Horse-racing,  Sabbath- breaking,  tavern-haunting,  gam- 
bling, sind  their  kindred  vices,  were  very  prevalent.  In  1782,  the  organization  of  a 
religious  society  was  commenced  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parmalee.  He 
remained  about  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  installed  at 
Bennington.  A  small  church  was  organized  in  1784,  consisting  of  seven  members.  Mr. 
Swift  left  after  two  years ;  the  church  declined,  and  the  people  became  discouraged. 
From  1784  to  1808,  about  twenty  years,  there  was  no  regular  preaching,  but  only  occa- 
•ional  supplies.  The  flock  were  without  a  shepherd,  and  "  the  ark  remained  in  the 
wilderness."  Church  reduced  to  five  members.  The  Rev.  James  Davis  began  to 
preach  at  this  time.  A  revival  followed,  and  twelve  were  added  to  the  church.  B€r. 
Davis  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  who 
declined  a  call  to  settle.  The  first  ordained  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Abel  Farley,  February 
6, 1806.  A  revival  of  religion  attended  his  ministry,  and  about  a  dozen  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  He  was  a  pious  and  useful  minister.  Dismissed  in  1812,  for  want 
of  adequate  support.  The  Rev.  Amos  Pettengill  succeeded  Mr.  F.,  as  a  supf^y.  He 
remained  two  or  three  years,  and  a  number  were  added  to  the  church.  After  this  the 
church  had  only  occasional  preaching  for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  there  was 
a  revival,  and  thirty  or  forty  members  were  added.  The  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes  supplied 
the  church  about  four  years.  His  memoirs  have  since  been  published.  After  him  the 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Rosseter  supplied  about  a  year.  His  labors  were  blessed,  and  a  number 
added  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Horatio  Parsons  was  ordained  May  20, 1824.  Bom  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Graduated  at  Williams  College,  1820.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1823.  Dismissed,  20th  September,  1826.  Removed  to  the  west ;  ims  since 
been  silenced.  Number  of  members  from  1784  to  1824  was  in  all  about  120.  After 
Mr.  Parsons'  dismission  there  was  an  interval  of  about  three  years,  in  whidi  there  was 
DO  stated  preaching.  Meetings  were  kept  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and  sermons  were  read. 
Meetings  well  attended.  The  Rev.  James  Anderson  was  ordained  August  12,  1829. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.  As  the  sanctuary  was  then  building,  the  public  services 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  weather  was  pleasant, 
the  congregation  large,  and  the  services  and  music  very  interesting  and  appropriate. 
The  first  public  address  upon  total  abstinence  in  this  town,  was  given  at  the  close  of  this 
•ervice.  At  this  time,  1829,  there  were  about  70  or  80  church  members.  Since  that 
time,  106  have  been  added  by  letter  and  profession.  In  November,  18S1,  66  were  sd- 
■ittad  u  the  (rait  of  a  reriTtl ;  alao  20  io  1839,— making  a  total  aioce  tho  first  oignd- 
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ntioo,  of  240.  Present  namber,  106.  The  Congregational  Society  hu  tn  income  from 
property  bequeatlied  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Burr,  amounting  to  $826,  annaaliy.  He 
ilflo  left  $10,000  to  found  a  public  institution,  whicti  has  been  erected  and  in  operatioii 
since  May,  1828.  It  makes  provision  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  thirty  young  men. 
Has  been  under  the  charge  of  efficient  and  able  instructors,  sustains  a  high  character 
among  kindred  institutions,  and  is  exerting  an  extensive  and  salutary  inflaence  upon  the 
interests  of  learning  and  religion.  The  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  Governor  of  Vermont, 
and  late  Chief  Justice,  was  a  member  of  this  church,  a  teacher  of  t  Bible  Association, 
and  very  useful  as  a  Christian.  He  was  thrown  from  a  wsggon  while  crossing  tho 
mountain  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  so  much  injured  that  he  survived  but  a  few  day*. 
He  died  May  28,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  religious  society  in  this  town.  But  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  which  arose  upon  locating  the  first  meeting-house,  (the  timber  of  which,  having 
been  drawn  to  a  spot  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  was  all  taken  in  the  night 
and  brought  down  to  the  site  of  the  present  house,)  a  permanent  alienation  was  pn^ 
ducedy  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  society,  which  has  since  lieen 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  Episcopal  church.  Besides  these,  there  are  small  soci- 
eties of  Methodists  and  Campbellites. 

RtTFEKT.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  Tuesday,  Jane  6, 
1786,  consisting  of  eight  male  members.  The  people  in  Rupert,  were  enjoying  at  this 
time,  the  labors  of  Rev.  Increase  Graves.  Ten  days  after  the  church  was  organized, 
they  voted  to  give  Mr.  Graves  a  call  to  settle  with  them  in  the  gospel  ministry,  which 
he  accepted  and  was  ordained  on  the  12th  day  of  July  following.  Mr.  Graves  contin* 
ned  to  labor  with  this  people  till  May,  1798,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 
From  this  time  the  church  enjoyed  but  an  occasional  supply  till  Mr.  John  B.  Preston,  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  visited  them.  July  22, 1797,  the  church  voted  nnaniroonsly 
to  give  bim  a  call  to  settle  with  them.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Preston  was 
ordained  as  their  pastor,  February  8, 1798.  Here  he  continued,  till  called  from  his 
labors  on  earth  to  his  final  reward.  The  records  show  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  continued  by  supply  from  year  to  year,  till  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  David  Wilson, 
their  prevent  pastor.  He  commenced  his  labors  in  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1827,  and  continued  as  stated  supply,  for  five  years.  On  the  20th  April,  1882,  the 
church  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  with  them,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  installed  on 
the  1st  of  May. 

From  its  organization  till  1790,  there  were  added  to  the  church,  18  members;  from 
1790  to  1800,  45 ;  from  1800  to  1810, 116;  from  1810  to  1820,  64;  from  1820  to  1880, 
43;  from  1830  to  1839,  149.  The  whole  number  which  has  been  received.  Is  426. 
Present  number,  160.  Sixteen  young  men  have  received  a  public  education.  Three 
others  have  completed  their  college  course,  and  three  have  commenced  studies  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  public  education.  Ten  have  entered  the  gospel  ministry ;  one  of 
whom,  and  two  females,  have  gone  to  Asia  as  missionaries.  Population,  1,086.  There 
is  a  Baptist  church  in  this  town.    [Rev.  D.  Wilson.] 

StT9DEBi.Ain>.  There  were  two  Congregational  churches  at  one  time  in  this  towD. 
The  one,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  afterwards  psstor  in  Colebrook,  Ct, 
the  other  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Sherwin.  In  regard  to  the  first,  very  little 
Is  to  be  found  to  illustrate  its  history.  Dr.  Lee  was  ordain^  over  the  church  In  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  March  18, 1790.  How  long  he  continued  pastor  Is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but  his  ministry  was  of  brief  duration.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Sherwin  was  ordained 
Eslor  of  the  south  church  on  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Lee  was  ordained  over  the  other, 
e  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Ct.  1736 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college.  Was  some  time  minister 
in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  and  died  at  Sunderland  in  1803.  This  church  was  gathered  February 
28th,  1786,  and  contained  20  members.  From  this  time  to  February  6,  1791, 19  were 
added,  in  1812,  22  were  added,  and  8  others  in  the  years  1813-14.  From  1817  to 
1828,  according  to  the  records,  the  ordinances  were  administered  but  three  tlmee.  And 
not  at  all  fi^m  1828  to  1841,  when  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kitchei  took  the  chsrge  of  tfie 
little  flock,  as  a  stated  supply.  But  two  or  three  members  of  the  church  as  before  or- 
ganized, now  remain,  lliere  is  some  religious  Interest,  however,  now  reviving.  A 
small  bouse  of  worship  has  been  erected,  and  measures  are  in  progress  to  have  the  people 
supplied  with  the  stated  means  of  grace.  The  cause  of  the  great  religious  declensioii 
will  be  understood,  when  it  is  said  that  there  was  an  unhappy  controversy  In  this  town, 
fespecting  a  lot  of  land  which  had  been  given  for  the  support  of  the  first  settled  minister. 
At  the  beginning,  therefore,  two  ministers  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  two  churdiee 
were  proposed  to  be  established  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  The  strife  now  was  to 
see  wnich  church  should  get  their  minister  settled  Jirttf  as  the  minister  fint  settled 
would  be  entitled  to  the  saM  lot  of  land.  As  the  day  for  ordaining  the  ministers  was  the 
in  both  cases,  it  became  a  matter  of  vexatious  litlgatioa  to  decide  which  wie 
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settled  first.  The  matter  was  continued  in  the  county  court  for  a  long  time,  and  a  preat 
deal  ot  curious  testimony  was  adduced  from  the  clocks  and  watches  of  SunderlauMl. 
respecting  the  point  in  question.  At  length,  with  a  discrimination  which  has  seldoniv  if 
ever,  been  equalled,  it  was  decided  that  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sherwin  preceded  that  of 
Dr.  Lee,  about  two  minutcB,  TUs  settled  the  matter  in  respect  to  the  law,  but  not  ia 
respect  to  the  gospel.  The  expenses  of  the  law  suit  were  heavy,  and  the  alienatioa 
such  as  could  not  be  healed.  Some  of  the  best  men  left  the  town,  among  whom  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
and  the  religious  prospects  of  the  town  were  ruined.  An  awful  declension  followed^ 
and  the  moral  desolation  remains  yet  to  be  repaired.    Population,  438. 

Sandoatb.    The  exact  date  of  the  organization  of  this  church  is  not  known.    Tbe 
Rev.  James  Murdock,  their  first  settled  pa$>tor,  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Ct.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  sometime  before  be  was  twenty«one  years  of  age.     He  wa^ 
ordained  in  January,  1782,  and  wa§  dismissed  in  April,  1800,  but  continued  to  supply  aod 
to  act  as  moderator  of  the  church  until  1806.     He  died  at  the  house  of  bis  son,  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.,  in  the  86ih  year  of  his  age.    He  sustained  a  high  character  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  his  labors  were  much  blessed.    After  him  the  Rev.  Abisha  Coltoo 
supplied  the  church  and  continued  about  ten  years.    Tbe  next  supply  was  Mr.  Daniel 
Marsh,  two  years.     After  him,  was  a  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  continued  two  years ;  after  him. 
Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Stone,  Rev.  Rrainerd  Kent,  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock, 
and  Rev.  Eli  Meeker,  supplied  down  to  January,  1840,  when  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kitchel 
commenced  laboring,  who  still  continues.    Owing  to  defective  records,  no  account  of 
revivals  of  religion,  or  of  additions  to  the  church,  can  be  given.    That  revivals  have 
occurred  there  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the  history  of  the  church,  at  thia 
time  has  little  to  give  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  past,  or  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Population,  438. 

For  the  above  facts,  and  many  of  those  that  relate  to  Sunderland,  the  compiler  is  in- 
debted to  Rev.  Mr.  Kitchel. 

PcRU.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  December  23d,  1807* 
consisting  of  eight  members — four  heads  of  families  with  their  wives.  The  first  settled 
minister,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Plympton,  of  Wardsborough,  was  ordained  December  29th, 
1813,  and  died  May  25th,  1814.  He  preached  a  few  times  previous  to  his  ordination, 
and  two  or  three  times  afterwards.  But  he  had  engaged  to  teach  a  school  for  the  winter, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  charge  in  the  spring.  He  died  on  tbe  day  on 
which  he  was  to  have  been  married,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  assigned  for  his  return 
to  Peru.  A  committee  of  the  church  were  present  at  the  funeral,  having  gone  to 
Wardsboro'  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  their  pastor  to  his  residence  among  the  people 
of  his  charge.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  called  to  follow  his  lifeless  remains  to  the 
grave.  He  had  not  a  collegiate  education ;  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  James  Tufts, 
of  Wardsboro*.  The  church  remained  without  a  settled  pastor  till  1836.  Supplied 
during  the  interval  by  missionaries  and  the  neighboring  ministers,  who  administered  the 
ordinances.  In  the  year  1825,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rawson  commenced  laboring  with  this 
church,  and  lefl  in  1828,  residing  a  part  of  the  time  in  town  and  the  other  part  in  Win- 
hall.  After  him.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hurd  supplied  for  three  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1834,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Brown  commenced  preaching  under  direction  of  the  Vermont  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society,  and  continned  four  months.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas 
Baldwin,  was  settled  June  15, 1836,  having  preached  about  a  year.  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
bom  in  Cavendish,  Vt.  Has  not  received  a  public  education.  Studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons.  The  Society  paid  Mr.  Hurd  $300,  salary.  They  have  never 
bound  themselves  to  pay  any  certain  sum  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  promised  to  give  a  com- 
fortable support.  They  pay  about  $150  in  money,  furnish  fuel,  a  parsonage,  and  28 
acres  of  land.  There  were  revivals  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hurd  in  1831-2,  and  81 
members  were  added  to  the  church.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  Mr.  Brown  being  the 
minister,  another  revival  was  enjoyed,  and  30  or  40  united  with  the  church.  Present 
number  of  church  members,  100.    Population,  578.    [Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin.] 

WiNHAitit.  Congregational  church  organized  1788,  October  2l8t.  Rev.  Blackleach 
Barrit  was  installed  January  2, 1793,  died  1795.  Rev.  Asael  Nott  was  ordained  pastor 
June  14th,  1837,  and  dismissed  October  14th,  1839.  Present  nuinber  of  members,  50. 
Revivals  have  been  enjoyed  in  this  place  at  different  time3>-1791, 1801,  1810,  1827, 
1836,  and  there  is  now  considerable  attention  to  religion.  The  particulars  in  the 
history  of  this  church  are  not  received  any  further  than  as  stated  above.  There  are  two 
meetlng-hou.«es  in  town,  about  a  mile  apart.  One  of  them  was  erected  in  1828,  and  the 
other  in  1834.  Mr.  Nott  studied  theoloey  with  Rev.  Justin  Parsons ;  was  not  graduated 
at  any  college.    After  leaving  Winhall,  he  preached  at  Hinsdillville,  Bennington. 
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XiXST  or  THS  O&ABVATBfl, 

AND  THOBB  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  DEGREES  AT  THE  SEVERAL  COLLEGES 

NEW  EHGIAIID,  NEW  TOBI,  AND  NEW  JEB8ET, 

FROM   1834, 

JLKD  AT  OTHER  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  THEIR 

FOUNDATION  TO  1841/ 

EXHIBITING 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  CATALOGUES  OF  THOSE  INSTITUTIONS. 


By  Mellen  CluumberlAlBy 

CoDOoi'd,  N.  H* 


Mto  «Jb«.  OeUtge, 

1784  Dickinson, 

1801  Franklin, 

1802  Jefferson, 

1803  Jefferson, 

1804  Univ.  N.C. 
1804  Dickinson, 
1804  Union, 
1809  Dickinson, 

1811  Franklin, 

1812  Univ.  N.  C. 
1812  Jefferson, 

1815  Dickinson, 

1816  Univ.  N.C. 

1816  Franklin, 

1817  Jefferson, 

1817  Yale, 

1818  Middlebary, 

1819  Franklin, 

1820  Bowdoin, 

1821  Williams, 
1821  Col.  D.C. 

1821  Dickinson, 

1822  Jefferson, 

1823  New  Jersey, 

1822  H.L.T.L 

1823  Amherst, 

1824  Dickinson, 


PRKSiDsars. 

Rev.  Charlis  Nsbbit,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Josi4H  Meios,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  John  Watson, 

Rev.  James  Dunlap, 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,!  D,  D. 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson,!  D.  D. 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  Browh,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Andrew  Wtlie,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  McKnightj 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  Finlet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  M'Millan, 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Dat,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Moses  Waddel,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Stauohton,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 

Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Nathan  Kendrice,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Neill,  D.  D. 


1804 
1811 
1802 
1811 
1812 
1809 

1815 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1832 
1817 
1822 

1839 
1829 
1839 
1836 

1824 


1829 


*  Tb«  Trieooiali  of  Mveral  colIeMt  do  not  eontaln  tha  gradnatiDf  olaai  of  184L  Thar  will  ba  foood  la 
tha  Ibt  aa  followi,  ris.  Bow.  1840 ;  Bro.  1836 ;  Col.  1836 ;  Dart.  1840 }  Harv.  1840 ;  N.  J.  I840 ;  Obar.  1840; 
Wat.  1840;  W.R.  1836. 

t  Rar.  Joaeph  Caldwall,  0.  D.  waa  tha  firat  Praaidant  of  tha  UnlTarait/  of  North  Carolina.    Ha  wo 

Keaded  by  tha  followinf  praiidiog  ProfiMaora :— Rer  Darid  Karr,  1796-6;  Rav.  Cbariaa  W.  Harria, 
6;  Bar.  Joaapb  Caldwail,  O.  D.  1796-7, 17W— 1804;  R«v.  Jamaa  S.  GillaapkL  1797-99. 
X  Dr.  Davidson  was  appointed  as  Prasidant  pra  Ui^>9r4»    Rav.  John  MaKnif  ht  waa  alio  appolntad 
prstM*. 
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Jniueted 

into  ttjfict,  ColUg§, 

1824  Nashville, 

1824  Miami, 

1825  Rutgers, 

1827  Brown, 

1828  Dartmouth, 

1828  Col.  D.  C. 

1829  Harvard, 
1829  Franklin, 

1829  Columbia, 

1830  Dickinson, 
1830  Wesleyan, 

1830  Western  Reserve, 

1831  Univ.  N.  Y. 

1832  W.  Pa. 

1833  Waterville, 

1833  Dickinson, 

1834  Western  Reserve, 

1835  Univ.  N.  C. 
1835  Hamilton, 

1835  Oberlin, 

1836  Williams, 
1836  Waterville, 
1839  Bowdoin, 
1839  Hamilton, 

1839  Univ.  N.  Y. 

1840  Middlebury, 

1840  Rutgers, 
1838  MarietU, 

1841  Wesleyan, 
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Rev.  Philip  Lindslet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Francis  Watlard,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Josiah  Qdinct,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D. 

William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fise,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs, 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D. 

Rev.  David  M'Conaught,  D.  D. 

Rev.  RuFus  Babcocx,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D. 

Rev.  George  £.  Pierce,  D.  D. 

Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Pennet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Asa  Mahan. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  D.  D. 

Rev.  Simeon  North,  M.  A. 

Hon.  Theodore  Frelinohutsen,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Abraham  B.  Hasbrouck,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joel  H.  Linslet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D. 


fWor. 


1840 


183S 
1839 
1833 
1839 

1836 


1839 


EXPLAJ^ATIOJfS. 

The  fonowinf  ft  de«(giMd  at  •  eootinoation  of  the  Lift  of  Oradaatoef  prepared  for  the  Reficter,  hf  tb» 
fcte  John  Farmxb,  E«q.,  io  connection  with  the  compiler  of  thie  article;  and  the  whole  to  form  a  com* 

£lete  liat  of  the  graduate!  of  all  the  Collegea  in  the  United  Statei,  from  their  foundation  Io  eif  hteeo 
ondred  and  forty-one.    It  haa  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  to  make  the  liat  complete  and  perfect  with 
regard  to  all  the  Collegea  in  tho  Union;  but  Uiii  has  been  foond  im|K»aible.    Several  loetitationa  haw 
neither  pobliahed  Triennials  nor  prcterired  the  names  of  their  graduates;  and  of  coarse,  anpjicatioo  to 
such,  haa  been  made  in  vain.    This  Is  eapeciallj  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  and  respeetabia 
InstitDtiona  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  for  the  above  mentioned  reaaons,  (be  names  of  the  graduates 
at  the  Collegea  of  these  States  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  following  Index.    Manv  who  were  educated  at 
thoae  Institutions,  did  not  receive  a  full  courae  of  inatructtoo,  and  that  only,  having  particalar  relereoea 
to  their  profeasion.    The  records  of  William  and  Mary  College  were  destroyed  by  fire.    Bo  this  liat  is 
not  complete.    Nor  is  it  in  every  reapect  perfect.    With  regard  to  Waahington  College,  Pa.  it  te  onlf 
known  that  the  persona  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Index  graduated  between  1809  and  1890;  bit  aab> 
sequent  to  this,  the  Triennial  assigns  the  atudents  to  their  respective  yeara  of  gradaatioo.    In  aeveral 
eataloguea  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  dialinguiah  tboee  who  have  been  ordained  elergymea,  or 
held  civil  oflSces:— many  havo  only  the  initial  letter  of  their  Chriatian  names  given,  and  some  not  even 
that.    The  following  abbreviationa  have  be«n  uaed,  viz: — Amh.  for  Amherst;  Bow.  for  Bowdoin;  Rro. 
for  Brown  Univeraity  ;  Col.  for  Columbia  College,  formerlv  called  King*s  College ;  C.  D.  C.  for  Columbian 
College,  District  of  Coluroltia;  Dart,  for  Dartreouth;  Dick,  for  Dickinaon  College,  Pennsylvania;  Frank, 
for  Franklin  College,  sometimes  called  Univeraitv  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  Georgia;  Ham.  for  Haniltoo 


Butgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Un.  for  Union  College,  Fchenectady,  N.  Y. :  U.  N.  C.  for  the 
University  of  .Vorth  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  U.  N.  Y.  for  the  University  of  New  York;  Waab.  for 
Washington  Collese,  Hartford.  Ct  W.  Pa.  for  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania  ;  Wat.  for  Waterville 
College,  Maine;  We«.  for  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.;  Wma.  for  wilKams  College,  Ma. 
W.  R.  for  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio.  The  most  important  college  and  civil  titles  are 
appended  to  the  namea  of  graduatea.  The  namea  of  the  Preaidents  of  the  United  States  are  printed  in 
eapitals  ;  Judges  of  the  Bupreroe  Court  of  the  U.  S.  and  Senators  in  Congress  in  amall  eapitala.  Thoae 
who  have  bi>en  Governors  of  States  or  Territories  have  a  *  prefixed  to  their  names ;  those  wlio  have  baen 
Judges  of  the  highest  Courts  in  a  State  or  Territory,  have  a  f  prefixed,  and  members  of  Congress  8|t; 
ordained  ministers  are  printed  in  italics.  Where  a  dash  piecedes  a  name,  it  shows  that  the  person  was 
not  a  graduate  at  the  college  named,  but  received  at  that  college  the  degree  designated.  Profeaaora  and 
tutors  are  respectively  distinguished  by  Prof,  and  Tut.  When  tba  Mcood  dag raa  was  aoofiirnd  at  any 
atber  than  the  nsual  time,  the  date  is  given. 
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Abbey 
1S38  Tale         David  A. 

Abbot 
U35  Harv.        Geoqpe  J. 
1836  Bow.         Samuel  P.,  Mr. 
1838  Bow.        Howard  B.,  Mr. 

1838  Harv.       Samttel  L. 

1839  Dart.        James  J.,  Tat. 
1340  Bow.         Esra 

1840  Bow.         Alexander  H. 
1840  Dart.         James  A. 
IMl  Un.  Alfred  A. 

Abbott 

1836  Yale         Josiah,  JMr. 
1835  Yale         John  S. 

1835  Un.  C. 

1837  Han.  Lyman 
1897  Mid.  C^aoncv 
1840  Yale  Levi 

Abel 
WD  Ober.       Benjamin  F. 
Abernathy 

1838  Naib.        Gilbert  T. 
18»  Nadi.        Alfred  U. 

Abert 
1838  N.J.        James  W. 

Acee 
1817  Frank.      Erasmoi  L.,  Mr. 

.  .Acheson 
119, '30  W:Pa.  Alexander  W.,  Bfr. 
U33  U.  N.  Y.  Joeepb,  Mr. 
1836  U.N.  Y.  P. 

Acker 

1836  YaJe        Joel  M. 

Adair 

1798  Dick.       Jamet 

1830  Jeff.         WidUoM  A.,  Mr. 
1838  Ober.       SaoDuel  L. 

Adams 

1819  Jeff.  Jamtet 

1829  Frank.  James,  Mr. 

I8S9  Freak.  William  E. 

1829C.D.C.  George  F. 

1831  Jeff.  James,  Mr. 
1835  YaJe  Daniel  L.,  Mr. 
1835  Yale  Ebeneser  B.,  Mr. 
1835  Bow.  Gtorge  W. 

1835  Amh.        Ezra 

1836  Wes.    —Charles,  Mr.,  B.  A.  at  Bow. 
1896  Bow.        Aaron  C. 

1836  Dart  Ezra  E, 

1837  Harv.  Joseph  H. 
1837  HsBL  Thomas  P. 
1837  Ober.  Charles 

1837  Hid.  John 

1838  Yale  John  M. 

1839  Harv.  John  C. 
1839  Dart  Ephraim 

1839  Mid.     —Charles  B.,  Mr.,  aad  al  Amh. 

1839  Haau       Seymow  W.  [Prof. 

1840  Man.       Eli  P. 

1840  Ober.  A»oa& 
18il  Ua.  James 
\^\  Wes.  Henry  W. 

1841  Nash.  Nathan 
1841  Yale  Francis  M. 

Addiaoo 
'$,'30  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr.,M.  D. 
^S.'SOW.  Pa.  Alexander 
I834G.D.C.  WiUianM. 


Adkins 

1839  Mari.        Erastus 

Agnew 
1798  Dick.       Samuel,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Jeff.  Med. 

[Col. 
1823  Dick.        John  H,,  Mr.,  Prof,  al  W.  Pa. 
1829  Dick.        David 
1829  Dick.        John  JB. 

Aikeo 
1838  Dart.        Charles 
ia39  Dart.        James 

Ainsworth 

1840  Dart.        Frederick  S. 

yk  iKaq 

1832  Bro.         Obadiah  W. 
AlbertsoQ 

1837  Yale         Joseph  C. 

Alden 

837  Wms.  —Joseph,  Mr.  and  Prof.— Mr.  and 
839  Amh.   Ebeneser  [Tuu  N J.— D J).  Ua. 

Alder 

839  Wes.     —Robert,  D.  D.  Eng. 
Alexander 

798  Dick.        John  B. 
812  Dick.        Samuel,  Mr. 
816  U.  N.  C.  William  J. 

816  U.  N.  C.  Lawson  H. 

817  U.  N.  C.  Richard  H. 

820  U.  N.  C.  Cyrus  A.,  M.  D. 

821  U.  N.  C.  Nathanael  W. 
&25  U.  N.  C.  Charles  E. 

825  U.  N.  C.  Elam 

826  Jeff.  James 

827  U.  N.  C.  Charles  W.  H. 

828  Jeff.         Robert  J. 

831  Jeff.  Jamee,  Mr. 

836  N.  J.  —Archibald,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
836  Yale         Asa  G. 

838  N.  J.         Samuel  D. 

839  Jeff.         John  E. 

840  N.  J.        Henry  M. 

Aliger 
835  Rut.         John  B.,  Mr. 

Allen 
805  Jeff.         Motes,  Mr.  'SS. 
807  Frank.     John 
826  U.  N.  C.  Albert  V. 
830  Nash.       Georse  W. 
830  Jeff.         BelaS. 

832  W.  R.       Dudley,  M.  D. 

834  Mid.         Benjamin  B.,  Mr. 

835  N.  J.        William  G.,  Mr. 
835  Wbm.       Samuel  A. 

1835  Harv.       William  H.,  Mr. 
835  Wat.        Lawrence  B. 
835  Bow.        Stephen,  Mr. 

835  Bow.        Charles  E.,  Mr. 

836  Yale  ^Charles,  Mr. 

836  Amh.        Nathan,  Mr* 

837  Harv.       William 

837  N.  J.        Job  M. 

838  Amh.       Ephraim  W. 
838  N.  J.  — Roderic,  Mr. 
838  N.  J.        James  M. 
838  N.  J.         William  T. 

838  Ober.       George  N. 

839  Bow.        Charles  F. 

839  U.  N.  Y.  James  H. 

840  Harv.       Joseph  H. 
840  Yale    -^tAm  W.,  Mr. 
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1840  Un.  J.  Boyd 

1841  Amh.  Samuel  H. 
1841  Mid.  Rollin  D.  H. 
1841  Un.  G«orge  W. 

Alley 

1840  Tale        John  B. 

Allison 
18S0  V.  N.  C.  Richard,  Mr. 

1824  U.  N.  C.  John,  M.  D. 
18S7  U.  N.  C.  Robert  G. 

1834  Jeff.         R.  a,  Mr.  ^38,  M.  D. 

Allyn 

1841  Wet.        Robert 

Alston 
18S4  U.  N.  C.  Willis  W. 
18S4  U.  N.  C.  Benjamin  H.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1829  U.  N.  C.  Phiip  W,,  Mr.  'SS. 
1838  U.  N.  C.  Kemp  P. 

Alton 
1838  Wmt.       Davia 

Alveraon 
1838  Wes.        James  L.,  Mr. 

Alves 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  I. 
1826  U.N.C.  Waiter,  M.D. 

Alvord 
1836  Un.  Fenn  C. 

1838  Un.  Daniel  W. 

Alward 
1836  N.  J.        Jonathan  P.,  Mr. 

Ames 
1836  Daru        Charles  P. 

1839  Dart.        Isaac 

Amis 
1801  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  E. 

Ancrum 
1836  N.  J.        William  A. 

Anderson 

1808  Jeff.         Jokn,  D.  D. 

1812  Jeff.         Abraham 

'09,  W  W.  Pa.  A. 

W,  '30  W.  Pa.  T.  L.,  Mr. 

'Og,  ^30  W.  Pa.  W.  a,  Mr.  and  at  Mia.  ^34. 

1819  U.  N.  C.  Walker.  Mr.  and  Prof. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  W.  E ,  Mr.  ^29. 

1826  Nash,   —haae,  D.  D. 
1833  Mia.         Charles,  Mr.  '99. 

1833  Mia.        William 

1834  U.  N.  C.  Albert  O. 
1834  Mia.     —  William  C,  Mr. 
1834  Jeff.         A.  Adams 

1836  Yale  Edwin  A.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

1836  Nash.  Robert  A. 

1836  Mid.  ^-^amet,  Mr. 

1836  W.  Pm.     John  B. 

1836  Dart.  ^Rufiu,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Bow.  '18. 

1836  Nash.  Isaac  F. 

1837  Mia.  James  H. 

1837  Wes.        William  H.,  Bfr. 

1838  Frank.      E. 

1838  Frank.  L. 

1839  Wms.  Alvaa  S. 

1840  Jeff.  J.  PalloB 
1840  Un.  Charles 

1840  Wat.        Martin  B. 

1841  Frank.   A. 
1841  Frank.   J. 

Andre  vr 

1837  Bow.  John  A. 
1839  Yale  John  T. 
1841  Mid.         George  L. 

Andrews 
1812  Jeff:         WtUi 


821  Jeff.         Lewis  W. 

826  U.  N.  C.  BiUu  M,,  Mr.  'SI,  Tot. 
835  Jeff.  W.  E. 

835  Un.  Samuel  T. 

836  Amh.        David 

837  Mia.         James  H. 

837  Wms.       Israel  W.,  Prof.  Blari. 

837  C.  D.  C.  James  G. 

838  Bow.        Dean 

839  Wms.       Samuel  J. 
839  W.  R.      Claudius  B. 

Anistaki 
837  Wash.      John 
Annan 

824  Dick.        WiiHam,  Mr. 

824  Dick.        John  £,,  Mr. 

Annin 
839  N.J.        JoaephH. 

Anthony 
833  Bro.         Henry  R 

Applegate 
837  Un.  Josiah  H. 

841  U.N.Y Josiah,  Mr. 

Appleton 
835  Harv.       Benjamin  B.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
835  Harv.       Edward 

Arbothnot 
823  Jeff.         Jama,  Mr.  '28. 

Archer 
835  Wms.       Ornon 

835  N.  J.         James 

839  N.  J.        John  G. 

Arey 

840  Dart.        Nathanael  H. 

Argyras 
840  Yale         BasO 
Armat 

827  Jeff.         Thomas,  Bfr.  '35. 

Armor 

808  Dick.        John  W. 

Armstetd 
804  U.  N.  C.  Richard 

Armstrong 

823  Dick.        Alfred.  Mr. 

825  C.  D.  C.  John,  Mr.  '29. 
827  Dick.        Richard,  Mr. 

827  U.  N.  C.  James  W.,  Mr.  '33. 

830  Mia.         Thomas 

832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  L.,  Tut 

836  Jeff.      —John,  Mr.,  ProC 

837  W.  Pa.     James 

838  Nash.       Josiah  N. 

Arnell 

840  Amh.       David  R. 

Arnold 
832  Bro.  Jonathan  E.,  Mr. 

837  Yale         Owen  B. 

839  Wes.        Joseph  T. 

841  Yale         WUliam  W. 

Arnot 
841  Jeff.         Moses 

Ash 

839  Amh.        George  W. 

Ashborner 

840  Yale         William  E. 

Ashby 
837  Amh.        John  L. 

Ashe 
832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  S.,  Mr.  '38. 
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1812 


1841 

1838 

1825 

1825 

1838 
1841 


806 
838 
838 
839 
810 

813 
836 
839 

840 

835 

830 

841 

839 
839 
839 
840 

837 
841 

823 
836 
836 
837 
839 
839 
840 
840 
841 

833 
834 
839 

840 

836 
837 
841 

840 
840 

833 
835 
836 
839 
840 


Ashlej 
FVank.     Nathaaiel 

Ashman 
Un.  Silas  H. 

Ashworth 
Nash.       Jasper  R. 

Aspinwall 
Harv.       WiUiam 

Aten 
Jeff.         Charles  M. 

Atkeraon 
Frank.      Edmand,  Mr. 

Atkins 
Harv.       BeDJamin  F. 
U.N.  C.  Benjamin F. 

Atkinson 
Frank.     John 
Harv.       William  P. 
Daru       Moses  L. 
Frank.      A. 
Nash.       Roger  P. 

Atwater 
U.N.C.  "-Jeremiah,  D.  D.  Pres.  Dick.Coll. 
Yale         £<lward£.,Mr. 
YaJe         David  F. 

Atwood 
Yale         Garwood  H. 

Auld 
Col.  Jedediah  B. 

Aarand 

Dick.        Henry 

Austen 
Yale         Phillip  H. 

Aastin 
Harv.       Loring  H. 
Harv.        Henry  D. 
Un.  James  M. 

Jeff.         George  £. 

Averill 

Amh.        James' 
Un.  WUliam  J. 

Avery 

U.N.C John,  D.  D.,  Mr.  at  Yale  '17. 

Yale  Charles  P. 
DarU  Thomas  B. 
U.  N.  C.  William  W. 

Clarke  M. 

William  P. 

Edward  M. 

Samuel  S. 

Thomas  L. 


U.  N.  C. 
Amh. 
Yale 
Wat 
U.  N.  C. 

Ayer 

Bro. 
Bro. 
Bow. 

Aylwin 
Harv.       Henry 
Ayres 


Darias 
Oliver 
Samuel  H. 


Yale 
Yale 
Amh. 

Babb 
Dick. 
Dick. 


Jared  A. 
William  O. 
Rowland 

Clement  E. 
Edmund  B. 


Babcock 

Mid.  Hiram  A.,  Mr.,  W.  R. 

Un.  B.  Pratt 

W.  R.  William  H.,  Mr. 

Wash.  William  J. 

Yale  James  S. 


1840  Ham.       John  E. 

1841  Un.  Theodore 

Bache 
1837  U.N.Y.  —Alexander  D.,  LL.  D. 

Bachelor 
1840  U.  N.  Y.  Leonard 

Backhouse 
1830  U.  N.  C.  John  A.,  Mr.  '38,  Tut. 

Backas 

1836  Un.  William  H. 

1836  Yale         Franklin  T. 

Bacon 

18S7  Mia.  James  H.,  Mr.  '31. 

1836  Yale  Henry  W.,  Mr. 

1836  Frank.  A.  O. 

1837  Yale  William  T. 

1837  Harv.       John 

1838  Frank.      M. 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  G.  F. 

1838  Yale         Francis 
1840  Un.  John  J. 

Bacot 

1837  Yale         Henry  H. 

Badger 
1834  U.N.C.  —George  E.,  LL.  D.  and  at  Yale, 

1839  Dart        Joseph       [Mr.  '26,  Sec.  Navy. 

1840  Dart.        Samuel 

Badeau 
1839  N.  J.        Richard  M. 

Bagby 
1839  C.  D.  C.  Richard  H. 

BafffiT 

1837  Yale         Moses  M. 

1837  Un.  James  L. 

1839  Yale         Matthew  D. 

1841  Un.  D.  Taylor 

Bagnall 

1840  Wes.        William  R. 

Bailey 
1813  U.  N.  C.  William  E.,  Mr.  '26,  Prof.  Cbas. 


1834  Bro. 

1835  Bow. 

1835  Jeff. 

1836  Yale 

1836  Frank. 

1837  N.  J. 
1839  Yale 
1839  Nash. 
1839  Amh. 


Silas 

Edward  W.,  Mr. 

F.  E..  Mr.,  Dick.  '38. 

Thomas 

James  W. 

Alexander  H. 

Samuel 

David 

Joseph  H. 


[Coll.  S.  C. 


Bainbridge 
1841  H.L.T.I.  Samuel  M. 

Baird 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  William,  Mr. 


1822  Jeff. 
1827  Jeff. 
1831  Jeff. 
1834  Jeff 

1836  N.J. 

1837  Dick. 

1839  Dick. 

1840  Dick. 

1841  W.  Pa. 


Thomas  D.,  Mr. 
Robert,  Mr. 
Wathingtonf  Mr.  '35. 
C.y  Mr. 

Benjamin  R.,  Mr. 
William  M.,  Mr. 
Samuel 
Spencer  F. 
Absalom 


Baker 

1824  U.  N.  C.  Daniel  B. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Isaac,  M.  D. 
1832  Frank.      John  W.,  Mr.  '36. 

1835  N.  J.         Richard  M. 

1836  Bow.       Joseph 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  W.  E. 

1837  Wes.   — yOsmyn  C,  Mr. 
1839  Harv.       Nathaniel  B. 
1839  Amh.       Joseph  D. 
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839  N.  J.        Francis  A. 

840  C.D.C.  —1.,  Mr. 
840  Un.  D.  Bryan 

840  Frank.      S. 

841  Dick.       Charles  J. 

Balch 

835  Mid.         Nathaniel  A.,  Mr. 

Baldridge 

790  Dick.        WUliam 
826  Mia.         Samuel  C. 

Baldwin 
814  Frank.      William 

836  Amh.        Lemuel  N.,  Mr. 
836  Wms.       Alc^nion  8. 

836  Frank.      Francis  G. 

837  Un.  Lucius  D. 
837  Yale         William  B. 
839  Yale     ^^ohn  D.,  Mr. 
839  Dart        Cyrus 

841  Yale         Elijah 
841  Yale         William 
841  H.L.T.T.  GeorreC. 

Baldy 
839  N.  J.        Edward  H. 

Balkam 
837  Amh.        Uriah 

Ball 
799  Dick.       Samuel 
8!26  C.  D.  C.  Harvey,  Mr.  '36. 

831  CDC.  — £/t,  Mr. 

Ballard 
836  Harv.       James  M. 

836  Bow.        Sauford  K. 

837  Dart.        Nathan 
839  Un.  Augustas  L. 

Ballou 

832  Bro.  OrenA. 

Bancroft 

836  Amh.        David 
839  Amh.       James  H. 

839  Dart.        George 

Bangs 

833  Wes.    —  WUliam  M.,  Mr.,  A.  B.  at  Ohio 

834  Wes.        Aarou  C.  [Univ. 

835  Wes.        Elijah  K.,  Mr. 

Banister 

835  Amh.        Seth  W.,  Mr. 

840  N.  J.        John  M. 

Banks 

837  Frank.      W. 

841  Wes.        James  N. 
841  Jeff.  James  A. 

Bannister 

836  Wes.        Henry,  Mr. 

838  Wes.        Edward,  Mr. 

Barbazet 
835  Jeff.     —John  E.,  Mr.  Prof. 

Barbee 
825  U.  N.  C.  Allen  8.,  M.  D. 

Barber 
W.  '30  W.  Pa.  D.  L.,  Mr. 

835  Jpff.  R.  B. 

837  Amh.        Lucien 

838  Amh.       Luther  H. 

Barcalow 

836  Rut.         FarringtoB,  Mr. 

Bardwell 
889  Wms.       David  M. 
840  Amh.        Horatio  F. 
840  Mari.       Augustine 

Barker 
1834  Wat.       Frauds,  Mr. 


1837  Bow.       Benjamin  F.,  Bir. 

1838  Bow.       Amander 

Barkley 

1840  N.J.        James  J. 

Barksdale 
1838  U.  N.  C.  John  N. 

Barlow 
1810  Frank.  —Joel,  LL.  D.,  Mr.  at  Yale  'TS. 

Barnard 
1828  Frank.      Timothy  G. 
1837  Un.  Robert 

1837  Yale         Thomas  A. 
Joseph  F. 
S. 


1841  Yale 
1841  Frank. 


Barnes 


1831  W.  R. 
1836  Amh. 
1836  Harv. 

1838  Hanr. 

1839  Yale 

1840  U.  N.  C. 


Geofge  W. 

Erastus 
William  D. 
Edward  F. 
William 
David  A. 


Barnet 
1837  Jeff         William  G. 
Bamett 

1839  Mia.         James 

Bamam 
1841  Yale        Samael  W. 

Barr 
1805  Dick.       William 
18^4  Frank.  —  WilHam  H.,  D.  D.,  Mr. 
1827  U.  N.  C.  AbtaUm  IC,  Mr.  '9S. 
1830  W.  R.      Jbf^  W 
1835  W.  R.      Thomas  H.,  Mr. 

1840  Mia.         John 

Barrett 

1835  Mid.         Edwaid  8. 

1836  Yale         Newton,  Mr.  '40. 

1837  Un.  William 

1838  Dart.        James,  Mr. 

Barringer 
1826  U.  N.  C.  Daniel  M.,  Mr. 

Barriogton 
•09,  W  W.  Pa.  §.,  M.  D. 

Barron 
1834  Frank.      M.  L. 

Barrow 

1816  Nash.        David 
1826  Nash.       Washington 

1839  Wat.         Lewis 

Barrows 

1834  Wat.        Ailm,  Mr. 

1839  Bow.        William  G. 

1840  Amh.        George 

1840  Amh.       William 

Barry 
1829  Jeff.  William  P. 

1841  Yale         William  T.  & 

Barstow 
1836  Amh.       Julius  S. 
1839  Dart.        Ezekiel  H. 
1841  Yale         EphraimT. 

Bartlett 

1835  Wms.   —Hubbard,  M.  D. 


1835  Dart. 

1835  Dart. 

1836  Dart. 

1836  Hanr. 

1837  N.  J. 

1838  Ober. 

1838  Yale 

1839  Amh. 

1840  Un. 


Frederick,  Mr. 
Joseph,  Mr.  Tut 
Samuel  C,  Tat 
Robert,  TuU 
—William  H.  C,  Mr.,  Prof,  nt 
Enoch  N.  [West  Point 

John  K.,  M.  D. 
Ellis 
Geeig« 
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Bortlj 

18S9  JefT.         Thomat  W.,  Mr.  ^33. 

Barter 
183S  Jeff.         Jamef  L.,  Mr.  ^36. 

Barton 
1890  Dick.    —Edward  H.,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  U.  Pa. 
1838  Mid.         Naibaa 

Bartow 
1835  Frank.      FrancitS. 

Bascom 

1890  W.  R.  EUery,  Mr. 
1838  Mid.  M^ilHam  P.,  Mr.  Tut. 

1838  Wes.     — /loiry  B.,  D.  D.,  Prof,  at  An- 

[gusia  Col.  Ky. 
Bass 

1834  Nash.    —John  M.,  Mr. 

Bassett 

1838  Bow.        ElbridgeO. 
Batchelder 

1840  Amb.        James  L. 

1841  Ua.  George  H. 

Batcbeller 

1835  Dart        Breed,  Mr. 

Bate 
1838  Harr.       Gerard  B. 

Bates 

1833  Mid.  John  C,  Mr. 

1835  Mid.  Prentiss,  Mr. 

1835  Mid.  ^MerriU,  Mr. 

1836  Un.  Heury  H. 

1836  Wes.        Dwigbi  £.,  Mr. 

1837  Mid.         Sheridan  F. 
1837  Mid.  Sylvanus 

1837  Mid.         William,  Mr. 

1838  Un.  John  8. 

1839  Wes.        Francis  A. 

1839  Dick.        Daniel  C.  M. 

1840  Ober.       Henry 

Battell 

1839  Yale         Bobbins 

Battin 

1839  Wash.      Stephen  H. 

Battle 

1820  U.  N.  C.  tWilliam  H. 
18:28  U.  N.  C.  Richard  H. 
1835  U.  N.  C.  Christopher  C. 

Baugber 
18t6  Dick.        Henry  L. 

Baxter 
1812  U  N.  C.   George  A.,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Wash. 

1840  Frank.      A.  [and  Un.  Theo.  Seal. 

Bayley 

1835  Wash.      James  R. 
1837  Amb.        Calvin  C. 

Beach 
1835  Yale         Aaron  C,  Mr. 


1836  Yale 

William 

1838  Un. 

John  H. 

1838  N.  J. 

Bloom  field  J. 

1838  N.  J. 

2>nas  L. 

1839  Yale 

John  S. 

1839  N.  J. 

Horatio 

1841  Wash. 

Alfred  B, 

Beal 

1823  Frank. 

Thomas  N.,  Mr.  '28. 

1830  Frank. 

Benjamin  B. 

1835  Harv. 

Joseph  S. 

Beaman 

1837  Amh. 

Wanvn  H. 

1840  Un. 

JohoB. 

Beane 

1836  Dart.        Samuel,  Mr. 

Beardslee 

1837  Oher.       Julias  O. 

Beardsley 

1835  N.  J.        John  C. 

1836  Un.  Samuel  R. 
1839  N.  J.         Charles  S. 

1839  Yale     —Wells,  M.  D. 

Beasley 

1840  Yale         Peter  R. 

Bebee 
1839  Un.  Z.  Lawrence 

Beck 

1824  Frank.      David 

1835  Rut.      — Theodoric  R.,  LL.  D.,  M.  D. 
1839  N.  J.         Alfred  J.  [Mr.  and  at  Un* 

Becket 
'09,  ^30  W.Pa.J.  B. 
Beckwith 

1836  Ham.    —George  D.,  Mr. 

1839  Un.  Henry  W. 

1840  Mid.         Julius  A. 

Bedell 

1830  Dick.    ^Gregory  T.,  D.  D.,  A.  B.  at  Un. 
1840  U.N.Y.  — G.  Tbunion,  Mr.  [1811. 

Bedford 

1831  Nash.        Robert  W. 
1833  Nash.        Charles  R. 

1840  Nash.        John  R. 

Beebee 

1837  Ham.    —Pierre  O.,  Mr. 

1838  Ham.        Samuel  J.  M. 

Beecber 
1823  Jeff.         Jacob,  Mr. '28. 

1838  Un.  C. 

1841  Yale         Luther  F. 

1841  Man.    ^Edward,  D.  D.  Pres.  111.  Coll. 
Beers 

1839  Amh.        George  W. 
1839  U.  N.  Y.  Henry  N. 
1839  Wash.      George  W. 

Beeson 

1839  W.  Pa.     C.  H.. 

Begff 
1833  Jeff.  William 

Beir 

1836  Jeff.         Thomas 

Beirne 

1840  Yale         Christopher  J. 

Belcber 

1831  Frank.      Robert 

1837  Harv.       Clifford 

Belden 

1835  Un.  Henry 

1836  Un.       —William,  B.  A. 

1841  Yale         Ebenezer  B. 

Belknap 
1836  N.  J.        Aaron  B. 

Bell 

1802  Dick.  Samuel 

1814  Nash.  John 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  S. 

1828  Jeff.  James  S.,  Mr.  'Sft. 

1830  Dick.  James 

1831  Dick.  James  W. 
1836  Wms.  Hiram 

1836  W.  Pa.     WUiiam  Q.,  Mr. 
1836  Mia.         John  W. 

1838  Dart.       Christopher  T. 
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839  Hanr.      Charles  E. 
841  Jeff.         Heoiy  R. 

Bellamy 

835  Mid.        Rufut  K.,  Mr. 

Bellowes 

838  N.  J.        Charles  T. 

Bellville 

840  Mia.         William 

Belser 

836  N.  J.        Junius  J.,  Mr. 

Belt 

812  Dick.        Addison 
827  U.  N  C.  Thomas  W.,  M.  D. 
Belville 

839  N.  J.        James 

BemeDt 

841  Wes.        Samuel  & 

Bemis 

835  Harv.       Charles  V.,  M.  D. 

835  Harv.       George 

Benedict 

837  Wms.       Lewis 
837  Ham.       Edwin 

837  Rut.  Naihan  D.,  Mr. 

839  Ham.  Lewis 

840  Yale  Theodore  H. 
840  Wms.  Edmund  A. 

840  Un.  William  C. 

841  Rut.         Thomas  N. 

Benham 
837  Ham.       John  M. 

Beojamin 
839  Bow.        Samuel  E. 

Benneham 
801  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  D. 

BeDners 

837  U.  N.  C.  Augustus 

Bennet 
827  Jeff.         Itaac,  Mr.  *93, 
Bennett 

836  Bro.  Edward  A. 
839  Mia.         Martin  C. 

839  Un.  Hiram 

Bennin? 

834  Frank.      Henry  L. 
Benton 

836  Mid.         Sanwd  A.,  Mr. 
Bergen 

840  Wms        Henry 
Berrien 

806  Frank.      Thomas  M.,  Mr.  ^23. 

838  N.  J.        James  L. 

Berrier 
840  Rut.         J.  Van  Djke 

Berry 
dSS  Mid.         Joshua  D.,  Mr. 

839  Dart.        Charles  T. 

839  Dart        Nehemiah  C. 

Berryhill 

835  W.  Pa.    John,  Mr. 

Berryman 

840  C.  D.  C.  F.  W. 

Best 
806  Frank.  ^WUliam,  D.  D. 

Bethune 
823  Dick.        George  U.,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Fenn. 
823  Frank.      James  N.,  Mr. 

Betton 
1835  Dart.        George  O. 


Bettf 

837  Rut     ^^amnel  R.,  LL.  D. 

838  W.  R.      Alfred  H.,  Mr. 

839  Wms.       Charles  D. 

Bevan 
823  Frank.  —Joseph  V. 
Beverly 

812  Dick.        William  B. 

813  Dick.       James  B. 

Bibb 

828  Nash.       Thomas 

Bickford 
841  Wat        Calvin 
Bicknell 

838  Ham.       George  F. 

Biddle 

831  Dick.    — James  C,  Mr* 

832  U.  M.  C.  Samuel  S. 
837  N.  J.        Charles  T. 

839  Yale         Thomas  B. 
839  Dick.       James  D. 

Bidwell 

834  W.  R.      Caleb  H. 
841  Wms.       Edwin  C. 

Bigelow 

835  Un.  John 

836  Harv.       Henry 
836  Mid.  Aaron  H. 

836  Un.  Harry  F. 

837  Harv.       Henry  J. 

838  Wes.        Artemas,  Mr. 

838  Amh.        Andrew 

Bilbo 
8il  Nash.       William  N. 
Billinffs 

839  Dart.       James  C. 

Bingham 
825  U.  N.  C.  William  h,  Mr.  '32. 
839  Mid.         Hiram 

Birch 

829  Dick.       Robert,  Mr.  Tale. 

Birchard 
837  Yale         William  M. 

Birckhead 
813  Dick.       Lenox 

Bird 

805  Frank. 
831  Bm. 

839  Yale 

840  Dick. 

840  Un. 

Birdaeye 

841  Yale         Lucian 

Birney 

836  Mia.         James 

Biabee 
839  Mid.         Charles  C. 

Bishop 
828  Mia.  George  B,,  Mr.,  Prof. 

831  Dick.        William  S.,  Mr. 
831  Mia.         Robert  H.,  Mr.  ^39. 

833  Mia.         Ebenezor 

837  Rut  Howard 
841  Mia.  John  M. 
841  Un.  Reuben 

Bissell 
835  Yale         William  C. 
839  Yale         Henry  N. 
839  Yale     ^Emery,  M.  D. 


Wilson 

Francis  W.,  Mr. 
Laurence  D. 
John  F. 
J.  Herman 
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Bitteoffir 
1899  C.  D.  C.  Edmund  C. 

Bittner 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Georgp  8.,  Mr.,  Tut,  M.  D. 

Bixby 
1832  Jeff.         Herbert 

Black 
1800  Dick.    --Robert,  D.  D. 
1802  Dick.      tJames  R.,  Mr. 
1826  Nash.    —Samuel  B.,  Mr. 
1836  Yale         John  W. 
1836  N.  J.        John,  Mr. 

BlackbarQ 

1839  Jeff.         Moses 

Blackford 

1812  Dick.       Thomas  T.,  M.  D.,  Penn. 

Blackiston 
1814  Dick.       Samuel  D. 

Blackledge 

1813  U.  N.  C.  y  William  S. 

1813  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  W.,  Mr.  '90. 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Benjamin  F.,  M.  D. 

Blackshear 

1826  Frank.      Joseph  H. 
1828  Frank.      Thomas  £. 

Blackwell 
1838  N.  J.        Clayton 

1840  Nash.        William  R. 

1841  Rat.         Frederick  C. 

Blaikie 
1341  Amh.       Andrew 
Blain 

TO,  W  W.  Pa.  John  8. 
1835  Un.  Henry  R. 

1835  Mia.         Wilson 

Blaine 

1814  Dick.       Ephraim  M.,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  Penn. 

Blair 
1787  Dick.       Isaiah,  Mr. 

1827  Jeff.  WiUiam,  Mr. 
'09,'30W.Pa.A.,M.D. 
183«  Mid.         Charles  H. 

1838  Jeff.         8.  S. 

1839  Un.  Austine 
1841  Wes.       James  G. 

Blake 

1834  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  R.,  Mr.,  Tut. 

1835  Yale         Edward  S.,  Mr. 
1835  Bow.         Joseph,  Mr. 
1835  Amh.        Mortimer,  Mr. 

1835  Hary.       Harrison  O.  O. 

1836  Mid.         John 

1838  Bow.  Maurice  C. 

1838  Amh.  Horace  T. 

1839  Un.  William  J. 
1839  Yale  Eli  W. 
1841  Wms.  Henry  B. 

Blakely 

1838  Man.        Abnm 

Blakeman 

1837  Yale        Phineas 

Blanchard 

1839  Wes.    —Orlando,  Mr. 

1840  Bow.        William  S. 

Blaney 

1838  W.  Pa.     John  H. 
1838  N.  J.        James  W. 

Bledsoe 
1832  Nash.       Oscar  F. 
1835  U.N.Y.— Albert  F.,  Mr. 

VOL.  xv.  19 


Bliss 

836  Mid.         Calyin  P.,  Mr. 

837  Amh.        Edwin  £. 

Blockson 
840  W.  Pa.    John  B. 

Blodget 
833  Jeff.         William  H.,  Mr.  '37. 

838  Amh.       Edward  P. 

Blood 

838  Wes.        Lorenzo  W.,  Mr. 
840  Hary.       Benjamin  F. 

Bloant 
840  Mia.         John  R. 

Blume 
824  U.  N.  C.  Beiyamio  B.,  Blr.  '31. 

BIythe 
812  Dick.        Calvin,  Mr. 

Boardman 

839  Yale         William  R. 

Bobbitt 
809  U.  N.  C.  John 
Bockee 

836  Un.  Jacob 

Bocock 

835  Amh.       John  H. 

Boddie 

836  Nash.       Charies  E. 

Bogart 

836  N.  J.        William  S.,  Mr. 

BogffS 

833  W.  Pa.     T,  M.,  Mr. 

834  W.  Pa.     Jamee,  Mr. 

Boice 

823  Dick.       Ira  C,  Mr. 

Boies 

839  Un.  David  A. 

Bond 

824  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 

834  U.  N.  C.  William  P.,  Mr.  'SB,  Tut. 

835  Amh.        JViUiam  B. 

837  Bow.        Elias 

840  Wash.      Josiah 

840  Hary.       Henry  F. 

841  Amh.       Ephraim  W. 

Boner 

837  W.  Pa.     Wmm 

Bonnell 

836  W.  Pa.     W,  W.,  Mr. 

838  W.  Pa.     John  M. 

Bonner 
833  Mia.         James  R. 

836  Frank.      James  F. 

Bonney 

839  Amh.       Elias  H. 

Bonsall 
887  N.  J.        Jesse  O. 
Bookstaver 

837  Rut.         Jacob,  Mr. 

Boomer 
836  Un.  Lyman  E. 

Boon 
814  U.  N.  C.  WiUiam  A. 

Boott 

839  Hary.       Kirk 

Booth 
824  U.  N.  C.  Robert  H. 
828  U.  N.  C.  Edwin  G. 

840  Yale        Henry 

841  Yale        Sherman  M. 
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Borden 

1841  Wes.       BaUey  E. 

Borders 

1890  Frank.   John  M.,  Mr. 

1840  Frank.  |  A. 

Borrows 
1826  C.  D.  G.  Jowpb 
Bosley 

1841  Nash.       Charles 

Bostick 
1896  Nash.       Richard  W.  H. 
Boteler 

1895  N.  J.        Alexander  R.,  Blr. 

Botsford 
1899  Ober.       Ozro  D. 

Boalware 
18S6  C.  D.  C.  John 

Boaner 

1840  Frank.      B. 

Boutwell 

1896  Dart.       James 

Boavard 

1841  Jeff.         William  C. 

Bowditch 
1898  Harv.       William  L 
Bowdoin 

1891  C.  D.  C.  George  R.  J. 
1840  Amh.       Elbridge  G. 

Bowen 
1896  Jeff.         H.  F. 

1896  Mid.        Charles  K 

Bowland 

1826  Jeff.         Robert  G. 

Bowman 
1822  U.  N.  C.  James 
W,'90W.Pa.  J.  L.,Mr. 
'09,'90W.Pa.  W.R,,  Mr. 

1897  Dick.       Thomas,  Mr. 

1897  Bew.         Nathaniel 

1898  Harv.       Charles  D. 
1840  Dart.        Selwyn  B. 

Boyce 

1787  Dick.        John 

1829  Mia.         WUliam  M. 

1895  W.  Pa.     Alexander  S.,  Mr. 

Boyd 

1788  Dick. 
1790  Dick. 
1799  Dick. 
1809  Dick. 
1808  Dick. 
1824  Dick. 

1827  Jeff. 
1827  Jeff. 
1829  Jeff. 
1891  Jeff. 

1896  Jeff. 

1897  Un. 

1897  Ham. 

1898  Mia. 
1840  Jeff. 


John 
James  P. 
AUxondetf  Mr. 
Alexander t  Mr. 
WiUiamA, 
Samuel,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 
William  C. 
William 

Bankhead,  Mr.  ^95. 
Hunter  H.,  Mr.  '96. 
P.  D. 
John  N. 
Erasmus  J. 
Joseph  Y. 
Samuel  F. 


Boyer 

1806  Jeff.         8tq)hm,  Mr.  '16. 

Boyers 
1841  Jeff.        John  K. 

Boyes 

1827  Jeff.         James 

1828  Jeff.        James 

Boykin 
1806  Firank.     Samuel 


Boylan 
829  U.  N.  C.  Alexander  M.,  Mr. 
825  U.  N.  C.  William  P. 

Boyle 

899  N.  J.        T.  Tilford 
Boylston 

895  Harv.       Ward  N.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Boynton 

894  Mid.         Lucien  C. 

835  Mid.         John 

896  Mid.         Nathan  S. 

839  Wms.    -Charles  B.,  Mr. 

Brabrook 

895  C.  D.  C.  Beiuamin  F. 

Brace 
837  Yale        Joab,  Mr.  '41. 
841  Yale         Samuel 

Bradbury 
831  Wat.        Charles  W.,  Mr. 

897  Bow.        Ammi  R.,  Mr. 

Bracken 

802  Jeff  Reed 

897  Jeff.         Newton 

Bradford 

894  Wat.        Zabdiel 

836  Amh.        James 

837  C.  D.  C.  S.  Standish,  Mr. 

837  Bow.     ^Aldtn,  LL.D.,  Mr.  and  Tut., 

840  Un.  John  Q.  [Harv.  1786. 

Bradley 

834  W.  Pa.     W,,  Mr. 

835  Mid.         Milton 

835  Rut.  John  P.,  Mr. 

837  Un.  Chester 

837  Dart.  Cyrus  P. 

838  Frank.  J. 

841  Man.  George  B. 

Bradner 

840  N.  J.        Ira  S. 

Bradshaw 
835  Ham.       Robert 
8.17  Nash.       Edward 

839  Mid.         John 

Brady 

798  Dick.       Jooeph,  Mr. 
'09,'30W.Pa.JohnS. 

Bragdon 

841  Wes.        Edmund  E.  E. 

Bragg 
824  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr.  '28. 
838  Amh.       Jesse  K. 

Braken 
841  Jeff.         Thomas  A. 

Brakenridge 

792  Dick.       John 

809  Dick.       Alexander,  Mr. 

828  Dick.       Jamea  G.,  Mr. 

Branch 
801  U.N.C.  ||*JoHH.  Sen.  in  Cong.,  Sec.  of 

837  N.  J.        Jofleph  [Navy. 

838  N.  J.         Laurence  O.  B. 
841  H.L.T.I.  WUliam 

Brander 

898  Wash.      Helsop  G. 

Brandon 

799  Dick.       Armstrong 

Brandram 

895  U.N.Y.  ^Andrew,  D.  D. 

Branham 
895  Frank.      WaUerR. 
841  Mia.         John  L. 
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'    BrmDtly 

1831  Bro.      —WiOiam  T.,  D.  D. 

Bray  ton 
1836  Uo.  Edward  S. 

Bready 
1829  Dick.       James  H.,  Mr. 

Breck 

1838  Dart        William 

Breden 
1795  Dick.        Walter 
1197  Dick.        Wiiliam 

Brewer 

1825  C.  D.  C.  John 

1835  Un.  James 

1836  Harv.       Thomas  M.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1836  Hanr.       Edward 

1838  Harv.       Darius  R. 

1838  Wes.        Hamilton 

Brewster 

1839  Wms.       John  M. 

Brice 
1838  Jeff.         Walter 
Brickett 

1840  Dart.        Henry 

Bridge 
1836  Wms.   —Alexander,  M.  D. 
1838  Un.  Charles 

Bridgera 

1841  U.  N.  C.   Robert  R. 

Bridges 
18U  Dick.       Robert,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  Penn. 
Bridgham 

183S  Bro.         Samuel  W. 
1834  Bro.  Joseph 

Bridgman 
1841  U JI.Y.  — £?.  a,  D.  D. 

Briggs 
1829  Dick.        Joseph 

1832  C.  D.  C.  William  J.  T. 

1834  Mid.     — Ebenezer  N.,  Mr. 

1835  Hanr.       John  A.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

1836  Yale         James  C. 

1838  Hanr.       William  A. 

1839  Wat.        Andrew  C. 

Brigiiam 
1831  Mia.         Marcus  M.,  Mr. 
1836  Mia.         Lucius  A. 

1838  Wms.       Willard 

1839  Hanr.       Charles  H. 

Bright 

1835  Mia.         Johnson  E. 
1839  Nash.       John  M. 

Brinckerhoff 

1836  Rut.         George 

Brinsmade 

1839  Yale     —Thomas  C,  M.  D. 

1840  Yale        WUliam  B. 

Briacoe 
1816  FVank.      Walters 

Bristed 
1839  Yak         Charles 

Bristol 
1836  Yale         Lewis 

1839  Ober.        Sherlock 

1840  Yale         Simeon  C. 

Brockleaby 
1836  Yale        John,  Mr.,  Tut. 

Brodhead 
1840  RoL         Heary 


Brodnax 
1841  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 
Bronson 

1840  Yale        William  A. 

Brooke 
1815  Dick.        Francis 
1831  C.  D.  C.  Matthew  W. 

1841  Dick.        Benjamin  F. 

Brookes 
1819  U.  N.  C.  haon  L.,  Mr. 
Brooks 

1836  Hanr.       Eben  S.,  Mr. 

1837  Amh.        Sidney 

1837  Amh.        Benjamin  F. 

1838  Un.  Benjamins. 

1839  Yale         Daniel 

1839  W.  Fa.     Edward  F. 

1840  N.  J.         J.  S.  O. 

1840  N.  J.         W.  Cbancey 

1841  Amh.        Sydney 

Bross 
1838  Wms.       William,  Mr. 

Brotberton 
1790  Dick.       James,  Mr, 
1825  Jeff.         Robert 

Brown 
1789  Dick.        Samuel 
1794  Dick.       Willism 
1794  Dick.        JUaUhew,  D.  D.,  N.  J.  &  WaA. 
1804  U.  N.  C.  Thomas,  Mr.     [Pies.  Jeff.  CoH. 
1808  U.  N.  C.  John  B. 
1812  Dick.        John 

1814  U.  N.  C.  ilAaron  V.,  Mr.  at  Nash.  '27. 
1814  Dick.        James 
1822  Jefl.         Richard,  Mr.  '29. 

1825  Jeff.         Alexander  B. 

1826  Nash.    —Duncan,  D.  D. 

1826  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  B.,  M.  D.,  Mr. 
1828  Dick.       Madison 

1828  Nash.        James  P. 

1829  U.  N.  C.  John  P. 

1830  Jeff.      —John,  D.  D.  Cdia. 

1830  Mia.         Robert  P. 

1831  C.  D.  C.  William  V.  H.,  M.  D.,  Mr. 

1834  Nash.       John  P.  W. 

1835  Dart        Liusley  K. 

1835  Mia.        James 

1836  Jeff.         Jamee  C. 

1835  C.  D.  C.  Freeman  G.,  Mr. 

1835  Wat.        Henry  P. 
1&%  Yale        George  M. 

1836  Dart.        Alpheus  H>»  Mr. 
1836  Dart.       John  S. 

1836  Un.  Robert 

1836  Un.  James 

1836  Un.  Thomas 

1836  Un.  Rasselas 

1836  Jeff.      ^Peter  A.,  Mr.,  LL.  D. 

1836  Bro.  William  L. 

1836  Rut  Alexander,  Mr. 

1837  N.  J.  William  C.  H. 
1837  Mid.  William  J. 

1837  Wms.       Darnel 

1838  Dart       Clark  S. 
1838  Jeff.         M.  M. 

1838  Wat    —John  N. 

1839  Dart.       Abner  H.,  Tut 
1839  U.  N.  C.  W.  Frederick 

1839  Frank.  B. 

1840  Dart.  Jeremiah 
1840  Un.  Henry  S. 
1840  Un.  Cyrus  S. 
1840  Ham.  Leander 
1840  Jeff.  Hugh  A. 
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1840  Mia.         Milcbell  M. 
1840  Wash.      Edmund  F. 

1840  Wnu.       James  W. 

1841  Yale        Joseph 
1841  U.  N.  Y.  Daniel  T. 

Brownell 
18S5  Uo.  Thomas  S. 

1841  Wash.      Henry  H. 

Brownlee 

1839  Jeff.         Alexander  W. 

1840  FVank.      J. 

Brownson 

1836  W.  Pa.    Jama  J. 

Brabaker 
1840  Mari.       George 
Brace 

I8S4  Jeff.  Robert,  Mr. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  James  C. 
1836  W.  Pa.    Andrem 

1840  Wash.      Vandervoort 

Braen 

1834  Mia.         David  H. 

BruDor 

1841  Dick.        DaviesE. 

Bruaer 
1836  Amh.       Lycortas  L.,  Mr. 

Brayn 
1836  Rut         Auflriutui  H.,  Mr. 
1840  Yale         John 

Bryan 
1815  U.  N.  C.  HJohn  H..  Mr.  'SO. 
18S4  U.  N.  C.  James  W  ,  Mr.  '^. 

1826  Frank.      Thomas  J.,  Mr.  'Si. 
1828  Frank.     James  J.,  Mr. 

Bryant 

1836  Un.  Horalio 

1836  Amh.  James  C. 

1837  Amh.  —  m//uim  £.,  Mr. 
1840  Uarv.  Heory 

Bryson 
1787  Dick.       Jckn 
1795  Dick.        Samuel 
1828  Dick.        RobeH,  Mr. 

Bachanan 

1798  Dick.  Andrew 

1803  Dick.  Jama 

1805  Dick.  Qtorge,  Mr. 

1809  Dick.  BJames,  Sen.  in  Conr.,  Minister 

1821  Jeff.  Qtorge                     \\o  Ruasia. 

1826  Dick.  George  W.,  Mr. 

1826  Dick.  ^fJohn,  LL.  D. 

1828  Dick.  Edwxrd  Y.,  Mr. 

1829  Dick.  Andrew  B. 
1829  C.  D.  C.  Thomas 

1835  Jeff.  James  W. 
1837  Jeff.  T.  T. 

Back 

1835  Yale         Edward,  Mr. 

1836  Wms.   —J.  Judton,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Charles,  Mr. 

1840  U.N.Y.  —James  A.,  Mr. 

1841  Jeff         James 

Bucher 

1835  Jeff.         John  J. 

Backioffham 
1840  Harv.      Charles  E. 

Backland 
1834  Wes.    — H.  H,  Wr.,  A.  B.  at  Wash. 

Backley 
1833  Mia.         D.  W. 

1836  Wef.       Samuel  B.,  Mr. 


Buckminater 
1835  Harv.       WiUiamJ. 

Buel 
836  Yale         Frederick,  Mr. 

839  Wms.       John  G. 

840  U.N.Y.  — D.  Ililiboose,  Mr. 

Buffington 

838  Jeff         William  H. 

Bagbee 

839  Un.  George 

Baghardt 

840  Un.  Peter  H. 

Bulfinch 

825  C.  D.  C.  John  A.,  M.  D. 

826  C.  D.  C.  Stephen  G. 

Bulkley 

838  Un.  Francis 

839  Yale     — Sturges,  M.  D. 
839  U.  N.  Y.  Charles  H.  A. 

841  Wms.       John  W. 

Bull 
798  Dick.        Leti 
829  Dick.        Thomas  K. 

839  U.  N.  Y.  Richard  H. 
841  Un.  Hugh  B. 
841  Un.  Witliam  H. 

Bullard 

833  Mid.  Ward,  Mr. 

834  Mia.         Ebeneaer  W. 

Ballion 

337  N.  J.     —Peter,  D.  D. 
BullioDs 

835  Un.  David 

Balloch 

836  Yale         William  G. 

837  Frank.     W. 

Bullock 

834  Bro.         Jonathan  R. 

836  Amh.        Alexander  H. 

Bunnel 

835  Un.  Seth 

Bunton 

840  Dart.       Sylvanus 

Buntiuff 

834  Wes.     "Mex,  D.  D. 

Burbank 

836  Wau        Moses 

837  Dan.        Porter  S. 

837  C.  D.  C.  John  P. 
840  C.  D.  C.  I.  F.,  Mr. 

Burckle 

838  N.  J.        Manuel 

Barge 

835  Dart        Benjamin 

Burges 

831  Bro.  Walter  S. 

Bargees 

835  Mid.     ^Ebenexer,  D.  D.,  Bro.  1809,  Mr. 

[TuL  and  Prof. 
Bargwin 
838  U.  N.  C.  Hasell  W. 

Burke 

838  Dart.        Abel  B. 

838  Un.  Abraham  C. 

839  Wes.        George  W. 

Bamam 

840  Yale        Curtis  F. 

Bornap 

836  Amh.       Chariei  C.  P. 
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Barnet 

18»  Jeff.  WUliam,  Mr.,  Pres.  Mari. 

1837  Mia.         Jacob 
Barnbam 

1836  Dart.        Charles,  Mr. 

Barnside 

1828  Dick.  Jaoies,  Mr. 

Barr 

1896  Wea.  Willis  S. 

1837  Un.  Joseph  F. 

1838  Un.  William  H. 

1839  Yale  David  J. 
1839  Yale  Enoch  F. 
1839  Yale  Zaimon  B. 
1810  Ober.  Willard 

Barrow 
1839  Nash.        Napoleon  B. 

Burma 
1831  Nash.        James  R, 
1836  Nash.        William  C.  J. 

Burmss 

1836  Wes.       Joho  W.  D.  F.,  Mr. 

Burt 

1837  Un.  Addison  M. 

1838  Un.  Martin  V.  B. 

1839  N.  J.         Nathaniel  H. 

1840  Wms.       James  M. 

Barton 

1799  U.  N.  C.  Francis  N.  W.,  Mr. 

1834  Wes.        William  M.,  Mr. 

1835  Yale     ^Nathan,  Mr. 
1837  Nash.        Hardy  M. 

1837  Mid.         Elias  B. 

1838  N.  J.         John  W. 

1841  Un.  Theodore  M. 
1841  U.  N.  C.  Robert 

Burwell 

1836  Jeff.         Nathaniel 

Busbee 
1838  U.  N.  C.  Pervin  H. 

Bash 
1831  Jeff.         Lewis  P.,  Mr.  '36,  M.  D. 

1838  Wms.       Joseph  M. 

1839  N.  J.        George  C. 

Basbfield 
1839  W.  Pa.    John  M. 

BusbDell 
1823  Jeff.  Wells,  Mr.  'SS. 

1835  Mid.      -^edediah,  Mr.  and  at  Wms. 
1835  Yale         Nehemiah 
1841  Yale         Jackson  J. 

Bassell 

1839  Wes.        William  H. 

Butler 

1808  Dick.    —James  R.,  B.  A. 
Daniel 


1835  Yale 

1836  Dart. 
1836  Mid. 

1836  Wms. 

1837  Bow. 

1838  Wat 

1838  Yale 

1839  Dick. 
1839  Mia. 
1841  Dick. 

Butt 

1836  Frank. 


Horatio 

James  D.,  Mr.  Tut. 
—Daniel  S..  M.  D. 
John  J.,  Mr. 
Beniamin  F. 
Richard  E.,  Mr. 
William  H. 
Jacob 
George  G. 

Edmund  W. 


Batterfield 
1836  Dart.        William 
1839  Dart        Ralph 


Butters 

837  Dart.        Charles  H. 

Button 
839  Yale         Philander 
Buxton 

832  U.N.C.  -^arvia  B.,  Mr. 

839  U.  N.  C.  Jarvis 

ByingtoD 
835  Wms.   —Horatio,  Mr. 
Bynum 

833  U.  N.  C.  John  G.,  Mr. 

Byrd 
827  U.  N.  C.   Thompton,  Mr.  'SI,  Tut 
Byrne 

831  Jeff.         John  S.,  Mr.  '35. 

Cabot 

835  Harv.       George,  Mr. 

836  Harv.       Samuel,  Mr. 

840  Harv.       James  £. 

Cady 

836  Mid.         Calvm  B. 

838  Wms.       Daniel  R.,  Mr. 

Cage 
840  Nash.       Rufus  K. 

Caboone 
823  Dick.         WmUm,  Mr. 

Cake 

840  N.  J.         James  M. 

Caldwell 
799  U.N.C.  -Joseph,  Mr.  and  al  N.  J.  '91,  D. 
rp.  1816,  Prof.  &  Pres.  U.N.C. 
810  U.N.C.  — Wu/,  D.  D.  and  Mr.  at  N.  J. 

810  U.N.C.  ^Samuel  C,  Mr.  [1761. 
819  U.  N.  C.  David  Y. 

826  Frank.      Robert 

827  Mia.         John  W^  Mr.  '34. 
»iS9  Mia.  Robert  C.,  Mr.  '37. 

832  C.  D.  C.  Elias  B. 

833  Jeff.         Bolton,  Mr.,  '37. 

835  Mia.         William  B. 

836  W.  Pa.     Alfred,  Mr. 

837  Amh.        David 

839  Wat.        Samuel  L. 

840  U.  N.  C.  Joel  R. 

841  U.  N.  C.  Archibald  H. 

Calhoon 

789  Dick.       James,  Mr. 

Calboun 

828  Frank.      John  A. 
839  Jeff.         Adley 

841  Mia.         P.  B. 

Calkins 
841  Un.  J.  Frederick 

Callaban 
831  W.  Pa.    Samuel  D. 
836  Un.  Henry 

Callehan 

811  Frank.      David 

Callender 
792  Dick.       Robert,  Mr. 

Cameron 
806  U.  N.  C.  tJohn  A.,  Mr. 
836  Jeff.         James 

839  N.  J.         William 

840  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

Campbel 
836  Jeff.      — H.,Mr.,M.D. 

Campbell 
808  U.  N.  C.  Robert 
^/30  W.Pa.Flraiici8,Mr. 
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[Nov. 


809  Dick.        Henry  M.,  Mr. 

814  Frank.  —Duncan  G.,  Mr.,  A.  B.  alU.N.C. 

«20  Jeff.  Alexander,  Mr.  ^27.  [1807. 

821  Jeff.  Richard 

825  Jeff.  James,  Mr.  'SO. 

825  Dick.        John  W.^Mr. 

825  Frank.     John  A. 

826  Frank.      John  A. 

827  Dick.        Jamei  M..  Mr. 

828  Dick.        WiUiam  IL,  Mr. 
850  Frank.  —Edward,  Mr. 

836  N.  J.         John  B.,  Mr. 
835  Rut  Antrim,  Mr.  '40. 
835  N.  J.     ^^ohn  N.,  D.  D. 

837  Un.  Duncan  P. 
837  Jeff.          James 

837  Jeff.         Alexander  W. 

837  Un.  James 

838  Yale         Charles  C. 
838  Yale         Geor^  VV. 
838  N.  J.         Alexander  8. 
838  Un.  Theodore 
840  Mia.         John  M. 

840  Amb.        Archibald  B. 

841  Mia.         John  M. 
841  Wes.        William 

Canfield 

835  N.  J.        Oreo  K.,  Mr. 

836  Wms.       Philo 

838  W.  R.      Biurman  B.,  Mr. 

Cannon 
831  U.  N.  C.  Henry  I. 
831  Jeff.  Johrtf  Mr. 

840  Un.  Benjamin 

840  Rut         Henry  R. 

Canon 

810  Jeff         Joho 

Capen 

839  Harr.       Francis  L. 

840  Harv.       John 

Caperton 

837  Yale         William  G. 

Carcaud 
792  Dick.        William 

Carey 

831  Mia.         Freeman  G.,  Mr.  '37. 

837  Amb.       Atiguttin 

Carlisle 

841  Jeff         William 

Carlton 

833  Mid.         Hiram,  Mr. 

Carnes 
820  Frank.      William  W. 

Carothers 
814  Dick.       John,  M.  D.,  Penn. 

829  Dick.       Thomas  A. 

Carpenter 

835  Un.  William  H. 
839  Dart.        Philander  I. 

839  Amh.        Chester  W. 

Carper 

838  N.  J.        James  S. 

Carr 

836  Harv.       John 

838  Un.  Charles  C. 

840  Un.  Samuel  D. 

841  Dick.       William  B. 

CarreU 

836  Ud.  Benjamin 

Carroll 
823  Jeff.         Damd  L..  Mr.  ^28,  D.  D.  at  U. 

834  Nasb.       WiUiam  U.  [N.  Y.  '36. 


1836  Dart.       Henry  H. 
1838  Nash.       Charles  M. 
Carson 

1819  Jeff.         David,  Mr.  '27. 

1835  Jeff.  Irvin 
1840  Jeff.         James  C. 

Carter 

1820  U.  N.  C.  Archibald  G. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Jesse,  Mr.  '30,  M.  D. 

1826  Frank.      H.  C,  Mr. 

1834  U.  N.  C.  William  B. 

1831  Jeff.         Hamiiton  W.,  Mr.  '36. 

1836  Yale         Josiah  M.,  Mr. 

1837  Un.  Henry  J. 

1837  Yale         Edwin  O.,  Mr. 

1838  Yale     —Ralph,  M.  D. 

1839  W.  R.      Elias  B. 

1840  Jeff.         Alfred  G.  W. 

Caruthers 
1836  W.  Pa.     John,  Mr. 

Carjr 

1809  Frank.  Armstead 

1809  Frank.  Peyton 

1835  Mia.  Samuel  F. 

1838  Yale  Laurence 

1839  Un.  Waller 

Case 

1836  Un.  Josiah  L. 

1837  Un.       —Jonathan  H.,  B.  A. 

Caskey 
1831  Mia.         James  B. 

1838  Jeff.         William 

Cass 
1836  Harv.  -•Lewis,  LL.  D.  and  at  Ham.  9l 

[Jeff.,  Sec.  of  War. 

Cassat 
1792  Dick.        David,  Mr. 

1828  Frank.      Samud  J.,  Mr. 

Castle 

1835  Ham.    —Joseph  F.,  Mr. 

1838  Mid.         OsoMU  R. 

Castor 
1814  Dick.       Jesse  Y. 

Caswell 
1828  Nash.       William  R. 

Cater 

1834  Frank.      Edwin 

Cathcart 
1826  Dick.       Thomas  L.,  Mr. 
Catlln 

1835  Yale     —Lyman,  M.  D. 

1839  Yale         John 

1840  Yale     —Benjamin  H.,  M.  D. 

Cavert 

1840  Un.  M.  P. 

Cazenove 

1838  N.  J.        William  G. 

Chadsey 
1840  Un.  D.  fil. 

Chadwick 
1840  Bow.         Edmund 

Chalmers 

1836  Frank.     James  C. 

Chamberlain 

1814  Dick.       Jertmiah,  D.  D.,  Pras.  of  Oak- 

[land  Coll. 

1825  Dick.       John,  Mr.,  Prof,  at  Oakland  CoU. 

1826  Jeff.         James 
1836  Bro.         Charles 
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Chamberlin 

Un.  James 

Un.  James  F. 

Chambers 
U.  N.  C.  Maxwell,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
Dick.       William 
Jeff.         Joseph  H.,  Mr. 
N.  J.        George 
N.  J.         Benjamin 

ChampUn 

Bro.         James  T.,  Tut. 
U.  N.  Y.  Elbert  H. 
Un.  Edward  W. 

Yale        Edward  D.  O. 

Chandler 
Frank.      Daniel,  Mr.  'SS. 
Frank.      Gray  A.,  Mr. 
Nash.       John  J. 
Dart.        John  O. 
Bow.    — ^Tbeophilus  P.,  Mr. 
Yale         William  H. 

Chapin 
W.  R.      Oliver  N. 
Yale         Aaron  L.,  Mr. 
Amb.    — Horado  B.,  Mr. 
C.  D.  C.  Erastiis  M.,  Mr. 
Amb.        Dennis 

Chaplin 
C.  D.  d.  Adoniram  J. 

Chapman 
U.N.C.  William  S.,  Mr. 
Jeff.         Samuel  T. 
Dart.       James,  Mr. 
Ham.       Nathan  R. 
Wms.   ^Reuben  A.,  Mr. 
William  R. 
Calvin 
Benjamin  F. 
Daniel 
Isaac 
Ulvi 
Chappell 
Rot.         Franklin,  Mr. 
Chase 

Wes.        Daniel  H. 
Dart.        Henry  B.,  Mr. 
Wes.    -^Henry,  Mr. 

Daniel  H.,  Mr. 

Charles  C. 

Pliny  E. 

Charles  T. 

Sidera 

Edmund  P. 

Chauvent 
Yale         William 

Cheatham 
Nash.       Leonard  P. 

Chenev 

Wms.       Hazen 
Dart.       Owen  B. 
Mid.         Samuel  W. 

Cherry 

U.  N.  C.  William 


1835 
1839 

1809 
1814 
1835 

1836 
1839 

1834 
1839 
1840 
1841 

1826 
1829 
1835 
1836 

isn 

1839 

1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 

1838 

1823 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 

1836 

1833 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1841 

1840 

1815 

1836 
1839 
1840 

1800 
1835 
1835 

Chester 
1823  Frank.     Norman  L. 

Chever 
1840  Hanr.       Geofge  F. 


Dart. 

Bow. 

Ham. 

Ober. 

Wat. 

Wes. 


Wes. 

Dart 

Harv. 

Bow. 

Wes. 

Yale 


Chesebroagh 
Yale         Amos  S.,  Mr. 

Chesnat 
N.  J.        James 


Chichester 

1840  Un.  Darwin 

Chidlaw 

1838  Mia.         Benjamin  W,,  Mr.  '39. 

Child 

1836  Wat.     —James  L.,  Mr. 
1840  Un.  William  C. 

Childress 
1833  Nash.       George  C. 

ChUds 
1836  N.  J.        John  A^  Mr. 

1840  Yale         Enoch  L. 

1841  Wms.       Timothy 

Chilton 
1831  Nash,    -^ohn,  Mr. 
Chipman 

1839  Mid.     —Samuel,  Mr. 

1839  Un.  Walter 

Cbisholm 
1836  Harv.       James 
Choate 

1836  Dart.       Frederick  W.,  Mr. 

Christian 

1840  N.  J.        Levi  H. 

Christmas 
W,^  W.Pa.J.£l.,Mr. 

Christy 
1839  Harv.       George  W. 

Church 
1825  Jeff.         William,  M.  D. 
1831  Bro.  Joseph  M. 

1837  N.  J.     —Albert  E.,  Mr. 

1839  H.L.T.I.  Leroy 

1841  Wash.      Samuel  P. 

Churchill 

1840  Harv.       Joseph  M. 

1841  Mia.         L.  C. 

Chute 
1840  Bow.        Benjamin  P. 

Claiborne 
1840  U.  N.  0.  Richard  H. 

Claghorn 

1836  Mid.         John  E. 

Clancy 
1825  U.  N.  C.  John  D. 
Clap 

1837  Harv.       Han'ey  E. 

Clapham 
1814  Dick.       Josiah 

Clapp 


Caleb 

Thornton  W.,  Prof.  Wash. : 

Alexander  O. 

Dexter 

Luiber 


1835  Un. 
1835  Wms. 
1837  Amb. 
1839  Amb. 
1841  Wms. 

Clark 
1801  Frank.      Gibson,  Mr. 

1804  Frank.  —Elijah,  Mr. 

1805  Dick.        George,  Mr. 
1805  Dick.        John,  Mr. 
1807  Frank.      Benjamin 

W,  '30  W.  Pa.  William.  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1828  U.  N.  C.  Henry  S. 
1831  C.  D.  C.  James  H.,  Mr. 
1834  Mia.         Robert  C. 

1834  Mid.  Jonah  B. 
18S5  Yale         Henry,  Mr. 

1835  Amh.       Clinton,  Mr.,  Tut 
1835  Amh.        Sereno  D.,  Mr. 
1835  Ud.  Justus  M. 
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[Nor, 


836  Yale 
836  Dart 
836  Wms. 

836  Wes. 

837  Yale 
837  N.J. 
837  N.  J. 
837  Dart. 
837  Bow. 
837  Amb. 
837  Amh. 

837  Wms. 

838  Yale 
838  Yale 
838  Yale 
838  Dick. 
838  Jeff. 
838  Un. 
838  Dart. 
838  Ham. 
838  Ham. 


EU  B.,  Mr. 

David  J. 
Theodore  J. 
Davis  W. 
Walter 
John  W, 
James  B. 
Jeremiah 
William  H.,  Mr. 
Lewis  F. 
Stephen  W. 
Bowman 
Lotus  C. 
Perkins  K.,  Mr. 
RnOis  W.,  Mr. 
Albert  B.;  Mr. 
Robert 
Elias 
Nelson 
Erastus 
Henry  A. 


838  Ham.    — Aaron,  Mr. 

839  Dart.        Daniel 
839  Dart.        James  B. 
839  Amh.        Spencer  S. 
839  Wcs.        Lester  M. 
839  Wes.        Davis  W.,  Mr. 

839  Mid.         Gorham  B. 

840  Un.  George  W. 
840  Amh.        Sumner 

840  Yale      —John,  Mr. 

841  W.  Pa.     Hervy  H. 
841  U.  N.  C.  William  h 

Clarko 
801  U.  N.  C.  William  M. 
810  Jeff.  Joteph,  D.  D. 

826  U.  N.  C.  Henry  T.,  Mr.  '32. 

830  Jeff.         George  W. 

831  Jeff.  David  D. 

834  WaU         Jvory,  Mr. 

836  N.  J.        WilHam  B.,  Mr. 

836  Bro.         Samuel 

837  Wms.       Edward 
837  Harv.       Manlius  S. 

837  Ham.        Henry  S. 

838  Harv.       Nicholas  A. 
838  N.  J.         Edward  S. 
841  Yale         William  H. 
841  Yale         Charles  H. 

ClawsoQ 
838  N.  J.        William  S. 
840  N.  J.        J.  D. 

ClaxtoD 
838  Yale         RobeH  B. 

Claybaugh 
822  Ham.       Jt^ph,  Mr.  ^27. 

Clayton 
804  Frank.     ||Augustine  S.,  Mr. 

827  Frank.      Augustine  S.,  Mr. 
827  Frank.      George  R.,  Mr. 
833  Frank.      Philip,  Mr. 

838  Frank.      E. 

Cleaveland 
837  Bow.        George  W. 
840  Bow.        John  A. 

840  Bow.        Nathan  S. 

Clemens 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  J.  W.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

841  W.Pa.    Sherrard 

Clement 
840  U.  N.  C.  R.  Alexander 

Cleveland 

835  Uo.  Henry  B. 


Clift 

837  Wes.        Smith 

839  Amh.       William  A. 
Clingman 

832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  L. 

Clinton 
825  U.  N.  C.  Richan)  S. 

Clisby 
836  Wms.       George 

Clokey 

822  Jeff.         Joteph,  Mr.  ^39. 

Clopton 
809  U.  N.  C,  Abner  W.,  Mr.,  Tut 
841  C.  D.  C.  S.  C. 

Cload 
830  Jeff.         John 

Cluff 
839  Jeff.         P.  P. 

Coakley 

836  Rut         George  W.,  Mr. 

Cobb 

823  Frank.      William  B. 
828  Frank.      Edmund  B. 

830  Frank.  —Edmund,  Mr. 
834  Frank.      Thomas  M. 
834  Frank.      Howell,  Mr. 

838  N.  J.         Henry  S. 
841  Frank.      T. 

Cobean 
814  Dick.       Thomas  B.,  M.  D.,  Penn. 
Coburn 

837  Ham.        Alexander 

838  Yale         John  B. 

838  Amh.  David  N. 

839  Wat  Stephen 
841  Amh.  Edwin 
841  Wat  Alonzo 
841  Wat  Samuel  W. 

Cochran 

824  Dick.         WiUiam  P.,  Mr. 

825  Jeff.  J.  B.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
SS5  Dart        Sylvester 

839  Ober.       Samuel  D. 

839  Ober.       William 

Cochrane 

831  Mia.         William  R. 

841  Un.       — Charles  B.,  B.  A. 

Cocke 
827  Frank.      Nathaniel  W. 

833  Mia.         Richard  H. 

840  C.  D.  C.  Charles  L. 

Coddinfifton 
837  U.N.  Y.  J.S. 
Codman 

840  Harv.   —John,  D.  D. 

Codwise 
823  Dick.       Alexander  B.,  Mr. 

Coe 

812  Jeff.  Jamet 

832  W.  R.      Silas 

837  Yale  David  B.,  Mr.  Tut 

837  Yale  Frederick  A..  Mr. 

838  Yale  Samuel  G.,  Mr. 

839  Wes.  Jonathan 

Coffey 

840  Dick.        George  A. 

Coffin 

836  Dart        Nehemiah  C,  Mr. 

837  Bow.        John  R.,  Mr. 
837  Un.  Owen  T. 
839  Harv.       WUtiam  S. 
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Coggin 

1S3S  DsrL       David,  Mr. 

Cog9weU 
1IB7  U.N.Y.-Jb«rfftai,  D.  O. 
1838  Dwt.       EliiocC. 

Coil 
1897  Tsle        Wiflian 

Colby 

1835  Wat.        Ricfaan]  G. 

1836  Dart.        Daoiel  E.,  Mr. 

1836  Dart.       Sioddanl  a,  Mr.  and  at  Mid. 

1837  Dart.    — MoHt  F.,  Mr.,  M.  D.  ['40. 

1838  Dart.       Janes  K. 

Colclough 

1840  Yale        Baganal 

Colcord 

1841  Wat       JohBW. 

Col8 

1834  Bra.  Oaoma 

1839  Ua.  WiMiaa  H. 

1840  Mia.  £.  P. 

1840  Ober. 

Colette 
1833  C.  D.  C.  James 

Colenaa 
1808  U.  N.  C.  Joba,  M.  D. 
18f4  U.  N.  C.  Henry  £. 
1833  Mid.     ^LyiwM,  Mr.  MHl  at  Yala. 

Coles 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  C.  F. 

Colffrove 
1839  H.L.T.1.  Peler 

Collet 
1811  Dick.        Benlamta 
1830  Mia.  Wifiiam  R.,  Mr.  '38. 

Collier 

1835  Ua.  Henry  M. 

1836  Uanr.       Epiiraim  R. 

Collins 
18SSC.D.C.  William 

1836  Dart.        David  H.,  Mr. 

1837  Wes.        Charles,  Mr. 

1839  Ham.        William  W.,  Mr. 

1841  Dick.        John  A,,  Mr. 

Colmery 

TO, 'SO  W.  Pa.  D. 

1840  W.  Pa.     WiUiaai 

Colt 

1838  Ub.  JasMs  D. 

Cotton 

1835  Yale         Aaron  M. 

1836  UN.Y. ^CAmoicy,  D.  D. 

1840  Yale         George  U. 

1841  Yale        David  B. 

Cdwell 

1819  Jeff.        Stephen,  Mr.  W. 

1839  N.  J.       James  8. 

Comfort 
1836  N.  J.        James  H. 

Comings 
1836  Wat.        Uaac  M. 
1838  Ober.       Elam  J. 

Comstock 

1838  Wash.      Joha  C. 

1839  Ham.    —Calvert,  Mr. 

Conant 

1836  Amb.       Rnbert  T.,  Mr. 

1837  Dart.    — LtAa,  Mr,  A.  &  at  Bra.  1819. 
1839  Dart.    — Mafihal,  ttr, 

TOL.  XT.  20 


Condtt 

1806  Jeff.         btt 

1836  Jeff.         Philip 
1840^W.  Pa.    Silas 

Cone 
18S6  I^nak.  ^F.  H«  Mr. 
18S3  U.  N.  Y.  Edwaid  W..  Mr. 

1837  Wes.       Georfe  B.,  Mr. 

CoDffir 
1836  RuL     --John  8.,  M.  D. 

Conffer 
J 837  N.J.        David 

1839  N.  J.        Siepheo  H. 

1840  N.  J.        Joha 

Conker 

1836  Amh.    — itbamar.Mr. 

1837  Mid.         William  H. 

Conklin 

1836  Was.       Elias  V.  & 

1838  N.J.        Elijah  W. 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  H.  H. 

1840  Ham.       Oliver  P. 

1841  Ua.  T. 

Conklioff 

1836  N.  J.        Jaotes  C. 
1836  Ua.  CoraeltosS. 

Connellj 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  tf.,  Mr. 

Conner 
1836  Dart.       Phineas  S.,  M.  D.,  PML 
1840  Dart.        John  P. 

Conover 
1840  Mia.         B.  W. 
Conrad 

1839  H.L.T.1.  Peter 

Converse 

1836  Mid.         Boihrod  W. 

1839  Wes.        Waldo  F. 

Conway 

1840  N.  J.        T.  Howanl 

Cook 


1816  Nash. 
1896  Nash. 
1829  Jeff. 
1836  Hanr. 

1836  Firaak. 
J836  Rut. 

1837  Yale 

1838  N.  J. 
1838  Wms. 
1841  Amh. 
1841  Ua. 
1841  Jeff. 


WiUiam  A. 
QecMTce  vv , 
H,  D.  D. 
Daniel 
Aadrew  J. 
Edward,  Mr* 
Elisha  W. 
Lewis  C. 
— JRiiMc/  S.y  Mr. 
George 
JansesH. 
Isaac  M. 


Cooke 


181S  Dick. 
1827  Nash. 
1836  Dart. 

1836  N.  J. 
1833  Mid. 

1837  Yale 

1838  Wes. 


Cookson 
1836  WaL     -JUka,  Mr. 

Cooley 
1841  Wms.      OnwBNl  W. 

Coolidffe 
1838  Harv.       James  L  T. 

Coon 
1819  Jeff.         AJtm 
1827  Jeff.         J^ice6,  'SU 
1832  Jeff.        JmmL 


Colin 

Wilds  K. 

Heni^H. 

Moroecai 

PhibG. 

Geonte  w. 

Edwud,  BIr.  awl  at  Vhk.  '41. 
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Cooper 

179S  Dick.  -^Robert,  D.  D.,  N.  J.  1163. 
1798  Dick.        John 

1834  Jeff.         Joifph  T.,  Mr.  '38. 

1835  Jeff.         Jonathan  K. 

1836  N.  J.        William  I)U 
1836  Jeff         ». 

1836  C.  D.  C.  William  B.,  Mr. 

1837  Frank.      G. 

1836  Yale         William  F. 

1839  Un.  Edward 

Copeland 

1840  Bow.        Adonirara  J. 

1841  Uo.  Jonathaa 

Corbin 

1838  Yale         Almon  D.,  Mr. 

1839  Yale         William  B. 

CorDell 
1838  Rat.         James  A.  H. 

1838  Rat  John  F. 
1841  Rut.         William  A. 

Cornish 
1835  Wash.      Andrew  H. 

1839  Wash.      John  H. 

Cornwall 

1839  Wash.      Nathaniel  O. 

1840  Wms.       Augustus 

Corry 

1826  Mia.         William  M.,  Mr.  "34. 
Cory 

1838  N.  J.        Jonathan 
Corvenhoven 

1841  Rut.         John  J. 

Cosby 

1833  Frank.      Jofnet  C,  Mr. 

Cossitt 
1841  W.  Fa.     David  B.  C. 

Cotton 
1)9.  'SO  W.  Pa.  Henry,  M.  D. 

1838  Mari.        JohaT. 

Coalter 

1819  Jeff.  John 

1831  Jeff.  James  W. 

1839  Jeff.  Janoes 

1840  Jeff.  Samuel  L. 

CooBcilman 

1839  Yale        John  T. 

Coarsen 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  W,  A. 

Courts 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Daniel  W.,  Mr.  '32. 
Covel 

1835  Wes.     -~Jama,  Mr. 

Covell 
1837  Un.  Stephen  T. 

1840  N.  J.        Edwanl  M. 

Covington 

1834  U.  N.  C.  Harrison  W.,  Tut. 

Cowan 
1809  U.  N.  C.  William  I.,  Mr.  '15. 
1821  V.  N.  C.  Robert  H. 

1825  Jeff         John  F,,  Mr.  '30. 

Cowdrey 

1826  C.  D.  C.    WiUum  D.,  Mr.  '31. 

Cowles 
1818  Jeff.  Salmon 

1826  Frank.      John  A. 

1836  Yale         Edward  P.,  Mr. 

1837  Yale        James 

1841  Ua.  Aogustut  W. 


Cox 

1806  Frank.     Sweptoii 

1825  Jeff  WUHam,  Mr.  '30. 
1835  Yale         Christopher  C,  Mr. 

1835  Wat.    -^FrancUAjjD.D.,LL.'D.,  Gla*- 

1836  Bow.     '^Gerthm  F.,  Mr.       fffow,  Scot. 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  Mr. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  Samuel  H. 

Coyle 
1829  Jeff         William  C,  Mr.  '35. 

Cozad 
•09,  '30  W.  Pa.  J. 

Cozzens 

1837  Ham.        Henry  H. 

Crabb 

1834  Mia.         John  M. 

Craddock 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Charies  L  F.,  M.  D. 

Craft 
1813  Dick.       Jamas  F.,  Mr. 
Crafts 

1836  Un.  John  J. 

1840  Hanr.       William  A. 

Cragin 

1837  Amh.       Charies  H. 

Craig 
1795  Dick.        Abraham 
1816  U.  N.  C.  James  A.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1829  U.  N.  C.  Burton 

Craighead 

1826  Dick.        Thomas,  Mr. 
1832  Nash.    ^David,  Mr. 
1832  Nash.        Joseph  £. 

1836  W.  Pa.    Richard,  Mr. 

1841  Jeff.         John  B. 

Cram 

1837  N.  J.        Henry  W. 

Cramer 

1838  Un.  William  E. 
1840  Un.          J.  N. 

Cranch 
1826  C.  D.  C.  John 

1826  C.  D.  C.  Edward  P. 

1831  C.  D.  C.  Christopher  P. 

Crandal 
1840  Un.  Ubeito 

Crane 

1832  Mia.         William  E. 
.1833  W.  Pa.     Nalhaniel  M.,  Mr. 

1835  N.  J.        James,  Mr. 

1836  C.  D.  C.  William  C.,Mr. 
1836  Un.  Horace  M. 
1838  Yale         James  B. 

1838  Un.  A.  Judson 

1839  N.  J.         Abram  W. 

1839  N.  J.         Edward 

1840  N.  J.        John  J. 

Crary 

1841  Un.  Beebe  D. 

Crawford 
1789  Dick.       James 
1799  U.  N.  C.  William  D. 

1823  Frank.  —George,  Mr. 

1824  Frank.  — William  H.,  Mr.,  LL.D.,  Sen. 

J  [in  Cooff.,  Min.  to  France,  Sec 
[ofWarandTreas. 
ames 

1827  U.  N.  C.  William  D. 

1829  Frank.      Natbaniei  M.,  Mr. 

1830  Jeff.         Lorman 

1831  Bro.         Lidher 

1832  Frank.     WiUiam  H.,  Mr. 
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1836  Rot         John  B.,  Mr. 
1S36  Won.       Robot 

1340  Mis.         B. 
1840  Na«h.  —PeUr,  Mr. 

1341  Jeff.         T.M. 

Creasey 

1835  Bow.         George  W.,  Mr. 
Creecjr 

1835  U.  N.  C.  Richard  R 

Crei^h 
1788  Dick.       TbomM,Mr. 
179«  Dick.       Jotm,  Mr. 
1828  Dick.        nomof,  Mr. 
1830  Dick.       Alfred,  Mr. 

Creighton 

1795  Dick.        Williaa 
Crenshaw 

1833  U.  N.  C.  William  M.,  Bir.,  M.  D. 

Crichton 

1836  U.  N.  C.  James  E.;  M.  D. 

Crispell 
1839  Rnu         ComaliuiE. 

CriBwell 
1835  Jeff.  E. 

Critcbfiel^ 
1339  Jeff.         R. 

Crocker 

1839  Ud.  a.  B. 

1840  Nash.    — Ebeo  L.,  Mr. 

Crockett 
1840  Amh.       Geor^^e  K. 

Crooks 
1890  Jeff.  Robert 

1840  Dick.        Geoi^e  R. 

Croom 
1815  U.  N.  C.  Isaac,  Mr. 
1817  U.  N.  C.  Hardy  B.,  Mr. 
I8«l  U.  N.  C.  Bryan  a,  Mr. 
1826  U.  N.  C.  Richard 

Crosby 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  Robert  R.,  Mr.  'SS. 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Clarkton  F. 

1835  Bow.        Josiah,  Mr. 

Cross 

1836  N.  J.        William  C. 

1838  Amh.       Moaet  K. 

1839  H.L.T.I.  Edmuad  B. 

1841  U.L.T.I.  Samael 

Crossfield 
1838  Ud.  Chauncey 

Crothers 
1836  Mia.        John  M. 

Crowe 
1836  Mia.     ^-John  F^  D.  D. 

Crowell 

1840  Wes.        Loraoai 

Crowningshield 
1836  Harv.       Edward  A.,  Mr. 
Cruft 

1836  Hanr.       Samuel  B. 

CruikshsDk 

1837  Rot.     — JoAii  C,  Mr. 

Crumb 

1840  Un.  Caleb  B. 

Crump 
1836  Yale         William  C. 
Cruttenden 

1841  Ud.  David  H. 

Culberson 
1841  Fruk.     L 


Colbert 
1841  U.  N.  Y.  Wilfiam  A.  M. 
Culbertson 

807  Jeff.         Janet 

822  Jeff.         Jamee,  Mr. 

824  Dick.       Jameti  Mr.,  M.  D.,  Peoa. 
829  Jeff,     ^baac,  M.  D. 
Culver 

836  Ud.  Stephen 

Cumming 

804  Fraok.  ^Ebenecer  H.,  Mr.  aod  at  N  J. 
820  Frank.  — fhrnm,  Mr.,  D.  D.         [181 K 

Cummings 

839  Dart.        Cyrus 

840  Wee.        Jowph 

Cummins 
799  Dick.        Charko,  Mr.,  D.  D.,  St  Joha*a 

834  Jeff.  J.  D.  [CoU. 

835  Harv.       Fraocii 

838  N.  J.         James  S.  L. 

'Og.  '30  W.  Pa.  Richard,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

841  W.  Pa.     CyxviM 
841  Dick.        George  D. 

Cunningham 
789  Dick.    —  -, ,  B.  A. 

805  Jeff.  JauuM 

W,  '30  W.  Pa.  Thomas,  Mr. 

823  Jeff.         John  K.,  Mr.  'SS. 

824  Jeff.  WilNam 

826  Mia.      ^^oeeph  P.,  Mr. 

826  Mia.      — Cbarlee  M.,  Mr. 

827  Frank.  —Rabert^Mr.,  D.  D. 
834  W.  Pa.     /f,Mr. 

837  Frank.      J. 

838  N.  J.         James  H. 

839  W.  Pa.     J.  D. 

840  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 
840  W.  Pa.     Alexander 

Carran 
827  Jeff.         William,  Mr.  'SS,  Pra£ 
834  W.  Pa.     Rkhard,  Mr. 

Carrey 

836  Nash.       Richard 

839  Mash.       Algernon  S. 

Currie 

840  U.  N.  C.  Doniel  B. 
840  U.N.  C.  Shelbys. 

Currin 

834  Nash.       Robert  S. 

Curry 

837  Wes.        Daoiel,  Mr. 

Curtis 

835  Ud.  Alexander  H. 

835  Wms.       Lucius  Q. 

836  Dart        Benjamin  W. 
836  Un.  Luplon  W. 
839  Row.  ^Thomat,  D.  D. 

839  Ham.        Gold  T. 

840  Yale         William  B. 

Curtiss 

836  Yale         Dan  C,  Ht. 

Curwen 

841  Yale         Jdha 

Cushing 
829  Mia.         CourUaad  C,  Mr.  '36. 

837  Wash.      John  T. 

838  Hanr.       Abner  L, 

Cushman 

825  C.  D.  C.  Robert  IT.,  Mr.  and  at  Dick.  'SSL 

836  Un.  Edward  F. 

837  Mid.         RuAii  C. 
.840  Amh.       George  F. 
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Cothbert 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Qrmn  M. 

Cutlar 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Frederick  C,  M.  D. 
Cutler 

1835  Col.  — Brnfomte  C,  D.  D. 
1837  Bow.        John  L. 

1839  YaJa         Rufiit  P. 

1840  Anh.       JoMph 

Cuyler 
1829  Vtnak.     Jolm  M. 
1837  Fnnli.     T. 

Dabney 
1839  N.  J.        Albert 
1839  Fnok.      W. 

Dtboll 
1835  Woe.    — NkibM»llr. 

Dagg 
1831  C  J>.C.  ^-John  U,  Mr. 

DaffMtt 

1839  Yele         DeWdL. 

Dale 
1824  Fnuik.     A.  B.,  Mr. 
1837  Hanr.       WiUimn  J. 

Oalea 
1835  Vn.  John  B. 

Oall 

1837  llenr.       ClMrlei  H.  A. 

Dame 

1835  Bow.        Charkt,  Mr. 

1838  Henr.       Willimn  A. 

1840  Dart.        John  T. 

Dameron 
1840  Mia.        Robert  a 

Damon 
1896  Amb.       Samoei  C. 

Dana 


1837  Henr. 

1837  Dert. 

1838  Yale 

1838  Bow. 

1839  Dert. 


Richard  R 
CharieaS. 
Edmuud  L. 
Edward  A, 
SylveeMr 


John  W. 
David  M. 
Fraocis  W. 
Francis 


Dancy 
1802  U.  N.  C.  Francis  L. 

1830  Nafh. 

1831  Nash. 
1831  Nash. 
1836  Nash. 
1841  U  N.  C.  John  8. 
1841  U.  N.  C.  Leonidas  L. 
1841  U.N.C.  William  F. 

Dandridffo 

1836  N.  i.         Philip  P. 

1838  N. i.        Alexanders. 

Danforth 

1839  Harv.      Joseph  L. 

1840  Uo.  George  F. 

Daniel 
1808  U.  N.  C.  Chesley,  Mr. 
1816  U.  N.  C.  Nethaniel 
1821  U.  N.  C.  BJohn  R.  I.,  Mr. 

Daniela 

1840  Hank       David  L 

1841  Wes.        MorgaaR. 

Darling 

1835  Wms.       Henry  G.,  Mr. 

1836  Wms.       SammelV. 
1896  YaK»        Theaaaiv  Mr. 

Darrab 
1840  N.  J.        James  A. 


1838 

1836 
1837 
1840 

1836 

1792 
1795 
1823 
1828 
1829 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1841 

1811 
1825 

1822 
1822 

1794 
1807 
1808 
1817 
1822 
1826 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1838 

1835 
1839 
1839 

1816 
1837 
1839 


D*Anbignlo 

N.J.    -V. /.  Jftrfe,  D.  D. 

DaTonport 
Mid.     — Banillai,  Mr. 
Yale         Philip  A. 
U.N.Y.  J.  A. 

Davoi. 
Yale        Janaes  M. 

Davidson 
Dick.       Harooel 
Dick.       PMtrkk,  Mr. 
U.N.C.  GeornR.Mr. 
Dick.       Roberijtr. 
Dick.       JeflMs  K. 
N.  J.        Isaac  S.,  Mr. 
Harv.       Herman  £. 
U.  N.  Y.  Robert  F.,  Mr. 
Yele        David  K 

DaTie 
UJf  .C.-«WiUiam  R..  LL.  D.  et  N.  J. 

5*76,  Mr.,  filia.  le  Fnacm. 
^.  M,,  Mr. 
Dafies 

U.  N.  C.  John  L. 
U.N.C.   WmamB, 

Davis 

Dick.       ilmry  L.,  D.  D.,  Praa-SL  iehn. 

U.  N.  C.  Biepben,  M.  D. 

F^ok.     Charles  M. 

U.N.C.  Goodemm,  M.D. 

U.N.C.  ThomaaF. 

C.  D.  C.  Charles  W^M.  D. 

Jeff.         Levi,  Mr.  ^33. 

Dick.       Williem  H. 

Jeff.      — AcmAoi,  Mr. 

Nash.       John  L.  S. 

Jeff.         Jama,  Mr.  '38. 

N.  J.        Geom  L.  L. 

Yale        John 

Yale        Sanrael  R.,  Mr. 

Wes.    — Gwrvv  F.,  D.  D. 

Yale         Jnsiah  G. 

Wat.    — Geof]ge,  Mr. 


Harv. 

Harv. 

Wash. 

Harv. 

Dart 


William 
William  A. 
Sheldon 
Wendell  T. 
George  A. 


U.N.C.  GeorreR. 
N.J.        Joseph  H. 
Herv.       Moses 
N.  J.        Charles  O. 
Bow.        Fkvnklin 
Bow.        John  W. 
C.  D.  C.  SamiMl  P. 
Harv.       Charles  G. 
Nash.       Samuel  W. 
H.L.T.I.  Ebeneier  L 
Nash.       John  E. 
Un.  John  IC 

Davison 
Un.  Clement  M. 

Dawes 
Yale        Rowland 
Harv.       Thomas 
Yale         Henry  L. 

Dawson 
Frank.    HWilliam  C,  Mr. 'U. 
Yale        AmoM  V. 
W.Pa.    E.B. 


Day 

1835  N.  J.        James  L.,  Mr. 

1836  Yale        HorMio,  Air. 


1849L1 
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1840 
1841 


1835 
1896 
1839 

1841 


1836 
1835 
1838 

1839 


1839 

1828 
1834 

1840 

183S 
1840 

1836 

1841 

1897 

1836 
1837 
1837 

1838 

1838 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 

1835 

17S8 
1813 
1814 
1827 

1836 

1836 

1816 
18S4 


U.N.Y.  FVancif  L.,  Mr. 
Yale        Thomaf  M4  Mr. 
C.  D.  C.  Hailly  W. 
Un.  Faveue  G. 

¥•!•  Thomas 
Yale  ChariM 
Amh.       Iwac 

Dayton 
Yale         Ralph 
Un.  baac 

Dean 

Mid.  MHronlt. 

Un.  SeD««a 

Un.  FWderick 

Hanr.  £no0  W« 

Yale  Gilbert 

Dearborn 

Dart.       Joteph  F. 

Dederick 

Un.  Simecm 

Un.  Reuben 

Un.  John  W. 

Deems 
Dick.       Cbarief  M.  F. 

Defandorf 
U.N.Y.  G. 

DeForeft 
Amb.       Henry  G. 

De  Graffenreid 

Frank.      L.  L. 
Natb.       Frandt 

DeGroot 

Un.  Henry  W. 

Delano 
Amh.       John  A.,  Mr. 
Amb.       Cbarlei 

DelaTan 
Yale        Edward  C,  Mr. 

Delk 
U.  N.  C.  James  A. 

Demarest 
Rut         David  B. 

Demioff 
Yale         Henry  C,  Mr. 
Yale         William  a 
Un.  Friend  A. 

Denio 

Wms.       Cole  H. 

Deniaon 
Dick.       Charles,  Mr. 
George  B. 
Henry  M. 
Josepo 
Henry  W. 

Dennison 

WiUiam 

Denny 
Dick.       Dmid,  Mr. 
Dick.        Harroar 
Dick.       William  H.,  M.  D. , 
Dick.        Darnel,  Mr. 

Dent 
Yale        Hemy  H.,  Mr. 

'   DePoy 

Rut         Epbraim 

DeRoeset 
U.  N.  C.  Mosss  I..  M.  D. 
U.  N.  C.  AjMBd  L,^M.  D. 


Dick. 
Dick. 
Wes. 

Yale 


Dethon 

1840  Yale        A^id  H. 

DeTene 
883  Harv.       Charles 
840  Uarv.       Arthur  L. 

Devereauz 
818  U.N.C.  —Thomas  P.,  Mr.  and  at  Yale,  '17. 
De?ereux 

840  Yale         John 

841  Wms.       Alvin 

Dewa 
824  U.  N.  C.  Thomai 
Dewey 

837  Dart       Nathaniel  W. 

840  Hanr.  --Charles  A.,  LL.  D. 
840  Wms.       Francis  H. 
840  Ober.       WiUiam 

De  Witt 

838  Rut         John 

Dexter 

838  Hanr.       William  P. 
840  Yale        Henry  M. 

Dey 
840  Un.  A.  H. 

Deyoe 

839  Un.  Epbraim 

De  Zonff 

840  Wash.      Edward 

Dibble 

838  Mid.         William  F. 

841  Un.  Thomas  M. 

Dickenaon 

839  Wms.       Edward  A. 

Diekereon 

836  N.  J.        John  H. 
836'  Wat        Jonathan  G. 

Dickey 

816  Jeff.         HoKb 

824  Dick. 

826  Jeff. 

831  Mia. 

835  Dart 

835  Jeff. 


Jo^  jr.,  Mr. 

John 

Tbeophilus  L. 
David,  BIr. 
—John,  Mr. 


Dickinson 


814  Dick. 
827  Nash. 
837  Un. 
837  Amh. 

837  Amh. 

838  C.D.C. 

839  Amh. 
841  Amb. 
841  Yale 


Festus 
David  W. 
E.F. 
Frederick 
JoelL. 
"E,  ww.^  Mr. 
Daniel  8. 
Noadiah  S. 
Flavel  A. 


Dickson 

823  U.  N.  C.  James  H.,  M.  D. 

837  Jeff.         Cyras 

839  Jeff.         George  M. 
839  Ue.  Hughs. 

841  U.  N.  C.  Robert  D. 

Diefeodorf 

838  Wes.        Benjamin  L,  Mr. 

Diefendorff 
838  Yale        Sanden 

Dillahonty 
841  Nash.   —Edmund,  Mr. 

Dillon 
1836  Col. 


Dillworth 
1823  JeflC        Bobmi 
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Dimon 

1836  Yale         TheodoM 

1840  Wmt.       Oliver 

Dinsmore 

1836  W.  Pa.     Jamet 

1839  W.  Pa.     Aiezaoder  W. 
Dinwiddle 

1830  Jefil         Jobo  L* 

Dirickson 

1841  Willi.       Levin  L. 

Disbrow 
1839  Uo.  Chariei  H. 

DilOSWAT 
1833  Wei.    —Gabriel  P.,  Mr.,  B.  A.  at  Col. 

1838  Wet.    — Coraelint  R.,  Mr.,  B.  A.  at  Col. 

Difor 

1839  Jeff.         Charlei  F. 

Dix 
1841  Ub.  Aw  T. 

Dixon 
1833  Bro.         Natban  F. 

1837  Ham.       Joseph  R. 
1839  Ua.  John 

Doak 
18»  U.  N.  C.  Damd  G. 

Doane 
1841  Waib.      George  P. 

Dobbin 
183t  U.  N.  C.  Jaiaei  C. 

Dobbins 

1831  Fkvnk.     JobnM.,  Mr. 

Dobie 
1835  Mid.         Damd 

Dod 

1838  N.  J.        WilUam  A. 

Dodd 
1835  U.  N.  Y.  Daniel,  Mr. 
1837  N.  J.         Moms  W. 

1837  Un.  TbomaiC. 

1838  Yale         Albert 

Dodffo 
1833  U.  N.  Y.  Henry  S.,  Mr. 
1835  N.  J.         Alexander  H. 

1835  Yale        John  V.,  Mr. 

1836  N.  J.         Robert  P. 

1839  C.  D.  C.  Henry  W. 

1840  Yale         Ricbard  V. 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  Robert 

1841  Wms.       Cbarlet 

Dodson 
1836  U.  N.  C.  Charles  R.,  M.  D. 

Doeff 
1836  Un.  Robert 

Dohrman 
1830  Jeff.         Arnold  H. 

Doig 

James  R. 


1837  Un. 

Dole 

1835  Bow. 

1836  Bow. 
1836  Bow. 

1838  Yale 
1840  Bow. 
1840  Rut. 

DoU 

1838  Jeff. 

Donald 
1795  Dick.       Samael 
1826  Jeff:         John 

1839  Mia.        ArmUC^Mt. 


Ebeneiar,  Mr. 

Damd 

Nathan 

Georn  T« 

Isaiah 

A.  P. 

Jacob 


Donaldson 

818  U.  N.  C.  Robert 


Alexander f  Mr. 

John 

John 

David 

w^.  ja. 


835  Jeff. 

837  Jeff 
839  Un. 
841  Jeff. 
841  Jeff. 

Done 

R35  Jeff.         John  W.,  Blr. 

838  Jeff.      -J.  H. 

Donelson 
813  Nash.       Lemuel 

828  Nash.       John 

836  Nash.       Alexander 

Donnald 

838  Frank.      R. 

Donnan 
827  Nash.       Peter 

Donnell 
807  U  N.  C.  tJohn  R.,  Mr.  '1 1. 
825  U.  N.  C.  Washington,  M.  D. 
836  Bow.        Jotham.  Mr.,  M.  D. 

839  U.  N.  C.  Richard  S. 

Donoko 
820  U.  N.  C.  Charles  D,,  Mr.  ^26. 

Doolittle 
836  Yale         Edgar  J..  Mr. 
836  Amh.       Charles  A.,  Mr. 
836  Mid.         Louis 

839  Mid.         John  J. 

841  Mid.      --Chttriea,  Mr. 

Doreroos 
836  U.  N.  Y.  J.  E.  C. 

Dorland 
841  Mid.         Lncas 

Dorr 

835  Harv.       Theodort  H, 
Dorwin 

840  Un.  LoiherJ. 

Dossey 
831  C.  D.  C.  Alonzo  B.  C. 

Doty 

835  Rot  Elihtt 

836  Jeff.  Edmund  S. 
836  Jeff.  James  C. 
838  Un.  Joseph  M. 

Doubleday 

838  Yale         William  T. 
840  Yale        John  M. 

Dougherty 
825  Frank.      William,  Mr. 

829  Frank.  —Robert,  Mr. 
831  C.  D.  C.  Robert  J. 
840  Jeff.  Robert  W. 

Douglas 

838  Mid.         James  M. 

840  Yale         John  W. 

841  Jeff.  Ralph 

Douglass 

807  Jeff.  John 

827  Nash.  George  L. 

834  U.N.Y.— James,  LL.D. 

835  Rut  Robert  L. 

836  Bro.  John  G. 

839  Mid.  David  S.  F. 
841  Jefi.  Ralph 

Dow 

794  Dick.       Alexander 

840  Wms.  ^Damd,  D.  D.,  Blr.,  Yale. 

841  Was.       Caleb 
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Dowdney 

1841  U.  N.  Y.  -John,  Mr. 
Dowe 

1840  Uo.  Harvey  A. 

Dowling 
1834  Bro.      —John,  Mr. 

DowDor 
1838  Dart.        Jason 

1841  Yale         JohnC. 

Downey 
1796  Dick.        William,  M.  D.,  Pena. 
1836  U.  M.  C.  John  A.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Downing 
1834  Bro.         Jotbaa  W. 
1838  Yale        Lemuel  T.,  Mr. 

Downs 
1840  Ham.       John  V. 

Dowae 
1836  Amh.        Edmund 

Drake 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Nicholas  I..  M.  D. 

1834  Mid.         Cyrus  B.,  Mr. 

1838  Rut.         Francis  T. 

Drinkwater 

1840  Wat.        Arthur  S. 
Drummond 

1836  Bow.        James,  Mr. 

Dubois 

1839  Ud.  John 

1840  Rut.         J.  H. 

Dubose 

1838  Mia.        Vii^il  M. 

Dabaar 

1839  Ua.  James 

Dubuison 
J829  Jeff.         Charles,  Mr.  '34,  Pres.  Jeff.  Col. 

Dudley 
1833  W.  R.      Roswell 

1838  Yale         Lewis  J.,  Mr.,  TuU 
1&'I9  Dart.        Elbridge  G. 

1839  Yale         Martin 

1810  U.  N.  C.  WUiiam  H.  H. 

Duff 
1839  Mia.         Jackson 
1839  Jeff.         John  W. 

Duffield 

1837  Yale  Ckorgt,  Mr. 

Dugan 

179S  Dick.       George 

Dukes 

1837  N.  J.        Joseph  H. 

Dulany 
1829  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  W. 
Dulles 

1838  Yale        Joseph  H. 

Dunbar 
1824  Dick.       John  R.  W.,  Mr..  M.  D.,  Penn. 

[Prof.  Was.  Univ.  Bait. 

1835  N.J.     —Robert, Mr. 
1838  Dart.        Daniel  C. 

Duncan 

1787  Dick.       Robert,  Mr. 

1788  Dick.        James,  Mr. 
1800  Dick.       Jesse 

1805  Dick.        Stephen 

1806  Dick.       Samuel  P. 

18S6  Dick«  — tThomas,  LL.  D. 
1828  Nash.    —Thomas  A.,  Mr. 

1836  N.  J.        James  M. 

1837  Mia.         Robert 


840  Mia.        John  H. 

841  Jeff.         James  C. 

Dundass 
836  W.  Pa.    J.  R.,  Mr. 

Dungan 
836  W.  Pa.     James,  Mr. 

Dunham 
836  Frank.     Josiah  W. 

838  Un.  Hercules  R. 

Dunkel 

836  Yale        John  L. 

Dunkin 

839  Yale     ^Christopher,  Mr.  and  at  Hanr. 

Dunlap 

806  Jeff.  Jamest  Mr.,  D.  D. 

807  Jeff.  William,  Mr. 

836  Mia.         Alexander 

839  Bow.        John 

840  Un.       —Thomas,  B.  A. 

Dunleavy 

790  Dick.        Francit 

Dunlop 
812  Dick.       James,  Mr. 

Dunn 
826  U.  N.  C.  William,  Mr.  ^36,  M.  D.  ' 

835  Yale     .William  M^  Mr. 

837  Bow.        Joseph  £.  F. 

Dunnell 

836  Bro.         Thomas  L. 

Dunninff 

836  Amh.        Alva  G.,  Mr. 

837  Bow.         Andrew 

839  Un.  Benjamin  F. 

Donwody 

836  Yale         James  B. 

Dupont 
826  Frank.      C.  H. 

Durand 
&%  Yale        Frederick  L. 

Duryea 

835  Un.  Benjamin  F. 

Duryee 

838  Un.  baac  G. 

Dutton 

837  Yale         Aaron  R,  Mr. 
337  Yale         Thomas  R. 

838  Yale         Chester 

840  Wash.       George 

Duyckinck 

835  Col.  Evert  A. 

Dwigbt 
831  Frank.      Theodore  M.,  Mr. 
835  Yale         Edmund.  Mr. 
835  Wes.        Holden,  Mr. 
835  Amh.        John 

835  Ham.       Benjamin  W,,  Mr.,  Tut. 

837  Wes.  Lewis 

838  Yale  Edward  S. 
840  Ham.  Theodore  W. 
840  Yale  John  B. 

D'Wolf 
831  Bro.         William  F.,  Mr.  '35. 
833  Bro.      —John  J.,  M.  D.,  and  at  Hanr. 

Dyer 

830  Frank.      Thomas  W. 

833  Bro.  Ebenezer  P. 

834  Frank.      John  R. 

836  U.N.Y.  --John,  D.  D. 
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Backor 

1836  Ud.  Mitcbell 
1841  Un.  William  E. 

Eager 

1838  N.  J.        Jobo  M. 
1841  Hari.       Heor/ 1. 

Eaffle 
18S7  Un.  William  H. 

EaglesoD 
1829  Jeff.         John 

Eakin 

1840  Nath.       John  R. 

Eakim 
18S9  Jeff.         William,  Mr.  '94. 

Earl 

1837  N.  J.        Mark  A. 

Earle 
183Z  Bro.         Hannr 

1839  Jeff.  Alexander  M. 

1840  Jeff.  Archibald  B. 

1840  Jeff.         George 

Early 

1808  Frank.      Heniy 

Eastbarn 
1885  Col.    ,     ifanlon,D.D.,B.A./17,Mr.'90. 

Eastland 

1827  Nash.       Davit 

Eastman 

1835  Amh.        David,  Mr. 

1836  Dart.        George  B. 
1839  Dart.        Geoive  N. 

1841  Amh.        Sandford 

Eaton 

1802  Jeff.         Johnson 
1825  Jeff.      —Johnston,  Mr. 
1825  U.N.C.-John  H.,  Sen.  tn  Cong.,  See.  of 

[War,  Mia.  to  Spain. 
1829  U.  N.  C.  William,  Mr. 

1835  Un.  Jeremiah  8. 

1836  Jeff.      —Charles,  Mr. 

1836  Yale        William  H. 

1837  Yale        William  P.,  Mr. 
1837  Jeff.         WtUiam 

1837  Dart.        William  L. 

1839  Dart.        Horace 

1840  Un.  Myron  C. 

1841  Amh.       Joseph 

Eberle 

1829  Jeff.         Richard,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1829  Jeff.         John 

Echols 
1840  Frank.      J. 

EcUey 

1839  Hanr.       Joseph  S. 

Eddy 
1831  Bro.         WiniamH. 

1834  Bro.         Samuel 

1835  Wma.  — CAomcy,  Mr. 

1838  Amh.        Nathanael 

1840  Un.  Sherman 

Edgar 

1834  Nash.    --John  T.,  D.  D. 

1835  Nasli.       Andrew  H. 

1836  N.  J.        Edward  B.,  Mr. 
1836  Nash.       Samuel  M. 
1836  N.  J.        John  M. 

1836  Col.  Newbold 

1836  Ham.    ^-Mm.D.D.pFnf, 

1838  U.N.Y.  -C.,  Mr. 

Edmiston 

1828  Nash.       Nicholas  P. 


Edwards 

1792  Dick.       Hadm 

1830  U.  N.  C.  John  H.,  M.  D. 
1835  C.  D.  C.  Robert  G. 

1838  Yale  Beniamin  S.,  Mr. 

1838  Wma.  William  N. 

1839  Dart.  Abraham  F. 
1839  Yale  Engene 

1839  N.  J.        Jesse 

1840  Yale        Jonathan 
1840  N.J.        Jonathan 

1840  Ober.       Joseph  8. 

1841  Yale        Henry 

Effioffer 
1837  Mia.         Michad 
Egffleston 

1831  W.  R.      Nelson,  Mr. 
1840  Yale        Nathaniel  H. 

Eichelberger 
1826  Dick.       Laoit,  Blr. 

Elder 

1840  Mia.         John 

1841  Jeff.         Joshua 

Eldredge 

1839  Yale        Charles  S. 

Eldridge 
1 835  Yale     —Charles,  M.  D. 
1841  Yale         Asariah 

Eldrige 
1837  Jeff.         George  M. 

Elile 

1839  Un.  Georra 

Eliot 

1825  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  D.,  Mr. 

1829  C.  D.  C.  William  G. 
1835  Harv.       John  H.,  Mr. 
1839  Harr.       Samuel 

Ellas 

1835  Un.  Francis  & 

Ellerbe 
1823  U.  N.  C.  John  C. 
Elliot 

1830  Fnnk,     A,  B.,  Mr. 

1837  N.  J.        Charles 

1839  Yale        Augustas  G. 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  Heory  B. 

1841  Jeff.         Edward  T. 
1841  Un.  Samuel  H. 

Elliott 
1808  Dick.       DmM,  Mr.,  D.  D.  at  JsC  *3B, 
1822  U.  N.  a  John 

1826  U.N.C.  Henry  B.,Mr. '31  [Prea.WMh. 
1830  Mia.         Ebenezer  N. 

1836  Wash.      James  H. 

1836  W.  Pa.    Thomas  H.,  Mr. 
1840  Wes.     --CharUt,  D.  D. 

Ellis 

1835  Wms.  James  H. 

1838  Hanr.  Rufus 

1839  Harv.  Charles  AL 

1839  Wms.       Wjley  R.    " 

1840  Un.  Joseph  a  C. 

1841  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

Elliston 
1833  Nash.       William  R. 

Ellsworth 

1836  Yale         Pinckney  W.,  Mr. 
1838  Un.  Perry  G. 

1838  U.N.Y.  — «Wi1liam  W.,  LL.  D. 

Elmeodorf 
1836  RuU         Anthony,  Mr. 
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1840  Rut         J.  S. 
IMI  Uo.  Jameg 

Elmer 

1840  Uo.  Nfitbaniel 

Eltinge 


1835  Rau 
1839  Rut. 

Ely 
1833  Nasb. 

1836  Yale 
1836  Amh. 
1841  Amh. 


£dcn«Bd 
—  WUMm,  D.  D. 

Georn 

Williaoi  D.,  Mr.,  IW. 

Alfred  B.,  Air. 

Kicharxl 


Emerson 


CNiver 
Thomas  P. 
Charies 

Beiyamin  F.  C. 
Charles  N. 
Joseph 


1835  Wat. 

1836  Bow. 
1838  Amh. 

1838  Dait. 

1840  Wms. 

1841  Yale 

Effleiy 

1823  Jeft  Boyd 

IftO  Jeff.  Boyd 

1836  Dart.  Stephen  M. 

1836  Bow.  George  F.,  BIr. 

Emory 

1841  Dick.       AlbertT. 

Eropie 

1830  U.N.C.  -^Adam,  D.  D.  and  at  Un.,  Mr. 

[1807,  Pras.  Wm.  &  Maty. 
Engle 
18n  Dick.       Peier  H.,  Mr. 
English 

1836  N.  J.        Heniy  F.,  Mr. 

Erwin 
1815  Frank.      John  M. 
18^  Nash.        Isaac  H. 
18S8  Frank.      Elam  A. 
1829  Frank.      E.  J. 

1831  Frank.  --Edward  J.,  Mr. 
1854  Nash.    —John  P.,  Mr. 

1837  Un.  William 
1841  U.  N.  C.  John  S. 

Eshleman 

1840  Dick.       David  G. 

Espie 
1809  W.  Pa.    John,  M.  D. 

Espy 
18£4  Jeff.  Thomas 

Estes 

1839  Yale         Daniel  G. 

Eustis 
1835  Harr.       Frederick  A.,  Mr, 

1837  Harv.       John  F. 

1838  Harr.        Henry  L. 

1841  Yale         William  T. 


Evangeles 

1836  Col.        Christodoulos  L.  M. 
Evans 

1818  Jeff.         Samuel 
1824  U.  N.  C.  Richard 
1827  Jeff.  Samuel,  Mr. 

1835  Jeff.         George  W. 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  J.  S.7Mr. 
1838  Dart.        Enoch  W. 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Joseph  W. 

1839  Hanr.       EHiMtt 

1839  Rut.         Thomas 

Evarts 

1837  Yale         William  M.,  Mr. 

1838  Ober.       WUIiam  H. 

Eve 
1826  Frank.      Paul  F.,  Mr.  '32. 

Everest 

1838  Wash.      Charles  W. 

Everett 

1836  Dart       Au|[uslas,  Mr. 
1836  Daru       Erastus,  Mr. 
1836  Rro.  Charles  J. 

1838  Wat.        Fraaklin 

1829  Mid.  —Alexander  H.,  LL.  D.  («nd  sS 

rU.  Vt.)-.Harv.  1806,  Mr.  ao4 
[at  Yale  1807,  Min.  to  Spaj«, 
tPres.orjcCCaU.La. 

1840  Amh.       Joel  S. 

Everson 

1838  Ham.       Nonnam 

Everts 

1839  Mid.         Edwin 

Ewell 
1824  C.  D.  C.  Alezaader 
1839  Nash.       Thomas 

Ewing 

'09,'80  W.Pa.N.,Mr. 

W,  W  W.  Pa.  George  W.,  Mr. 

'09/30  W.Pa.J  H.,Mr. 

1816  Nash. 

1824  Jeff 

1826  Nash. 

1826  Nash. 

1827  Nash. 

1830  Jeff. 
1834  Nash. 

1838  Nash. 

1839  Mia. 


John  O. 
Jofm 
Albert  G. 
Orviile 
Edwin  H. 
^tCharles,  LL.  D. 
Andrew 
Fielding  N. 
PhileaM>n  B. 

Eyre 

1838  N.  J.        Mahlon  D. 

Eyster 
1824  Dick.       David,  Mr. 

Ezell 

1839  U.N.C.  —Robert  A.,  Mr. 


[To  hs  continaed.] 
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SKETCHES  or  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM    1620    TO    1820. 

[Bjr  Jacoi  B.  Hooma,  Eiq.,  Henber  of  the  New  Htmpebice  Md  New  York  Hieiorieal  Soeietiee.] 

CoadoMd  froai  p.  M,  vol.  zv. 


JOHN  COLLINS. 

[Ooveroor  of  Rhode  leltod  from  1786  to  1789.] 

The  history  of  any  one  of  the  New  England  coloniei  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolo- 
tion,  is  in  snbstance  the  history  of  all.    Among  the  people  there  was  every  where 
diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom,  breathing  uncompromising  lesistsnce  to  oppression.     As 
early  as  the  2Uth  May,  1774,  when  the  news  oi'the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  first 
reached  the  settlements  in  Rhode  Island,  a  few  resolule  citizens,  among  whom  was 
John  Collins,  met  in  caucus  at  Newport,  and  agreed  upon  a  handbill,  which  was  pub- 
lished the  day  following,  with  the  sounding  caption,  '*  Join  or  Die!"  and  calling  upoa 
tlie  people  to  consider  Uie  outrage  as  diiected  equally  ag^nst  themseWes,  and  closing' 
with  this  stirring  appeal : — '*  The  generals  of  despotism  are  now  drawing  the  lines  or 
circnmTallation  around  our  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  nothing  but  unity,  resolution,  and 
perseverance,  can  save  ourselves  and  our  posterity  from  what  is  woiae  than  death—* 
slavery  !"    On  the  13th  June,  the  general  assembly  met  at  Newport,  and  passed  strong' 
resolutions  embodying  the  above  sentiments.    Immedistely  alter  receiving  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  citizens  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  Rhode  Island  organized 
eommittees  of  inspection,  for  the  public  safety.    Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  Newport,    He  entered  with  a  hearty  zeal  into  all  the  measures 
deemed  neccMary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  colony,  and  to  defeat  the 
eovert  designs  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  this  capscity,  which  was  a  most  arduous  and  trying 
one,  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  secure  the  lasting  esteem  and  confidence  of^  the 
people.    He  was  one  of  the  a.<«sif  tants,  chosen  in  1775,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  civil  power  of  the  royalist  governor 
Wanton,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  act  m  his  stead.    Throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Collins  was  actively  engaged  among  those  patriotic 
citizens  whose  names  adorn  the  revolutionary  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  was  continued  in  office 
by  successive  re-elections  until  1789,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  altogether.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  hi*  days  in  unobtrusive  retirement  at  Newport,  where  he  died 
in  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  left  children,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married 
Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston. 

NICHOLAS  COOKE. 

[Oovemor  of  Rhodo  [iltod  from  1775  to  1778.] 

Nicholas  Cookx,  of  Providence,  was  one  of  those  active  and  energetic  spirits,  whose 
powers  are  called  into  exercise  by  the  stirring  events  of  a  revolution.  Nothing  is  known 
to  the  writer  respecting  his  early  history,  or  of  his  public  career  prior  to  December, 
1774,  when  we  nnd  him  acting  as  one  of  the  committee  of  inspection  for  the  town  of 
Providence,  a  body  invested  with  very  general  powers  as  a  committee  of  safety,  well 
known  wherever  organized  for  its  efficient  work  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  at  Newport,  in  May,  1775,  governor  Wanton, 
in  a  message,  excused  himself  from  the  customary  personal  attendance,  at  the  same 
time  communicating  the  obnoxious  resolutions  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  and  warning 
the  assembly  against  revolutionary  attempts  to  separate  from  the  parent  state.  '*  Once 
separated,'*  said  he,  in  all  simplicity,  **  where  shall  we  find  another  Britain  to  supply 
our  loss?"  He  urgently  besought  Uiem  not  to  involve  themselves  in  a  ruinous  debt 
in  a  fruitless  struggle  against  the  crown,  appealed  to  them,  by  their  love  of  their  charter 
and  its  high  privileges,  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

A  submissive  temper  of  ihis  sort,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Rhode 
Islanders  *,  and  accordingly  the  general  assembly,  reflecting  the  popular  will,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  passed  an  act  suspending  the  authority  of  the  governor,  and  declaring  all 
bis  acts  null  and  void  ;  they  empowered  the  secretary  of  state  to  sign  all  warrants  and 
oooiiDiisions ',  and  lequesied  the  deputy-governor  to  assume  the  general  administration 
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ef  mf&irt,  and  to  ■nmmott  together  the  uiembly  wheiMTor  any  emergeney  rendered  k 


Niebolae  Cooke  bad  been  elected  to  the  office  of  depnty»govemor  at  the  beginning  of 
May;  and  we  find  him  active  in  this  atationyand  aa  chairman  on  aimoat  all  oecaaions  of 
public  aaaembltea  of  the  citiiena  of  Providence,  during  thia  moat  exciting  period  of  the 
ReTolution.  Ai  aoon  aa  a  new  choice  coald  be  made,  which  waa  at  the  next  aemi- 
iDnaal  meeting  of  the  general  anembly,  Mr.  Cooke  waa  cboaen  jrovemor,  and  waa 
continoed  in  office  nntil  1778,  when  he  was  ancceeded  by  governor  Wiliiam  Gieeoe. 

EDWARD  CRANFIELD. 
[Ovvornor  of  New  Hampiliir*,  Tran  1689  to  1685] 

EowAKD  CRAVPiEto  owed  his  appointment  to  the  chief  magiatracy  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  to  a  merceoary  arrangement  with  Mason,  the  great  proprietor  of  the  province ; 
and  bis  administration,  like  those  of  many  other  royal  governors,  waa  aignalited  by 
misrole  and  oppression.  Mason  had  failed  to  realize  his  hopes  of  a  fortune  under  prior 
governors,  and  on  returning  to  England  in  1681,  he  made  it  his  business  to  obtain  from 
\he  King  an  appointment  favorable  to  his  views.  To  pave  the  way,  he  enrolled  in  the 
court  of  chancery  a  deed,  surrendering  one  fifth  of  all  the  qaitrents  of  the  province, 
which,  with  the  fines  and  forfeitures  (hat  had  accrued  to  the  crown,  or  might  hereaAer 
arise,  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  governor.  But  Cranfield  looked  upon, 
this  even,  as  too  precarious  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  Mason  was  at  laaC 
induced  to  give  him  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  province  for  twenty>one  years,  aa  aecurity 
for  the  advance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  tor  seven  yeara.  Thoi 
eocooniged  with  the  prospect  of  bettering  hia  fortunes,  Cranfield  relinquiiAied  a  poat  of 
some  importance  which  he  held  at  home,  and  prepared  for  his  new  enterprise. 

Governor  Cranfield^'s  commission  bore  date  on  the  9th  May,  I6r52,  and  contained  a 
grant  of  powers  hitherto  unprecedented  in  New  England.  He  was  empowered  to  call, 
adjourn,  prorogue  and  dissolve  general  courts;  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  all  acte  of 
government ;  to  suspend  any  of  the  council  whenever  he  should  see  just  canae,  (and 
all  persons  thus  suspended  were  declared  ineligible  to  the  assembly);  to  erect  courts, 
and  appoint  a  deputy-governor,  judges,  and  their  officers,  by  his  sole  authority,  and  to 
execute  the  powers  of^vice-admiral.  Cranfield  arrived  and  pafalished  his  commission 
at  Portemouth  on  the  4th  of  October.  Within  six  daya  following,  he  suspended 
Waldron  and  Martyi),  two  of  the  counsellors  named  in  his  commission ;  afterwards, 
however,  restoring  them,  when  he  had  a  purpose  to  gain  with  the  assembly.  His  first 
assembly  met  in  November,  1682,  when  tne  laws  of  the  province  underwent  a  revision. 
In  January  following,  the  assembly  disagreeing  with  the  governor  on  n  revenue  bill, 
be  prnmpUy  dissolved  them ;  and  upon  a  flimsy  pretext,  removed  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  in  order  to  place  a  more  willing  instrament  in  control  of  the  military  power 
of  the  province.    The  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  a  thing  before  unknown,  greatly 


met  at  Hampton,  elected  a  new  town  clerk,  and  secured  their  records.  Gove  went 
from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  what  had  been  done  at  Hampton,  carrying  bis  arma, 
denouncing  the  governor  as  a  traitor,  declaring  that  he  would  not  lay  down  hia  arms 
until  mattera  were  set  right,  and  endeavoring  to  excite  among  the  principal  men  of  the 

Province  a  onion  to  overturn  the  government  of  Cranfield.  His  rash  movemente, 
owever,  were  disapproved,  and  he  waa  informed  against.  He  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  company  in  arms,  but  finally  surrendered.  His  followers  were  pardoned  and  set 
at  liberty,  while  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the  Tower 
of  London.     He  w;is  at  length  pardoned,  and  returned  to  New  Hampshine. 

In  February,  1583,  Cranfield  issued  an  order  to  the  inhatntante  of  the  province, 
calling  upon  them  to  take  out  leases  from  Mason,  within  one  month,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  rights  as  settlers  under  his  grante.  Mason,  strong  in  his  interest  with  the 
governor,  now  threatened  to  seize  the  principal  estates,  ()eggar  their  owners,  and  pro- 
voke them  to  rebellion,  by  bringing  a  frigate  into  the  hari>or,  and  procuring  soldiers  to 
be  quartered  upon  the  inhabrtants.  But  these  threaU,  instead  of  intimidating  the 
people,  served  to  unite  them  more  firmly  in  their  determination  not  to  submit  The 
excitement  became  general.  Cranfield  now  suspended  three  of  the  counsellors,  snd 
the  death  of  two  others,  enabled  him  to  mould  that  body  to  his  will.  He  filled  the 
vacancies  with  the  creatures  of  Mason.  The  judicial  conrte  were  niso  filled  with 
officers  proper  for  the  intended  business.  Barefoote,  the  deputy,  was  judge ;  Mason 
was  chancellor ;  Chamberlayne,  clerk  and  prothonotarv  ;  Randolph,  attorney-general, 
and  Sherlock,  provost  marshal  and  sheriff.  Some  disadected  persons,  and  others  who 
had  t>een  influenced  by  threats  or  promises,  took  leases  from  Mason,  and  these  served 
for  under-sheriffs,  jurors,  witnesses,  &c.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  grand 
•eheme  of  despoiiing  the  people,  for  the  nggrandinement  of  Cranfield  and  Mmou,  mm 
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pnt  In  opeimtioik.  Suite  w«t«  oomnieiioed  b/  Muon.  The  jnmt  neter  bMiteteA  io 
their  Terdicte.  From  Mven  to  twel? e  cmniet  were  dtiiiatched  in  a  day,  and  coste  weve 
■inKiplied  in  each  caee  from  fi?e  to  twenty  poonoi.  Kzecotiona  were  iasued;  or 
which,  however,  only  two  or  three  were  levied,  and  Maaon  could  neither  keep  pon- 
■ewion  of  the  premieea,  nor  diapoee  of  them  by  nle,  to  that  the  owneia  atiU  continoed 
to  enjoy  them. 

Cranfield  and  hie  conneil  neit  aaearoed  the  entire  legialative  power.  They  prohibited 
Teeeela  from  If  aaMohuaeUe  to  enter  the  poit  *,  fixed  the  dimentiona  of  lumber ;  altered 
the  value  of  eilver  money,  and  ordered  dollan  to  be  received  at  eiz  shillinea  each, 
though  many  of  them  were  at  that  time  deficient  in  weight.  Varioua  other  burthen* 
iome  regulations  were  adopted,  until  the  public  grievance!  becoming  ineupportable,  the 
people  Atermined  on  an  appeal  to  the  King.  Nathaniel  Weare,  an  intelligent  and 
wealthy  cittsen  of  Hampton,  was  eeleoted  aa  the  agent  of  the  people,  and  went  pri* 
Tately  to  Boaton,  from  whence  he  eailed  for  England.  Cranfield,  hearing  of  the  move- 
ment  against  him,  resorted  to  violent  meaaores  to  defeat  the  object  M^or  Vaoghan, 
who  was  engaged  in  procuring  depositions  to  forward  to  Weare,  was  arrested  bv  order 
of  the  governor,  and  thrown  mto  prison,  where  he  remained  nine  months.  Varioua 
expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  subdue  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  assembly. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  governor  undertook  to  control  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs  of  the 
province. 

During  this  period  of  politicul  ferment,  it  happened  that  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moodey, 
first  minister  of  Portsmouth,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  pastoral  fidelity, 
ascertained  the  fact  that  a  member  of  his  church  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  in  some 
transaction  at  the  custom  house.  The  ofiending  member  bad  purchased  his  peace  with 
the  civil  authority,  and  Cranfield  forbade  the  interference  of  toe  church  in  the  affair. 
Moodev,  however,  owing  allegiance  to  a  higher  power  than  that  of  the  governor,  was 
not  to  be  intimidated.  Under  a  full  sense  of  his  own  peculiar  duty,  as  a  minister  of 
God,  he  resolutely  persevered  in  the  work  of  discipline,  until  he  brought  the  offender 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  crime.  Cranfield  sought  revenge,  and  for  this  pur- 
nose,  determined  to  subject  the  inflexible  pastor  to  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  uniformity. 
He  accordingly  issued  an  order  in  council,  reouiring  all  ministers  to  administer  the 
sacrament  sccordiog  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  notified  Moodey,  ia 
writing,  that  himself,  with  Mason  and  H inches,  intended  to  paitake  of  the  Lofd*a 
■upper  the  next  Sunday,  requiring  him  to  be  present  to  adminbter  it  to  them  according 
to  tne  liturgy.  Moodey  peremptorily  refused,  was  prosecuted,  fined,  and  aentenced  to 
■ix  months  imprisonment,  and  was  actually  confined  for  thirteen  weeks  before  he  was 
released. 

Cranfield  next  undertook  the  bold  measnre  of  taxing  the  people  without  the  aasent 
of  the  assembly.  Tax-bills  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  constables  for  collection,  but 
they  soon  returned  them,  informing  the  governor  that  the  people  were  so  averse  to  the 
proceeding,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  money.  The  provost  marshal  waa 
then  ordered  to  do  it,  with  the  assistance  of  his  deputies  and  constables.  The  people 
■till  refusing,  their  cattle  and  goods  were  taken  and  sold  at  auction.  Those  who  would 
neither  pay  nor  discover  their  goods,  to  the  offioers,  were  imprisoned,  and  some  of  the 
constables  who  refused  to  assist,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  more  considerate  of  the 
people  were  disposed  to  bear  these  grievances,  until  they  could  learn  the  issue  of  their 
appeal  to  the  King ;  but  among  the  people  generally,  the  love  of  liberty  was  a  ruling 
passion,  and  many  declared  that  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  sufier 
illegal  distrainte.  Associations  were  formed  for  mutual  support.  At  Exeter,  the  sheriff 
waa  reaisted  and  driven  off  with  clubs;  the  women  having  prepared  hot  spits  and 
■caldinff  water  to  assist  in  the  opposition.  At  Hampton,  he  was  beaten,  and  his  sword 
taken  f^m  him ;  he  waa  then  seated  on  a  horse,  and  conveved  out  of  the  province  to 
Salisbury,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  his  feet  tied  under  the  horse's  belly.  The 
magistrates  undertook  to  commit  some  of  the  rioters,  but  without  success.  The  troop 
of  horse  under  the  command  of  Mason,  was  then  ordered  out,  to  assist  in  suppressing 
these  disorders ;  but  when  the  day  came,  not  a  solitary  trooper  appeared.  Cranfield 
thus  finding  his  efforte  inefiectual,'and  his  authority  rendered  contemptible,  was  obliged 
to  desist.  In  the  inesn  time,  Weare  bad  preferred  his  charges  in  behalf  of  the  people 
against  Cranfield,  to  the  King  io  council.  Upon  the  complaint,  a  hearing  was  had 
before  tlie  lords  of  trade  on  the  10th  March,  16d5,  and  their  report,  on  three  articles  of 
the  complaint,  wrs,  *'  that  Cranfield  had  not  pursued  his  instructions  with  regard  to 
Mason's  controversy ;  but  instead  thereof,  had  caused  courts  to  be  held,  and  titles  to  be 
decided,  with  exorbitant  costs ;  and  that  he  had  exceeded  his  power  in  regulating  the 
value  of  coina."  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  King's  decision  in  accordance 
therewith,  gave  general  joy  to  the  inhabitante.  Cranfield,  apprehensive  of  the  result, 
had  appUecTfor  leave  of  aosence,  which  he  obtained,  and  on  the  receipt  of  his  despatches, 
privately  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  bound  to  Jamaica,  from  whence  he 
took  passage  to  England,  and  never  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 

Governor  Cranfield  waai  of  the  iamily  of  Lord  Monteagle,  somewhat  distinguished  in 
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En^tah  ftnnals.  On  bit  arrival  in  Encland  he  was  appointed  oolleetor  at  Baibadeca, 
where  he  remained  antil  aAer  the  reTolution  of  1689.  He  accumulated  great  wealth, 
which  waa  his  darling  pamion,  and  is  stated  to  ha?e  procured  a  ship  of  war  at  his  own 
expense,  and  presented  it  to  William  III.  on  his  accession.  Governor  Cranfield  died  at 
Bath  in  England,  about  1700,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city. 

JOHN  CRANSTON. 

[OoTornor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1679-80.] 

Rhode  Island,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Cranston  was  called  to  the  administration  of  the 
government,  had  just  emerged  from  a  most  desolating  Indian  war,  and  its  effects  were  still 
every  where  to  be  seen.  Lvery  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Warwick  had  been  destroyed. 
Smithfield  had  been  laid  waste  ;  and  a  third  part  of  Providence  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  war,  however,  had  terminated  on  the  death  of  king  Phillip,  in  August, 
1676.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  a  ileaolated  province,  it  became  the  pious  duty  of  rulers  and 
citiiens,  to  endeavor  to  re-eatabliah  the  sources  of  public  proaperity. 

Jona  Cranstoit,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Newport,  who  bad  been  frequently  a  deputy 
and  awiatant,  and  held  the  office  of  depaty>governor  in  1672,  1676,  and  1678,  waa  in 
1679  choaen  governor.  He  ia  represented  to  have  been  active  and  indefatigable  in  his 
office,  and  to  liave  ahown  no  inconaiderable  ability  in  defending  the  righta  of  the  colony 
againat  the  territorial  daima  of  Connecticut,  in  the  tmubleaome  controveray  which  had 
then  been  in  eziatence  for  yeara,  and  waa  never  finally  adjuated  until  the  vear  17SS. 
Gov.  Cranston  died  at  Newport,  on  the  12th  March,  1683,  in  the  55th  year  or  his  age. 

SAMUEL  CRANSTON. 
[Qevsroor  of  Rhode  Iilsnd  flrom  ItNS  to  1796.] 

Samuel  Cranston,  the  aon  of  John  Cranaton,  former  governor  of  the  colony,  was 
born  at  Newport  in  1660 ;  waa  early  employed  in  public  stations,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  ancceeded  Walter  Clark  in  the  office  of  governor,  which  office  he  held 
under  aucceaaive  re-electiona  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  yeara,  a  term  of  aervice  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  chief  magiatrate  of  nhode  laland.  The  only  newspaper 
publiahed  in  New  England  during  the  adminiatration  of  Gov.  Cranston,  the  Boaton 
Newa-Letter,  makea  frequent  and  honorable  mention  of  the  energy  of  hia  character, 
and  of  hia  active  ezertiona  for  the  good  of  hia  native  colony.  He  retired  from  office 
toward  the  cloae  of  the  year  1726,  and  waa  aucceeded  by  Gov.  Jenckea.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  26th  March,  1727. 

In  the  general  burial  ground  at  Newport,  repoae  the  ashea  of  the  Cranatona.  The 
following  inscription  marks  the  apot :  **  Here  Iveth  the  body  of  John  Cranaton,  Esq., 

S^vernor  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.  He  departed  this  life,  March  12, 1083,  in 
e  S5th  year  of  his  age."  On  the  aame  monument  ia  the  following  inacription :  *<  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Samuel  Cranaton,  Esq.,  late  ffovernor  of  tliia  colony,  aged  G&  yeara, 
and  departed  thia  life  March  26,  A.  D.  1727.  He  waa  aon  to  John  Cranaton,  Eaq.,  who 
alao  was  governor  here  in  1680.  He  was  descended  from  the  noble  Scottian  Lord 
Cranaton,  and  carried  in  hia  veins  a  atream  of  the  ancient  blood  of  Crawford  and  Both- 
well,  having  had  for  hia  grandfather,  clerk-chaplain  of  king  Charlea  I. ;  hia  great- 
grandfather waa  John  Cranston  of ;  thia  last  waa  aon  to  Jamea  Cranston,  Eaq., 

which  Jamea  was  aon  to  William  Lord  Cranaton." 

JOHN  CUTT. 

[PrMidsDt  of  New  Hampthirs  in  1680.] 

JoHir  CuTT  waa  the  firat  chief  magiatrate  of  New  Haropahire,  after  ita  eatabliahment 
as  aaeparate  province.  A  commiaaion  paaaed  the  great  aeal  of  England,  on  the  18th 
September,  1679,  by  which  New  Hampahire  waa  made  a  diatinct  province,  aeparate 
from  Masaachoaetta,  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  Preaident  and  Council,  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  an  Aaaembly,  to  be  choaen  by  the  people.  John  Cutt,  an  aged  and 
opulent  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  waa  appointed  the  nrat  Preaident  of  the  Council. 
The  royal  commiaaion  waa  brought  to  Portamouth,  on  the  firat  of  January,  1680,  bv 
Edward  Randolph,  and  the  new  government  waa  aoon  aflerwarda  formally  proclaimea. 
At  thia  period,  there  were  but  four  aettlements  in  New  Hampshire — thoae  at  Portsmouth, 
Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton,  and  the  total  number  of  qualified  voters  in  the  province 
was  only  209. 

The  aeparalion  from  Massachusetts  was  not  a  meamre  which  had  been  aought  for  by 
the  people,  and  it  waa  with  much  reluctance  that  the  Counaellors  appointed  by  the 
crown  accepted  their  truata.  The  Aaaembly,  which  firat  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the  16th 
March,  1680,  partook  of  the  general  feeling,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  a  pablio 
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deelarmtton  of  their  repugnance  to  «  ■eparation  fW>ni  MaMachoietti,  to  wbicb  thej  only 
lubmitted  from  tlieir  aeniie  of  duty  to  the  Kinff.  The  adminiitration  of  president  Cott, 
which  was  a  brief  one,  was  mainlj^  employed  in  oreanizinff  the  judicial  courts,  and 
framing  and  adopting  a  code  of  ciTil  and  municipal  law  ror  the  go?ernroent  of  the 

Srovinoe.    He  died,  after  haying  been  in  office  a  little  more  than  a  year,  on  the  S7tli. 
larch,  1681. 

President  Cutt  was  a  naCiTe  of  Wales,  and,  with  his  brothers  Robert  and  Richard, 
came  to  this  country  sometime  prior  to  the  year  1646.  John  settled  in  Portsmouth,  and 
became  a  highly  reputable  and  opulent  merchant  Richard,  who  was  admitted  a  free- 
nan  in  1665,  and  was  seTeial  years  a  representative,  settled  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  but  afterwards  rerooTcd  to  Portsmouth.  Robert 
settled  first  at  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  afterwards  came  to  this  country  and  lived 
at  Portsmouth,  at  Great  Island  (now  New  C«stle)  and  at  Kittery.  At  the  latter  place 
be  establiabed  a  ship-yard,  and  carried  on  the  business  extensively. 

President  Cutt,  in  his  last  will,  made  a  short  time  before  bis  decease,  says,  **  I  commit 
my  body  unto  a  decent  burial,  in  my  orchard,  where  I  buried  my  wife  and  children, 
that  are  deceased."  This  spot  has  been  enclosed,  and  kept  as  a  family  burial  ground 
by  the  descendants  of  the  President.  President  Cutt  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Hannah  Starr,  he  married  on  the  30th  July,  1668;  and  their  children  were  John, 
born  3(hh  June,  1663 ;  Elisabeth,  born  in  1664,  and  who  died  in  the  following  year ; 
Hannah,  bom  in  1666;  Mary,  born  in  1669,  and  Samuel,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  in  1698.  Mrs.  Cutt  died  in  1674,  aged  42.  A  second  wife  of  the 
President,  Ursula,  or.  as  she  wrote  her  name,  Ursilla,  survived  him,  and  was  slain  by 
the  Indians,  on  the  Slst  July,  1694.  A  party  of  savages,  headed  by  Villeau,  a  French 
subaltern,  after  destroying  the  settlements  upon  Oyster  river,  crossed  the  Pascataqua  to 
the  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cutt,  which  was  situated  some  two  miles  above  Portsmouth, 
and  cultivated  with  much  elegance  and  taste.  They  killed  Mrs.  Cutt,  and  three  of  her 
men  who  were  at  work  making  hay. 

Robert  Cutt  died  in  the  West  Indies,  several  years  l>efore  his  brothers,  leaving  a  wife 
and  several  children  at  Great  Island.  Richard  died  in  1676.  The  descendants  of  the 
family  are  highly  respectable.  The  name  is  now  unii^ersally  written  Cutts.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Major  Cutt,  who  was  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  1745,  that  meeting  an 
English  officer  of  the  name  of  Cutts,  and  nnding  that  they  were  related  to  each  other, 
he  added  the  s  to  his  own  name,  and  the  fami^  have  ever  since  written  the  name 
as  CuUs. 

THOMAS  DANFORTH. 
{PMsident  of  Mains  ftom  16B1  to  1091.] 

Thomas  Dahporth,  first  President  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  was  a  son  of  Nicholas 
Danforth,  who  came  from  Framlin(*ham,  in  Sufifolk,  England,  in  1634,  and  settled  at 
Cambridge,  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1636,  was  a  representative  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  and  died  in  April,  1637.*  Thomas  was  born  in  England  in  1622,  and 
came  over  with  his  father.  As  soon  as  he  attained  a  majority,  he  was  admitted  a  free- 
man ef  the  colony,  and  became  active  in  public  affiurs.  In  1657,  he  was  chosen  repre- 
sentatiye  from  Cambridge,  and  again  in  1658.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  chosen  an 
asssistant,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  until  1679,  when  he  was 
appointed  deputy-governor.  He  continued  in  this  office  until  the  subversion  of  the 
government  under  Andros,  in  1686. 

To  end  a  long  pending  and  troublesome  controversy  abont  jurisdiction,  Massachusetts, 
in  1677,  purchased  of  Gorges  the  province  of  Maine  for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  In  February,  1680,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
assumed  the  charter  granted  to  Gorges,  under  their  right  of  purchase,  and  proceeded 
to  frame  a  civil  administration  for  the  province.  The  delay  of  nearly  three  years  after 
the  purchase  to  assume  the  patent  of  Gorges,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  disagreeing 
opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  governing  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  from  the 
known  hostility  of  the  King  to  the  purchase  by  Massachusetts.  Charles  II.  had  in- 
tended, with  tne  provinces  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  to  make  provision  for  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in  treaty  with  the  proprietor 
of  Maine,  but  was  outwitted  by  the  agents  of  Mas!»achusetts.  He  was  so  deeply 
affronted  when  he  heard  of  the  transfer,  that  he  reprimanded  the  agents  for  their  dis- 
loyal interference,  and  reauired  them  to  assign  their  purchase  to  the  crown,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  they  haa  given.    This  they  refused  to  do,  and  Massachusetts,  with 

*  Cotton  Mathor  layi  of  Nieholti  Danfortb,  that  he  wai  **  a  gontlamaQ  of  foeb  oatata  aod  fig uro  in  tbo 
worM,  that  it  cuit  him  a  conaidarable  lom  to  eacape  the  knighthood,  which  king  Chariea  I.  ImpMed  on  all 
itf  ao  much  per  annum ;  and  of  lucb  fisure  and  eateem  in  ths  chureh,  that  be  procured  that  famoua  loetare 
at  Frauliogoaai,  is  flnmilk,  when  ho  bad  a  fine  oiaaor." 
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the  asnml  racolute  itetdftsCneM  which  actuated  her  people  whenever  the  royal  prerogiF 
tire  bore  bard  upon  them,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  parchase. 

The  form  of  government  finally  adopted  for  Maine,  was  to  have  a  provincial  Presi- 
deDt,  choeen  from  year  to  year,  a  Council,  conaiiting  of  eight  members,  and  a  Uoaae 
of  DNepotiea,  choeen  by  the  people,  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  general  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  whole  was  reserved  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  Massacnusetta. 
The  Coooctl  of  Maine  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Assistants,  removable  at  their 
pleaeare,  and  were,  for  the  time  being,  judges  of  the  provincial  eout ts  and  magistratea 
throaghout  the  province. 

On  caating  about  for  a  President,  the  choice  fell  upon  Thomas  Danforth,  at  that  time 
depaty-ffovernor  of  Massachusetts.  His  residence  was  at  Cambridge,  and  he  spent  but 
licUe  of  nia  time  in  Maine,  leaving  his  place  there  supplied  by  a  deputy-president.  Mr. 
Danforth  waa  a  gentleman  of  handsome  talents,  great  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
character.  His  wisdom,  firmness  and  prudence,  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  moat 
difficult  public  affairs  with  success ;  and  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  his  high-minded  republican  politics,  rendered  him  pre-eminently  a  popular 
favorite.  Hie  administration  of  affairs  in  Maine  was  successful  and  popular.  He  waa 
cootinned  in  the  presidency  until  the  aubversion  of  the  government  by  Androa. 

Preaident  Danforth  was  among  the  most  earnest  of  those  republican  patriots,  who 
defended  the  rights  of  the  people  under  their  charter,  and  was  accordingly  denounced 
by  Randolph  to  the  King,  whose  prerogative  was  at  this  time  at  war  with  all  chartera. 
He  waa  one  of  the  moat  prominent  opnoaera  of  the  tyranny  of  Andros ;  and  when  the 
people,  in  1689,  roae  and  imprisoned  tne  tyrant,  putting  an  end  to  his  authoritjr,  presi- 
dent Danforth  was  aasociated  with  the  venerable  governor  Bradstreet  and  thirty-five 
others,  as  '*  A  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People,  and  conservation  of  the  peace." 
Tliia  Council  im.mediately  re-inatated  Mr.  Danforth  in  hie  ofllce  aa  President  of  Maine. 
He  waa  alao  re^appointed  deputy -governor  of  Maaaachusetta,  both  which  ofiioes  he  held 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1691. 

,At  the  Mav  election  in  1691,  Mr.  Danforth  waa  for  the  laat  time  re-elected  deputy- 

Eovernor  of  Massachusetts  and  Preaident  of  Maine,  this  being  the  twelfth  year  since 
is  first  election  to  the  latter  ofiice.  He  had  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  to  the 
provincials,  by  his  rigid  virtues,  and  his  untiring  exertions  to  promote  their  interests, 
and  to  protect  their  settlements  againat  the  ravages  of  the  Indians- 

In  1to5,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maasachosetts,  which 
offioe  he  held  until  his  death.  He  held,  at  diflierent  times,  various  other  offices,  and 
presided  in  the  Board  of  Commiasioners  for  the  United  Coloniea  in  1689.  During  the 
time  of  the  witchcraft  deloaion  in  1692,  he  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  by 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  aubject,  and  openly  and  emphatically 
condemned  the  raah  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Cambridge,  on 
the  5th  November,  1699,  aged  77. 

President  Danforth  married  Mary  Withington,  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.,  on  the 
Sd  February,  1644,  and  had  twelve  cnildren,  of  whom  were  Samuel,  bom  5th  October, 
1652,  graduated  at  H.  C.  in  1671,  who  became  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  died  in 
London,  of  small  poz,  22d  December,  1676 ;  and  Jonathan,  who  waa  born  10th  Feb- 
ruary, 1659,  graduated  at  U.  C.  in  1679,  and  died  13th  November,  1682. 


SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

The  forty-first  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
adopted  Dec.  6th,  1776,  declares,  "that  a  school,  or  schools,  shall  be  established 
by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,"  and  that  *'aU 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Univer- 
eities.**  Agreeably  to  this  provision,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
incorporated  Dec.  11,  1789.  In  the  act  of  incorporation  we  find  the  wise 
declaration,  "that  in  all  well  regulated  governments,  it  is  the  indispensable 
doty  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life, 
by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  education;  and  that  a  University 
supported  by  permanent  funds,  and  well  endowed,  will  have  the  most  direct 
tendency  to  answer  this  purpose."    At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  an 
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act  snpplefflentary  to  the  act  of  incorporation  was  paued,  endowinsf  the  Uni- 
versity "  with  all'  the  arrearages  due  the  Slate  from  receiving  officers  of  the 
present  and  late  governments,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1783,  with  all  the 
property  that  had  heretofore,  or  might  thereafter  escheat  to  the  State." 

Subsequently  grants  of  confiscated  property  were  made,  but  of  this  source 
of  revenue  the  Trustees  were  divested  in  1804,  tod  the  others  were  never  very 
productive,  except  the  western  lands,  the  value  of  which  was  for  a  long  time 
merely  nominal,  though  at  this  day  they  constitute  a  **  splendid  endowment.'' 
Private  benefactions,  however,  in  a  considerable  measure  made  op  for  the  want 
of  public  benevolence.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  which  was  b6ld 
at  Fayetteville,  November  15th,  1790,  a  deed  was  presented  from  Benjaioia 
Smith,  Esq.,  subsequently  Grovernor  of  the  State,  conveying  to  the  University 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.    Soon  afler,  Major  Charles  Gerard,  bequeathed 
thirteen  thousand  acres.    Many  of  the  early  donations  were  small,  but  the 
^gregate  amount  indicates  that  a  general  interest  was  felt  for  the  University 
throughout  the  community.    In  1802,  the  ladies  of  Raleigh  presented  a  pair  of 
globes  with  a  compass ;  and  in  1804,  the  ladies  of  Newborn  presented  & 
quadrant,  "  the  best  they  could  procure,"  as  an  evidence  that  the  "  sex  could 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  promotion  of  science,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
virtues  that  impart  civility  to  manners,  and  refinement  to  life."    Soon  after  the 
■election  of  Chapel  Hill,  as  the  seat  of  the  University,  twelve  individuals 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  gave  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  of  land, 
constituting  all  the  real  estate  at  present  held  by  the  corporation. 

In  order  that  the  business  of  building  might  be  carried  on  withoat  embar- 
rassment, the  Trustees  borrowed  $IO,(K)0  of  the  State,  which  loan  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  gift ;  and  since  that  benefaction,  no  direct  advancement 
has  at  any  time  been  made  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  business  of  education  was  commenced  early  in  the  year  1795.  At  this 
time,  there  was  but  a  single  building  two  stories  high,  and  that  was  in  part 
occupied  for  a  preparatory  school.    The  first  instructor  was  the  Rev.  David 

Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  assisted  by  Mr. Holmes,  io 

the  preparatory  department.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  As  Prof.  Harris  did  not  wish  to  engage 
permanently  in  teaching,  it  was  understood  that  his  term  of  service  should  end 
in  one  year  from  his  appointment.  At  his  resignation,  he  recommended  as  his 
successor,  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  then  a  Tutor  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
appointed  and  accepted. 

As  the  connection  of  Mr.  Caldwell  with  the  University,  first  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  afterwards  as  President,  is  closely  interwoven  with  its 
interests  and  prosperity,  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
be  pardoned  if  we  digress  a  little  to  give  a  few  incidents  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  born  at  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  near  Black  River,  a  branch  of  the  Raritan, 
April  21st,  1773.  On  his  mother's  side,  he  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  hia 
great-grandfather,  whose  name  was  Lovell,  being  one  of  those  numerous  exiles, 
who,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1684,  were 
compelled,  for  conscience*  sake,  to  seek  a  home  on  foreign  shores.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  died  in  early  life,  and  was  interred  the  day  before  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  He  early  manifested  a  fondness 
for  books,  and  an  aptness  to  acquire  knowledge,  together  with  an  amiable 
disposition,  all  of  which  gave  promise-of  his  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 
He  entered  Princeton  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  During  the  whole  of  his 
college  course,  his  habits  were  marked  with  diligence  and  punctuality,  which, 
as  in  every  other  like  case,  procured  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
teachers.  At  his  graduation,  in  1791,  he  received  for  his  appointment,  the 
delivery  of  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  college,  to  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship 
of  Mathematics,  he  was  engaged  partly  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  partly  in 
the  business  of  instruction ;  first  as  teacher  of  a  private  class  of  boys,  then  as 
aasistant  teacher  at  Elizabetbtown,  and  finally,  as  tutor  in  college.  At  the  time 
of  his  first  connection  with  the  University,  which  was  in  1796,  the  institation 
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wM  yet  in  its  inftncy,  tad  the  •tandard  of  itadjr  exceediBf  If  ]«V|  vbea  com- 
pered with  what  ie  expected  aed  demanded  of  a  Uni? ersity. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence,  no  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
University  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  PresidenL  In  18(M,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  the  presiding  officer,  and  who  had  at  all  times, 
•ohsequeot  to  his  appointment,  been  its  master  spirit,  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Afler  the  first  few  years  of  his  labors  in  this  capacity,  the  reputation 
of  the  University  attracted  students  in  such  numbers,  as  made  enlarged  means 
for  their  accommodation  necessary.  Another  building  was  commenced,  but 
means  were  wanting  for  completing  its  erection.  For  two  years  more,  the 
inconvenience  of  narrow  accommodations  was  submitted  to,  while  the  number 
of  students  continued  to  increase.  At  length  Mr.  Caldwell,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Trustees,  made  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  State ;  and 
during  a  six  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer  of  181  J,  he  obtained  the  sum  of 
$12,000.  His  success  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  Institution, 
and  increased  very  much  its  favor  with  the  public.  In  1812,  President  Caldwell 
having  by  his  influence  and  exertions  contributed  much  towards  raising  the 
Institution  from  a  very  humble  condition  to  one  at  least  respectable,  yielded  to 
the  inclination  which  he  had  from  the  first  indulged,  of  devoting  much  more  of 
his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies,  than  was  consistent  with  the  faithful 
discbarge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  presiding  officer,  and  resigning  that 
office,  he  returned  again  to  the  mathematical  chair. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Caldwell,  Dr.  Robert  Chapman  was  elected 
in  his  place.  He  continued  in  it,  however,  only  four  years,  retiring  from  it  in 
1816.  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  about  this  time  honored  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  his  own  Alma  Mater,  was  induced  to  resume  his  former 
situation,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  After  his  re-appointment, 
the  Institution  continued  to  flourish,  the  lands  which  were  bequeathed  to  it,  in 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  becominff  more  and  more  valuable,  thus  affording 
larger  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  benevolent  designs  of  its  foanders 
and  patrons. 

In  1824,  the  Trustees  wishing  to  add  to  the  facilities  already  eii}oyed  by  the 
students,  as  their  increased  means  now  enabled  them  to  do,  determined  to 
purchase  a  complete  Philosophical  Apparatus,  and  an  addition  to  the  Library* 
For  this  purpose.  Dr.  Caldwell  visited  Europe,  and  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently soccessfuL  His  connection  with  the  University  was  terminated  by 
death  in  1835.  During  the  long  period  of  nearly  forty  years  which  measured 
that  connection,  he  seems  to  have  maintained  the  character  of  an  efficient, 
useful,  and  benevolent  man.  Much  of  the  present  respectability  and  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  of  his  measures, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  he  executed  them. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  November  15th, 
1790,  to  November  20th,  1640,  as  it  appears  from  a  message  of  Gov.  Dudley 
to  the  Legislature,  relating  to  the  Institution,  is  upwards  of  ^520,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  property  now  belonging  to  the  University,  according  to  the 
same  document,  is  $250,000. 

The  college  buildings  are  ^9e  in  number,  constructed  of  brick,  and  in  good 
repair.  The  largest  of  them  is  three  stories  high,  117  feet  long,  and  50  feet  in 
width.  Contigtious  to  this  are  two  wings,  each  96  feet  long,  and  about  40  feet 
in  width.  These  three  edifices  furnish,  besides  rooms  used  for  a  library, 
laboratory,  philosophical  chamber,  two  halls  for  literary  societies,  and  three 
recitation  rooms,  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  students. 

The  two  other  buildings,  called  Person  and  Gerard  Halls,  in  honor  of  the 
individuals  who  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  erection  of  each,  are  smaller 
structures,  and  are  used  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
divine  worship. 

There  is  also  a  Steward^s  Hall,  at  which  students  are  furnished  with  board  at 
reduced  prices,  and  a  private  dwelling  for  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  such  students  as  are  indigent,  by  which  they  can  have  their 
tuition  and  room-rent  without  charge,  if  natives  of  the  State. 
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The  •ggrBg9A»  nombsr  of  sfradoatea  op  to  1641,  was  674.  More  than  twieo' 
that  number  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  since  its  origin,  who  did 
Bot  complete  a  full  course. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  President,  who  is  also  Professor  of  National  and 
Constitutional  Law,  six  Professors,  and  two  Tutors.  From  the  Catalogue  oC 
1841,  it  appears  that  there  Irere  then  in  attendance  169  students.  The  course 
of  study  required  as  preparatory  to  admission,  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  oup 
northern  colleges.  The  Annual  Commencement  occurs  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  June. 

The  above  compilatioo  is  made  from  documenti  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  by  a 
member  of  (he  Focuky,  for  that  pur||o«e.  We  regret  that  they  were  not  ample  enoagh 
to  enable  us  to  give  a  amre  extended  history. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  INTERROGATIVES. 

[Bj  Prof.  J.  W.  GiBia,  Ytlo  College.] 

We  are  enabled,  in  the  present  state  of  philological  science,  to  present  a 
more  exact  analysis  of  this  class  of  words  than  has  usually  been  given  ;  an 
analysis,  which  seriously  affects  the  statements  concerning  interrogatives  in  our 
most  approved  grammars. 

The  interrogative  words  in  English  hTewhottohat^  whose fWhomyUfhich^wheiherf 
wAere,  toAence,  whither^  tohen^  wky^  how.  « 

These  words  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  initial  part  or  interrogative  element, 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  the  subsequent  part  or  modifying  element, 
which  is  peculiar  to  each. 

The  common  interrogative  element  is  Au  or  htc ;  which,  however,  exhibits 
itself  under  three  different  aspects. 

(1.)  In  tohai^  whichy  whether^  where,  whence,  whUher^  when,  why,  the  inter- 
rogative element  hw,  by  a  caprice  peculiar  to  English  orthography,  has  its 
letters  transposed. 

(2.)  In  how,  (Anglo-Sax.  hu,)  there  is  no  transposition,  and  the  sound  of  u 
or  w  is  lost  in  that  of  the  diphthong  ow.  Compare  cow,  (Anglo-Sax.  cu,]  now^ 
(Anglo-Sax.  nH;)  brown,  (Anglo-Sax.  brun;)  toton,  (Anglo-Sax.  tun.) 

(3.)  In  who,  (Anglo-Sax.  hwd,)  whose,  whom,  the  transposition  takes  place, 
and  the  diphthong  tto  or  too  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon.  Compare  ttoo,  (Anglo- 
Sax,  ttod,) 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  modifying  element  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
of  these  words. 

1.  fVho,  (Meso-Goth.  hwas,  Anglo-Sax.  hwd,)  the  pure  pronoun  of  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  gender,  and  of  both  numbers.  The  original  termination  of 
the  pure  pronoun  was  a,  to  which  was  added  s,  the  original  sign  of  the  nomi- 
native singular  masculioe,  or  of  the  personal  subject,  in  the  lodo-European 
languages ;  as,  Meso-Goth.  hwcu.  The  termination  as  was  abridged  to  d  ;  as, 
Anglo-Sax.  hiod.  Hence  Eng.  who;  compare  Anglo-Sax.  bdn,  Eng.  bone; 
Anglo-Sax,  hdm,  Eng.  home ;  Anglo-Sax.  twd,  Eng.  two ;  in  which  words  the 
Anglo-Saxon  a  becomes  o  in  English. 

Note.     fVho  is  used  only  substantively. 

2.  fFhat,  (Meso-Goth.  hwa  for  hwata,  Swed.  and  Dan.  hvad,  Anglo-Sax.  hwcU,) 
the  neuter  gender  of  the  pure  pronoun.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun, 
and  d,  t,  or  some  phonological  equivalent,  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  singular  neuter  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  Com- 
pare LaL  quod,  q\nd,  id,  istud,  xUud,  aliud,  and  Eng.  it,  that ;  in  which  the 
termination  dori  subserves  the  same  purpose. 

Note  1.  ffhat  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  and  that  of  all  genders ;  the 
neuter  gender  being  considered  as  the  most  generic  or  comprehensive.  Com- 
pare English  that,  originally  neuter,  but  now  used  as  an  adjective  of  all  genders. 

Note  2.  What  is  sometimes  used  elliptically,  and  thus  puts  on  the  appearance 
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of  an  adverb  or  inteijection ;  aa,  What  if  I  undertake  thia  buaineaa  royaelf?  u  e. 
What  will  be,  if  I  undertake  (his  busineaa  myaelf  ?  What  thougfh  etc.  i.  e. 
What  will  be,  though  etc.  What!  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  i.  e. 
What  is  this?  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  What  ho?  i.  e.  What 
is  there  ?  ho ! 

3.  IVhoat^  (Meso-Goth.  hwia,  Anglo-Sax.  huHtB^)  the  genitive  case  of  the  pore 
pronoun.     It  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  \oha\  and  is  composed  of  the 

fare  pronoun,  and  the  termination  s,  the  common  sign  of  the  genitive  in  the 
ndo- European  languages. 

Note.  Whost  was  originally  of  all  genders ;  but  in  the  neuter,  it  has  given 
place  to  the  compound  form  whereof,  and  tokereof  is  now  giving  place  to  the 
phrase  of  what. 

4.  WhoTAy  (Meso-Goth.  hwana^  Swed.  and  Dan.  hven^  Anglo-Sax.  Aimene, 
AtMme,)  the  accusative  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  pure  pronoun.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  the  termination  m  or  n,  the  common  sign  of  the 
accusative  singular  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  Indo-European  languages. 
Compare  Eng.  ^tm  and  thtrn^  in  which  the  termination  m  subserves,  the  same 
purpose. 

Note.    For  the  accusative  neuter,  what  is  used.    See  what  above. 

5.  ffhichf  (Meso-Goth.  hweleiks  or  hwUeiks^  Old  Germ,  huelih^  Germ.  tDeleher^ 
Iceland.  hpUikr,  Ang]0'StiX.  hulic,  hwylc,  hwilc,  hu>eky)  the  partitive  adjective. 
It  is  composed  of  Aire  or  hunu,  the  ancient  modal  case  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and 
the  ancient  form  of  Eng.  like.  Compare  Eng.  ettch^  (Old  Germ,  eogalihher^ 
Germ,  jeglicher,  Anglo-Sax.  ale,)  and  such,  (Meso-Goth.  swateiks,  Old  Germ. 
solth,  Angln-Sax.  stoUCf)  in  which  the  termination  c)k  subserves  the  same  purpose. 

Note.  Which  is  properly  an  adjective  of  quality,  of  what  kind  or  sort  $  but  id 
use  is  a  partitive  adjective.     It  is  of  all  genders. 

6.  Whether,  (Meso-Goth.  hwathar,  Old  Germ,  huedar,  Anglo-Sax.  hwalher,) 
the  adjective  of  preference,  a  sort  of  comparative  degree.  It  is  formed  from 
the  pure  pronoun,  by  annexing  thar,  ther,  or  dar,  the  termination  of  the  com- 
parative. Compare  Lat  uter,  neuter,  alter,  ceterus;  and  Eng.  either,  neither, 
4)ther;  in  which  words  the  termination  ter  or  ther  has  the  same  force. 

Note.  Whether  is  nearly  supplanted  in  usage  by  which,  except  aa  an  adverb 
in  the  indirect  inquiry. 

7.  Where,  (Meso-Goth.  hwar.  Old  Germ,  hwar,  Germ,  wo,  toor,  war,  Dutch 
waar,  Iceland,  and  Swed.  kvar,  Dan.  hvor^  Anglo-Sax.  hwar,  hwar,)  an  adverb  of 
the  place  in  which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination 
common  to  all  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

Note.  Where  is  found  in  the  compounds  whereabout,  whereat,  whtrehy,  where* 
fvre,  wherein,  whereon,  whereidth,  wheretoithat ;  which  primarily  refer  to  place, 
tut  in  usaore  are  extended  to  denote  other  relations  also. 

8.  Whence,  (Old  Germ,  hwanan,  Germ,  wannen,  Iceland,  hvathan,  Swed. 
hvadan,  Dan.  hveden,  Anglo-Sax.  hwonan,  hwanon,)  an  adverb  of  the  place  from 
which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination  in  n  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  The  final  sibilant  sound  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
language,  and  is  perhaps  an  adverbial  genitive  si^n.  Compare  Eng.  hence, 
lAenee,  since,  which  have  a  similar  termination. 

9.  Whither,  (Meso-Goth.  hwadre,  Old  Germ,  hwarot.  Old  Sax.  huarod,  Iceland. 
hvert,  Swed.  hvart,  Old  Dan.  hvort,  hvorth,  Anglo-Sax.  At9u/«r,  hwyder,)  an  adverb 
of  the  place  to  which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination 
common  with  some  variation  to  most  of  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

10.  When,  (Meso-Goth.  htoan.  Old  Germ,  hwanne,  hwenne.  Old  Sax.  huan. 
Germ,  i^ann,  wenn,  Anglo-Sax.  At^nnf,  hwenne,  hiotenne,)  an  adverb  of  the  time 
in  which,  is  tho  ancient  accusative  singular  masculine  of  the  pure  pronoun. 
Compare  Lat.  quum,  turn,  dum,  num,  and  Eng.  then,  all  of  which  have  a  similar 
termination. 

11.  Why,  (Meso-Goth.  Ati^e,  Old  Germ,  hwiu,  Iceland.  Swed.  and  Dan.  Am^ 
Anglo-Sax.  hwi,  hwy,  hwig,)  an  adverb  of  cause,  is  the  ancient  modal  case  of 
the  pure  pronoun,  and  was  formerly  preceded  by  the  preposition ybr;  as,  Anglo- 
Sax. /orAwi,  (comp.  AnglO'SsLX.forihi,  Old  £og./or(Ayi  therefore.) 
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13.  Jhwj  (Meto-Ootlh  hwaiwa^  Old  Germ,  ^neo,  Aim,  Germ,  me,  Anglo-Sax. 
hou^  M^)  an  adverb  of  manner  and  intenaitv.  It  ia  coropoaed  of  the  ancient 
modal  caae,  (Meao-Goth.  Aire,  Old  Germ,  kunu^)  and  a  auffix,  (Meao-Gotb.  oMoa, 
Old  Germ,  to  or  eo,  Gem.  je,  ever.) 

Most  of  these  words  are  used  also  indefinitely  or  relatively,  but  auch  ase  does 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  thia  eaaay. 

Gehbral  RBBfARxa. 

1.  Theae  words  form  a  distinct  and  well  defined  class.  They  have  a  common 
character.  There  is  one  idea  which  pervades  them  all,  namely,  that  denoted  bjr 
the  interrogative  element.  They  do  not  name  or  describe  any  person,  tbin^, 
qoality,  place,  time,  cause,  or  manner,  but  merely  point  out  or  hint  at  it,  by  way 
of  interrogation,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  pronoun.  Hence  they  may  all  rank 
with  pronouna  and  pronominal  words,  which  together  constitute  one  part  of 
apeech. 

Our  grammars  are  unfortunate  in  not  giving  more  distinctness  to  this  class  of 
words.  They  usually  distribute  them  with  the  difl!ereot  parts  of  speech,  and 
thus  destroy  the  importance  which  they  justly  claim  as  a  class  or  whole. 

9.  The  interrogatives  are  an  original  or  underived  class  of  words,  and  should 
be  made  prominent  as  such.  * 

The  older  grammarians  gave  to  the  interrogative  pronouns  their  proper  place 
before  tlie  relative.  J.  Greenwood,  who  wrote  in  1729,  speaks  of  who  and  whom^ 
which  he  calla  interrogative  pronouns,  aa  being  used  also  to  signify  relation. 
But  our  moat  popular  fframmarians  now  regard  the  interrogative  pronouna  as  a 
modification  of  the  relative,  and  derive  the  interrogative  use  of  these  words 
from  the  relative.  Rev.  A.  Crombie,  (Treatise  on  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of 
the  English  language,  London,  1809,  p.  81,)  diacusaes  this  very  point,  and  comes 
to  thia  erroneous  conclusion. 

His  chief  arguments  are  (1.)  The  analogy  existing  between  the  interrogative 
and  relative.  The  relative,  it  ia  said,  refers  to  a  term  or  subject  antecedent  and 
known ;  the  interrogative,  to  a  term  or  subject  subsequent  and  unknown.  But 
this  analogy,  which  may  be  admitted  to  exist,  proves  nothing  as  to  priority  of 
origin.  (2.)  That  the  interrogative  sentence  may  be  resolved  by  an  ellipsis  into 
a  sentence  with  the  relative;  thus,  Who  did  it?  is  equivalent  to,  I  want  to  know 
who  did  it  But  this  logical  equivalence  does  not  prove  in  the  least,  that  the 
phraaeology  without  the  ellipsis  waa  ever  in  use  as  an  historical  fact. 

On  the  contrary  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  interrogative,  it  may  be  urged, 
(1.)  That  the  interrogative  is  found  in  a  aimple  sentence,  proposed  to  another  to 
fill  up,  an^  is  instinctive,  as  it  were,  in  our  nature  ;  while  the  relative  is  found 
only  m  a  compound  aentence,  ia  very  difficult  of  conception  and  explanation, 
and  aeema  to  indicate  a  later  and  more  refined  state  of  human  language.  (2.) 
That  tlie  interrogative  in  the  indirect  inquiry,  and  the  indefinite,  make  the 
natural  transition  from  the  interrogative  to  the  relative ;  not  ao  from  the  relative 
to  the  interrogative.  (3.)  That  the  relative  ia,  in  many  languages^  a  mutilated 
form  of  the  interrogative.  Thus  Ion.  Gr.  xociwho?  o^*  who;  Lat.  gvis,  who? 
ftti,  who;  Eng.  toAo,  with  the  tone  or  accent,  an  interrogative,  toko,  without  a 
tone  or  accent,  a  relative.    Such  mutilation  shows  the  cfTect  of  time. 

3.  These  words,  being  well  defined  as  to  their  nature,  and  underived  aa  to 
their  origin,  have  an  interrogative  element,  as  shown  above,  common  to  them 
all.  They  thus  stand  aside  from  the  usual  laws  of  etymology  and  derivation, 
which  respect  nouns  and  verbs  only.  Hence  to  derive  what  from  wight^  and  to 
connect  it  with  Lat  vivo,  vixi,  viduniy  as  Dr.  Webster  has  done,  or  to  derive 
how  and  tr^from  Anglo-Sax.  hiwan^  to  hew,  and  what  from  httotd,  the  participle 
of  Aet0|  aa  Dr.  Richardaon  has  done,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  unreasonable. 
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DISGUISED  VERBAL  ROOTS  IN  ENGLISH. 

[By  Prof.  J.  W.  Cibbi,  Yale  College.] 

Many  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  langfiiage,  from  not  comparing 
Eof^lisb  words  with  Latin,  fail  to  derive  the  full  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 
To  such,  it  is  thought,  the  following  list  of  mutilated  and  disguised  verbal  roots 
adopted  from  the  Latin  through  the  French,  compared  with  the  more  regular 
forms  of  the  same,  may  be  of  service. 

These  investigations  and  comparisons  also  develop  the  following  principle  in 
Isng^usge  :  Thai  while  the  form  of  the  root  as  exhibited  in  certain  derivativer  has 
remutined  unaUeredj  the  verbal  root  itself  has  often  been  mutilated  or  disguistdf 
pariietUariy  in  the  English  and  French, 

1.  Boilf  (comp,  ^biUl  in  ebullition^)  Lat  buUirt;  Ital.  6otttre;  Qp^n,  huUir; 
Portug.  bulbar^  (corop.  ^buU  in  ebuUifao ;)  Old  Fr.  boillir ;  Fr.  bouiUir^  (comp. 
^buU  in  ebuUition ;)  to  bubble  up. 

2.  mjCoM  in  decay ^  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadtnce^  ^dd  in  tneu/eiU ;)  Lat  tadert^ 
itteidere ;  Ital.  cadere,  ^cid  in  incidente ;  Span,  caer,  (comp.  ^ead  in  eadeneiaf 
^eid  in  incidir ;)  Portug.  cahir,  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadeneia^  ^eid  in  iniMtnte ;) 
Old  ¥u  ekaier^  cheir^  eheyr ;  Fr.  ehoir^  (comp.  ^cad  in  eadencSf  ^cid  in  tncufent ;) 
to  fall. 

3.  ^Ceal  in  conceal^  (comp.  ^cel  in  cell;)  Lat  eelare;  Ital.  celare;  Span. 
caUaty  (comp.  ^/cel  in  celda ;)  Portug.  calar^  (corop.  ^oel  in  ceUa ;)  Fr.  teUr  ; 
to  hide. 

4.  ^Ceive  in  conceive,  (comp.  ^cap  in  capacious^  oJ^V  in  rectjptent;)  Lat 
capere,  conciptre;  Ital.  capire,  conctpire ;  Span,  caber^  concebir,  (comp.  ^eap  in 
capaZy  mjdp  in  recipiente  ,*)  Portug.  caber,  conceber,  (comp.  ^cap  in  capaz,  ^cip 
in  recipiente ;)  Old  Fr.  ^ceyve  in  eonceyvere ;  Fr.  ^cev  in  coneevoitf  (comp.  ^eap 
in  capable,  ^cip  in  recipient ;)  to  hold. 

5.  Claim,  (comp.  ^clam  in  clamor;)  Lat  clamare ;  Ital.  damare  and  chiamare; 
Span,  damar  and  llamar ;  Portug.  ckunar ;  Old  Fr.  darner  ;  Fr.  ^ydam  in  pnn 
damer ;  to  cry  oat 

6.  Deign,  (comp.  ^dign  in  dignity;)  Lat  dignare;  Ital.  degnartf  (comp. 
s/dign  in  ^gnila ;)  Span.  Portug.  dignar ;  Old  Fr.  deigner  ;  Fr.  daigner,  (eomp. 
»ydxgn  in  digniti ;)  to  think  worthy. 

7.  f>tgn,  (comp.  .^^/Sg  in  Jigure ;)  Lat  Jingere,  (comp.  ^fgin  Jlgura ;)  Ital. 
Jmgere  and  fignere,  (comp.  J^  'injigwa ;)  Span.  Portug.  fingir,  (comp.  [/fyi  in 
Jipura ;)  Fr.  feindre,  (comp.  vC/^  i"  fis^*"^  i)  ^^  form. 

8.  Found,  (comp.  ^fund  in  fundament ;)  Lat  fundare ;  Ital.  fondare  ;  Span. 
Portug.  fundar ;  Fr.  fonder ;  to  lay  the  foundation. 

9.  fbttiu/,  (comp.  ^^/tu/  in /titfion  ;)  Lat.^ii(/ere,  (corop.  »yfud  in  yUsio ;)  Ital. 
fondtre,  (comp.  ^fud  in  fusione ;)  Span.  Portug.  fundir ;  Fr.  fondrt,  (comp. 
^fud  in/imon ;)  to  pour  out 

10.  Fray,  (comp.  ^fric  in  friction ;)  Lat  fricare ;  Ital.  frefore ;  Span,  fricar 
and  fregar;  Portug.  l/freg  in  esfregar,  (comp.  ^/fric  in  fncgao ;)  Fr,  frayer, 
(comp.  ^fric  \n  friction;)  to  rub. 

11.  Fry,  (comp.  ^fri^  \a  fricassee ;)  LiAUfrigere  ;  lti\.  friggere,  (comp.  ^/frig 
in  frigcuea;)  Span,  frevr,  (comp.  ^frig  in  fricasea;)  Portug.  frigir;  Fr.  frire, 
(comp.  ^frig  in  fricassee ;)  to  dress  with  fat  by  heating. 

12.  ^//^  in  magnify,  (comp.  ^fae  in  facile,  ^fUe  in  fti^e ;)  Lat  facert^ 
sufficere,  magnificare ;  Ital.  y}xre,  (comp.  ^fac  in  facile,  ^fit  iu  mag^i^are ;) 
Span.  Aac«r,  (comp.  .Jfac  in  facU,  ^fic  in  magnifUaT;)  Portug. /azer,  (corop. 
Jfac  '\nfacil,  ^fe  in  magn^car ;)  Proven^,  faire  and  Jfar ;  Old  Fr.  fer  ;  Fr. 
/aire,  suJjLre,  magnifier,  (comp.  v^/oc  in  facile,  ijfic  in  efficient ;)  to  make. 

13.  Join,  (comp.  ^*tfg  in  conjugal,  l/jung  in  junction ;)  Lat  jungere,  (corop. 
's/iHAT  10  JM^nf"^»)  I^*  giugnere ;  Span.  Portug.  juntatf  (comp.  ^'tig*  in  eon- 
jugal;)  Ft.  joindre,  (corop.  ^jug  in  conjugal;)  to  unite. 

14.  ^Ly  in  a%,  (corop.  ^lig  in  ligature  ;)  Lat  tigfare ;  Ital.  iijgare ;  Spaa. 
Portug.  l^ar;  Fr.  lieTf  (comp.  ^lig  in  ligature ;)  to  bind. 
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15.  s/Mfdn  in  remain^  (comp.  ^man  in  oermonefii;)  Lat  mantrt;  lUd.  ami- 
nort ;  Span.  Portag.  ^man  in  ftrmantnit ;  Fr.  ^man  in  jftrmamni ;  to  stay. 

16.  ^Mur  in  (iemur,  (corop.  ^mor  in  commoratU ;)  LaL  morari ;  IXmL  ^Jmor 
in  dvnorar$ ;  Span.  Portug.  morar;  Fr.  »Jm/tw  in  dtmxwtr;  to  reside. 

17.  mJJ^o}!  in  annoj/,  (comp.  v^noc  in  innocent;)  LaL  nocere;  Ital.  nocere; 
Span,  noctr ;  PortugT  ^^noc  in  nadx^ ;  Fr.  nutre,  (comp.  ^noe  in  uinoeenl ;)  to 
hurt 

18.  Painiy  (comp.  ^pig  in  pigment ;)  Lat.  pingerty  (comp.  ^/jng  in  puTiten* 
lum ;)  Ital.  vingtn  and  pignere ;  Span.  Portug.  pintar ;  Fr.  peindre ;  to  tornn  a 
figure  in  colors. 

19.  ^Pair  in  repair,  (comp.  ^part  in  prepare ;)  Lat  parare  ;  Ital.  parart ; 
Span.  Portu g.  parar;  Yt.parer;  to  get  ready. 

20.  ^Pear  in  appear,  (comp.  ^par  in  apparent ;)  Lat  parere ;  Ital.  parere  ; 
Span.  Portug.  ^/»ar  in  pareeer ;  Fr.  ^/Mir  in  fMxmi^e ;  to  seem. 

21.  ^Peai  in  re/?ea<,  (comp.  ^/^eC  in  repeltttbn;)  Lat  peiere;  IteA.  ^pei  in 
r^tere;  Span.  Portug.  v^/^e/  in  repeter ;  Fr.  ^/^et  in  repeter;  to  ask. 

22.  sJPlay  in  display ;  see  P/y. 

23.  Please,  and  ^;>/v  in  comply,  (comp.  ^plae  in  eomplaeent ;)  Lat  placere  ; 
lt»\,  piaeere ;  Span.  J^pUic  in  complacer;  Portag.  ^plae  in  eomplacencia;  Fr, 

'  plaire ;  to  gratify. 

24.  ^Ploy  in  employ;  see  P/iy. 

^*  ^'^t  \/jfioy  in  display,  and  ^ploy  in  employ,  (comp.  ^p/ie  in  expUeaie ;) 
Lat  plieare ;  Ital.  piegare,  (comp.  ^/kEu;  in  replicare ;)  Span.  f^/^T^t  (comp.  ^jdic 
in  expUcar ;)  Portug.  m/preg  in  empregiw,  (comp.  ^plic  in  expliear ;)  Fr.  f>/ter, 
and  ployer,  (comp.  lyplic  in  expliquer;)  to  fold. 

26.  v^P/j^  in  supply,  (comp.  v^p/e  in  n<p;>^einent ;)  Lat  p/ere;  Ital.  /iftre  in 
supplise,  pire  in  empire,  piere  in  efn/»iere,  (comp.  ^ple  in  comfi^menio ;)  Span. 
J9(tr  in  suplir,  (comp.  ^p/«  in  etnpZear;)  Portug.  /inr  in  supprir,  (comp.  1/]^  in 
m;)p/em«nto ;)  Fr.  plir  in  emplir,  (comp.  ^/»<e  in  suppUer ;)  to  fill. 

27.  ^P/^  in  comply ;  see  Please, 

28.  ^ Pound  in  expound,  and  ^pose  in  impose,  (comp.  ^jicm  in  caTNmenf;) 
Lat /Nmere ;  Ital.  ponere  and  porre;  Span,  poner;  Portug.  per,  (comp.  ^/Nm  in 
txponenie ;)  Fr.  poMr,  (comp.  ^pon  in  exponenJtial ;)  to  put 

29.  ,yPose  in  impose  ;  see  ^ Pound, 

30.  Pray,  (comp.  ^pree  in  deprecate ;)  Lat  precari;  Ital.  pregart^  (comp. 
^prec  in  imprecare ;)  Span,  ^prec  in  depreear ;  Portug.  ^prtc  in  depncar ;  Fr. 
jiner,  (comp.  ^prec  in  i mpreca/ton  ;^  to  entreat 

31.  Prove,  (comp.  .yprob  in  prooation;)  Lat  probare;  Ital.  orooare,  (comp. 
^proh  in  j7ro6axione ;)  Span,  probar;  Portug.  provar;  Old  Pr.  prover;  Fr. 
prouver,  (comp.  ^prob  in  probation ;)  to  try. 

32.  y/Sail  in  assail,  (comp.  ^<ai  in  «aZten{,  ^atZ  in  re^tlMnf ;)  Lat  «aj»re, 
assilire ;  Ital.  «a/i>e ;  Span.  «a/t> ;  Portug.  «aZfar ;  Fr.  «aiZZir ;  to  leap. 

33.  iSbumi,  (comp.  v^ron  in  conSonanZ ;)  Lat  sonare ;  Ital.  «onare ;  Span. 
«onar ;  Portug.  soar,  (comp.  ^son  in  consonar ;)  Fr.  Conner ;  to  make  a  noise. 

34.  ^/Spair  in  despair,  (cump.  Jsper  in  desperation;)  Lat.  sperare;  Ital. 
qverare ;  Span.  Portug.  esperar ;  Fr.  esperer ;  to  hope. 

35.  i^oiije  and  espouse,  (comp.  ^spond  in  despond;)  Lat  spondere;  Ttal. 
sposare,  (comp.  ^spond  in  ^ponzo;)  Span.  Portug.  ^spos  in  desposar ;  Fr. 
epoujor,  (comp.  ^spond  in  desponsaiion ;)  to  promise. 

36.  sj Strut  in  con«<m«,  and  «/roy  in  destroy,  (comp.  ^struc  in  c2e5/nidton ;) 
Lat  struere,  (comp.  ^struc  in  ^(ruc/ura ;)  Ital.  slruggere ;  Span,  ^frtitr  in  (/e»- 
/rutr,  (comp.  «<ruc  in  destruccion ;)  Portug.  struir  in  destruir,  (comp.  ^struc  in 
structura ;)  Fr.  Irutre  in  detruire,  (comp.  ^slruc  in  ^trucfure ;)  to  build. 

37.  ^ Stray  in  destroy ;  see  ,yStnie. 

38.  i$ue,  (comp.  ^xeg  in  con^egufnt ;)  Lat  seqni ;  Ital.  «fgtttre ;  Span.  Portug. 
segwr^  (comp.  l/seq  in  consequente ;)  Proven^.  MgtMr  and  segrt ;  Fr.  ^m'vre, 
(comp.  ^seq  in  con^e^uent ;)  to  follow. 

39.  ,yTain  in  eoniain,  (comp.  ^ten  in  Zenor ;)  Lat.  ttnert ;  Ital.  ttnert ;  Span, 
lener;  Portug.  ier,  (comp.  ^len  in  (enor;)  Fr.  tenor;  to  hold. 

'^  40.    Taini,  (comp.  Hnge;)  Lat   tingere ;  Ital.  iingere  and  tignere;  Span.* 
Imttirar;  Portug.  twgir;  Fr.  tofuire;  to  dye. 
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41.  ^Trvy  in  jnHnoft  {eomp.  ^irah  in  aUrahetU;)  Lat  Irdkere ;  Ilal.  frarre  ; 
Span.  ira€rf  (comp.  ^irak  in  oAroccion ;)  Portu^ •  irahir ;  Fr.  trairef  (comp.  ^irah 
io  attraction ;)  to  draw. 

42.  ^Vail  in  prevail^  (comp.  ^val  in  valid;)  Lat  vaUre;  Ital.  voiere ;  Span* 
Portiig.  vaUr ;  Fr.  valoir ;  to  be  strong. 

43.  ^/Feigk  io  mve^A ;  see  ^Vty. 

44.  s/Vty  in  conocjf,  .yveigh  in  tnve^A,  and  ^vojf  in  convoy,  (comp.  ^ocA  in 
vekieU  ;)  LaL  veAere ;  Ital.  ^/ve  in  veicu/o ;  Bpan.  ^vi  in  en»tar,  ^/voy  in  con- 
vojfar,  (comp.  ^vek  in  veAtctiio;)  Portugf.  ^i^oy  in  convoyeur,  (comp.  ^vtk  ia 
vMevdo ;)  Fr.  ^vojf  in  convoyer^  (comp.  ^vtk  in  veAicii^  ,*)  to  carry. 

45.  ^Vty  in  awroey;  see  Ftcto. 

46.  VieWy  and  ^oey  in  survey,  (comp.  ^vid  in  provide ;)  Lat.  vicfcre ;  Ital. 
vedere,  (comp.  m/vuI  in  prowidenle ;)  Span.  Portug.  ver,  (comp.  v^imi  in  provi- 
ilenfc ;)  Old  Fr.  veer,  veotr ;  Fr.  voir,  (comp.  ^vid  in  providence ;)  to  see. 

47.  FoticA,  (comp.  ^voe  in  convo&e;)  Lat.  vocare ;  Ital.  vocarc ;  Span,  vocear; 
Portug.  ^ooc  in  convocar ;  Old  Fr.  voucher ;  Fr.  ^voc  in  convo^r ;  to  call. 

48.  Fowy  (comp.  ^vo  in  devotion ;)  Lat.  vovere ;  Ital.  oolarc ;  Span.  Portug. 
voiar ;  Fr.  vouer,  (comp.  ^vo  in  c/evolion ;)  to  promise  solemnly. 

49.  ^Voy  in  contK>2^ ;  see  ^/Vey,    ' 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.  ^ 

Tbs  following  brief  notices  of  tbe  principal  Societies  which  have  been  eAtsblisbed  in 
this  coaotry  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  objects  of  literature  and  science,  are  taken 
from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  prepared 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Rev.  Professor  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  of 
Dartmooth  College.  More  extended  notices  of  several  of  the  Societies  hera  mentioned, 
have  been  published  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  Register,  and  others,  in  a  course  of 
preparation,  will  appear  in  due  time.  But  the  following  Is  more  complete  and  accurate, 
as  a  compendious  view,  than  any  thing  which  has  been  published.  It  is  proper,  in  the 
extract,  to  include  the  introductory  reference  to  the  principal  institutions  of  tbe  kind  in 
Europe,  after  the  model  of  which  our  own,  in  some  measure,  have  been  formed. 

For  the  promotion  of  these  important  objects — for  the  cultivation  of  Litera^ 
ture,  tbe  Sciences  and  the  Arts — the  learned  Socinties  of  Europe  were  formed. 
These,  under  the  names  of  Academies,  Institutes,  or  Societies,  superseded,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  The  first  Society  of  this 
kind  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  was  composed,  principally,  of  tbe  nobles  of  his  court 

In  France,  the  French  Academy  was  established  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
1635,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  published  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  volumes  of  Transactions,  was  formed  by  Colbert,  in  1666.  In  1795, 
tbe  dilTerent  learned  Societies  were  united  in  one,  called  the  National  Institute. 
This  Institute  has  since  been  modified,  and  now  consists  of  five  AcademieSi 
entitled,  I.  The  French  Academy,  devoted  to  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature; 2.  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Kelles-Lettres ;  3.  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  4.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  5.  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences. 

In  Germany,  the  Acadtmia.  J>taiurct  Curiosorutn  was  founded  in  1652.  There 
are  various  other  Literary  Societies  in  that  part  of  Europe.  These  have  done 
much  to  give  to  Germany  her  present  literary  character. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1645,  and 
in  1662  received  its  charter  from  the  crown.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  its  first 
President    It  has  published  one  hundred  and  thirty  quarto  volumes  of  Trans- 
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actiooB,  neariy  one  and  a  third  in  a  year,  on  an  average*  About  finrty  of  tbese 
have  been  issued  since  1800.  Drs.  Hutton,  PearsoD,  and  Shaw,  have  pobliabed 
an  abridgement  of  this  work  in  eighteen  volumes  quarto.  Various  other 
amaller  Literary  Societies  exist  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  accomplishing  much 
in  their  various  spheres  of  operations. 

All  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Associations  in  this  country  are  yet  in  an 
incipient  state.  Great  things,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  bean 
aecomplished  bv  them.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  warrant  important 
and  happy  results,  ultimately.  As  a  statistical  account  of  these  Societies  has 
never  been  published,  it  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  introduce  here,  a  brief 
notice  of  each.    They  will  be  presented  in  chronological  order. 

Tk€  wimcrican  PhUo9opkieal  Society  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
viously to  its  formation,  there  had  existed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  two 
small  associations,  whose  object  was,  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
One  was  called  the  ^American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  was  formed  in 
1743,  and  the  other  was  called  ^  The  American  Society  for  Promoting  and 
Propagating  Useful  Knowledge,  in  Philadelphia,"  and  was.establisfaed  in  1766. 
These  two  Societies,  January  2,  1769,  were  united  by  the  name  of  ^*The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Promoting  Useful 
Knowledge."  In  1771,  it  consisted  of  nearly  three  hundred  members.  March 
15,  1780,  it  Was  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature.  Its  meetings  are  semi- 
monthly. It  has  published  ten  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions,  containing 
valuable  articles  on  Literature,  the  Sciences  and  Arts— one  volume  in  seven 
years,  on  an  average.  The  first  was  issued  in  1771,  and  the  second  in  17dd. 
The  first  President  of  the  Society  was  Dr.  Franklin.  David  Rittenhouse, 
Thomas  Jefierson,  Caspar  Wistar,  Robert  Patterson,  and  William  Tilgbman, 
have  since  successively  presided.  Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.,  is  now 
President  of  the  Society.  Its  Library  contains  ten  or  eleven  thousand  volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  and  costly,  presented  by  foreign  governments  and  learned 
societies.  Mr.  John  Hyacinth  De  Magellan,  of  London,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  two  hundred  guineas,  as  a  permanent 
Aind,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  premiums,  to  be  adjudged  lo 
the  authors  of  the  best  discovery  or  most  useful  invention,  relating  to  Naviga** 
tion,  Astronomy,  or  Natural  Philosophy.  There  is  attached  to  the  Institution, 
a  handsome  Cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils.  The  paintings  are  chiefly  por- 
traits of  its  distinguished  members. 

The  American  Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciences  is  next  in  age  and  importance 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Its  centre  of  operations  is  Boston. 
May  4,  1780,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  object 
of  the  Society  is  thus  expressed  in  a  clause  of  the  charter — *'  That  the  end  and 
design  of  the  institution  of  said  Academy  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  the  various  natural  productions  of 
the  country  may  be  applied ;  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  discoveries, 
mathematical  disquisitions,  philosophical  inquiries  and  experiments,  astronomi- 
cal, meteorological  and  geographical  observations ;  and  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art 
and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity  and  happi- 
ness of  a  free,  independent  and  virtuous  people."  The  number  of  active 
members  can  never  exceed  two  hundred,  nor  be  less  than  forty.  It  has  four 
stated  meetings  in  a  year.  Its  first  volume  of  Memoirs  was  published  in  1785. 
In  sixty-two  years  it  has  published  five  volumes  quarto— one  volume  in  twelve 
years,  on  an  average.  The  gentlemen  who  have  presided  over  this  Association 
are  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams,  Edward  A.  Uolyoke,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  presiding  officer  at  the  present  time,  is  John 
Pickering,  LL.  D.  The  Library  contains  about  three  or  four  thousand  volumes 
of  choice  books.  Benjamin  Thompson,  (Count  Rumford,)  lefl  to  the  Academy, 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1814,  a  fund,  a  part  of  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  expended  in  premiums  of  gold  and  silver  medals  to  the  authors  of  any 
important  discoveries,  or  useful  improvements  on  light  or  heat. 
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J%e  Ma$$athuaeU9  HiHoHeal  SodHjf  baa  its  Jocation  at  Boston,  and  was 
ibroied  January  24, 1791,  and  incorporated  February  19, 1794.  To  tbe  Rer. 
Dr.  fielknap.  Judge  Tador,  and  tbe  Rev*  Dr.  Eliot,  ia  to  be  ascribed,  mors 
than  to  any  otbcre,  tbe  bonor  of  bein|f  its  founders.  Tbe  Society  meets 
moDtbiy.  Its  first  volume  was  publisbed  m  1793.  It  bas  printed  twenty-seven 
▼olumefl^  being  on  an  average,  about  one  volume  in  two  years.  These  Col- 
lections, as  they  are  called,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  important  matter  of  a 
historical  nature,  which  will  be  thus  preserved  from  the  wastes  of  time.  These 
are  divided  into  series  of  ten  volumes  each,  denominated  decades,  the  last 
volume  of  each  decade  containing  an  index  to  the  series.  The  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  was  James  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  Gov.  Gore,  Judge  Davis,  and 
Lieot  Gov.  Wintlirop,  have  since  presided.  James  Savage,  LL.  D.,  is  now 
President.  This  is  the  oldest  Historical  Society  in  the  country,  and  it  posaesMS 
the  t>est  library,  and  the  largest  number  of  charts,  maps,  jjans,  manuscripts, 
autographs,  and  paintings — ancient  and  modem  portrait&  The  Society  has 
funds,  but  these  are  not  large. 

7%t  Connedicut  Academy  of  AiU  and  SeUnee*  was  formed  at  New  Haven, 
March  4, 1799,  and,  in  October  following,  was  incorporated.  It  was  establtsbed 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  literary  and  philosophical  researches  in  general, 
and,  particularly,  for  investigating  the  Natural  History  of  Connecticut.  In 
1811,  it  published  a  statistical  account  of  New  Haven,  contained  in  a  pamfjhlet 
of  eighty-four  pages.  In  1615,  it  published  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  con- 
taining the  history  of  several  towns  in  Litchfield  county.  Only  one  octavo 
volume  of  Memoirs  has  been  issued.  Tbe  Academy  has  stated  meetings ;  at 
which  subjects  are  discuaaed,  and  diaaertationa  read,  aome  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  ^Journal  of  Science  and  Arta."  Preaident  D wight  of  Yale 
College,  was  tbe  first  President,  and  remained  in  office  until  1817,  when  Dr. 
Day  was  elected  to  tbe  presidency.  He  was  annually  re-elected  until  1896^ 
when  Professor  Silliman  was  called  to  preside  over  tbe  Academy. 

7^  JVeto  York  Historical  Society  was  formed  by  adopting  a  constitution, 
December  10, 1804.  Judge  Benson,  John  Pintard,  LL.  D.,  Gov.  Clinton,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  appear  to  have  been  the  moat  active  in  eatabliahing  the  Society* 
The  first  Preaident  was  Egbert  Benson,  LL.  D.  His  aucceasors  have  been  tbe 
Hon.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Grov.  Clinton,  Dr.  Hoaack,  Chancellor  Kent,  Gov. 
Lewis,  and  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  £sq.  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  LL.  D.,  is  tbe 
preaent  incumbent.  The  Society  puUisbed  its  first  volume  in  1809.  Five 
others  have  since  been  issued,  being  about  one  volume,  on  an  average,  in  seven 
years.  The  library  of  the  Society  is  large,  containing  about  ISflSo  volumea, 
and,  for  value,  is  not  surpasaed  by  any  hiatorical  library,  except  that  of  tbe 
Maaaacbuaetts  Historical  Society. 

The  Psnttayhfonia  Academy  of  Fimt  Arts  was  founded  in  1805,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  fow  individuals,  and  chartered  in  1806,  and  waa  deaigned  for  young 
artiata.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  LL.  D.,  has  been  President  of  the  Society.  This 
Institution  has  published  three  volumes  and  a  half,  containing  matters  relative 
U>  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arii^  at  New  York,  waa  founded  in  1808L 
John  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  has  been  Preaident.  Rembrant  Peale,  Eaq.,  is  now 
the  presiding  officer.    It  ia  aupported  entirely  by  artiata. 

The  Amertcan  Antiquarian  Society  was  formed  principally  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  who  gave  to  it  large  funds.  It  is 
located  at  Worcester,  M&,  and  was  incorporated  in  1812.  It  has  published  but 
one  volume,  beeidea  its  aemi-annual  reporta.  The  library  contains  about  14,000 
volumes,  aome  of  which  are  highly  valuable.  About  15,000  aeparate  tracts 
orpamphleta  have  been  bound  in  1,035  volumea.  The  collection  of  news- 
papers, the  largest  and  best  probably  in  the  country,  contains  1,351  volumea^ 
many  of  them  embracing  two  or  three  annual  filea  between  the  aame  covers. 
Tbe  Society  baa  many  manuacripts,  aome  very  rare  and  curioua.  Beaides  its 
library,  cabinet,  and  buildings,  it  has  about  $25,000  in  money  as  a  fund.  Mr. 
Thomas,  its  principal  founder,  was  Preaident  fi>om  1812 — 1631.  Since  that 
time  Thomaa  Lindall  Wintbrop,  LL.  D.,  presided  until  his  death  in  184L 
Gov.  Davis  succeeds  him  in  office. 
VOL.  XV.  23 
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ThB  Aeadtmf  of  Ntsbiral  Scimcea  of  PhUadelphioy  was  fonned  in  181S,  and 
incorporated  in  1817.  It  has  published  six  yolumes  of  original  and  important 
matter.  The  Journal  of  the  Academy  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  issued.  The  library  of  the  Academy,  which  in  natural  history  ia 
by  far  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  is  indebted  lo  William  Maclure,  Esq., 
for  seven-tenths  of  all  the  books  it  contains.  In  five  years,  from  1816  to  1830 
inclusive,  this  munificent  patron  of  science  presented  nearly  1,500  volumes 
(including  146  folios,  and  nearly  600  quartos)  on  natural  history,  the  fine  arts, 
antiquities,  books  of  travels,  embracing  many  of  the  most  costly  works  on  these 
subjects.  The  library  now  contains  abont  10,000  volumes,  besides  roapsy 
and  charts.  The  attention  of  the  Society  is  invited  to  the  following  subiectSy 
▼iz :  Zoology,  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Conchology,  Herpetology,  Ento- 
mology, Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  The  Collections  in  respect  to  all 
these  subjects,  are  many  and  exceedingly  valuable.  It  possesses  a  large  and 
beautiful  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  most 
of  the  time  of  the  Academy's  existence,  William  Maclure,  Esq.  has  been 
President,  and  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary.  William 
Hembel,  Esq.,  is  now  the  President 

The  lAterary  and  PkiHosophiad  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  fonned  in 
1813,  (?)  but  has  not  accomplished  much.  For  some  years  Stephen  Ellioty 
LL.  D.,  was  President.  The  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  late  Secretary  of  War, 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

T%e  Es9€X  Historical  Society  was  established  for  Essex  County,  Ms.,  and, 
June  11, 1821,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  It  has 
procured  a  small  library,  cabinet,  and  collection  of  painthigs,  but  has  never 
published  much.    Edward  A.  Holyoke,  LL.  D.,  was  its  first  Pr^ident 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  was  established  at  Balti- 
more in  l&l.  G.  H.  Girardin  was  the  first  President,  and  Dr.  M'Cauley, 
Secretary.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  and  has  published  one 
volume  of  important  matter. 

The  Eranklin  Society  for  the  purpose  of  Promoting  Investigation  in  Mdund 
Science  was  formed  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  in  1821,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1623.    Much  has  not  been  accomplished  by  the  Association. 

3^  Maine  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  State,  Februarys, 
1822.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Portland,  April  11, 1822, 
when  it  was  organized,  and  Albion  K.  Parris,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  was 
chosen  President.  Its  succeedinff  Presidents  have  been  Rev.  William  Allen, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Ichabod  Nichols,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  LL.  D.,  and 
Chief  Justice  Mellen.  It  published  a  volume  of  valuable  historical  matter  in 
1831,  in  an  octavo  form  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

The  Bhode  hland  Historical  Society  dates  its  origin  fi'om  the  accidental 
meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  at  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  Staples  in 
Providence,  April  19,  1822.  The  June  following  it  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  Society  has  a  small  library  and  cabinet,  and 
has  published  four  volumes  of  Collections.  The  first  President  was  €rov. 
James  Fenner.  Since  he  retired  from  the  chair,  the  Hon.  John  Howland  has 
presided. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  instituted  May  20,  1823,  and, 
June  13,  following,  it  received  its  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  institutions  of  the  kind, — second 
only  to  the  Historical  Societies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  It  has  pub- 
lished ^ve  volumes  of  Collections,  the  first  in  1831, — all  of  which  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  and  efforts  of  the  late  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Concord, 
one  of  the  greatest  antiquaries  of  this  country.  The  sixth  volume  is  nearly  in 
readiness  for  printing.  Valuable  addresses  have  been  delivered  before  the 
Society  by  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Hon.  Sal  ma  Hale,  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Atherton,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver,  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
and  Judge  Upham.  Its  Presidents  have  been  Gov.  Plumer,  Gov.  Woodbury, 
Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Hon.  Sal  ma  Hale,  Gov.  Harvey,  and  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Atherton.    The  present  presiding  officer  is  Joel  Parker,  LL.  D. 

Jiu  Connecticut  Historical  Soaety^  located  at  Uartfoid,  was  incorporated  on 
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the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1825,  and  during  that  month,  the  Society  was 
organized ;  but  it  never  held  another  meeting  till  May,  1839,  having  been  re- 
vived by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  efficient. 
Materials  are  collected  for  a  volume,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lish^. Judge  Thomas  Day  is  President,  and  Henry  Barnard,  2d,  £aq.9  is 
Secretary. 

The  Historietd  Society  of  Penngyloania  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in 
1825,  and  William  Rawle,  LL.  D.  was  elected  the  first  President.  The  pre- 
siding officer  at  the  present  time  is  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.  It  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes,  and  part  I.  of  volume  IV.,  entitled  Memoirs. 

The  JVational  Academy  of  Dengn  was  formed  at  New  York  in  1626.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  Esq.  is  President.  This  institution  is  sustained  by  amateurs  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Mhany  Inatituie  was  established  in  1828.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
LL.  D.,  was  the  first  President.  In  1832,  the  library  consisted  of  1,592  vol- 
umes, and  the  museum  of  10,444  specimens  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
coins,  engravings,  and  casts.  Both  the  library  and  museum  have  since  been 
much  improved. 

The  Boston  Society  of  MUurat  History  was  instituted  May  6,  1830,  and  in- 
corporated, February  24,  1831.  Thomas  Nuttal,  Esq.,  the  well  known  botanist 
and  ornithologist,  was  chosen  the  first  President,  but  did  not  accept  the  office. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Society  have  been  Benjamin  D,  Greene,  Esq.,  and 
Cieorge  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  The  latter  is  now  in  office.  The  library  consists 
of  1,000  volumes,  and  the  cabinet  is  valuable.  It  has  published  three  octavo 
volumes  of  500  pages  each,  of  very  interesting  matter.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  are  very  considerable,  and  its  prospects  are  flattering. 

The  Historieal  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  was  established  at  Columbus 
in  1830.  Hon.  Jacob  Burnett  of  Cincinnati  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
transactions  of  the  institution.  Its  publications  have  been  few,  only  two  parts 
of  volume  I.  Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  now  Senator  in  Congress,  was  for  some 
time  President 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society^  organized  in  1830,  was  incorporated  in  1831. 
Benjamin  Parke,  Esq.,  has  been  President  The  institution  as  yet  has  accom- 
plished but  little. 

The  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  was  instituted  in  1831, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  instrumentality  of  President  Cushing  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent It  has  published  only  a  pamphlet  containmg  an  Address  and  sosoa 
matters  respecting  the  Society. 

71u  Essex  County  Mitural  History  Sodeiy  was  establisbed  December  18, 
1833,  and  incorporated  February  12,  1836.  Andrew  Nichols,  Esq.,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  William  Prescott,  M.  D.,  takes  a  most  lively  interest  in 
its  objects.  Na  1,  of  volume  L,  of  a  Journal,  consisting  of  forty-four  pages, 
has  been  published.    There  is  a  small  library  and  cabinet. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society^  formed  March,  1838,  has  done  well  con- 
sidering the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  has 
been  very  active  in  obtaining  collections  for  the  library  and  cabinet  The  act 
of  incorporation,  constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  cirouhu^  and  pamphlets  have 
been  published. 

The  Vermont  Historical  and  Antiqvusrian  Socieiy  was  incorporated  November 
22, 163&  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Bamet,  is  President  The  Society  as  yet 
hasjpublished  nothing. 

Ine  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  formed  June  4, 1839,  and  incorporated, 
December  19, 1839.  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  LL.  D.,  now  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  President,  and  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D.,  is  Secretary. 
The  splendid  autograph ical  collection  of  I.  K.  Teft,  Esq.,  the  best  in  the 
country,  has  been  presented  to  it  The  Society  has  already  published  one 
volume  of  valuable  Collections. 

The  American  StaHsticai  Association  was  instituted  at  Boston,  December  11, 
1839,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  February  5, 1841.  The  Hon. 
Jliehard  Fletcher  is  Presidenty  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Corresponding  Secretaiyy 
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Lernuel  Shattackf  Esq.,  Home  SecrMary,  and  Joaeph  E.  Worcester,  Eeq^ 
Foreign  Secretary.  It  has  stated  meetings  eyery  month.  As  yet  it  has  pab- 
lished  but  little.  The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  circulars  and  addresses 
only  have  been  issued.  A  Yolome  is  in  preparation,  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  public  A  library  has  been  established,  contsiniog 
many  valuable  statistical  works,  printed  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  JSTaHonal  htstiiviion  for  the  PromoHon  of  Seienu  was  formed  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15, 1640,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  choice 
of  officers,  and  a  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  which  are  to 
promote  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  to  establish  a  national  museum  of 
natural  history.  It  has  been  incorporated  by  Congress.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  LL.  D. 
late  Secretary  of  War,  is  President  of  the  Institution ;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  patron  ex-officio ;  all  the  Secretaries  and  other  Heads  of  De- 
partments of  the  General  Government,  are,  for  the  time  being,  with  their 
consent,  Directors  of  the  Institution.  It  has  stated  monthly  meetings.  The 
constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  pamphlets  only  have  been  publish^.  The 
library  is  not  large,  but  the  museum  of  natural  history  is  magnificent  No 
other  Society  probably  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  Their  Collection 
would  do  honor  to  some  of  the  older  Societies  of  Europe.  It  is  placed  in  the 
Patent  Office,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  story,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  in  length  by  sixty-two  in  breadth.  For  the  improvement 
of  the  institution,  Congress  has  lately  appropriated  920,000,  especially  for 
arranging  and  putting  up  the  articles  recently  bdrought  home  by  the  exploring 
expedition,  sent  out  by  the  government 

Some  other  Literary  Societies  exist,  of  which  little  is  known,  as  the  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D. 
is  President ;  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  which  Joseph 
Delafield,  Esq.  is  President ;  the  Troy  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
Judge  Isaac  M'Conihe  has  been  a  very  active  officer;  the  Western  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  description* 


For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  account  of  the  Mnikan  Acadmmy  of  ArU 
Sdenees,  given  Id  another  part  of  the  documeDt  from  which  we  quote,  hi  here  inserted. 

For  some  time,  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  reflected  on  the 
subject,  that  an  Institution  of  the  kind  was  needed  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
to  aid  in  increasing  in  the  community,  a  taste  for  literature  and  science.  As 
the  means  of  knowledge  in  our  large  cities,  and  at  our  old  literary  establish- 
ments cannot  be  enjoyed  here,  something  as  a  substitute  should  be  provided. 
To  supply  this  want  in  part,  it  was  thought,  that  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Association,  answering,  in  some  measure,  the  purposes  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  might  be  formed  in  this  vicinity,  whose 
radiating  influence  would  be  fiivorable  and  salutary.  It  would  bring  learned 
men  in  contact  with  each  other,  furnish  an  opportunity  fbr  exchanging  views 
on  great  and  important  subjects,  and  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the 
pursuits  of  science.  It  would  also  become  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship, 
and  enable  those  thus  associated  to  publish  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and 
investigations,  fbr  the  benefit  of  others. 

Accordingly,  afler  consultation  and  correspondence,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  this  State,  assembled  in  Hanover,  at  the 
study  of  President  Lord,  June  34, 1841,  for  the  purpose  of  forming,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient,  a  Society  of  the  above  description.  The  meeting  was 
organized  by  choosing  Professor  Adams  of  Dartmouth  College,  chairman,  and 
Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  scribe.  After  suitable  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  present  had  been  expressed,  a  vote  was  passed  to  form 
such  a  Society  as  had  been  contemplated.  A  constitution  wss  then  prepared 
and  adopted,  officers  were  elected,  and  the  Academy  immediately  went  into 
operation.  A  number  of  individuals,  at  that  time,  were  elected  as  Fellows, 
Conesponding,  or  Honoraiy  MembeiBy  ttid  others  sincei  have  been  eleded  as 
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radi*  The  Aoftdemy  haa  had  aevend  meetioga^  at  which  eaaaya  or  diaaerta- 
tiona  have  been  read  and  criticised.  Conversation  and  discussionay  alaoyon 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  have  been  held,  and  found  profitable. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  Curators  have  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical,  either  quarterly  or  annual,  and,  bad  there  been  a 
suitable  printing  press  iu  the  vicinity  for  issuing  it,  would  have  endeavored  to 
commence  it  before  this  time.  A  work  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  the 
Academy,  is  deemed  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established. 

Another  object  in  view,  is  the  establishment  of  a  library,  adapted  to  promote 
specially  the  objects  of  the  Academy.  This  has  been  commenced.  About 
three  hundred  bound  volumes  of  books,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  files  of 
newspapers,  bound  in  eighty  volumes,  and  about  ninety  files  of  newspapers 
unbound,  and  also  pamphlets  sufficient  in  number  to  make  a  hundred  volumes 
when  bound,  are  deposited  in  the^  library,  as  the  property  of  the  Academy. 
Some  of  the  papers  are  of  great  value  for  their  antiquity,  having  been  collected 
by  Gov.  BartletL  These,  with  many  others,  were  presented  to  the  Academy 
by  his  son.  Judge  Bartlett,  of  HaverhilL  The  pamphlets,  of  course,  are  of  a 
Diiscellaneous  character,  most  of  which,  however,  possess  intiinsic  worth,  and 
are  valuable  in  a  library  like  this.  Included  in  the  bound  volumes,  are  the 
publications  of  most  of  the  learned  Soeietiea  iu  the  country,  which  are  a  do- 
nation from  them.  Eflforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  complete  sets  of  the  early 
newspttpers  printed  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  as  Spooner's  Journal,  published 
by  Judah  C.  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green,  at  this  place  in  1778,  and  from 
February  1781,  at  Westminster  or  Windsor,  Vt.  Sixteen  volumes  of  it  have 
been  procured,  others  are  needed  to  complete  the  set.  This  paper  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  as  it  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  was  the  first  periodical  issued  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
contains  much  of  its  early  history.  A  complete  set  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle, 
of  the  Boston  Recorder,  and  of  the  Dartmouth  Gazette,  while  it  was  printed 
by  Moses  Davis,  has  been  obtained.  The  manuscript  Journal  of  Weather, 
with  meteorological  and  thermometrical  observations,  fix>m  1806  to  1838 — ^thirty- 
two  years,  kept  by  the  late  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  together  with  an 
account  of  his  correspondence  from  1819  to  1838,  in  which  he  received  3,087 
letters,  is  deposited  in  the  libranr.  It  also  contains  a  manuscript  Journal  of  the 
Weather  from  1771  to  1797,  kept  by  Eleazar  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  several  learned  Societies  in  this  country— of 
their  formation,  object,  labors,  and  results.  And  their  very  existence  has  done 
much  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the  subjects  for  the 
promotion  of  which  they  were  specially  formed,  and  having  commenced  the 
work  of  improvement,  they  will  be  likely  to  prosecute  it  with  commendable 
zeal  and  success.  The  emulation  excited  by  the  different  Societies  will  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  effort.  The  division  of  labor,  too,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  perfection  in  each  department. 


SOURCES  OF  PAUL'S  ELOQUENCE  AS  A  PREACHER. 

[By  Chablss  Lokd,  M.  A.] 

Itt  regard  to  eloquence,  no  servant  was  ever  more  like  our  divine  Master 
than  PauL  Even  some  heathen  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank ; 
while  with  all  Christian  writers  he  is  confessedly  chief.  He  stands  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  hamanity ;  is  eloquent  not  to  a  Jew  alone,  nor  to  a  Gentile ;  not 
to  one  school  alone,  nor  to  one  age :  preaching  as  persuasively  to  us  as  to  an 
Athf  nian  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  destined  to  be  the  most  eloquent  minister 
as  long  «■  humanity  shall  endure. 
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It  is  mj  object  to  state  some  of  tlie  soarces  of  Paul's  eloqoeiice  as  m 
preacher. 

First,  Eamutnest. 

With  this,  his  conversion  had  much  to  do. 

Before  that  event,  the  light  that  was  in  him  was  darkness.  Bat  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  chased  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  guilt  that  lay  as  a  long  dark 
night  upon  him,  and  shed  over  his  soul  the  light  of  God,  in  which  he  might 
walk  and  rejoice.  At  once  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  a  new  life,  in  an  atmosphere 
healthful  and  bracing,  like  cool,  morning  aiir.  Truth  met  him  with  peculiar 
beauty  ;  her  lost  authority  was  restored,  and  all  those  natural  powers  of  mao 
which  rejoiced  together  before  the  fall,  were  brought  into  submission.  He  was 
armed  for  truth,  and  against  error ;  and  thoroughly  panoplied  to  endure  in  any 
struggle. 

Again :  The  convictions  of  Paul  in  regard  to  certain  points,  had  much  to  do 
with  his  earnestness.  In  regard  to  the  honor  of  God,  *'Let  God  be  true,  and 
every  man  a  liar,"  is  his  sublime  expression.  His  conviction  in  regard  to  his 
indebtedness  to  Christ  for  saving  him,  a  sinful  and  most  cruel-hearted  man,  and 
for  putting  him,  the  least  of  all  saints,  into  the  ministry.  His  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  miseries  of  sin  :  having,  in  his  own  person,  felt  the  plague,  and 
trembling  under  the  awful  condemnation  of  sin,  he  could  and  did  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  others,  and  was  constrained  to  cry  aloud  of  their  comiug  ruin. 
His  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  divine  promises :  *'  I  believe  God,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  that  it  shall  be  done  as  he  hath  said."  His  conviction  of  personal 
rtsponMenea»  in  the  work  of  redemption :  **  I  am  a  debtor  to  Greek  and  bar- 
barian ; "  **  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  He  did  preach  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  every  part  of  the  whole  gospel,  and  the  whole  of 
every  part,  as  occasion  offered.  Joined  to  this  conviction  was  one  equally 
strong  in  regard  to  his  dependence  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  upon  which  he  gladly 
cast  himself  in  his  weakness.  Moreover,  he  was  strongly  impressed  that  he 
must  please  God  rather  than  men ;  and  so,  like  Demosthenes,  he  forgot  himself, 
and  was  not  bound  by  the  fear  or  praise  of  man.  Further ;  he  was  convinced 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  two  objects  at  one  time ;  and  he  always 
lived  as  if  he  was  bom  for  one  single  object,  and  that  a  gfsat  one  which  ought 
to  absorb  every  energy  for  its  best  accomplishment  Finally ;  such  was  his 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  service,  that  he  went,  not  like  a  galley 
slave  to  his  toil,  but  with  bounding  exultation ;  nor  did  he  go  with  pride,  or 
rashness,  or  envy,  weakening  his  efforts,  but  with  humility,  and  prudence,  and 
a  charity  which  rejoiced  even  though  Christ  was  preached  of  envy  and  strife. 

The  earnestness  of  Paul  found  nourishment  in  his  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  cross,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  church. 

We  are  told  that  ^  the  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  vestibules  of  their  dwel- 
lings with  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  patriot,  the 
warrior,  and  the  philosopher,  were  ever  present  to  remind  them  of  their  exploits, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  imitation."  Paul's  allusions  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
and  his  epitome  of  Old  Testament  biography,  show  the  influence  of  the  men 
of  the  past,  over  his  spirit.  And  how  did  this  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  regard 
the  entire  Mosaic  economy?  ''Its  solemn  and  gorgeous  magnificence  ad- 
justed and  adorned  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,"  imposed  awe  upon  his 
spirit  In  the  Tabernacle  was  ^rnered  type  and  symbol ;  in  Israel's  obser- 
vances was  Christianity  veiled ;  in  their  Prophets  were  the  oracles  of  God.  Is 
fervor  added  to  piety  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  vision  to  poetry  before  the 
statues  of  men  of  song,  and  shall  not  earnestness  be  added  to  speech  by  such 
venerable  and  holy  scenes  ? 

But  this  variety  of  influence  from  the  hoary  ages  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  was 
greatly  excelled  by  the  rousing  wonders  of  the  cross  then  before  him.  Perhaps 
to  a  thoughtless  Gentile,  standing  with  his  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  Christ  that 
night  after  his  burial,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  bigotry  of  the  synagogue, 
the  pride  of  the  portico,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jewish  populace  and  Roman 
soldiery  had  triumphed,  and  that  the  reputed  Messiah,  most  justly  despised  even 
by  despised  Nazarenes,  was  really  dead  and  Christianity  with  him.  But  Paul 
looked  upon  Christ  a  conqueror ;  he  saw  principalities  and  powers  broken  $  sin. 
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Satan, — every  foe  of  man,  subdued.  To  him  the  cross  was  the  plan  of  wisdom 
for  the  recovery  of  the  captive  out  of  the  Egyptian  house  of  his  bondage  ;  for 
the  guardianship,  guidance,  and  passport  of  a  whole  race  journeying  through  a 
wilderness ;  and  for  their  peaceful  rest  beyond  the  waters  of  death.  To  him 
the  cross  was  the  great  power  of  God  exerting  itself  benevolently  on  earth ; 
"  enriching  the  world  with  a  gift  that  left  it  nothing  to  dread  or  ask  for  more ;  ^ 
exalting  our  nature,  trembling  over  the  bottomless  gulf,  to  a  divine  union; 
redeeming  it  from  the  curse  of  justice  to  the  blessing  of  mercy.  But  he  sees 
more  in  the  cross — his  favorite  and  reverenced  forms  of  Hebrew  antiquity, 
type  and  symbol,  prophet  and  priest,  appear  with  new  glory  in  the  cross.  The 
martyr  Abel  is  more  martyr*like  when  seen  from  this  point ;  the  self-denying 
Moses  more  zealous  in  bis  sacrifices ;  the  piety  of  David  seems  more  devout; 
the  tender  pathos  of  the  weeping  prophet  with  the  lofly  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelical, more  touching  and  sublime.  In  fine,  at  the  cross  were  gathered  all  the 
evangelical,  immortal  principles  of  the  old  dispensation,  emancipated  and  in- 
stinct with  fresh  life,  to  develope  themselves  more  fully  in  the  new.  And  the 
Apostle's  deference  for  the  circumstance  of  the  Jewish  economy  with  but 
glimpses  of  its  substance,  passes  into  joyful  admiration  as  he  views  its  substance 
with  but  glimpses  of  its  circumstance,  in  the  cross  which  was  otherwise  full  of 
high  incitements. 

But  Paul  was  prophetic.  On  an  eminence,  he  saw  far  off,  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  He  saw  the  healing  virtues  of  Christianity  flowing  through  the 
morals  of  nations.  Tracing  its  course  of  light,  merit,  and  strength,  he  saw  its 
blessed  influence  widening  to  cover  the  whole  earth. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  make  Paul  earnest.  Suddenly 
coming  into  possession  of  a  vigorous  life  of  faith,  his  soul  roused,  nerved,  and 
ennobled  by  the  firmest  and  best  convictions,  looking  reverently  on  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  with  an  inspiriting  delight  on  the  cross,  and  with  rejoicing  hope  on 
the  glory  of  its  earthly  career,  he  springs,  more  eagerly  than  any  athlete  on 
his  course.  His  whole  being  assumes  the  posture  of  earnestness.  Every  look, 
bis  tones,  his  movements,  are  those  of  intense  zeal.  At  Athens,  at  Ephesos, 
in  Lycaonia,  his  hearers  are  listening  to  a  dying  man  pleading  to  immortal 
beings  for  the  life  of  their  souls.  Words  seem  to  spring  from  him  in  their 
eagerness ;  argument  presses  upon  argument,  like  runners  for  a  prize ;  discourse 
quickly  succeeds  discourse  ;  the  entire  life  of  the  preacher  is  a  real,  an  earnest 
life. 

The  second  source  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  is  Maptation. 

The  principle  of  adaptedoess  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  is  recognized 
and  obeyed  by  all  the  Apostles,  especially  by  Paul.  At  Antioch  he  addresses 
his  Jewish  auditors  with  peculiar  skilfulness ;  referring  to  the  most  striking 
passages  in  their  national  history,  to  fulfilled  prophecy,  to  the  witnessing  John 
and  the  dying  Lamb.  At  Lystra,  his  address  is  ^  short,  simple,  passionate, 
energetic  ;"  to  a  plain  people,  becoming  plain  ;  teaching  them  from  nature,  and 
performing  a  miracle  to  impress  his  words  on  a  superstitious  mind.  At  Athens, 
there  is  an  implied  respect  innocently  and  skilfully  paid  by  Paul  to  the  exquisite 
specimens  of  her  art  and  elegant  remains  of  her  literature,  in  his  notice  of  one 
altar  and  quotation  from  one  poet.  He  did  not  inveigh  against  her  schools  of 
philosophy,  her  temples,  cenotaphs,  and  portraits.  "  Nor  did  he  reason  with 
these  elegant  polytheists  out  of  the  Scriptures.  He  addressed  them  with  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  government  of 
God.**  "Disputing  and  preaching"  at  Ephesus,  it  was  with  such  consummate 
adaptedness  to  strong  prejudices,  that  without  a  word  against  the  goddess 
Diana,  he  preached  three  months  with  unusual  eflicacy.  Even  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury confesses  how  **  handsomely  Paul  accommodates  himself  in  certain  cases. 
His  subjects  also  are  pertinent ;  they  are  righteousness  and  temperance  before 
a  man  shamefully  deficient  in  them.  His  style  is  fit ;  on  these  subjects  he 
reasoned,  not  declaimed.  His  address  is  suitable  ;  *'  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  ye  are  much  devoted  to  religion ; "  **  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear 
ye  my  defence."  His  illustrations  are  suitable  ;  he  does  not  talk  of  Athenian 
games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks  of  adoption.  Nothing  is  out  of  har- 
mony.   To  a  Jew  he  is  a  Jew ;  to  a  Gentile  a  Gentile.    He  has  learning  for 
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the  learned ;  philoiopby  for  pbiloiophers.  He  adapts  hiswelf  to  the  pnoeiple 
of  curiosity  in  the  human  mind ;  **  whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you."  Conaonant  with  a  mental  law,  he  first  commends  and  then 
reproves;  first  weeps  and  then  makes  you  weep;  foes  where  he  bids  yoa 
follow ;  gives  up  what  he  bids  you  relinquish ;  is  what  he  would  have  others  be. 
When  he  preached,  all  was  propriety.  The  words  that  sprang  from  him  were 
fitting  words ;  the  truths  that  crowded  for  utterance  found  a  counterpart  some* 
where.  He  had  taken  the  impression  of  things,  as  snow  conforms  to  the 
onevenness  of  the  ground.  He  bad  adapted  himself  to  the  nature  and  circam- 
staoces  of  the  case,  as  the  tides  do  to  the  indentations  of  the  shore.  And  this 
adaptation  made  his  earnestness  in  place.  The  latter  was  never  lost  throogh 
failure  of  the  former. 

We  pass  to  a  third  source  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a  preacher ;  Finmus  qf 
Soul. 

Paul  had  that  persisting,  indomitable  efficiency  of  soul,  that  originates  in  a 
trusty  judgment,  an  energetic  feeling,  and  in  harmony  of  mental  powers ;  and 
which  has  its  growth  under  actual  labor,  under  success  and  an  approving  con- 
science ;  and  also  amid  opposition,  terror,  and  suffering.  His  life  was  in  his 
hand.  In  facin|r  dangers  he  reacted  the  part  of  Daniel,  of  the  three  men  in 
the  furnace,  and  set  Luther  an  example.  He  walked  about  confronting  seen 
and  unseen  foes,  finishing  manfully  what  remained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  enduring  for  the  church  her  utmost  trials  in  the  hour  of  her  worst  distress. 
He  nobly  bears  op  though  a  Jew  drives  him  by  persecution  into  the  hands  of  a 
persecuting  Gentile ;  though  the  engulfing  ocean  casts  him  on  the  mercy  of  the 
robber ;  though  from  scourging  he  goes  to  be  stoned.  Beside  cavils  of  igno- 
rant countrymen,  he  boldly  meets,  in  his  sensitiveness,  the  oblique  glance  of  the 
half-closed  eye,  the  sneer  playing  on  the  lip  of  the  learned  stoics  and  acade- 
micians. At  an  immense  disadvantage  he  fearlessly  broaches  a  despised  doc- 
trine at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Nero  ;  liis  greatness  of  soul  bearing  him  above 
the  sarcastic  curiosity  of  her  pagan  philosophers ;  above  their  refinement  and 
fastidiousness,  though  once  he  possessed  the  same,  and  now  was  quick  mentally 
to  change  places  with  them.  But,  neither  opposing  elements,  nor  wrath,  nor 
scoff,  of  men,  turned  him  aside.  His  step  was  always  firm  and  godlike  for 
strength.    Like  an  eagle, 

**  Firm  in  his  own  mountain  strenglb  reljinj^, 
Breasting^  ibe  dark  storm,  the  r^l  boit  dety'ing ; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
Ue  swerves  not,  but  bears  onwara,  right  on ; " 

So  Paul,  familiar  with  all  that  was  noble  and  sublime,  moved  onward  with 
colossal  power ;  made  his  presence  known  by  its  greatness.  This  gave  force 
to  his  earnest  words  pointedly  spoken.  This  sent  deep  his  sharp  and  well 
aimed  arrows.  This  imparted  secret  energy  to  blows  skilfully  and  zealously 
struck. 

A  fourth  source  of  PauPs  eloquence  is,  hia  visit  to  the  third  heavens. 

*'  He  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  Although  of  the  communications  made  to  him 
we  know  nothing,  yet  a  man  whose  eye  looks  upon  the  full  glory  of  Christ, 
whose  ear  hears  the  glad  songs  of  heaven,  whose  faith  for  once  passes  into 
vision,  whose  spirit  well  nigh  melts  into  immortality,  must  return  to  earth,  his 
lips  touched  with  a  live  coal,  and  his  speech  kindled  with  seraphic  fire. 

Such  being  the  sources  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  it  is  not  strange 
that  its  fruits  are  so  conspicuous.  We  can  see  bow  it  could  successfully  charge 
'^  blindness  on  the  eye  of  Greece  ;"  procure  at  Ephesus  the  burning  of  valuable 
books  which  did  not  comport  with  piety  ;  and  cause  the  Lycaonians  to  take  him 
for  the  king  of  gods.  We  can  see  how  it  gained  a  lodgment  for  Christianity 
where  it  was  unknowui  and  a  more  perfect  obedience  for  it  where  it  was 
received.  Even  its  mighty  power  may  be  measured  by  the  terrible  persecutions 
of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  who  at  one  time  lighted  the  imperial  gardens  with 
the  torments  of  its  conquered  ones ;  at  another,  hunted  them  among  huts  and 
caverns^    And  what  though  Paul  was  without  the  advantages  of  thQ  renowned 
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Athenian,  who  «6  moved  his  countrymen  as  to  animate  the  whole  assembly 
against  Philip ;  or  those  of  the  famous  Roman,  who  stirred  the  senate  against 
Cataline  ;  be  it  so  that  they  stood  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  highest 
rank  and  reputation ;  that  when  they  spoke,  **  admiration  was  waiting  to  ap- 
plaud ; "  that  their  subject  and  audience  favored  success ;  yet  did  Paul,  un- 
faonored,  despised  beforehand,  degraded  with  chains,  make  a  prejudiced  king 
▼aciilate  in  his  opinion,  an  unjust  judge  tremble  on  his  seat ;  yet  did  he  lead 
the  primitive  church  into  prosperity  in  spite  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  title,  <'  Prince  of  Christian  Orators."  And  he  is  owned 
by  us  as  our  model ;  he  allures  us  to  believe  for  the  same  life,  to  cherish  the  same 
convictions  and  views  ;  to  adapt  ourselves,  and  to  exhibit  an  unwavering  might 
of  spirit,  and  so  adorn  our  ministry  with  his  eloquence,  and  make  truth  live 
anew,  promote  God's  glory,  Christ's  honor,  man's  redemption,  and  nobly  answer 
the  end  of  our  ministry*  *- 
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[By  J.  P.  DABRsr,  M.  A^  Cambridge,  U«.] 

[Bjr  "origin/'  the  writer  means,  as  a  general  rale,  to  erpresa  nativity ;  and  one  or  two  de- 
partures only  from  ibis  sense,  found  among  the  earlier  names,  will  be  indicated  wiili  sufficient 
clearness.] 

uty  to  the  Assembly  la  1685,  '90,  '91,  died 
in  1698  (Tl ) ;  probably  enough  the  father 
of  the  above.  A  John  R.  also  is  among 
the  ori|;lnal  settlers,  1639.  We  find  SamiM 
and  James  R.  in  the  next  century,  (1733, 
'35.)  and  as  late  as  1772,  Ruth  R.  is  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  North  eh.  (noir 
Rev.  Dr.  Brazer's.)  The  graduate  of  1685 
is  astertMed  in  Mather's  Catal.  of  1698 ;  but 
this  particular  name  occurs  nowhere  io  the 
records. 

1689.  BsNJAMiir  Marstoh,  son  of 
-— ^  ?  was  a  mercb.,  and  occasionally  Se* 
lectman  and  Repr.  He  died  May,  1719. 
Mather,  by  a  stranire  mistake,  has  OMterixed 
him  in  1696.  WiUuun  M.  is  among  the 
early  settlers,  (1637.)  [The  insertion  of 
this,  the  earliest  of  ikrtt  of  that  name, 
among  "  the  natives  "  of  S.,  is  but  a  conjee* 
ture] 

1695.  WALTsm  PfticB,  son  of  John  P.: 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  engagement  with 
the  French  and  Indians  at  Haverhill,  (1708,) 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Province  Loan  for 
Essex,  and  Naval  Officer  for  the  port  of  S. 
He  died  Apr.  6,  1731,  (55.) 

.    Timothy  Lindall,  son  of  T. 

L.:  he  died  Oct.  25,  1760,  (83,)  having 
been  a  Repr.  many  years,  and  Speaker  of 
the  Housie;  of  the  Exec.  Council,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  C.  PI.  Ct.  The  late  Hon. 
Tho.  Lindall  Winthrop  of  Boston,  and  the 
present  Dr.  T.  Lindall  Jennifon  of  Cam* 
bridge,  are  in  the  line  of  bis  descent. 

1701.  GcoRGX  CiTRWiir,  son  of  Hon. 
Jon.  C:    eighth   min.  of  the  First  ch.» 


1642.  Gborob  Dowhiho,  son  of  Eman- 1 
uel  D.,  but  bom  in  London :  he  returned 
to  England  in  1645 ;  and  his  diversified  life 
end  renegade  career  there,  the  reader  will 
tee  In  Hutchinson,  Anthony  Wood,  and 
Pepys,^-more  recently  and  in  safflcient  de- 
tail io  Felt^s  Annals  of 'Salem,  (pp.  168-170,) 
and  Peirre's  Hist,  of  Harv.  Univ.  (Ap- 
pends, No.  18.)  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  when  just  about 
«•  sail  for  the  English  ahore.  May  22, 1660 ; 
created  a  Baronet,  July  1, 1663,  and  died  in 
1684,  (59.) 

1666.  JoscvR  Baowiv,  second  son  of 
Wm.  B.,  merch.:  he  had  a  fellowship  at 
Cambridge,  became  a  preacher  and  was  in- 
vited to  Cliarlestown ;  but  died  previousfy 
to  ordination.  May  9, 1678. 

1670.  Nathami EX.  HxGOiNsoir,  second 
son  of  Rev.  Jn.  H.,  but  bom  in  Guilfitrdt 
Skirreff :  returned  to  England  in  1674 ;  for 
about  seven  years  was  steward  to  Lord 
Wharton,  and  ttitor  to  his  chiklren.  He 
Was  in  the  service  of  the  Mint,  1681,  and 
for  a  long  aeries  of  years  after.  In  that  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1700,  and  died,  a  merchant  in 
London,  in  1708.  (See  Pelt's  Annals,  pp. 
849-50.) 

1686.  PcTCR  Ruck  was  prchably  of  S. 
This  somewhat  singular  name,  unknown  to 
other  towns  and  now  extinct  In  S.,  occurs 
often  in  its  early  records.  John  i2.,  one  of 
the  Selectmen  in  1GS6,  to  whom  the  Indian 
deed  of  the  township,  from  the  descendants 
of  George,  the  Naumkeag  Sagamore,  was 
made  out  in  lorm,  and  who  was  also  a  Dep- 
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[1714-17} ;  aied»  (before  his  Cither,)  Not. 
2S,  1717,  (85.) 

1706.    JoHV  RoGi&e,  son  of ?  Be- 

cond  mfn.  of  Boxford,  MUth  pariah,  [1709- 
43  J  reaifrned,  and  died  at  his  aon's  in  Leom- 
ioater,  (Rev.  Jo.  K.,  Harv.  C.  1732,)  with 
whom  he  passed  his  last  year?,  about  1765. 
The  parents  of  the  elder  Jn.  R.  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  very  indigent  and 
humble  life.    (See  Felt's  Annals,  p.  380.) 

1708.  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  S.  P., 
silversmith :  tirst  min.  of  Andover,  south 
parish,  where  he  died,  after  a  sixty  years* 
ministry,  June  6, 1771,  (82.) 

1716.  Benjamin  Marston,  son  of 
Wm.  M. :  he  was  a  merch.  and  Col.  of  mi- 
litia ;  Repr.,  J.  of  Sessions,  and  C.  PI.  Ct., 
and  Sheriff  of  Essex.  Ho  died  at  Man- 
chester, to  which  place  he  had  removed,  in 
1754. 

1717.  John  HiGGiNsoN,  sonof  Jn.  H., 
and  grand-son  of  Rev.  Jn.  H. :  he  sustained 
the  chief  town-offices,  was  a  J.  of  P.,  and 
County  Register ;  and  also  commanded  a 
company.    He  died  July  15,  1744.  (46.) 

1718.  Mttchel  Sewall,  eld.  son  of 
Major  Stephen  S. :  he  succeeded  his  father 
hi  1725.  as  Clerk  of  the  Ct.  of  Sessions,  and 
of  C.  PI. ;  became  Justice  of  tl>e  same, 
1733,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1748,  (49.) 

— .  Benjamin  Ltnde,  sod  of  Hon. 
B.  L.,  [H.  U.  1686]  :  he  held  various  im- 
portant trusts,  Repr.,  a  Counsellor,  Naval 
Officer  of  the  port,  a  Ruling  Elder  of  the 
First  ch.,  a  Judge  of  the  Cts.  of  Sessions, 
and  C.  Pi.,  and  towards  the  close  of  life. 
Judge  of  Probate.  These  offices  were  lost 
in  the  higher  dignity  of  Judge  of  the  S.  J. 
Ct.,  which  he  held  for  twenty-six  years, 
[1745-71.]     He  died  Oct.  9,  1781,  (81.) 

1719.  Theophilitb  Pickering,  son 
ef  John  P. :  third  min.  of  Chebacco  parish, 
Ipswich,  where  he  died  after  twenty  years 
of  service,  Oct.  7,  1747,  (48.) 

1721.  Stephen  Sewall,  second  son 
of  Major  St.  S. :  he  commenced  as  a 
preacher,  became  a  Tutor  in  Coll.,  [1728- 
89,]  was  then  raised  to  the  bench  of  the 
S.  J.  Ct.,  over  which,  on  the  death  of 
Dudley  in  1752,  he  was  chosen  to  preside. 
He  died  at  his  re^sidence  in  Boston,  Sept. 
10,  1760,  (58.)  being  then  a  member  of  Dr. 
Mayhew*8  (West)  Church. 

.    John  Wolcott,  son  of  Josiah 

W. :  he  was  for  a  lime  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  Col.  Wm.  Brown.  He  was  also 
a  Repr.  and  J.  of  the  P.,  and  succeeded,  in 
1737,  B.  Marston,  as  Sheriff  of  Essex.  He 
died  May,  1747,  (44.) 

1722.  Samuel  Jefferds,  spn  of  Simon 
J. :  second  min.  of  Wells,  Me.,  ord.  Dec. 
1725,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1752,  (48.) 


1728.  JoBir  Gardner,  eld.  eon  of  Capt. 
Jn.  G.  ?  [Qu. — Is  he  the  person  mentioned 
by  Felt,  as  a  Repr.  several  times  between 
1741>47  ?  Winihrop'B  Ms.  however,  calls 
the  J.  G.  of  1723,  "  a  merch.  in  Boston.*' 
Is  not  this  a  mistalce  ?  He  is  aster,  in 
1758.] 

1724.  James  Osgood,  son  of  Deac. 
Peter  0 :  first  min.  of  Stoneham,  ord.  Sept. 
1729 -,  died  March  2,  1745,  (40.) 

.    Marston  Cabot,  son  of I 

min.  of  Killingly,  Ct.,ord.  1730;  died  1756. 

— — .  John  Cabot,  son  of  John  C, 
merch.  :  Phys.  in  S. ;  died  June  3,  1749, 
(45.)  [He  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  preceding] 

1725.  Behjamin  Browne,  son  of  John 
B. :  he  was  Repr.  many  years,  and  often 
Selectman ;  and  died,  (then  styled  "  Col. 
B,»')  Feb.  3,  1750,  (44.)  In  his  nurriage, 
the  rich  families  of  Turner  and  Browne  first 
became  connected. 

1727.  Samuel  Browne,  eld.  son  of 
Hon.  S.  B. :  his  property,  as  given  by  Felt, 
amounted  to  over  £5,200 ;  that  part  which 
was  vested  in  real  estate  exceeding  an 
hundred  thousand  acres  In  various  places. 
He  died,  Nov.  26,  1742,  (34.) 

.      William    Browne,    younger 

brother  of  the  preceding :  he  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Repr.,  and  of  the 
Exec.  Council.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
iu  his  garden,  Apr.  27,  1763,  (54.)  [W.  B. 
married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Burnett ;  hie 
brother, — a  daughter  of  Jn.  Winihrop  of 
Boston,  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
pilgrim  Governor.] 

1728.  Nathaniel  Linoall,  son  pro- 
bably of  Natli.  L.,  and  neph.  of  T.  L.  (see 
ati/e) :  Winihrop* s  Ms,  styles  him  "  merch. 
in  Boston."    He  is  Mter,  in  1776. 

1730.  John  Barton,  son  of  Col.  Tho. 
B.,  apothecary:  died  a  merch.  in  S.,  Dec. 
21, 1734,  (63.) 

1732.  Samuel  Gardner,  third  son  of 
Capt.  John  6. :  was  an  eminent  merch. 
and  Repr. ;  died  Apr.  7,  1769,  (57.) 

1733.  William  Ltni^e,  younger  son 
of  (the  first)  Hon.  Benj.  L. :  a  merch.  of 
considerable  estate,  died    May  10,   1752, 

(38.) 

.    Benjamin  Gerrish,  son  of  B. 

G.,  the  first  Naval  Officer  and  Collector : 
WHS  a  Repr.,  and  in  1739,  Notary  Public. 
He  died  in  1752,  (38.)  [Felt  has  errone- 
ously styled  him  Gov.  of  Bermuda ;  con- 
founding him,  very  likely,  with  another  B. 
G.,  who  was  one  of  the  King's  Counsellors 
for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Paymaster  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  in  that  province  and  New- 
foundland. This  last  died  at  Southampton, 
£Dg.,  May  6, 1772,  (55.)] 
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.    Joseph  Orne,  son  of ? :  he 

was  frequently  Selectman,  and  was  a  public 
eptrited  citizen.  He  is  aster,  in  1748. — 
[But  is  he  not  the  J.  O.  referred  to  by  Felt, 
(p.  437)  and  who  died  the  Dec.  of  that  same 
year  ?] 

1735.  Samueij  Curwin,  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Geo.  C,  (see  ante) :  educated  for  the 
ministry,  but  left  it  to  become  a  merch. ;  at 
the  Revoluiion,  a  loyalist,  who  being  an- 
noyed, first  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
then  sought  refuge  in  England.  He  re- 
turned after  the  peace,  and  died  in  S.,  Apr. 
9,  1802,  (86.)  His  Diary  and  Journal, 
while  abroad,  are  about  to  be  published. 

— .  Geo.  CuRWiw,  vounger  brother 
of  S.  C. :  died  at  sea,  in  1747,  (29.) 

1740.  Samuel  Orne,  son  of  Timothy 
O.:  a  merch.  in  S.,  died  Sept.  16,  1774, 
<64.) 

1746.     IcHABOD  Plaxsted,  son  of  Col. 
I.  P. :  died  in  S.,  Dec.  1765,  (36,)  styled 
Capt.  Icbabod  Plaisted,  Jr." 

.     Andrew    Hioginson,  second 

•on  of  Jn.  H.,  (see  ante) :  **  went  to  sea 
early  from  college,  and  was  lost." —  Win' 
tkrop'i  Ms. 

.    Nathaniel  Ropes,  son  of  N. 

R. :  he  was  a  Repr.,  and  of  the  Exec. 
Council ;  a  Judge  of  the  Cts.  of  Session, 
and  of  C.  Pi.,  and  for  a  brief  period  of  little 
more  than  a  year.  Judge  of  the  S.  J.  Ct., 
[Jan.  1772-73.]  He  died  March  18,  1774, 
(46,)  holding  also  the  spiritual  office  of  a 
Ruling  Elder  of  the  First  ch. 

1749.  Benjamin  Marston,  son  of  B. 
M.,  (H.  U.  1715.  See  ante):  a  merch.  in 
Marblehead,  who  at  the  Revolution  became 
a  loyalist  and  refugee.  He  eventually  was 
in  the  service  of  the  African  Company,  and 
died  of  a  fever  at  Baaiam's  Isle  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1793.  (See  Amer.  Quart.  Reg.  vol.  ziv. 
167.) 

1765.  William  Browne,  son  of  Sam. 
B.»  (see  ante) :  he  was  a  Repr.  several 
years,  (he  and  his  colleague  Frye  being  of 
the  noted  seventeen  **  Rescinders"  in  (hat 
body,  Feb.  1768,)  Col.  of  the  E^sex  regi- 
ment, Collector  of  the  ports  of  Salem  and 
Marblehead.  He  succeeded  Judge  Ropes, 
for  scarcely  a  longer  season  however  than 
he,  on  the  bench  of  the  S.  J.  Ct. ;  refusing, 
in  a  more  manly  and  spirited  card  than  was 
common  on  such  occasions,  lo  receive  this 
last  office  as  a  trust  from  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly, (instead  of  from  the  King,)  and  also 
to  decline  the  honor  of  Mand.  Couns*r.,  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  (See  Bost. 
Gaz.  Sept.  12,  1774,  and  compare  (he  tone 
of  Col.  Frye's  address  to  his  telioiv  citizens. 
In  the  same  paper.)  Browne  left  the  coun- 
try in  1776 ;  was  deputed  as  Gov.  of  Ber- 
muda, [1781-90,]  and  retanuog  to  England, 


died  in  Percy  St.,  Westminster,  Feb.  18, 
1802,  (66.) 

1767.  Thomas  Toppan,  son  of  Dr. 
Bezaleel  T.,  [H.  U.  1722] :  he  is  aster,  the 
following  year,  1768. 

1759.  Benjamin  Picxman,  eld.  son 
of  Col.  B.  P.  (who  died  Aug.  20,  1773) :  a 
merch.  in  early  life,  he  became  an  **  ab- 
sentee "  through  the  Revolution,  bis  name 
being  in  the  Proscr.  Act.  He  returned  in 
March,  1785,  and  died  Apr.,  1819,  (79.) 

.     John   Pickering,  eld.  son  of 

Deac.  Tim.  P. :  Register  of  Deeds  for  Es- 
sex. Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep's.,  Judge 
of  C.  PI.  Ct. ;  he  died  in  Broad  St.,  Aug. 
22,1811,  (71.) 

— — .    Samuel  Gardner,  son  of i 

"died  at  Monte  CbrisU,  1762,  (21.)'*— 
}Vinihrop*s  Ms. 

.    Nathan  Gooda  lb,  son  of  —  1 

Clerk  of  the  Federal  District  Ct.  of  Mass.« 
and  also  a  merch.;  died  in  Newton,  Aug. 
1806,  (66.) 

1761.  John  Page,  son  of ? :  min. 

of  Hawke,  N.  H.,  ord.  Dec.  1763;  died 
Jan.  29,  1783,  (43.) 

1762.  George  Gardner,  eld.  son  of 
Sam.  G.,  (see  ante) :  a  merch.  in  S.,  who 
died  Jan.,  1774.  He  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  Harv.  Coll.,  at  his  death,  and  also 
to  his  native  town,  by  various  legacies, 
contingent  on  the  life  of  his  brother,  who 
surviv^  him  many  years. 

1763.  John  Cabot,  ekier  brother  of 
Hon.  Geo.  C. :  a  merch.  in  Beverly  in  early 
life  ;  removed  to  and  died  in  Boston  or  Rox- 
bury,  Aug.  27.  1821,  (76.) 

Timothy  Pickeri.no,  younger 


brother  of  Jolin  P.,  (see  ante) :  the  last 
thirty  years  nearly  of  "  Col.  P.'s  "  protract- 
ed and  diversified  life,  were  passed  in  Wen- 
ham  and  Salem;  he  died  in  the  latter  place* 
(to  which  he  removed,  1819,)  Jan.  29,  1829, 
(84.)  His  long  series  of  services  and  honors 
make  a  part  of  public  history,  and  cannot  be 
detailed  here. 

1764.  Jonathan  Goodhue,  second 
son  of  Benj.  G. :  merch.  in  S. ;  died  Apr. 
19,  1778,  (34.) 

1766.  Hekrt  Gardner,  younger  bro- 
ther of  Geo.  G.,  (see  ante)  :  a  merch.  in 
S.  many  years;  died  in  Maiden,  Nov.  8, 
1817. 

.    Joseph  Orne,  son  of  Jon.  O., 

and  brother  of  the  late  Capt.  Wm.  O.,  an 
eminent  merch. :  a  Phys.  of  promise  in  S., 
and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Amer.  Academy,  died  Jan.  28,  1786,  (87) 

— — .  Nathantbl  Ward,  son  of  John 
W. :  he  had  declined  the  tender  of  the 
chair  of  Matbematica  and  Natural  Phil4 
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phy  in  King*»  (now  Columbi*)  College,  N.  T. 
city,  and  being  appointed  Librarian  at  Cam- 
bridge, died  in  a  week  after,  of  a  fever,  Oct. 
12,  1768,  (22.) 

1766.  William  Pickman,  third  son 
of  Col.  Benj-  P. :  Naval  Officer  of  the  port 
of  S.,  died  Nov.  5,  1815,  (67.) 

— -.  Henrt  Gibbs,  son  of  H.  G., 
[H.  U.  1726]  :  merch.  in  S.;  died  June  29, 
1794.  (46.)  [He  was  father  of  Prof.  G.  of 
the  New  Haven  Divinity  School.] 

.    Joseph  Dowse,  «*  son  of  Joseph 

D.  of  S.,  and  a  Surgeon  in  the  Briti.<ih 
army  in  the  W.  Indies.'* — Winthrop'a  Mi, 
[Perhaps  a  refugee,  if  the  foregoing  be 
correct.  He  is  not  aster,  until  1827.  Dr. 
Bartlett,  in  his  History  of  Cliarlestown, 
(Hist.  Coll.  second  Ser.  II.  178,)  puts  down 
J.  D.  as  among  the  natives  of  that  place ;  on 
what  authority,  the  writer  cannot  surmise. 
His  father  was  probably  the  **  Surveyor  and 
Searcher  of  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Marble- 
head,"  mentioned  by  Felt.  (Annals  of  S. 
p.  456.)  ] 

— ~-.  Beh JAMiir  Goodhue,  fourth  son 
of  B.  G. :  merch.  and  also  Repr.  or  Sen- 
ator in  U.  S.  Congress,  [1789-1800]:  died 
July  28,  1814,  (66.) 

~^,  Jacob  Ashton,  son  of  Jacob  A. : 
Pros,  of  Insurance  Office  in  S.  nearly  thirty 
years ;  died  Dec.  28, 1829,  (85.) 

1768.  James  Diman,  eld.  son  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  of  the  East  ch.,  [H.  U.  1730] :  died 
in  Stratharo,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1823,  (73;) 
styled  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  **  formerly 
of  Portsmouth." 

.    TiMOTHT  Okne,  son  of  T.  O., 

and  son-in-law  of  Wm.  Pynchon,  Esq. :  he 
was  a  merch.,  like  his  father,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  loyal  addressers  of 
Gov.  Gage,  on  his  departure.  He  died  in 
Danvers,  Dec.  26, 1789,  (39.) 

1771.  Edward  Kitcheit  Turner, 
prdbably  son  of  Jn.  T.,  and  grand-son  of 
the  "opulent"  Jn.  T.,  (see  Pell*s  Annals, 
p.  422) :  he  is  aster,  in  1785,  and  beyond 
this  the  writer  is  unable  to  say  any  thing 
further.  Yet  he  cannot  doubt,  (although  in 
Felt*s  hist,  of  native  graduates  appended  to 
his  work,  this  name  is  not  found,)  that  E. 
K.  T.  was  of  S.,  and  of  the  high  family  In 
question.  He  stands,  according  to  the  col- 
lege principle  of  early  times,  the  fifth  in  a 
class  singularly  large  (63)  for  that  day. 
Edward  Kitchen  was  a  name  of  high  con- 
sideration in  S.  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  and  wKh  this  family,  that  of  the  Turn- 
ers intermarried. 

"— .  Joshua  Dodge,  iod  of  Capt. 
Geo.  D. :  trader,  and  for  some  years  Town* 
4i«UMrfr»  dieU  Jaiu  18i4,  (62.) 


1776.  Thoma»  Fitcb  Oliter,  eld. 
son  of  Hon.  Andrew  0. :  Episcopal  mio. 
successively  at  Marblehcad,  [1786-Bl], 
Providente,  R.  I.,  and  St  Thomas's  Retreat 
(so  called)  Garretson  forest;  died  at  thie 
last  location,  Jan.  25,  1797,  (39.)  [Father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  O.,  some  yean  Prof, 
at  Dart.  Coll.] 

1778.  Joseph  Blanet,  son,  without 
doubt,  of  J.  B.,  Clerk  of  the  C.  PI.  Ct.,  [H. 
U.  1751] :  but  of  him,  (the  son.)  all  th« 
writer's  diligence  has  failed  to  find  any 
trace  either  as  to  his  profession  or  bis  early 
exit,  (for  he  is  a»ter.  in  1782.) 

1780.  Sastuei.  Williams,  eldest  son 
of  Geo.  W. :  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1793,  to 
establish  himself  as  a  merch.  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  also  soon  became  U.  S.  (Consul ; 
two  or  three  years  after,  received  the  same 
charge  in  Lood.,  to  which  be  had  removed. 
He  was  superseded  in  this  in  1801,  and 
from  that  date  to  1826,  at  the  head  of  a 
noted  and  long-prosperous  banking- ho«i8« 
in  L.  He  returned  to  America  in  1835.  and 
died  at  his  brother's  (Tim.  W.  Esq.,  H.  U. 
1784)  in  Boston,  Jan.  1841. 

[09-  The  record  to  this  point  Is  of  the  de* 
parted  only :  in  the  names  that  follow,  the 
living  and  the  dead  will  be  distinguished  in 
the  usual  way.] 

1781.  'Samuel  Orme,  aeeoiyl  son  of 
Tim.  O. :  died  early,  a  merch.  in  S.,  Feb. 
20, 1785,  (22.) 

— -.  John  Sauitders,  son  of  John  S. : 
merch.  in  S.  and  dry  goods  importer  in 
early  life ;  then  a  commission  merch.  in  N. 
Y.  city  ;  returning  to  S.,  succeasively  Auc- 
tioneer, and  Cashier  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank;  for  some  years  past,  in  the  S.  Cui* 
torn-house.  He  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  **  Salem  Cadets,"  and  is  best  i^nown 
by  his  military  title,  "  Major  S." 

1784.  Benjamin  Pickman,  son  of 
Col.  B.  P.,  (see  ante) :  gent,  of  fortune  in 
S.,  and  equally  well-known  as  his  father  by 
the  military  designatwn.  He  removed  to 
Boston,  1835-6  ? 

— .  TiMOTHT  Williams,  second  son 
of  Geo.  W. :  merch.  in  Boston. 

1785.  Samuel  Gardner  Derby,  son 
of  Richard  D.,  Jr. :  merch.  in  early  life  in 
S.,  removed  lo  Weston  nearly  thirty  years 
since,  where  he  cultivates  a  farm. 

.     *Ebenezer  Putnam,  son  of 

Dr.  E.  p.,  [H.  U.  1739]  :  for  the  most  part, 
♦*  gent."  in  S. ;  died  Feb.  25,  1826,  (58.) 

1786.  *JoKN  Derbt,  second  son  of 
Elias  Hasket  D. :  merch.  in  S. ;  died  very 
suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  while  looking  in 
his  letter-box  at  the  POst-office,  Nov.  25, 
1831,  (65.) 

— ''-^    *JoH«  Gira9T|  aou  9i  J.  C*  a 
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DAllve  of  GueniMy,  who  came  young  to 
tho  U.  8. :  #M  Collector  of  the  port  of 
GloucaaCer,  and  Uied  Aug.  11, 1806.  ' 

1787.  *  William  Mason,  son  of  Capt. 
Tho.  M. :  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
there  a  Uacher,  and  died  Feb.  1805,  (37.) 

1788.  *JosKpH  Cabot,  son  of  Jos.  C. : 
a  mercb.  in  S.,  who  died  Nov.  20, 1799,  (28.) 

1791.  EzEKiEii  HxRsET  Derby,  third 
aoD  of  Ellas  H.  D. :  gent,  farmer  in  S. 

.      *ThOMAB   PlCKMAN,  SCCOOd  900 

of  Col.  B.  P.:  Phys.  in  S. ;  died  Jan.  2, 
1817,  (48.) 

1792.  *Jif.  Spabhawk  AppLETON,ton 
of  J.  A.,  Esq.,  [H.  U.  1757]  :  long  a  book- 
seller in  S.,  (brm  of  "CuAhing  &  A.'*); 
died  of  contumptioo,  Dec.  20,  1824,  (49.) 

— .  *Geor6e  Gardner  Lek,  son  of 
Capt.  Tho.  L.:  in  early  life,  a  Lieut,  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy;  in  after  years,  a  merch.  in 
Boston,  where  he  died  very  suddenly  in  his 
bad,  May,  1816,  (41.) 

— .  *Wii.LARD  Peele,  youngest  son 
of  Jon.  P. :  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  left  to  become  a  merch.,  and 
died  feio  de  se,  June  18, 1836,  (62.) 

— — >.  *Jo8BPH  Sprague,  son  of  Major 
Jot.  8.:    merch.  in  8.;  died  June  1838, 

1796.  John  Pickering,  eld.  son  of 
Col.  T.  P.,  (see  ante) :  Couns.  at  Law  in 
S.,  and  also  in  Boston,  to  whioh  he  removed, 
1827,  and  has  been  City  Solicitor  from 
1829  to  the  present  time. 

Francis  Williams,  youngest 


MM  of  Geo.  W. :  bis  life,  almost  from  his 
youth,  his  been  passed  in  Europe ;  his  sup- 
posed residence  being  chiefly  at  Bruges. 

1797.  ^Jonathan  Whitaxer,  son  of 
Rev.  J.  W.  of  the  Tabernacle  ch. :  second 
min.  of  Sharon,  [1799-1816];  ord.  a  short 
time  at  New  Bedford,  (third  society) ;  then 
removed  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
being  both  preacher  and  teacher  awhile  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  final  residence  was  in 
Che  western  part  of  N.  Y.  State,  [1831-35] 
as  an  instructor,  first  at  OgdeRsburgh,  and 
then  at  Henrietta,  in  which  last  place  he 
died,  Nov.  19, 1836,  (64.) 

1798.  *JoHN  Hathorne,  son  of  Col. 
Jn.  H. :  shopkeeper  in  S.;  died  Jan.  15, 
1829,  (63.) 

1800.  *WiLLiAM  RuFUs  Gray,  eld. 
eon  of  Hon.  Wm.  G. :  a  uerch.  in  Boston; 
died  July  29, 1831. 

.    John  Prince,  eld.  son  of  Rev. 

J.  P.  of  the  First  ch. :  Notary  Polilic,  and 
[1826-41]  Clerk  of  the  Cts.  for  Essex. 

186L    VoBV  FoRmssTXR,  aid.  mm  of 


Capt.  Simon  F. :  for  many  years  a  prosper* 
ous  merch.  in  S. ;  died  Feb.  1837. 

.    'Benjamin  Pbirce,  son  of  Jer. 

P. :  merch.  in  S.  for  many  years  in  con* 
nection  with  bis  father ;  became  Librarian 
of  Hiirv.  Univ.  in  1826,  and  died  there  July 
26,  1831,  (53.) 

1802.  IcHABOD  Nichols,  2d  son  of 
Capt.  I.  N. :  ord.  as  third  min.  of  the  First 
ch.,  Portland,  Me.,  May,  1809. 

.    Charles   Saunders,  eld.  son 

of  Tho.  S.,  merch.:  himself  also  a  merch. 
for  a  short  time ;  Steward  of  Harv.  Univ. 
[1827-30]  ;  chiefly  a  gent,  of  leisure,  resi- 
dent by  turns  in  Boxibrd  and  in  8. 

1803.  'Simon  Forrester,  second  son 
of  Capt.  S.  F. :  a  atudeot  at  law,  but  left 
the  office  for  one  of  his  father's  ships,  [Qu. 
as  passenger  ?]  and  threw  himself  from  the 
cabin  window  at  sea,  Oct.  1807. 

*Benjamin  Hodges,  eld.  eon  of 


Capt.  B.  H. :  died  of  consumption,  Apr.  10, 
1804. 

1804.  Benjamin  Ropes  Nichols,  se- 
cond son  of  Capt.  1.  N. :  Couns.  at  Law 
many  years  in  S.,and  since  1824,  in  Boston, 
to  which  he  then  removed. 

— — .  'Samuel  Ornx,  son  of  Capt. 
Wm.  O. :  merch.  In  S.,  but  removed  to 
Springfleld,  where  ho  died  July  28,  1880, 
(43.) 

— -.  Joseph  Embrsoh  Sprague,  eld. 
son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Stearns :  Postmaster 
[1815-29]  ;  from  1830,  Sheriff  of  Essex. 

1805.  Ebenezer  Hunt  Becktord, 
son  of  E.  B.,  Esq. :  he  has,  almost  trom  the 
date  of  leaving  college,  been  resident,  (un- 
der charge,)  from  some  alienation  of  mind, 
in  Andover,  S.  Parish. 

1806.  'Benjamin  Binnet  Osgood, 
snn  of  Dr.  Joseph  O. :  while  serving  in  the 
Marine  corpe  or  the  U.  S.  Navy,  **  he  died  in 
the  Mediterranean,"  oBttr,  in  1818.  [Can 
this  date  and  place  of  death  be  correct  ?  See 
Sulem  Gaz.,  obituary,  Aug.  6,  1826.] 

1807.  John  Glen  Kino,  son  of  Jas. 
K.,  Esq. :  left  college  in  Apr.  1807,  received 
a  degree  in  1818 ;  Couns.  at  Law  in  S.,  of 
the  Exec.  Council,  and  Senator  from  Essex, 
Pres.  of  the  City  Council. 

— -.  Nathaniel  West,  eld.  ton  of 
Capt.  N.  W.:  merch.  awhile  in  8.;  now 
removed  to  lodianopolis,  lod. 

1808.  Henry  Peirce, youngest  son  of 
Jer.  P. :  began  the  practice  of  law  in  S. ; 
is  now  a  Clerk  in  the  State  Bank,  Boston. 

1809.  Francis  C.  Gray,  third  son  of 
Hon.  Wm.  G. :  enrolled  in  the  professkm 
of  the  law,  but  chiefly  a  gant.  and  man  of 
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letters ;  ■  Senator  in  the  I^glsl.,  and  [1826 
-S6]  a  Fellow  of  the  Corp.  of  Har?.  Univ. 

1811.  J.  P.  Dabnet,  only  son  of  Jn. 
D.,  Postmaster  and  bookseller:  student  in 
theology  and  preacher  a  few  years ;  from 
1820,  resident  chiefly  to  Cambridge  or  An- 
dover. 

-»-~.  Samvcl  C alley  Gray,  son  of 
8.  G.,  Esq. :  merch.  in  Boston,  and  of  late 
years,  Pres.  of  the  Atlas  Bank. 

— .  John  CHiPMAif  Gray,  fourth 
eon  of  Hon.  Wm.  G. :  gent,  in  Boston; 
Repr.,  and  Senator  in  the  Legisl. 

.    Robert  H.  Osgood,  son  of  Capt 

Jn.  O. :  merch.  in  Baltimore,  and  now  in 
New  York  city. 

— -.  Clarke  Gayton  Pickman, 
•econd  son  of  Col.  Benj.  P.,  Jr. :  followed 
no  profession,  and  han  been  resident  chiefly 
in  Charlestown  and  East  Cambridge. 

.    •William  Aug.  Rogers,  fourth 

ton  of  Nath.  R.,  [H.  U.  1782]:  pursued 
mercsntile  life,  and  in  the  delirium  of  a 
brain-fever,  threw  himself  into  the  canal  or 
river  at  Siam,  Oct.  or  Nov.,  1821,  then 
master  of  the  brig  Tezel  from  S. 

1812.  ^Richard  Derby,  son  of  Gen. 
Sam.  G.  Derby,  (see  ante):  died  of  con- 
sumption, in  S.,  then  Assist.  Surg,  of  the 
Independence,  Dec.  1815,  (23.) 

.    *Francxs  Gerrish,  son  of  Sam. 

G. :  died  In  S.  Apr.  1819,  then  styled  **  late 
Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,"  (26.)  [The 
father  is  yet  living  in  S.,  at  the  age  of  95.] 

1818.  'Andrew  Dunlap,  only  son  of 
And.  D. :  Couns.  at  Law  In  S. ;  removed 
to  Boston,  and  in  1829,  appointed  U.  S. 
District  Attorney ;  died  of  con$<uniption,  at 
his  mother's  in  S.,  July  27,  1835,  (40.) 

— .  ^Charles  Forrester,  fourth 
son  of  Capt.  S.  F. :  died  Apr.  10,  1816. 

»— •  *JoHir  Foster,  second  eon  of 
Abraham  F. :  for  awhile  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  S. ;  he  died  in  a  New  York  hospital, 
Jan.  1836. 

1814.  *Gborgb  Derby,  second  son  of 
John  D.,  (see  ante) :  entered  Bowdoin 
Coll.,  which  he  exchanged  for  Harvard; 
and  after  leaving  college,  went  abroad  for 
the  recover}'  of  his  health,  and  died  of  a 
hemorrhage,  on  board  the  Coromandel,  on 
her  homeward  passage,  Aug.  26, 1818,  (24,) 
within  a  few  days  of  her  arrival. 

.   *JosEPH  Peirc  e  Nichols,  fourth 

•on  of  Capt.  I.  N. :  died  in  Lima,  South 
America,  Nov.  1823,  then  supercargo  of  a 
merchant  ship. 

— .  William  Hickling  Prescott, 
eld.  sou  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.,  [H.  U.  1783]  : 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  but  has 
long  been  malaly  devoted  to  literature ;  I 


and  though  for  some  years  nearly  bereft  of 
sight,  has  earned  a  lastini;  nahie  by  his  re- 
cent tiistorieal  work,  (Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.)    He  resides  m  Boston. 

— .  *£dward  West,  second  son  of 
Capt.  Nath.  W. :  die^  as  commander  of  the 
ship  Hercules,  at  the  isle  of  Timor  in  the 
E.  I.,  Mar.  U,  1818. 

1815.  Henry  Felt  Baker,  only  child 
of  H.  Felt,  mariner :  merch.  in  Boston. 

.    Joseph  Sebastian  Cabot,  eld. 

son  of  Jos.  C,  (see  ante) :  merch.  in  S., 
and  for  many  years  past,  Pres.  of  the  Asiaiic 
Bank. 

.     William  Fairyield  Gard- 

if  ER,  only  son  of  Jon.  G. :  gent,  in  S. 

.    Richard   M.  Hodges,  second 

son  of  Gamaliel  H. :  mln.  of  Bridge  water, 
S.  Parish,  [1821-^] ;  left  the  ministry,  and 
is  now  resident  in  Cambridge. 

.    Charles  I^awrence,  third  son 

of  Capt.  Abel  L. :  devoted  to  horticulture, 
and  now  resident  in  Danvers. 

.    'Joseph  Orne.  third  son  of  Capt. 

Wm.  0. :  student  in  divinity  ;  died  of  con- 
sumption, Sept.  2,  1818,  (22.) 

.    Gayton  PiCKMAiv  Osgood,  son 

of  Isaac  0.,  Esq.,  (fof  Andover):  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  S.,  but  removed  early 
to  Andover,  having  left  the  profession ;  M. 
C.  for  Essex  North  District,  [1833-35.] 

.    *Haskett   Derby  Pickmait, 

third  son  of  Col.  B.  P.,  Jr.,  (see  ante) :  died 
in  Boston,  from  an  internal  injury,  received 
while  in  college,  Oct.  22,  1815,  (19.) 

.    SAMC7EL  R.  Putnam,  eld.  son 

of  Hon.  S.  P.,  (see  ante) ;  merch.  in  Boston. 

.    Ebenezer  Putztam,  son  of  E. 

P.,  (see  ante) :  Postmaster  of  S.,  [1829- 
38.] 

1816.  Richard  Gardner,  only  son 
of  Capt.  R.  G.  :  public,  and  since  a  private, 
teacher  in  S. 

— .  Nathan  Ward  Neal,  second 
son  of  Capt.  Jon.  N. :  merch.  In  S. 

.    *Josbph  Aug.  Peabqdy.  eld.  son 

of  Capt.  Jos.  P. :  merch.  in  S. ;  died  of  a 
brain  fever,  June,  1828,  (81.) 

— .  •William  Ward,  son  of  Capt. 
W.  W.,  (tof  Medford  :)  began  life  in  a  mer- 
cantile house,  [as  clerk  ?]  then  retired  for 
two  or  three  years  to  Danville,  Vt. ;  he 
npxt  engaged  as  a  newspaper  editor  at 
Washington,  and  soon  obtained  some  place 
in  the  War  Department  office,  (Gov.  Cass 

t  The  obeltak,  in  Ihli  and  like  casM  followlof ,  ra> 
feni  to  th«  place  Trom  which  the  indivldoal  ander 
notice,  thooch  bora  in  8.,  '* baited''  «l  tk9  dU$  9f 
kit  tdmiMwn  tuts  ttlUgt* 
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beiDK  then  Secretary,)  in  which  he  died 
•uddenly,  Apr.  1839. 

.  JoecpH  GII.BBRT  Watkrs,  son 
of  Capt.  Jos.  W. :  Att'j.  at  Law  in  S.,  and 
now  Justice  in  the  Police  Court. 

—^,     ^Stkpuxn    Wheatland,  eld. 


son  of  Capt.  Richard  W. :  died  off  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Isles,  then  supercargo  of  the 
**  Perseverance,**  on  his  passage  to  the  £.  I., 
Feh.  I'dig. 

Thomas^March  Woodbridoe, 


youngest  son  of  T.  M.  W. :  awhile  in  Uie 
practice  of  law ;  within  the  last  dozen  years 
placed  under  charge,  from  mental  alienation, 
in  the  Worcester  Asylum,  which,  however, 
he  abruptly  quitted  in  183d  or  *39,  and  has 
not  since  been  traced. 

1818.  *Samuel  Burrill,  son  of  Eb- 
en'r  B.,  formerly  stage  proprietor :  teacher 
of  a  public  school  in  S. ;  died  Sept.  1830. 

— .  *  William  Paihe  Cabot,  second 
son  of  Jos.  C,  (see  ante)  :  died  in  S.,  Dec. 
19, 1826,  (27.) 

.     *EzBKiEL  Herset  Dbrbt,  eld. 

eon  of  E.  H.  D.,  (see  ante) :  died  as  an 
Att'y  at  Law,  in  Boston,  Nov.  14,  1839, 
(40.) 

'.    George  Osborne,  son  of  G.  O. : 

Physician  in  Danvers. 

7—.  *RicHARD  Goodhue  Wheat- 
land,  second  son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  a  sea- 
captain  ;  died  of  consumption  in  S.,  Feb. 
1842. 

Thomas  Cook  Whittredoe, 


son  of  CapL  Tho.  W. :  for  several  years 
sea-captain,  now  resident  in  S. 

1819.  Oliver  Frte,  son  of  Nathan 
F. :  a  Phys.,  who  began  his  profession  at 
the  South,  (Norfolk  and  Charleston,)  and 
then  removed  to  Greene  Co.,  Illinois. 

— .  Horace  Gray,  fifth  son  of  Hon- 
Woi.  G.,  (fof  Boston) :  merch.  in  B. 

— '—,  Stephen  Clarendon  Phil- 
lips, only  child  of  Capt.  S.  P. :  merch.  in 
S. ;  M.  C.  for  Essex  South  Dintrlct.  [1834 
-88]  ;  Mayor  of  the  city,  [1838-42.] 

.    Joseph  Hardt  Prince,  son  of 

Capt.  Henry  P. :  began  as  an  Att'y  at  Law 
in  S.;  to  which  place  and  profession  he  has 
returned  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
parsed  first  in  the  Boston  Custom-house, 
and  next  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

.    Benjamin  Wheatland,  third 

son  of  Capt  R.  W. :  Agent  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Co.  at  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

1822.  Nathaniel  Inoersoll  Bow- 
ditch,  eld.  son  of  the  Hon.  N.  B. :  Att'y 
at  Law  in  Boston. 

.    William  Putnam  Endicott, 

■on  of  Capt.  Sam.  £. :  merch.  in  S. 


.  Horatio  Robinson,  son  of  Na- 
than R. :  has  taken  a  medical  degree,  but 
never  been  in  the  active  business  of  the 
profession. 

1823.  *Benjamin  Swbtt,  son  of 
fCapt.  B.  S. :  died  in  Andover,  N.  P.,  (hitf 
mother's  residence,)  of  consumption,  Dec. 
20,  1823,  (20.) 

.    ^Stephen  Webb,  son  of  Michael 

W. :  died  in  S.,  then  student  in  medicine, 
Aug.  1826,  (23.) 

1824.  Eli  AS  Haskett  Derby,  son  of 
Gen.  £.  H.  D. :  Ati'y  at  Law  in  Boston. 

.    Joseph  Osgood,  son  of  Jos.  O., 

druggist:  Phys.  and  Post-master  in  Dan- 
vers. 

.     Charles    Gideon   Putnam, 

second  son  of  Hon.  S.  P.,  [H.  U.  1787] : 
Physician  in  Boston. 

.     George    Thomas    Saunders, 

son  of  Tho.  S.,  E:iq. :  resident  in  S.,  but 
not  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  of  any  pro- 
fession. 

Nathaniel  Silsbeb,  only  son 


of  Hon.  N.  S. :  merch.  in  S. 

.    Jeremiah  Chapliit  Sticknxt, 

son  of  John  S. :  Att*y  at  Law  in  Lyon. 

.    Augustus  Torret,  son  of  Dr. 

Jos.  T. :  Phys.  in  Beverly. 

.    Stephen  Palpret  Webb,  son 

of  Steph.  W. :  Att'y  at  Law  in  S. ;  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  May,  1842. 

.     George  Wheatland,  fourth 

son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  Att'y  at  Law  m  S. ; 
Repr.  in  the  Legislature. 

1826.  Edward  Goldsborouob  Pres- 
cott,  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.,  [H. 
U.  1788]  (tof  Boston) :  Att'y  at  Uw  in 
Boston,  but  left  his  profession  for  the  min- 
istry, and  is  now  rector  of  the  Epls.  ch., 
Salem,  N.  J. 

.     John  Goodhue  Treadwell, 

only  child  of  Dr.  Jn.  D.  T.,  [H.  U.  1788] : 
Physician  in  S. 

1826.  Nehemiah  Adams,  son  of  Dea. 
N.  A. :  first  min.  of  the  .Shepard  Cong. 
Society  In  Cambridge,  [1829-34],  and  since 
that  time,  of  the  Essex  St.  ch.,  Boston. 

— — .    Benjamin  Cox,  son  of  B.  C. : 

Physician  in  S. 

.    Nathaniel  Phipfen  Knapp, 

third  son  of  Capt.  Jos.  K. :  Att'y  at  Law  in 
Marblehead  ;  took  orders  in  the  Epis.  ch., 
1833 ;  rector  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alab. 

1827.  William  Hathorne  Brooks, 
son  of  Luke  B. :  teacher  of  the  High  Sch. 
in  S.,and  now  private  teacher  in  Lancaster. 

.    'Benjamin  Varnum  Crown- 

XM08HIBLD,  SOD  of  Hott.  B.  W.  C. :  died 
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[Nor. 


on  hit  blrth-dty,  Jan.  26, 1829,  (21,)  then 

student  at  law. 

• 

1828.  Charles  Babbiook,  son  of 
JohD  B  :  ord.  as  Brat  min.  of  tbe  Uoitarian 
Society,  Peppereli,  Feb.  1888. 

— — .  Henrt  Ingkrsoll  Bowditch, 
second  son  of  Hon.  N.  B.,  (iof  Boston) : 
Pbys.  in  Boston. 

— — .  George  Nichols,  eld.  son  of  G. 
N.,  brolcer:  entered  tbe  niinifltry,  and  was 
ord.  as  an  evang*t  to  tbe  society  at  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.  1831 ;  from  1833,  boolcseller  in 
Cambridge,  and  soon  wfter  in  Boston,  (in  the 
last,  of  the  firm  of  **  Js.  Munroe  &  Co.*') ; 
from  Feb.  1842,  of  the  Univ.  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge, ("  Metcalf.  Keith  &  Nichols.'*) 

'.  John  Lewis  Russell,  son  of 
Col.  John  R. :  first  ord.  as  an  evangelist  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  since  temporary  min.  of 
Chelmiiford,  and  now  of  Hingham.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  naturalist. 

— .    Willi  AH  Gray  Swett,  son  of 

Col.  SamM  S.,  [H.  U.  1800,]  (tof  Boston): 
feventh  min.  of  Lexington,  [1836-89]  ;  ord. 
over  the  Unit.  Society  in  Lynn,  1840. 

1829.  ^Nathaniel  Foster  Derby, 
fourth  son  of  John  D.,  (see  ante) :  died  July 
18, 1830,  (21.) 

^^.  Nicholas  Devereux,  son  of 
Capt.  N.  D.  :  for  a  time  in  the  practice  of 
law,  has  now  for  many  years  been  under 
charge,  in  the  Worcester  or  Cbarlestown 
Asylum. 

-*".  Georok  H.  Dbverbux,  eld.  son 
of  Humphrey  D.,  Esq.,  merch.,  [H.  U. 
1798]  :  Att'y  at  Law  a  few  years  in  s, ;  for 
some  time  past  at  Cherryfield,  Me.,  a  lum- 
ber merch.  or  agent. 

— — .  Benjamin  Pierce,  eld.  son  of 
B.  P.,  (see  atUe):  Tutor  [1829-81],  and 
since  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University. 

.    Joshua  H.  Ward,  son  of  J.  W. : 

Att*y  at  Law  In  Dan  vers,  and  since  in  S. ; 
has  been  Repr.  from  each  place  in  the 
Legislature. 

1880.  *WtLLiAM  Andrews,  second 
son  of  John  H.  A.:  ord.  seventh  rain,  of 
Chelmsford,  March  30,  1836;  died  Nov.  17, 
1888,  (28.) 

— .  John  White  Brown,  son  of  Js. 
B. :  Att*y  at  Law  in  Lynn,  and  for  some 
years,  •  teacher  in  various  places,  princi- 
pnlly  in  LowelL 

.    Richard  Pulling  Jenks,  son 

of  Dan.  J. :  teacher  in  N.  Y.  city. 

— w  John  Pickering,  eld.  son  of 
Hon.  Jn.  P.,  (see  ante) :  Att'y  at  Law  in 
Boston,  in  connection  with  his  father. 

1881.     HsH&T   Whxtb  PicxEKiirs, 


second  son  of  Hon.  Jn.  P.,  (sm  anU)t 

commission  roerch.  in  Boston. 

— .  Francis  H.  Silsbbs,  eM.  Mm 
of  Zsch.  3.:  Cashier  of  the  Merchants* 
Banic  in  S. 

.     Benjamin  HonoEa  Silsbse, 

eld.  son  of  Wm.  S. :  merch.  in  S. 

1882.  Haley  Forrester  Barstow, 
eld.  son  of  Hon.  Gideon  B. :  Att'y  at  Law 
in  Boston. 

— >.  Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  son 
of  Tim.  B. :  ord.  as  (firsO  uiin.  of  the  Uni- 
tarian ch.,  Newport,  R.  1. 

^~-.  William  Fabens,  etd.  son  of 
Capt.  Wm.  F. :  Att*y  at  Law  tn  Marble- 
head. 

.     William   Prescott   Gibbs, 

only  son  of  Wm.  G.,  eminent  as  an  anti- 
quary :  student  in  the  Law  School,  Cam- 
t>ridge,  but  now  cultivates  a  farm  (of  bis 
father)  in  Lexington. 

.    Charles  Grafton  Page,  son 

of  Jer.  L.  P. :  Phys.  and  e«peciatly  lec- 
turer ;  now  in  the  f  atent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. 

'—-^,  Archer  Ropes,  son  of  Wm.  R. : 
Atl*y  at  Law  in  Baltimore. 

— .  John  Boardman  Silsbek,  se- 
cond son  of  Zach.  S. :  has  been  supercargo 
to  the  £.  I. ;  now  a  merch.  in  8. 

— ~-.  William  Silsbbe,  second  son 
of  Wm.  S. :  ord.  aA  min.  of  the  Cong.  Soci- 
ety, Walpole,  N.  U.,  July  1,  1840. 

.    John  Henry  Silsbee,  third  son 

of  Wm.  S. :  gent,  in  S. 

— .  *  Willi  AM  Henry  West,  eld. 
son  of  Nsth.  W.,  Jr. :  studied  law,  and  died 
of  dysentery,  at  Indianopolin,  Ind.,  now  his 
father's  residence,  Aug.  1888. 

^~-.  Henry  Wheatland,  fiftti  and 
youngest  son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  has  taken  a 
medical  degree,  but  not  pursued  the  profes- 
sion ;  latterly  an  earneai  and  successful  an- 
tiquary. 

1838.  Samuel  Page  Andrews,  third 
son  of  Jn.  H.  A. :  candidato  for  the  miniiN 
try,  has  since  become  a  druggist  in  Boston. 

— '.  William  Mack,  son  of  Elisha 
M.,  Esq. :  Phys.  in  S. 

— ~-.  John  Osgood  Stone,  son  of 
Robert  S. :  a  Phys.  in  N.  Y.  city. 

— .  •Joseph  White,  son  of  Stephen 
W.,  merch. :  died  in  Boston,  July  1, 1838, 
(24.) 

^~-.  Charles  Henry  PEiRCE,second 
son  of  B.  P.,  (|of  Cambridgo,  see  anie)  : 
Phys.  in  S. 


1842.] 
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18S4.  OiDxoir  F.  Ba&stow,  third  ion 
of  Hoo.  6.  B. :  Phys.  io  S.,  having  begun 
his  practice  in  N.  Y.  city. 

.    William  Putnam  Ricbabd- 

■ON,  son  of  Capt.  Wm.  P.  R. :  Phys.  in  S. 

.    Nathakikl  WcaT,  second  son 

of  Nath.  W.,  Jr.  (.4ee  anie) :  removed  with 
his  father  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1835.  Francis  Cummins,  son  of  Hon. 
David  C,  (Dart.  Coll.  1806,)  now  of  North- 
•mptoo :  Att*y  at  Law  in  Springfield. 

■.  Fbancts  Alfrvd  Fabens,  se- 
eond  son  of  Capt  Wm.  F.,  Jr. :  Att'y  at 
Law  in  S. 

'w  Edwabd  Landbb,  son  of  E.  L., 
mereh. :  Att*y  at  Law  in  various  places  in 
the  vicinity  (South  Reading,  Lynn,  and 
Danvers) ;  has  now  removed  to  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

^— .  Ckablbs  W.  Palfrkt,  son  of 
Warwick  P. :  Att'y  at  Law  in  S. ;  has 
•occeeded  his  fother  in  the  editorial  care  of 
the  Essex  Register. 

1836.  James  Chisholm,  son  of  Wm. 
C. :  Episcopal  min.  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Virg. 

.     Daniel  Cook,  son  of  Nathan 

C,  sea-captain :  a  teacher  in  Mississippi. 

»— .  Eow.  Aug.  Cbowninoshield, 
second  son  of  Hon.  B.  W.  C. :  Att'y  at 
Law  in  Boston. 

.    Jones  Vebt,  son  of  Jones  V. : 

Tutor  at  Cambridge,  [1886-38] ;  now  resi- 
dent in  S. 

.    *  Thomas  Barnard  West,  son 

of  Capt  Tho.  W. :  teacher  of  a  female 
school  in  Beverly,  where  he  died  of  a  dys- 
entery, Oct  11, 1842,  (26). 

1838.  Wm.  Inoersoll  Bowditch, 
third  son  of  Hon.  N.  B.,  (tof  Boston) : 
Att'y  at  Law  in  Boston. 


.    William  Burlbt  Howrs,  eM. 

son  of  Fred^  H.,  Esq.:  Att'y  at  Law  la 
Boston. 

-~-.  John  Oallison  Kino,  eld.  son 
of  J.  Glen  K.,  (see  ante)  :  Att'y  at  Law  in 
Boston. 

^^.  William  Henry  Prince,  son 
of  John  P.,  Jr.,  (see  anie)  i  Phys.  in  S. 

— .  Henrt  Ornb  Stone,  son  of 
Deac.  Jn.  S. :  Phys.  in  Boston. 

.     William    Wetmore    Stort, 

only  son  of  Hon.  Jos.  8.,  (tof  Cambridge) : 
Att'y  at  Law  in  Boston. 

1840.  Qboroe  Francis  Crevbr,  sod 
of  Capt  James  W.  C. :  student  in  the  l4aw 
School,  Cambridge. 

— .  Edward  Brooks  Pbtrson,  old. 
son  of  Dr.  A.  L.  F.  [H.  U.  1812] :  stodeot 
in  Medicine. 

.    William  Obnb  White,  eld.  son 

of  Hon.  Dan.  A.  W. :  student  in  the  Di- 
vinity School,  Cambridge. 

1841.  William  St.  Agnan  Stbaers, 
ran  of  Richard  S. :  student  in  the  Law 
School,  Cambridge. 

.    Henrt  Osgood  Stone,  fourth 

son  of  Robert  S. :  student  of  medicine  la 
Boston. 

1842.  Benjamin  Barstow,  only  son 
of  B.  B.,  merch. :  student  in  the  l4aw 
School,  Cambridge. 

— — .  Frederick  Howes,  second  son 
of  F.  H.,  Esq. :  student  of  Medicine  in  S. 

.    Samuel  Johnson,  old.  son  of 

Dr.  S.  J.,  [H.  U.  1814] :  student  in  the 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge. 

.  Stephen  Henrt  Phillips,  eld. 

ton  of  Hon.  S.  C.  P.,  (see  anie) :  student 
in  the  Law  School,  Cambridge. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELUGENCE. 

VJNITKD  8TATBS. 

Gkmid,  Kendall  A  Lineoln,  of  Boston,  will  publish  early  in  the  next  Spring,  n 
Tolnme  of  tnnslations  from  the  German,  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  or  contributions  illustrating  the  importance  of  classical  study,  tha 
right  methods  of  pursuing  it,  etc.  Some  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  em- 
bracing biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  eminent  German  philologists,  will  be 
intfodnoe^f  An  Introduotton  and  the  necessary  Notes  will  be  supplied  by  the  editors 
and  transistors,  proftssors  Sears  of  Newton,  Felton  of  Cambridge,  and  Edwards  of 
Andover.    The  volume  will  be  in  a  duodecimo  form,  containing  from  350  to  400  pagee. 

Allen,  Morrill  St  Wardwell,  of  Andover,  have  in  press  a  Narrative  of  an  eight  years' 
Reetdeoce  in  Persia,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Nealorian  Christiansi  and  of  tho  Amer 
toIh  XT.  25 
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iean  mitBion  establiihcd  amon^  tbem,  by  the  Rey.  Jaiiiii  Ptrklns.  The  northent 
Tince  of  Persia,  AzerbijAn,  the  city  Orbomiah,  and  the  oountry  around  the  lake  of  that 
name,  are  particalarly  described.  Copioas  notes  of  joameys  to  and  from  Persia,  are 
inserted.  The  volume  will  be  of  an  octavo  sise,  and  will  be  iUostrated  by  twenty-five 
colored  engravings.    It  will  probably  be  issued  in  January  next. 

The  same  booksellers  have  in  preparation  a  small  volume  lately  published  by  ProC 
Hengstenberg  of  Berlin,  on  the  Illoatrations  of  the  Books  of  Moses  from  the  Egyptian 
Aotiqaities.  It  contains  in  a  short  compass  the  results  of  the  labors  of  ChampoUion, 
Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  The  author  has  collated  light  which  is  scaUered 
through  many  and  expensive  volumes.  He  is,  perhaps,  better  versed  with  the  criiicisin 
of  the  Pentateuch  than  with  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  commentaries  on  the  more  difficult  portions,  such  as  the  prophecies  of  Balaam, 
in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

ORBAT   BRITAIir. 

The  number  of  works  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  is  fifly-three. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  is  over  three  hundred  German  rix  dollars.  Gesenius  suggests 
whether  the  Society  ought  not  to  sell  these  works  to  scholars  at  a  reduced  price,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  they  do  not  abound  in  wealth.  He  also  maintains  that  there  should  be 
a  union  of  that  Association  with  one  lately  formed  in  Englandi  called  the  Society  for 
the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts.  Mere  translations,  as  Gesenins  justly  remarks,  are 
unsatisfactory  to  scholars.  The  reviewer  recommends  that  some  Semitic  works  of 
great  value  should  be  printed  by  the  TranslaUon  Fond.  Those  mentioned  are  the 
Arabic  Lexicon  of  Dshauhari,  which  in  connection  with  the  KamOls  is  so  desirable ;  the 
Syriac-Arabic  Lexicon  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar  Bahlul ;  and  tlie  Hebrew  Arabic  Lexicon  of 
Abolwalid,  which  exists  in  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in  Hebrew  at  Rome. 

Our  countryman,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  missionary  in  Persia,  has  translated  from 
the  Persian,  the  **  Life  of  the  Conqueror,"  HyAt-ul-knloob,  an  extensive  and  important 
work.  It  was  sent  to  Sir  Goie  Ouseley,  President  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fond, 
who  returned  it  to  Mr.  Merrick  with  the  following  note :  "  Although  the  members 
present  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  great  merit  of  the  learned  missionary  who  has  given  so  interesting  a 
work  to  the  world,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  our  purely  English  subscribers  agree  to 
incur  so  great  an  expense  as  the  publication  of  that  large  MS.  must  necessarily  cost" 

GKRMASTT. 

For  some  of  the  following  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the  obliging  communication  of  a 
friend  lately  returned  from  Germany.    The  event  of  greatest  interest  which  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  University  of  Berlin  is  the  reappearance  of  the  philosopher 
Schelling  as  the  opponent  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.    His  lecture-room  is  crowded 
not  only  by  students,  but  by  professors  and  others  who  possess  a  literary  taste.    The 
lectures  of  the  great  champion  of  Hegelianism,  Marheinecke,  are  also  well  attended. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  Schelling  was  induced  to  present  himself  before  the  public 
at  the  instance  of  very  high  authority.     Hence  (he  event,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  dia- 
position  of  the  government  towards  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  acquires  no  small  impor- 
tance.   Another  subject  which  is  exciting  at  thin  time  no  little  interest,  is  the  case  of 
Bruno  Bauer,  whose  license  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  was  a  Pro- 
fessor, has  been  taken  away  from  him,  on  account  of  his  destructive  Hegelian  principles. 
He  belonged  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  school.    His  suspension  from  office  is  warmly 
commended,  or  severely  censured,  accordinj;  as  the  sympathies  of  individuals  are  lor  or 
against  hitn.— The  publications  of  Strauss  continue  to  attract  undiminished  attention. 
They  are  in  fact  giving  direction  to  the  present  current  of  biblical  criticism  in  Germany, 
i.  e.  those  who  oppose  the  truth  do  it  chiefly  from  the  mythic  position  which  Stiiiua 
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hmm  trnkmn,  and  those  who  deleiid  it  rauiifeitlj  regard  thtr  aiMnlts  from  thw  qQarter  w 
th<Me  a^nat  which  they  matt  •peciallj  contend.  Rationalium,  in  the  proper  aenae  of 
the  wcNrd,  has  nearly  loat  tta  intereat,  that  ia,  its  ac^ntific  intereat  Ita  adherpnta,  in- 
4leed,  Are  nnmerona  enough*  and  hold  to  their  Tiews,  perhaps,  with  aa  moch  tenacity  aa 
«ver ;  hot  they  are  moch  leaa  actiTC,  and  have  exhauated  nearly  all  that  ia  new  in  their 


Prof.  Uengatenherg  haa  in  preaa  the  firrt  Tolame  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Paalma. 

It  will  be  oeeopied  with  an  IntrodacUon  to  the  book,  and  an  explanation  of  the  firat 

Psalms.    Two  other  Tolnmea  may  be  expected  in  the  courae  of  a  year.    Or.  Petermann 

of  Berlin,  who  has  already  pabliahed  aeveral  small  Grammara  of  the  Oriental  langoagea, 

is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Teatament,  or  Feachito,  with  aomo  critical 

aeeompanioBenta.    It  ia  acknowledged  that  aoch  a  work  is  needed.    It  ia  believed  that 

the  attempt  will  be  every  way  anccesaful.    Prof.  Hapfeld  of  Marborg,  has  pabliahed 

the  firat  part  of  hia  long  expected  Hebrew  Grammar.    In  this  department  of  Hebrew 

soholarahip,  he  ia  conaidered  in  Germany  as  standing  almoat  without  a  rival.    His  ideal 

of  excellence  is  ao  high,  and  it  takes  him  ao  long  to  elaborate  his.  performanceai  that  it 

is  doubtful  whether  we  ahall  ever  have  the  remainder  of  the  Grammar. — Wilcke,  a 

pastor  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  haa  published  a  aomewhat  oopioua  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Teatament  in  Latin,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  aome,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wanta 

of  beginnera  than  any  other,  though  inferior  in  learning  to  the  Lexicoos  of  Wabl  and 

Bretschneider.    The  ao  long  announced  Lexicon  of  Winer  ia  still  delayed,  in  conse* 

qoence  of  the  ill  health  of  the  author.— Host,  the  Greek  grammarian,  haa  commenced 

a  Greek  Lexicon,  which  ia  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  Greek  study,  and 

which,  if  executed  according  to  the  propoaed  plan,  will  be  the  fullest  Lexicon  which 

has  yet  been  produced. 

Preacott'a  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  announced  for  translation  in  Leipsic.  Nearly  all 
our  American  claaaica,  as  Irving,  Cooper,  etc.,  can  be  had  at  almost  any  weH-furniahed 
German  bookstore. 

Died  at  Leipaic  on  the  12th  of  January  last,  Wilhelm  Traugott  Krug,  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  and  honorary  profeaaor  of  philoaophy  in  the  Univeraity.  He 
was  bom  in  1770.  He  waa  an  able  philosophical  writer,  and  a  most  industrious  author. 
He  publiabed  one  hundred  and  forty  worka  in  German,  and  eighteen  in  Latin. 

HORWAT  AHD  SWBDEH. 

The  University  of  Chriatiania  haa  660  atndenU,  200  of  whom  atudy  law,  and  20 
philology.  The  number  of  atudenta  ia  Lund  is  446.  The  number  of  teachers  ia  50, 
of  whom  22  are  profesaois.    At  Upsal  there  are  796  aindents. 
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Ji  Discourse  delivered  July  6, 1842,  at  ike  funeral  of  James  Marshy  D.  D.y  late  prof essor 
rf  Moral  and  InteUeetual  Phitoiophyinthe  Univeraity  of  Vermont,  By  John  WketUr 
D,  />.,  Prendmt  of  the  University,    Burlington :  C.  Goodrich,  1842.  pp.  22. 

Death  ia  reaping  an  ample  harveat  among  our  scholars.  £very  month,  almost,  of  the 
present  year  has  added  one  name  of  eminence  to  the  long,  starred  list.  We  have  now 
in  oor  mind  Profeaaor  Newman,  Rev.  Dr.  Reuel  Keith,  Dr.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Channing. 
The  first  named  was  a  true  and  accomplished  scholar.  Those  who  knew  him  be«t, 
lofed  him  with  warm  affection.  Hia  life  waa  filled  with  good  deeds ;  his  dying  bed 
boie  teatimony  to  the  power  of  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Keith  no  one  knew  but  to  love. 
flock  ameaity  of  mannera*  each  unaffected  simplicity,  a  spirit  ao  auhdued  and  heavenly 
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ne  imiel7  eeen.  Hii  tranaUtton  of  the  gnwi  woric  of  Hengstenberif  beam  wiliWM  to 
the  Mearaejr  of  bis  tehoUrahip.  DwAng  tbe  ImI  jew  of  bte  life,  bis  mind  was  under  a 
■ad  eclipse ;  but  it  has  now,  as  wf  trast,  emerged  into  the  perfect  Tision  of  God. 
Or.  Channing's  name  is  known  and  respected  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoketi. 
Those  who  could  not  sjrmpatliiie  with  his  theology,  must  honor  him  for  his  large- 
heartedness,  for  his  hatred  of  oppression,  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  bis  fellow»men,  no  matter  how  degraded  and  lost  they  were.  His  miscella- 
neous writings  are  not  free  from  faults,  but  they  will  endure,  a  noble  monument  to  hie 
oaltivated  taste,  comprehensive  views  and  untiring  philanthropy. 

Widely  different,  in  most  respects,  from  these  individuals,  was  Professor  Maiuh. 
President  Wheeler's  text  at  the  funeral  services  was  not  inappropriate.  *<  Their  eyes 
were  bolden  that  they  should  not  know  him."  He  was  a  retired  thinker.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  meditation.  To  most  j>eople,  we  presume,  his  countenance 
seemed  dull,  or  indicated  a  mind  habitually  employed  in  dreams  and  reveries.  Fai 
enough,  however,  was  it  from  being  the  index  of  such  things.  It  was  placid,  but  an- 
oommonly  intelligent.    It  bore  the  unequivocal  signatures  of  honesty  and  kind  feeling. 

Dt,  Marsh  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Coleridge.  But  as 
a  man  and  a  companion,  be  was  eminently  attractive.  It  was  impossible  for  one  to  be 
long  in  his  society,  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  a  most  affectionate  heart. 
As  a  general  scholar,  too,  be  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  version  of  Herder's 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  is  so  elegant  and  spirited,  that  it  strikes  one  as  an  original 
work.  So  far  was  he  from  being  wholly  absorbed  in  philosophy,  that  he  translated  a 
book  on  Chronology. 

President  Wheeler's  discourse  is  an  affectionate  memorial  to  the  worth  of  bis  de- 
parted friend.  It  contains  some  fine  illustrations  of  the  sentiment  involved  in  the  text 
as  applied  to  literary  men.  It  presents  scarcely  any  dates  or  common  biographical 
facts.  We  learn  that  Dr.  Marsh  joined  Dartmouth  College  in  1B13.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  his  mind  became  deeply  and  permanently  interested  in  religion,  during  a  season 
of  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  college.  Soon  afler  finishing  his  college 
studies,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor.  He  completed  his  theological  course  at  Andover  in 
189S2.  He  then  successively  filled  the  offices  of  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College 
io  Virginia ;  of  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  of  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  institution.  He  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumpticm. 
His  closing  days  were  serene.  '*  He  spoke  oHen,  very  often,  of  the  Saviour,  of  his 
resting  and  trusting  in  him ;  and  of  feeding  upon,  and  abiding  in  him ;  using  all  the 
terms  possible  to  express  the  most  intimate  and  absolute  union  to  him,  as  his  hope,  his 
peace,  his  joy,  his  all  in  all."  **  The  morning  of  his  death  he  said,  Mt  is  as  1  could 
have  wished,  to  die  upon  the  Sabbath  day.*  A  short  time  before  bis  death,  he  said,  on 
looking  from  his  window, '  Oh,  how  beautiful!  I  trust  my  spirit  is  in  unison  with  all 
things  beautiful ; '  and  his  last  words  were,  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits  towards  me,  a  sinner  saved  hy  grace,* " 

EigrkUenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Unionf  May  24, 1842.    Phila> 
delphia.  pp.  54. 

The  Reports  of  this  Society  are  evidently  drawn  op  by  thinking  men.  They  do  not 
consist,  as  some  like  documents  do,  of  statistics  intelligently  or  heterogeneously  arranged. 
A  report  may  be  made  a  very  harmless,  or  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  good.  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  it  must  be  prepared  with  care,  and  by  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  taking  wide  and  Christian  views  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  They 
may  be  made  very  interesting  even  if  Uiey  do  not  contain  any  specific  facts.  We  have 
rarely  ever  read  more  attractive  or  valuable  papers  than  those  which  have  emanated 
from  the  late  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the  American 
Education  Society ;  and  yet  they  contain  but  few  statistics. 
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The  AawriMB  Simdij  Sebool  Union  propotet  to  do  fite  thSngv :  1,  to  oonetntrato 
tbe  oAirto  of  Stbbftth  School  ■ocietief  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  ooontry ;  2,  to  itrangthea 
the  bends  of  the  friends  of  leligioos  instruction  on  the  Lord's  dsjr ;  3,  to  dissenineto 
neefiil  instmotion ;  4,  to  eiroolete  moral  and  religions  instrocUon  in  every  part  of  the 
Inod ;  and  5,  to  endeavor  to  plant  a  Sabbath  School  wherever  theie  is  a  population. 
The  leoeipts  of  the  Society,  last  year,  were  $78,178  46.  The  expenditures  were  about 
the  same.  More  than  40,000,000  pages  of  books,  eto.,  were  eirculated.  Fifty*three 
■ew  publications  have  been  issued. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Report,  that  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  is  the  eldest 
bat  two  of  all  the  national  societies  that  are  not  denominational  or  local  in  their  charao* 
fer.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  M lesions  was  established  in  1810 ;  the  Ameri- 
cnn  £doeation  Society  in  1815 ;  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816 ;  the  American 
Colonisation  Society  in  1819 ;  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  in  1834.  The 
American  Tract  Society  was  established  in  New  York  in  18SSS,  though  it  really  had  a 
imlional  character  several  yean  earlier. 

Jnlwrtly,  penonal  and  poiUieal.    A  Baeealamreate  Addrt$$,  dMlivtred  at  Hmuntr  CoRee^f 
la,,  July  27, 1843.    By  E.  D.  MacMatter,  FresidaU,    Indianapolis.  1842.  pp.  18. 

This  is  a  tract  for  the  times,  fitly  spoken,  eminently  opportune.  It  is  a  bold  and 
earnest  enforcement  of  **  that  rectitude  of  principle,  that  fixed  state  of  mind  which 
determines  us,  where  our  interest  conflicts  with  the  righte  of  othen,  to  give  to  every 
one  that  which  is  his  doe."  It  speaks  in  the  right  tone  of  the  turpitude  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  public  faith  of  a  State,  whether  openly  avowed,  or  suffisred  to  occur  by  default, 
through  wilful  neglect  and  from  unworthy  motives.  We  hope  that  this  subject  will  be 
made  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  this  country,  till  they  have  wiped  out  the  deep 
stain  which  is  now  affixed  to  our  character.  If  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves,  Amenean 
iaith  will  be  only  a  synonyme  for  Punic.  Rather  than  to  be  taxed  a  few  mills  on  a 
dollar,  we  prefer  to  be  posted  in  Europe  as  swindlera  and  knaves. 

Thoughts  on  the  prissnt  CoUepaU  System  in  the  United  States.    By  Fronds  WayUmd^ 
Frtmdent  of  Brown  UniversUy,   Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1842.  pp.  160. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  at* 
tempts,  mostiy  abortive,  to  improve  our  collegiate  system.  Dr.  Wayland  proceeds  to 
temark  upon  the  general  organization  of  the  American  colleges,  the  visitatorial  power, 
the  faculty  or  officera  of  institutions,  college  studies  and  discipline,  premiums  or  system 
of  rewards,  mode  of  selecting  professora,  etc. 

Dr.  Wayland  distinctly  and  repeatedly  disavows  the  expectation  that  all  the  changes 
which  he  proposes  will  be  at  once  adopted.  Such  an  expectotion  would  be,  indeed^ 
altogether  visionary.  The  hope  of  the  writer  is,  that  when  alterations  are  made,  they 
may  be  done  judiciously.  .  He  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  acknowledged  defecte  in 
our  collegiate  system,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  No  one  can  find  fiinlt  with  this  eourae. 
The  most  pertinacious  friend  of  the  old  regimd  cannot  object  to  a  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  proposed  changes  strike  us  as  practicable  and  eminently  desirable.  We 
will  advert  to  two.  There  is  not  that  responsibility  which  there  should  be,  in  the  board 
of  trostees,  or  in  the  boards  of  trustees  and  visitora,  as  the  esse  may  be.  Men  are 
too  often  selected  because  they  wear  some  high  sounding  title,  or  because  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  which  they  may  be  tempted  to  bequeath  to  the  college.  The  two 
great  inquiries,  are  they  men  of  enlightened  views,  and  do  they  possess  interest  enough 
in  the  subject  to  expend  time  and  thought  upon  it,  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A 
competent  number  of  working  men  are  not  selected.  They  meet  perhaps  twice  a  year, 
once  amidst  the  hurry  of  commencement.  Of  course,  there  can  be  litUe  careful  delibe- 
ration.   We  wholly  agree  with  President  Wayland,  that  the  number  in  the  board  of 
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truflMfl  shonlcl  be  Mnall,  and  that  tome  method  abould  be  devind  to  create  in 
member  of  this  traall  board  a  deep  leefle  of  the  respoDfibleneei  of  the  poet  The 
point  to  which  we  referied,  is  the  extent  of  the  coarse  of  studies  in  college.  It  compre- 
hends more  subjects  than  can  possibly  be  mastered.  The  resnlt  too  often  is,  that  a  auper^ 
fieial  acquaintance  is  ibrnied  with  philosophy,  natural  and  moral,  with  several  branehee  o£ 
natural  science,  with  the  classical  languages,  with  belles  lettres,  and  possiblj  with  one 
or  two  of  the  modern  tongues.  This  is  a  great  evil,  but  happily  it  admits  of  an 
remedy.  It  would  be  far  better  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra, 
navigation,  surveying,  etc.,  than  to  attempt  to  lead  on  the  hesitating  steps  of  the  student 
to  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

There  are  other  topics  discussed  in  this  interesting  volnme,  where  we  shoald  die* 
■ant  from  some  of  the  views  advanced.  To  the  proposal  of  opening  the  profeasonhtps 
to  a  freer  competition,  so  that  the  college  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  choice  from  all  the 
talent  that  is  willing  to  employ  itself  in  the  profession  of  instruction,  there  seem  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  In  deciding  who  shall  be  elected  to  a  proiessorahip*  UMmaj 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  besides  talent  or  literary  acquisition.  The  one 
best  qualified  in  intellect  might  not  have  those  moral  qualities  which  would  be  indie- 
pensable.  He  might  be  one  of  those  crabbed  formations  that  will  never  work  well  with 
others.  Besides,  our  colleges  are  so  formed,  that  the  particular  religious  creed  of  tlie 
proposed  incumbent  is  a  matter  of  consequence.  AVe  presume  that  many  of  oar  col- 
leges would  insist  on  having  a  majority  of  a  particular  sect  in  their  boards  of  in- 
struction. Our  institutions  have  so  groum  up  under  this  system,  that  the  expectation 
of  a  change  would  be  wholly  futile.  The  case  would  be  different  in  a  population  homo- 
geneous in  a  religious  sense. 

Some  doubts  are  thrown  out  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  charitable  funds  as  collected  by  Education  Societies.  We  suppose  that  this  necesnty 
is  the  same  that  calls  for  the  endowment  of  permanent  professorships.  It  is  based  am 
the-comparative  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  families  of  our  country*  We  have  no 
doubt  that  one  half  of  the  families  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for  example,  are  utterly 
unable  to  provide  means  to  give  their  sons  a  collegiate  education.  A  few  of  these 
young  men  may  obtain  a  degree  by  dint  of  most  strenuous  effort.  But  the  large  mass  will 
remain  uneducated.  And  it  is  from  these  fiunilies,  be  it  remembered,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  best  ministers  and  missionaries  proceed.  They  must  be  aided  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  or  the  church  will  never  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  Furthermore* 
it  is  not  the  question  simply,  whether  there  are  churches  enough  already  formed  that 
will  hold  out  the  promise  of  an  adequate  support.  New  churches  are  to  be  planted. 
Oar  movement  is  to  be  an  aggressive  one.  The  gospel  must  be  carried  to  men  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  it.  The  entire  Home  Missionary  movement  depends 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  large  parts  of  our  country,  must 
be  a  work  of  self-denial.  We  repeat  it,  that,  in  our  opinion,  charitable  aid  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ministry  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  is  our  wish  that  this  country 
should  be  evangelized.  , 

History  of  the  JVorth  Church  in  JVeio  Haven,  Ct.^from  its  formation  in  iMisyr  1742,  during 
the  great  awakenings  to  the  completion  of  the  century  in  May,  1842.  By  S,  W,  S,  Dut- 
tan, pastor  of  the  ^urch.    New  Haven :  A.  H.  Maltby.    1842.  pp.  128. 

The  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  this  church  was  the  difficulties  which  grew  out 
of  the  religious  excitement  in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  or,  to  write  more  accurately,  out 
of  the  sad  degeneracy  in  religious  doctrine  and  feeling  which  had  been  long  increasing  in 
New  England.  In  May,  1742,  forty-three  persons,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  were  formed 
into  a  distinct  church.  This  step  drew  down  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  "  Old 
Lights,"  and  the  persecuting  hand  of  the  legislature.  Many  and  sharp  were  the  trials 
which  the  seceders  underwent    It  was  not  till  October,  1751,  that  their  first  pastor, 
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Bar.  Samuel  Bird,  wu  ioatalled.  In  the  year  1758,  the  legislature  effected  ao  amicable 
diviaioo  of  the  Society,  designating  Mr.  Noyes's  adherents  as  the  '*  First  Society,"  and 
Mr.  Bird's  as  the  '*  White  Haren  Society.*'  Mr.  Bird  was  dismissed  in  1768,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  died  May  3,  1784,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Daring  bis  ministry,  82 
persons  were  received  into  the  chnrch.  The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
£dwards,  D.  D.,  aflerwards  president  of  Union  College.  Soon  afler  ius  settlement,  a 
■eeesaion  was  made  from  the  church,  principally  because  Mr.  Edwards  was  opposed  to 
the  half  way  eottauaU^  so  called.  In  June,  1771,  the  seceders  were  formed  into  the 
'*  Fair  Haven  church."  Afler  a  ministry  of  more  than  25  years.  Dr.  Edwards  was  dis- 
missed. Feb.  3, 1773,  Mr.  Allyn  Mather  was  ordained  over  the  Fair  Haven  church. 
He  died  Nov.  12, 1784.  Nov.  9, 1786,  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  over 
that  church.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  19lh  of  January,  1790.  For  six  years  after 
Mr.  Austin's  dismission,  the  Fair  Haven  church  was  without  a  pastor.  Five  months 
after  Dr.  £dwards*s  dismission  from  the  White  Haven  church,  the  two  societies  were 
nniied  under  the  denomination  of  *'  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  Societies  of 
lYhite  Haven  and  Fair  Haven."  In  Nov.  1798,  Rev.  John  Gemniil  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  Nov.  1801.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin, 
who  was  ordained  Feb.  13, 1805,  and  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  29,  1831. 
Doring  his  ministry,  more  than  800  persons  were  added  to  his  church.  His  successor. 
Rev.  licicester  A.  Sawyer,  was  installed  June  2, 1835,  and  dismissed  Nov.  20, 1837. 
Mr.  Dutton  was  ordained  June  26, 1838. 

We  commend  these  discourses  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  eccle- 
siastical annals.  The  facts  appear  to  be  accurately  investigated,  and  skilfully  presented. 
The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  a  very  neat  manner  by  B.  L.  Hamlen.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  ecclesiastical  history 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  flourishing  religious  communities  in  New  England. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar,  By  Wilkins  UpdUiCf  Esq,  Boston :  Thomas  H. 
Webb  &  Co.  1842. 

These  Memoirs,  together  with  an  Appendix,  contain  311  pages.  The  volume  ia 
dedicated  to  Albert  Greene,  Esq.,  who  now  holds  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
Rhode  Island — an  office  which  was  'held  by  most  of  the  individuals  whose  characters 
are  here  given.  The  biographical  notices  embrace  an  account  of  Henry  Bull,  James 
Honyman,  Daniel  Updike,  Augustus  Johnson,  Oliver  Arnold,  Henry  Marchant,  William 
Channing,  Henry  Goodwin,  Rouse  J.  Helme,  John  Cole,  Archibald  Campbell,  Jacob 
Campbell,  James  M.  Yarn  urn,  Matthew  Robinson  and  Robett  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Updike 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  many  important  inci- 
denta  and  facts  relative  to  the  Bar  and  history  of  Rhode  Island.  The  work  is  local  id 
its  character,  and  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  the  attorneys  of  that  State,  and  the 
lovers  of  good  biography. 

Physician  for  Ships.  By  Usher  Parsons^  M.  D,y  formerly  Surgeon  in  the  J^avy^  and 
President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medteul  Society,  pp.  216.  Fubiished  by  Little  Sl 
Brown,  Boston. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  medical  advice  to  seamen  and  other  persons  at  sea 
in  merchant  ships,  where  a  physician  cannot  be  consulted.  It  describes  the  symptoms, 
eaoses,  and  treatment  of  diseases  to  which  such  persons  are  liable,  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  and  gives  directions  for 
preserving  the  health  in  sickly  climates.  In  this  third  edition,  important  additions  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  book,  and  an  entire  section  of  many 
pages  has  been  added  on  the  choice  of  climate  for  invalids  affected  with  bronchitis,  and 
faieipient  consumption, — showing  the  best  places  of  resort,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  such  penons.    It  is  no  small  recommendation  of  the  work  that  the  second  edition  of 
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3,000  copiet  is  all  sold.    For  a  more  partioolar  account  of  its  contents  and  its 

the  reader  is  referred  to  a  review  of  a  former  edition  contained  in  Che  tenth  Tolame  of 

the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Snrgeij. 

Pathologieal  and  SurgUaL  Obaervatitms  an  the  DUeasei  of  the  Jaintt,  By  Benjamin  C^ 
Broade^  Bart ,  F,  R.  5.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  to  St,  George'w 
HospiUd.  With  alterations  and  additions.  From  the  fourth  London  edition,  8ro.  pp. 
343.    Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin.  1842. 

This  volame  is  the  twelfth  of  the  seiies  published  bjr  order  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  for  the  use  of  its  Fellows,  under  the  general  title.  Library  of  Practical 
Medicine.  No  other  recommendation  beyond  the  mention  of  this  fact,  is  necessary  to 
iotrodace  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  fer 
whom  it  is  especially  designed.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  several  chapters,  ue» 
Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane  of  Joints ;  Ulceration  of  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane ;  Cases  in  which  the  Synovial  Membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  change  of 
stracture ;  Ulceration  of  the  Articular  Cartilages ;  on  a  Scrofalous  disease  of  the  Joints 
having  its  origin  in  the  Cancelloas  Structure  of  the  Bonesj  Caries  of  the  Spine; 
Tumours  and  loose  Cartilages  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Joints ;  Malignant  Diseases  of  the 
Joints  ;  some  other  Diseases  of  the  Joints ;  Inflammation  of  the  BrussD  Mucose.  At 
the  end  is  a  Note  on  Ulceration  of  the  Articular  Cartilages. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  London  edition,  the  author  states  that  in  the  progreea  of 
his  experience  and  practice,  he  has  been  enabled  in  the  later  editions  of  this  treatise,  to 
describe  several  forms  of  disease  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  when  it  was  first 
offered  to  the  public,  and  in  other  respects,  essentially  to  increase  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  Mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod ;  with  Sovereign  Antidotes  for  every  Case* 
By  Thomas  Brooks  of  London.  \wQ.    Second  edition.    Boston :  16&. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  wc  had  occasion  to  notice  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  excellent  little  book.  That  another  edition  is  so  soon  called  for,  is  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  religious  community. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge^  for  the  year  1843.  Boston : 
D.  H.  Williams. 

This  valuable  series  has  reached  the  fourteenth  Tolnme.  For  twelve  years  it  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  of  Cambridge.  With  the  publication  of 
the  volume  for  1842,  Mr.  Worcester's  connection  with  the  work  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  Bowen,  of  Boston.  The  plan  is  unchanged,  and  the  editor 
has  the  assistance  of  various  scientific  gentlemen  as  heretofore,  in  the  astronomical  and 
meteorological  departments.  Of  matters  belonging  appropriately  to  the  present  period, 
this  volume  contains  a  full  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  obtained  in 
taking  the  sixth  census,  an  abstract  of  the  new  Bankrupt  Law,  and  of  the  TarifiT  bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Compile  Duty  of  Man :  Or  a  system  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Christianity,  De- 
signed  for  the  use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  xdUngf 
in  Huntingdonshire,  in  A,  D,  1763.    Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  the  father  of  Rev.  John  Venn,  Rector  of  Clapham, 
England,  two  volumes  of  whose  sermons  have  been  published  in  this  country.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1763,  and  has  passed  through  frequent  editions,  of  which  five  were  pul^ 
lished  before  the  author's  death.  In  1797.  It  now  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series 
of  bound  volumes  which  the  American  Tract  Society  are  publishing  for  distribution 
through  the  country  by  means  of  the  agencies  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  a  sound  and  practical  treatise  on  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty, 
written  in  a  pure  and  Incid  style,  with  much  originality  and  force  of  thooght,  and 
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iff  Tnnsylvama  University.    Publiihed  bj  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trusteea, 
Oct.  1842. 

The  acting  President  of  this  Institution  is  Rev.  H.  B.  Bascom,  Du  D.,  who  is  also 
of  MorsI  and  Intellect aal  Philosophy.  The  Facalty  embraces  sixteen  Pro- 
I,  including  the  President.  The  AbdosI  Commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  Aogust  The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  but  there  is  only  one 
regular  vacation,  viz :  from  CoinmeBeeinent  noiil  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Ltfe  and  Writings  qf  Ehenezar  Porter  Mason;  latersperMed  with  kints  to  parents  and 
Instructors  on  the  training  and  education  of  a  Chvd  of  Genius,  By  Denison  Ohn* 
sted^  Professf»r  of  Jfaiwral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ta  Yalt  College,  New  York : 
Dayton  &  Newman.    1843.  12mo.  pp.  252. 

Tba  aubjeot  of  this  interesting  Memoir  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mason,  iot 

several  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Washington,  Litchfield  Co«nt/» 

CoDii.     He  was  bom  Dec.  7, 1819,  and  received  the  name  of  Ebeneter  Porter,  in  honor 

of  the  late  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover,  who  had  been  the  predecessor  of  his  father  in  the 

ministry  at  Washington.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  nativity  of  an  unusual  non^ 

ber  of  distinguished  men,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the 

annala  of  this  retired  village,  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County.    To  the  strong 

and  peculiar  features  of  its  natural  scenery,  Professor  Olmsted  ascribes,  in  part,  some 

of  the  characteristics  of  young  Mason's  genius.    The  same  influence,  doubtless,  might 

be  recognized  in  other  instances ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  little  is  due,  in  this 

respect,  to ''  the  stem  virtues  and  primitive  manners  of  its  inhabitants."    All  the  early 

and  subsequent  developments  of  young  Mason *s  mind,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 

were  troly  extraordinary ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  bis  attempts,  in 

mechanism,  in  the  arts,  in  poetry,  in  the  abstract  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  great 

perfection  of  his  attainments  in  each.    His  greatest  achievements,  however,  were  gained 

in  the  field  of  practical  Astronomy,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  eminently  qualified 

by  a  rare  combination  of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  calculation,  and  of  mechanical 

skill.    He  had  prepared  for  publication  an  elaborate  paper  entitled  **  Observations  on 

Nebule,"  which  appeared  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1840,  and 

which  occupies  about  filly  quarto  pages  of  that  work ;  also  a  "  Treatise  on  Practical 

Astronomy,"  which  has  been  pronounced  by  a  man  of  science  *' superior  to  anything  of 

the  kind  in  any  language."    These  productions  were  passing  through  the  press  at  the 

time  of  his  death,  and  have  sufiiciently  established  his  title,  though  no  more  than 

twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  rank  among  the  first  astronomers  of  America. 

The  Children  of  the  Bibles  as  Examples  and  as  Warnings, 

Tlu  Scripture  Alphabet  of  Animals,    By  Mrs.  Harriet  JV.  Cook,  $ 

These  are  the  titles  of  two  little  books  for  children,  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.  They  are  illustrated  with  handsome  wood  engravings.  The  Alphabet  of 
Animals  contains,  in  a  simple  form,  much  information  in  this  department  of  Natural 
History. 

TwnUtfiflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  JVeto  York, 
tffiih  the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Agents,  and  a  Sketrh  qjr  Me  History  of  the  Society, 
Hamilton,  W.Y.    1842. 

The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  was  established  and  is  sustained 
by  this  Society.  Its  Board  of  Directors  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution.  The  Re- 
port states  that  the  number  of  students  connected  with  the  Institution  during  the  year 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   A   SERMON 

Prmuked  brfort  tfte  »Yew  Samphire  BrmiUk  of  thg  Ameriemi  EdutaHom  Sgatiift 

of  their  JinnwU  Meeting  at  Dover,  Aug,  24, 1842. 


By  VMf.  JoRic  RicHABDs,  of  Hanover. 


Mark  zvi.  15. 

AVD    BB    SAID   VITTO    TBXH,   GO    TX   IHTO  ALL    THB    WORLD,   AHD    PREACH    THB    GOITBI. 

TO   STXRT   CRKATUAC. 

Tbk  text  may  be  viewed, 
I.    In  relation  to  the  pronieea ; 
11.    As  a  means  of  aecompliahingf  the  promisee  ; 

III.  As  a  means  griorious  to  God ; 

IV.  As  a  means  encooraging  to  r1)  the  agents  in  the  work.* 

The  RppUcation  of  this  subject  to  the  concerns  of  the  American  Edacation 
Society  is  too  obvious  to  require  me  to  show  it ; — would  I  could  enforce  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object 

The  church  wants  more  ministers.  Every  part  of  the  true  church,  i.  e.  every 
evangelical  denomination,  ought  to  have  more  ministers  in  the  field.  The 
world  yet  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  is  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
church,  following  up  and  supporting  a  sufficiently  numerous  phalanx  of  pioneera» 
^tbat  is,  able  and  efficient  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  number  is  not  yet 
full, — is  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  this  wicked  world, — the  wants  of 
this  dying  world.  The  Society  before  us  now  is  engaged  in  the  benevolent, 
the  great,  the  godlike  work  of  filling  up  this  number. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection, — a  denial  of  the  proposition ;  and,  no 
qnalified  denial,  but  a  point-blank  denial :  There  are  ministers  enovgh^-^nore 
ikon  the  church  knows  what  to  do  wiUif  or  than  can  Jind  any  thing  to  do.  And 
this  denial,  so  positive,  coming  from  the  evil  minded  or  the  faint  hearted,  united 
with  some  untoward  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  finds  some  sympathy 
with  those  who  should  listen  to  better  counsels.  But  let  us  look  the  objection 
in  the  face.  Ministers  enough ! — nothing  todol-~way  hedged  up!  Brethren, 
is  this  so  ?  Must  another  nine-tenths  of  the  nominally  Christian  world  make 
the  awful  plunge  into  eternity  unconverted,  and  another  unit — a  fearful  unit — 
of  the  heathen  world  tread  the  same  path,  before  the  way  is  open,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  rescue  them  ?  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  a  fact  which  should 
make  angels  weep,  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  ten  thousand  of  them  have 
already  flown  with  wings  of  wind  to  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  this  world,  anfi 
are  even  now  saying,  **  Mighty  Redeemer !  here  are  we ;  send  us ;  bid  tit,  Go 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  in  that  revolted,  that  dying  woiid." 

•  TIm  illastntioQ  of  Umm  gtowal  toptes  ia  ten  oaiutd. 
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No,  brethren,  it  is  not  to,  I  make  the  oMertion  boldljr,  there  is  no  gremt  de- 
partment in  the  spiritual  field  where  there  is  not  enough  to  do,  where  the  field 
IS  not  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  few.  What  have  the  facts  in 
the  foreign  missionary  field,  these  late  years,  proved  ?  Why,  we  have  seen  the 
missionaries  at  Constantinople  laboring  patiently  with  the  Armenian  nation, 
those  monopolists  of  the  trade  of  Western  Asia,  until,  like  as  the  Indians  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  preaching  of  David  Brainerd,  they  have 
■topped,  stood  still,  and  listened,  with  an  interest  becoming  immortal  men  from 
whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen  ;  that  is,  a  wide  and  effectual  door  has  been 
opened  to  determined  Christian  enterprise. 

We  have  seen  the  missionaries  to  Syria,  entering  that  country,  abiding  there, 
facing  earthquake^,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  till  one  door  after  another  has 
been  opened ;  interrupted  indeed,  temporarily,  by  the  political  revolutions,  but 
doors,  nevertheless,  of  great  and  brilliant  promise.  We  have  seen  the  mission* 
■ries  at  Ceylon  breaking  forth  from  their  narrow  boundaries,  and  enterprising 
greater  things  upon  the  main  land, — finding  there  a  field  outspread  before  thera, 
and  a  door  of  access  opened,  far  greater  than  they  could  enter  and  occupy. 
But,  waiving  details,  just  think,  in  series,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Nestorian 
Mission,  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Baird  in  Northern 
£urope ;  doors  great  and  unexpected  have  been  opened,  so  soon  as  the  church 
in  earnest  began  to  address  herself  to  the  work.  And  now  there  are  needed 
for  these  fields,  hundreds  of  young  men  who  might  step  in  and  find  abundance 
of  work ; — nay  scores  of  men  are  in  fact  demanded  by  the  American  Board, 
and,  wonderful  to  tell,  there  is  no  response.  Yes,  the  Secretaries  of  that  Board 
do  not  know  of  five  men  in  the  country  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  foreign  field. 
Doors  of  usefulness  open,  numerous,  various,  and  inviting,  with  a  treasury 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  filled  to  some  degree  of  adequacy  at  least  for  present 
wants,  and  no  men  to  answer  to  the  call ;  and  all  this  amid  the  echo  and  the 
din  of  **mini8ter$  enough — nothing  to  do — way  hedged  up." 

When  did  the  Moravians  ever  call  in  vain  for  men  to  enter  the  fields  of  their 
labor?  And  when  was  there  ever  heard  at  Hernhutt,  Bethlem,  or  Nazareth, 
the  cry  of  **mtnu/ers  enough — nothing  to  do^^f  Nay,  let  us  be  reproved  by 
Catholic  Rome,  in  her  infatuated  zeal.  We  do  not  hear  from  that  quarter  that 
they  have  ministers  enough,  and  "nothing  to  do ;"  nor  yet  that  a  call  is  made 
in  vain  when  doors  seem  to  be  opened  before  them.  No,  verily,  but  with  the 
eagle  eye  of  Napoleon,  and  his  power  of  combinipg  numbers,  that  wily  society 
of  ecclesiastics  watches  its  opportunity,  and  pours  in  its  missionaries, — now 
into  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  into  Syria,  here  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  into  India,— in  such  multitudes  and  with  such  precision,  that  if  they  had 
the  truth  on  their  side,  they  would  convert  the  world,  as  certainly  as  now  they 
cannot 

Now  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  believe,  that  while  God  is  opening  such 
doors  to  Christisn  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field,  he  is  not  ready  to  open  doors 
in  the  home  field  ;  that  he  is  so  ready  to  bless  the  stream  at  a  distance,  and  is 
not  ready  to  bless  the  fountain.  It  is  not  so,  that  there  are  ministers  enough 
for  the  wants  of  our  own  country,  and  **  nothing  to  do.*'  Be  it  that  *Uhe  West 
has  no  homogeneity  of  character,  nor  principle  of  cohesion,"  like  that  vitreous 
toy.  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  the  which,  if  you  break  its  spur,  the  bulb  falls  into 
a  million  of  pieces.  Be  it  that  young  men  educated  here  are  not  exactly 
adapted  to  society  there,  and  be  it  more  or  less  true  of  many  other  assertions 
msde, — why  let  these  points  of  difficulty  be  the  points  to  study  and  overcome. 
Here  again  let  those  wily  ecclesiastics  at  Rome  reprove  us.  They  never 
shrunk  from  any  field  of  labor  because  of  difficulty,  but  applied  themselves  to 
whatever  state  of  society  they  found ;  like  the  ivy,  now  around  the  oak,  now 
around  the  willow,  now  around  the  sapling ; — let  two  hundred  years  of  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  labor  in  China  bear  witness. 

Be  it  that  New  England  is  rent  in  every  city,  township,  and  villsge,  by  con- 
flicting urns,  rendering  ministerial  labor  arduous,  requiring  methods  new  and 
untried,  why  let  these  difficulties  be  the  points  of  study  and  of  enterprise.  Be 
it  that  societies  are  small,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  few  souls^nay  one 
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0oal — ^18  worth  laboring  for : — great  events  and  cooBequences  depending,  per- 
haps, on  that  one  soul.  As  satd  the  prophet  concerning  Bethlehem,  very  much 
in  point  here,  **  Though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Jud&h,  yet  out  of 
thee  ihall  go  forth  he  that  shall  rule  thy  people  Israel." 

But  I  cannot  pursue  this  topic  farther.  I  repeat,  the  church  needs  more 
ministers  to  enter  the  fields  of  her  labor  ere  the  world  is  converted ;  and  this 
Society  is  aiming  at  a  great  and  glorious  work  in  trying  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
But  it  is  objected  again,  The  Society  does  not  work  well — its  wheels  drag — 
the  Directors  make  mistakes — ^they  commit  sins.  What!  is  every  organization 
and  society,  founded  in  prayers,  and  having  accomplished  much  good,  to  be 
abandoned  because  it  does  not  always  work  well  ?  The  other  day  we  were 
impeded  in  our  journey  by  a  train  of  cars  which  had  run  off  the  track.  Did 
they  abandon  the  cars  because  they  had  run  oflT  the  track  ?  No,  but  the  whole 
company,  with  lever,  and  inclined  plane,  and  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  put  the 
train  on  again,  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  If  mistakes  and  sins  must  bar 
all  Christian  enterprise,  then  must  the  world  wait  for  the  period  of  its  conversion 
longer  that  it  has  yet  waited — indeed  we  cannot  tell  how  long  it  must  wait 
To  err  is  human ;  imperfection  attends  every  thing  earthly ;  but  there  is  a 
mighty  arm — a  mighty  mind,  above,  which  amid  the  errors  and  the  sins  of  his 
people  here,  is  continually  educing  good — from  confusion,  bringing  forth  order. 
The  Society  do  not  claim  exemption  from  the  charge  of  error.  They  ac- 
knowledge— but  at  the  same  time  they  do  put  in  a  claim  to  candid  consideration 
for  great  good  accomplished,  as  they  conceive,  for  Zion.  They  can  point  to 
men  of  industry,  talents,  and  piety,  here  and  there,  at  home  and  abroad,  standing 
on  Zinn*s  watch  towers,  participating  honorably  with  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  in  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

**  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,'*  wh^n  we  say, 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  church  owe  their  elevation  to  the  stations  of  their 
usefulness,  to  this  Society; — who  but  for  this  Society,  might  have  remained 
route  and  inglorious,  never  having  strayed  beyond  their  native  village.  But 
now,  whole  communities  hear  their  voice — the  heathen  hear  their  voice — ^yea, 
many  now  on  the  battlements  of  the  New  Jeruralem,  look  down  and  call  them 
blessed.  And,  as  to  the  aggregate  of  good  accomplished  by  this  Society  for 
this  wicked,  this  dying  world — who  shall  estimate  it?  The  new  song,  that  in 
consequence  has  begun,  whose  echos  now  roll  along,  and  will  roll,  down  the 
trackless  paths  of  the  eternal  age  with  ever  increasing  volume,  with  new  and 
yet  newer  variety — this  alone  will  tell. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  The  Education  Society  does  not  work  well,  and 
withholding  our  sympathies,  our  prayers,  and  our  aid,  let  us  take  hold  and  try 
to  make  it  work  better.  Let  us  give  it  our  aid,  our  prayers,  and  our  counsels, 
and  trnet  God.  Let  plans  and  modes  of  operating  be  modified,  if  need  be,  to 
avoid  present  evils,  and  accommodate  it  to  varying  circumstances  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  But  the  main  object — the  raising  up  of  good  and  efiicient 
ministers  of  the  gospel  from  oniung  the  indigent  —  the  sending  forth  more 
laborers  into  the  harvest,  whose  fields  are  whitening  more  and  more  at  home 
and  abroad — shall  we  lose  sight  of  this  ?  God  forbid.  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  " — shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  command  ? 
and  of  the  Society  so  directly  designed  to  carry  it  into  execution?  *^Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon.''  The  Society  is  a  great 
arm  of  Christian  benevolence,  let  it  not  be  paralyzed  or  weakened.  Remember 
that  in  the  body,  "  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.'*  So  it 
will  be  here.  If  the  appropriations  shall  continue  to  be  withheld  as  they  have 
been,  and  the  hundreds  of  young  men  be  disbanded  and  dismissed  from  the 
charities  of  this  Society,  to  return  to  the  secular  employments  of  this  world-^ 
a  great  majority  of  them — to  be  oxydized  by  its  cares  and  acidified  by  its  dis- 
appointments, our  system  of  benevolence,  now  so  harmonious,  will  feel  a  jar 
which  will — be  very  uncomfortable  at  least  Let  us  deprecate  it  as  an  evil  and 
a  bitter  thing. 

Finally,  let  us  all  look  more  intently  at  the  great  object  for  which  we  live. 
The  world  yet  lieth  in  wickedness ;— ^od  will  save  the  world  by  means  of  the 
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ehnrcb  wieldinf  the  weapons  of  bis  troth ; — and  the  <*  weapons  are  net  eamal, 
but  roiifhtjr  throufrh  grace  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  boldSi"  With  tbeee, 
he  bids  us  go  forth — *«Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  lo  every 
creature,"  and  **  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Has  not  this  Society  been  founded  in  the  spirit  of  this  command,  and  of  this 
promise  ?  I  think  1  hear  you  say — *  It  has.'  Has  it  not  accomplished  through 
^race  some  mighty  works  for  God  and  humanity  ?  Unquestionably  it  has.  Can 
It  not  do  greater  things  still  with  equal  and  greater  aeal,  more  prayer  and  higher 
confidence  in  God  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  Let  us  go  on  then  In  this  goo4  work 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  nothing  doubting.  Eliot's  maxim  was,  *'  By 
prayer  and  pains-taking,  a  man  can  do  any  thing."  Put  in  the  plural,  it  is 
equally  true.  By  prayer  and  pains-taking,  a  Sodiljf  can  do  any  thing.  To  all 
the  directors,  agents,  and  patrons  of  this  Society,  we  say.  Go  onward — God 
speed  your  efforts — listen  not  to  distrust — to  despondency ;  but  trust  hioa  who 
•aid,  *  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."    Amen. 


ANNIVERSARIES  OF  BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 


New  Hampshiab  Baaivch. 

Tub  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society  held  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Dover,  Aug.  24,  1842.  A  ser- 
mon was  pfeached  on  the  occasion,  by  Rev. 
John  Richards,  of  Hanover,  from  which  an 
extract  is  given  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. After  the  sermon,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Parent  Society  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  offi* 
cers  for  the  year  ensuing ; — Rev.  N.  Lord, 
D.  D.  President ;  Rev.  Phineas  Cook,  Vice 
President;  Rev.  John  Richards,  Secretary ; 
Hon.  Samuel  Morril,  Treasurer ;  Hon. 
Mills  Olcott,  Prof.  Ira  Young,  Rev.  Henry 
Wood,  Rev.  John  Woods,  Rev.  N.  Bouton, 
Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis, 
Directors. 

North  WxsTxmr  Baaiccb. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
held  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  on 
Wednesday,  September  14, 1842.  Rev.  Mr. 
Nash,  General  Agent  of  the  Parent  Society 
for  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
was  present,  and  addreraed  the  meeting. 
We  have  received  no  official  report  of  the 
proeeedings,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
give  other  particulars.  The  officers  last 
year  were,  Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  LL.  D., 
President ;  Rev.  H.  F.  Leavitt,  Secretary ; 
Joseph  Warner,  Esq ,  Treasurer. 
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The  Western  Reserve  Bnneh  of  the 
American  Education  Society  held  their 
thirteenth  anniversary  in  the  firet  Presby- 
terisn  Church  of  Norwalk,  on  the  17ih  of 
September.  Prayer  was  offered.  Treas- 
urer's Report  was  presented,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  aoHMintof  receipta  for  the 
year  is  (1,860  8S;  and  the  disbursenentaa 
including  $409  97  due  the  Treasurer  at 
the  time  of  the  last  anniversary,  (1,707  80, 
leaving  $46  06  due  the  Treasurer. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  no  report  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  made.  Remarks  were  made 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark,  C.  Boardman,  J. 
Hough,  H.  Coe,  J.  Monteith,  J.  Eella,  Wm. 
Day,  S.  C.  Alkln,  and  E.  P.  Barrows.  The 
Ohio  Observer  says: — A  considerable  in- 
terest was  excited.  A  conviction  appeared 
to  be  produced  that  a  new  and  vigorous 
eflbrt  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  ministers 
and  churches  in  behalf  of  the  Education 
Society. 

The  following  persons  were  choeen  offi- 
cers for  tbe  ensuing  year : — Rev.  Ansel  R. 
Clark,  President ;  John  Hough,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Samuel  Bissell,  Secretary ;  Stephen 
Trecy,  M.  D.  Treasurer ;  Harvey  Baldwin, 
Esq.  Auditor ;  Rev.  Georgtt  E.  Pieree.  Wm. 
Hanford,  E.  Judson.  S.  B.  Canfield,  E.  P. 
Barrows,  N.  B.  Purinton,  H.  Blodgett,  W. 
C.  Clark,  A.  Nash,  M.  Tracy,  S.  C.  Aiklo, 
Directors. 
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intlGiH  SBDCATI§R  SOCISTT. 

Thb  Qaarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors 
was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  Oct. 
12,  1842. 

Applications  for  continued  assistance  were 
presented  from  176  young  men  in  the  various 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  Tbeolof^ical  Semi* 
Danes  of  New  England,  and  in  tlie  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio.  Of  this  number, 
all  but  nineteen  are  in  the  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  Three  new  appli- 
cants were  received,  making  the  whole 
number  asking  for  appropriations  this  quarter 
from  the  Parent  Board,  179.  This  shows  a 
diminution  from  last  quarter  of  seventy- 
seven,  io  the  number  of  applicants.  During 
the  quarter,  thirty-one  of  those  who  received 
appropriations  in  July,  completed  their 
course  of  studies  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
naries, and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  still  greater  number,  however, 
remains  to  be  accounted  for,  as  making  up 
the  above  deBciency  in  the  returns;  of 
whom  it  is  apprehended  that  a  large  pro- 
portion have  either  abandoned  or  suf^pended 
their  stcdies  on  account  of  pecuniary  em* 
barrassroent  Appropriations  of  half  the 
usual  amount  were  voted  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately. This  was  the  most  that  the  income 
of  the  quarter  enabled  the  Board  to  do. 

The  Report  of  appropriations  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  American  Education 
Society  at  New  York,  was  presented,  em- 
brecing  forty-one  young  men;  of  whom 
eight  are  In  Academies.  The  appropria- 
tioos  by  that  Board,  are  made  in  lull,  this 
quarter. 

IpMltl  Heeting  of  the  Soeietf. 

Tbb  Directors,  at  their  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  July,  having  under  considerhtion  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  treasury, 
and  other  circumstances  adapted  to  occasion 
soHcitode  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  causey 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expedient 
to  invite  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Corporate 
and  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  to 
be  held  In  Boston  at  a  convenient  time  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn.  They 
passed  a  vote  to  this  effect ;  and  appointed 
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the  membera  of  the  Board  rariding  in  tht 
eity,  a  Committeo  to  §x  upon  a  time  lor  sueh 
a  meeting  and  to  make  arrangenients  far 
holding  it.  AgreesUy  to  a  call  issued  by 
this  committee  of  llio  Board,  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society  assembled  In  the 
Vestry  of  Park  Street  Meeting-house,  Wed* 
nesday, Oct.  19, at  10 o'clock,  A.M.;  which 
continued  its  sessions  until  the  afternooa 
of  Friday  folbwing.  The  dellberaiioat  of 
tMs  meeting  were  of  a  highly  Interesting 
and  important  chancter,  upon  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  most  vital  interests  of  tlM 
cause.  We  publish  below  the  Minutes  of  tbo 
Meeting ;  together  with  the  Statement  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  Directors  at  the  commence- 
ment, which  for  the  most  part  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  deliberelions ;  and  a  brief  Ad- 
dress to  tho  public,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  close  of  tlie  seaaftoos. 

STATEMENT 

SUBMITTKD  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDI7CATT01I 

Society  bt  the  Board  or  Directors, 
AT  A  Special  Mestiso,  Oct.  19,  184S. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  ihem  to  call  a 
special  meeting  uf  the  Society ;  and  of  the 
principal  facts  which  they  consider  as 
important  by  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
meeting. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-six  yean 
since  the  American  £xlucation  Society  went 
into  operation.  During  this  period,  which 
has  been  one  of  unparalleled  interest  in  the 
progress  of  moral  and  religious  enterprises 
in  our  country,  the  Society  has  been  en- 
abled to  accomplish  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  useful  labor, 
in  the  department  assigned  to  it.  Although 
the  great  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
promote  does  not  strike  the  apprehension  of 
common  minds  at  first,  so  powerfully  as 
most  of  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day ; 
and  although  the  pnctical  detaila  of  ito 
operations  in  securing  the  attainment  of 
that  object  are  necessarily  beset  with  some 
peculiar  difficulties,  yet  the  Society,  until 
within  a  few  years  past,  lias  shared,  pe^ 
haps,  its  due  proportion  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Christian  public.  It  has  generally 
been  regarded  aa  a  valuable  and  most  es- 
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•ential  aotilitry  in  the  great  wotk  of  sup- 
plying oar  ooanlrj,  and  the  world  with  the 
word  of  life.  It  bat  been  bailed  in  foreign 
lands  as  an  lostitotion  of  benevolence 
peoaliarlj  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
ean  society,  and  adapted  more  efieetaally 
than  any  of  the  modes  of  charitable  effort 
Ibr  the  same  object  adopted  in  those  conn- 
tries,  to  sapply  a  want  of  the  Christian 
•harch  in  her  exertions  to  enlighten  and 
•Tangelise  the  world.  For  many  yean,  the 
nnmber  of  yonng  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry  through  the  assislanoe  afforded  by 
this  Society,  continoed  steadily  to  increase ', 
until,  in  1838,  it  reached  the  number  of 
1,141.  The  number  of  new  applicants 
received  the  same  year  was  203.  These 
numbera  are  the  largest,  in  either  class, 
which  the  Direoton  have  ever  reported. 

For  several  yean  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  number  of  beneficiariea  reached 
the  highest  point,  the  annual  income  of  the 
Society  had  fallen  short  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditures. In  no  year,  excepting  one, 
since  1830,  has  the  income  been  equal  to 
the  expenses.  This  was  the  year  1837, 
when  there  was  a  balance  of  ^403  in  the 
Treasury. 

Going  back  as  iar  aa  the  fint  date  above- 
mentioned,  (1830)  it  appean  that  there  was 
acontinosl  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual 
contributiuns  to  this  object,  op  to  the  year 
1836;  and  in  the  total  amount  of  the  So- 
ciety's annual  income  from  every  source, 
until  1837.  The  debt,  as  sUted  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report  that  year,  was  $4,G47. 
But  for  the  last  six  yeara,  during  which 
time  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
country  have  been  most  severely  felt,  there 
has  been  a  constant  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  annual  collections.  These  have 
diminished  from  $51,342 — which  was  the 
maximum  in  1836— to  $15,458,  which  was 
the  whole  amount  realized  the  last  year, 
from  this  important  source.  The  income 
from  other  sources  has  also  been  greatly 
diminished,  though  not  in  an  equal  propor* 
tion;  so  that  the  annual  receipts  have  de- 
creased since  1837  from  $65,455  to  $39,372. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  already 
stated,  continued  to  increase  until  the  year 
1838;  when  the  Directora,  having  been 
called  upon  to  make  appropriations  to  1|141 


young  men,  whfeh  waa  a  nmnbtr  greater 
by  86  than  that  ci  the  previous  year,  fron 
an  income  nearly  $10,000  leas,  found  thai 
the  expenws  of  the  year  had  exceeded  the 
receipts  nearly  $13,000.  Thus  the  debt  of 
the  Society  was  augmented  to  $17,848.  as 
sUted  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  May  183a 
Relying  still  on  the  disposition  of  the 
churohes  to  sustain  the  Society,  in  contin- 
uing to  grant  heedful  asaistanoe  to  all 
worthy  young  men  who  continbed  to  apply 
for  it,  the  Board  exerted  themselves  io 
provide  the  means  of  making  the  regular 
quarterly  appropriations ;  and  did  so,  under 
an  increasing  burden  of  embarraaament, 
until  July,  1841.  The  difficulty,  in  these 
cireumstances,  of  paying  the  appropriations 
punctually  after  they  were  'voted,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  which  young  men 
must  necessarily  feel  in  reference  to  the 
ability  of  the  Society  to  continue  the  need- 
ful measure  of  assistance  through  a  series 
of  yean,  were  cireumstances  which  open- 
ted  especially  to  discourege  many  who 
were  near  the  commencement  of  ihe  course, 
or  were  about  to  enter  upon  it,  from  pros- 
ecuting their  design.  A  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  young  men  was  consequently 
realized ;  and  the  number  assisted  during 
the  year  ending  May,  1841,  was  331  less 
than  in  the  year  ending  May,  1838.  The 
decrease  in  the  annual  receipts,  however, 
during  the  same  time,  was  in  a  still  greater 
ratio;  and  (here  appeared  to  be  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  that  the  Society  would  be 
relieved  from  its  embarra8«meuts,  or  that 
it  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
incurring  an  annual  increase  of  debt,  ex- 
cept by  the  curtailment  of  its  opentions. 
The  Board,  therefore,  at  their  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  July,  1841,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  their  expenditures  for  the  then 
current  year,  must,  if  possible,  be  brought 
within  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts; 
and  to  secure  this  result  they  determined 
not  to  make  appropriations  which  they 
would  not  have  the  means  of  paying 
promptly  without  obtaining  loans  for  the 
purpose.  The  entire  appropriation  for  that 
quarter  was  withheld ;  and,  as  the  collec- 
tions from  the  churches  during  the  year 
proved  to  be  nearly  nine  thousand  dollan 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  it  required 
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the  tppHeatkni  of  lepietef  and  other  addi- 
tions to  the  disposable  Aiads,  which,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Financial  Committee, 
tieciime  available  to  a  i^roater  extent  than 
common,  to  enable  the  Board,  without  in- 
creasing tlieir  debt,  to  pay  two  out  of  the 
four  quarterly  appropriations.  The  debt 
was  but  very  rligbtiy  increased  by  the 
eperatioof  of  the  year.* 

The  benefieiaries,  however,  were  reduced 
to  straits  by  this  system  of  needful  economy, 
which  involved  them  in  very  seri  •  8  trials. 
The  Directors  not  being  encouraged  in  the 
commence ment  of  the  present  year  to 
mntleipste  an  immediate  improvement,  to 
any  con-^iderable  extent,  in  tlie  state  of  the 
fiinds,  have  made  appropriations  for  the 
two  quarters  which  have  just  expired,  of 
iwlf  tho  nsnal  amount;  supposing,  if  the 
young  men  were  to  receive  ImiI  half  the 
ntaled  snm  In  the  aggvegate,  during  the 
year,  that  it  might  be  more  useful  to  them 
•coming  in  qoarterly,than  in  semi-annual  in- 
-etsllments.  This  is  all  that  the  income  of  the 
year,  thus  ftr,  has  enabled  the  Boan)  to  do. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  young  men  in  the 
Tarioos  Institutions  were  brought,  by  the 
termination  of  another  year  of  their  coorw 
nf  studies,  and  hy  the  necessity  which 
neeompanied  it,  of  meeting,without  a  furtlier 
postponement,  their  annual  expenses,  to 
consider  the  practical  queation  whether 
they  should  be  able  lo  go  forward  and  com- 
plete their  education.  ThaK  some  have 
telinquished  the  efibrt  altogether  the  Diiec- 
torv  already  know.  That  more  have  done 
the  same,  or  wiU  be  compelled  Co  do  so, 
irom  whom  they  have  not  heard,  they  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe.  That  a 
mneh  laiger  number,  leluetant  to  give  op 
in  despair,  have  suspended  their  course  for 
ether  employments,  in  which  they  are 
hoping  to  obtain  the  means  of  resuming  it 
at  a  future  day,  is  a  ftet  to  which  the  recent 
quarterly  returns  bear  abundant  testimony. 
The  returns  from  the  various  Institutions 
in  New  England  and  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, Ohio,  which  come  directly  to  the 
Parent  Board,  brought  applications  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  July,  which  was 
previous  to  the  anniversaries  of  those  Insti- 

•  The  debt  of  the  Sodetj,  «■  sUtad  io  the  Uat 
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tutions,  from  266  yoong  men ;  while  thi 
received  last  weelt,  for  the  October  Quarter, 
were  from  only  179.  This  diminution  of 
numbers  is  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  an 
actual  loss  from  the  Ck»lleges  and  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  at  least  for  the  present 
year,  of  a  portion  of  this  class  of  students. 
How  many  of  them  will  find  it  practicable 
ever  to  return,  time  only  can  leveal. 

While  the  Directon  have  found  them- 
selves thus  efiectually  hindered  and  emp 
barrassed  in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  Society  through  failum 
in  its  pecuniary  resources,  they  might  still, 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  encouraging 
assurance  in  other  respects,  have  supposed 
that  they  wovld  sufficiently  discharge  the 
responsihilities  of  their  trying  situation  by 
reiterating   the    public    announcement  of 
these  facts,  and  by  urging  their  appeals 
with  increasing  earnestness,  upon  the  at> 
tention  of  the  churches.    But  they  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  past,  that  state- 
ments and  appeals  of  this  nature  could  not 
be  expected  to  ncoomplish  the  end  desired ; 
much  less  to  restore  the  a&irs  of  the  So- 
ciety to  «  state  of  adequate  prosperity^ 
onleis  something  could  be  done  to  awaken 
a  new  interest  in  behalf  of  the  objedl  itself; 
and  especially  to  remove  some  objections 
relating  to  the  mode  of  condoeting  this 
department  of  benevolent  eflfort,   which 
appear  to  have  arisen  and  to  have  gained  a 
degree  of  influence  in  many  minds.    To 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  in  relatimi 
both  to  the  object  of  the  Society  and  to  the 
Society  itself,  rather  than  to  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the   eommonity,   the 
Directors  would  now  refer,  as  the  great 
reason  why  they  have  felt  it  Co  Im  thetr 
duty\o  invite  the  present  meeting*    Thin 
has  always  been,  in  some  respects,  a  difiL- 
cult  cause  to  commend  to  universal  lavor. 
The  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  church,  and  of  society  at 
large,  are  too  extensive  and  manifold  to 
aeise  with  force,  at  once,  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  minds.    Of  thii  intrinsic  difficaitj 
the  Directors  would  have  more  conaider^- 
tion  than  to  complain ;  nor  should  they  be 
disheartened  by  meeting  with  only  such 
limitations  to  their  succesi  as  it  always  lias 
oooasioaed.     But  when  any  consideraUa 
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moiber  of  the  ptslora  of  tbe  chjircbt*,  or  | 
of  IIm  oonduetort  of  tho  religioot  prew, 
who  most  be  rappoted  to  have  looked  at 
the  aobjeet  with  more  candid  and  enUghU 
ened  viewf  ,begto  to  awnileBt  an  indiifeieDoe 
towards  it,  on  account  of  profeated  tcriiple* 
m  regard  to  the  ufefolneee  of  the  Societj, 
it  becomea  evident  that  the  Inititotion  must 
be  crippled  in  a  manner  which  will  render 
•very  effort  to  entCain  its  operations,  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  its  mansfement  is 
oommitted,  in  a  great  measure  nugatory. 
This  is  the  real  difficulty  which  now  presses 
with  a  crashing  weight  upon  the  interests 
of  the  caose.     There  are  so  many  good 
nen,  sad    men  of  influence,  who  have 
entertained  objections  to  the  plan  of  the 
Boeiety,  or  who  have  learned  that  such 
objections  are  entertained  by  others,  that 
tbe  channels  of  influence  and  of  sympathy 
between  the  Board  and  the  churches  are 
ta  a  great  degree  obstmcted.    That  tiie 
difficulty  here  referred  to,  is  at  the  present 
time  as  great  in  all  respects  as  it  has  been, 
it  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  affirm.    It 
has  appeared  to  the  Directors  that  there 
nre  some  indications  of  returning  confidence 
and  aflisctioa.    In  respect  to  this,  howeTer, 
they  cA  speak  more  onderstandingly  when 
they  shall  have  heard  the  free  commnnicao 
tiona  which  they  have  sought  the  preaent 
opportunity  to  receive  from  tlie  pastors  and 
members  of  the  churches.     Their  desire 
as,  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  at  this 
meeting,  and  discussed  in  all  its  most  diffi- 
enlt  points ;  that  all  objections  to  the  Edu- 
cation Society,  which  are  regarded  by  those 
present  as  deserving  of  aerioos  considera- 
tion, may  be  fully  canvassed ;  and  that  the 
meeting  may  not  separate  until  a  periect 
mntual  understanding  shall  be  gaiilNl  in 
regard  to  all  tbe  great  interests  of  the  cause. 
The  plan  of  the  Society  was  not  crudely 
conceived  at  first,  neither  was  it  brought 
to  maturity  in  a  day.    It  cost  the  labor  of 
aome  of  the  first  minds  then  in  the  high 
plaoes  of  Christian  influence  in  the  Ameri- 
can chnrches ;  and  as  time  and  experience 
afforded  iessons  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  practical  operations  of  (he  vyatem,  it 
was  by  them  and  their  sucoeesors  gradually 
brought  into  its  present  shape,    if  a  more 
•niaiged  eapenaoae*  under  any  new  aspects 


of  society  in  oor  eoontiy,  may  haw 
that  other  modifications  of  the  plan 
now  needed,  or  that  the  Institution  itself  iw 
no  longer  necessary,  in  any  form,  lor  the  at- 
tainment of  theobject  in  view,  then  let  these 
requisite  changes  be  clearly  pointed  cat  and 
unanimously  adopted.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  mci  an  organisation  as  thie  is  atiU 
necessary  in  order  to  sustain  an  important 
agency  in  the  religious  movements  of  the 
sge ;  and  if  the  system  adopted  is  the  best 
that  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  learned  and 
pious  among  us  can  devise,  then  let  as  join 
heart  and  hand  in  aiding  its  various  inatrn- 
mentalities  to  accomplish,  in  the  beat  mnA- 
ner,  the  ends  for  which  they  are  employed. 

The  Directors  woald  respectfully  snggcat 
the  following  topics  of  inquiry  and  discim- 
sion,  as  points  upon  which  it  seems  impor- 
tant that  this  meeting  should  oome  to  a 
clear  understanding. 

1.  la  the  Pfind/xto  on  which  the  Education 
Society  is  founded  a  correct  one  ?  yis.  That 
indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  of  soitahle 
intellectoal  promiae,  ought  to  receive  peen- 
niary  assistance  in  obtaining  an  education 
for  the  ministry. 

The  question  here  rdates  to  tbe  ezpo- 
diency  of  rendering  '"  maum  qf  msMtMt- 
once  to  young  men  of  this  class,  beyond 
what  they  may  obtain  from  ooUege  ftmds. 
It  has  been  said  by  aome  that  this  is  tm- 
necessary  and  unwise;  and  that  it  mast 
contribute  to  raise  up  ministers  who  will  be 
deficient  in  manly  enei^gy.  Those  who 
take  this  ground,  do  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  possible  for  every  young  man  who  is 
worthy  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, though  destitote  of  property  himself, 
to  procure  the  means  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  an  education  by  his  own  ezer> 
tious.  The  Education  Society, on  the  other 
hand,  recognises  the  need  of  ntrislintw 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  such  cases,  m  an 
absolute  and  an  honest  want ;  and  ile  prin- 
ciple is,  ss  nearly  aa  practicable,  to  afford 
such  an  amount  of  aid,  as  will  meet  tbe 
actual  neceaaity,  and  no  more.  This  aid  is 
intended  to  be  only  suppieowntary  to  the 
exertions  of  the  individual ;  and  a  means 
of  encouraging  anch  exertions,  or  mvifig 
them  from  defisaL 
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Is  this  a  conwst  prUwipte?  «hav«  the 
devaloiMBeato  of  the  Iwt  tirenty-mx  year* 
shown  that  it  is  bwed  od  an  erroneoot  etti- 
Bule,  eUher  of  the  eapabilUiet  of  yoonf 
men,  or  of  the  amount  of  disahiUty  •gainit 


celigien,  at  leiwt  •••  y*^'  ■"*  *"■*  ^^ 
been  engaged  in  olaaaical  atodiea  abo  fcf 
one  year.  Thetermof  time  here  apeeified, 
whieh  i»  longer  by  one  half  than  waa  for- 
merly required,  ie  fixed  at  its  preaent  UmHa 


r  of  the  amount  oi  auammjf  ngviu*"   u«.../  -i 1  -  -  ^^ 


Older  to  their  moial  culture  ? 

2.  A  aeoond  point,  which  aeema  to  de- 
maud  renewed,  consideration,  is,  Whether 
it  ia  expedient  that  any  Qweral  Orgamxor 
lios  should  eziat  for  this  object  ? 

On  the  admiasion  that  the  fnodamenUl 
principle  ia  donect,  that  assiataaoe  in  oer- 
tain  caaea  should  be  afforded,  let  it  then  be 
settled,  whether  this  assistance  may  best  be 
afibrded  through  the  medium  of  some  gen- 
eral agency,  operating  within  conrenient 
limita,  like  that  of  the  EducaUon  Society, 
or  through  the  promiacuoos  channels  of 
piiTate  benefiMstion.    Some  have  said,  Ul 
iudiriduala   who    aw    wealthy   palioniie 
young  men  of  their  own  aeleoUon ;  or  let 
single  churches  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  their  own  candidates  who  are 
indigent,  and  reUin  them  under  their  own 
soperTiaion;  and  let  this  whole  work  be 
left  to  these  more  silent  and  unobtrusive 
charities.     There  are  aome  who  excuse 
themselves  from  contribuUng  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  who  withhold  their 
infiuence  from  iU  support,  under  an  idea 
that  no  general  organiaed  system  of  effort 
is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.    Is  this  therefore  a  tenable  ground 
of  dissent?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
position  sUU  to  be  mainUined,  that  some 
general  system  of  benevolent  effort  for  the 
supply  of  an  educated  ministry , is  demanded 

in  our  country  ?  «    •  . 

3.  Is  the  American  Education  Society 
such  an  organiMUon  as  the  case  demands? 

This  inquiry  comes  next  in  order,  and 
calls  for  particular  consideraUon.  It  may 
perhaps  be  incumbent  on  the  Directors,  in 
submitUng  thU  point,  to  offer  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  system  upon  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  are  conducted. 


Reception  of  Applicants. 
>U90otdiDg  to  the  Roles  of  the  Society, 


rellgiooa  character  and  intellectnal  quaUip 
oaUona  of  young  men,  before  the  Ezamiaing 
Committeea  aw  called  upon  to  judge  af 
their  fitneaa  tn  be  recommended  to  the 
Board  for  patronage.    On  this  general  aub- 
ject  the  Rulea  aay,  "  No  person  ahaU  ha 
patronised  who  doaa  not  fwniah  satisftclMy 
evidence  of  premising  lalenta  and  deoidad 
piety,  and  who  is  not  in  the  way  of  obUi»- 
ing  a  tkoumgh  classical  and   theotegwtl 
education  j  that  ia,  either  preparing  to  anlMr 
college,  or  a  member  of  some  regular^ 
eonsUtuied    college,    where    a    t^««^ 
classical  courae  ia  paianed;   or  engaged 
in  theological  atudiea,  with  the  deaig* 
of  Uking  a  regular  three  yeare*  courea. 
Though  a  public  oouraa  of  inatr^wlian  ia 
preferred,  yet  a  private  couree  ia  not  pi» 
hibited.    U  ia  undaiatood,  however,  thai  a 
beneficiary  wiU  not  plaee  himself  under  a 
private  inatmctor,  unlaaa  he  firei  ahtoia  »• 
approbation  of  the  Directors." 

When  a  young  man  wiahea  to  nak» 
application  to  the  Society,  he  must  obUin 
unequivocal  tesUmonials  from  the  minister 
of  the  church  with  which  he  is  ooaaeoled, 
fwm  his  insUuctor,  and  fwm  soma  other 
principal   man   in   the    town   whew   ha 
belongs ;  staUng  his  age,  place  of  rfaidaMa» 
indigence,  moral  and  religiooa  charaeler, 
church  connecUon,  talanta  and  pwvioaa 
education ;  aiao  h'la  aerioua  desire  to  deaal* 
his  life  to  the  Christian  miniatry.    Thaat 
are  to  he  aealed  pepera,  directed  to  aoaaa 
Examining  CommiU*e,  or  aoae  ofiatr  «f 
the  Society.    With  thaae  te^momala  tha 
young  man  haanextto  go  toan  Exaauaiag 
Ck)mroitiee ;  of  which  aeveral  are  appointed 
by  the  Board,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Brenchea,  leaiding  at  eeiitwl    pointa,  n 
different  aecliona  of  the  countiy.     The 
duty  of  these  ComaHttaea  ia  of  a  highly 
responsible  chaiactor.    It  is  intei|ded  that 
they  shall  be  compoaed  ol  fefao«a  in  wheae 
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BMmiftlv,  tnd  a  pertontl  exatninatioD  by  one 
of  theae  oommitteea,  the  applicant  in  re- 
garded aa  a  auitable  candidate  for  aaatstance, 
he  ia  recommended  by  tJiem  to  the  Board 
of  Directon.  When  admitted  by  the 
Board,  he  ia  oonaidered  as  being  on  trial 
for  the  firat  quarter ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  I  if  nothing  appears  unfavorable  to 
him,  he  is  allowed  to  regard  himself  aa  a 
tegular  beneficiary  of  the  Society. 

The  Board,  from  its  firat  establishment 
until  the  ^em  1841,  assisted  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  purauing  a 
thorough  eourae  of  education  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  all  the  evangelical  denominations. 
But  at  that  Ume,  aa  several  of  these  de- 
nominations had  established  Education  So- 
eietiea  of  tlieir  own,  and  had  wholly  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  Society, 
H  waa  resolved  in  reference  to  them  to 
•nspend  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
The  young  men  who  have  been  received, 
therefoi^,  for  nearly  two  yean  past,  have 
belonged  only  to  churches  of  the  Congre- 
gational, the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
Dutch,  the  German  Reformed,  and  the 
iiOtheran  connection.  Those  only,  of  other 
denominations,  who  had  previoualy  been 
awiaied,  continued  to  receive  aid. 

.^imsr  aud  anunuU  of  assisUinee, 

In  respect  to  the  method  and  the  measure 
of  assistance  afforded  to  beneficiaries,  the 
system  har  undergone  seveial  modifica- 
tions. It  was  at  first  given,  as  an  outright 
gratuity,  and  in  sums  varying  somewhat 
fifom  those  appropriated  at  the  present  time. 
Bat  for  several  years  past  this  part  of  the 
aysiem  haa  been  aettled  and  steady  in  its 
operation.  In  respect  to  the  amount,  the 
principle  intended  to  be  obaerved  is,  that  it 
•hall  be  '*  the  least  with  which  they  can 
be  carried  forward  eonaistently  with  health 
and  a  thorough  education,  after  making 
suitable  efforts  to  aaaist  themselves,  and 
teceiving  the  aid  of  other  public  funds  and 
of  friends."  The  amount  granted  annually 
to  young  men  in  academies  is  sixty  dollara 
—in  quarterly  appropriations  of  fifteen 
dollars  each ;  and  the  number  of  quarterly 
appropriations  is  not  to  exceed  eight. 
Those  in  colleges  and  in  theological  semi- 
veoeiTe  quarterly  appropriations  of 


twenty  dollars  each,  making  eighty  dollmrs 
a  year.  The  number  of  such  apprd|ma- 
tiona  is  also  limited  to  sixteen,  for  stodents 
in  college,  and  to  twelve  for  those  in  theo- 
logical seminaries.  No  encouragecneot, 
therefbre.  Is  given  to  youof  men  either  to 
delay  or  to  protract  their  course  of  stadiev, 
by  agisting  them  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

This  amount  of  assistance  is  granted  in 
the  way  of  a  paternal  loan,  on  peculiar!/ 
faTorable  terms.     The  young  men    gire 
their  notes  psyable,  without  interest,  ^ve 
yeara  after  they  have  completed  their  coarse 
of  study ;  that  is,  if  they  enter  the  minis- 
try.   From  that  time,  if  the  notes  remain 
unpaid,  interest  begina  to  accumulate.    But 
on  all  sums  paid  within  the  expiration  of 
tliat  period,  a  diacount  of  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  allowed,  from  the  day  of  pay- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  five  yeara.    The 
beneficial  effi^et  of  this  last  arrangement  is 
obvious  from  the  result.    A  large  propor- 
tion of  what  is  refunded  comes  back  to  the 
treasury  within  two  or  three  yeara  aiterthe 
young  men  have  completed  their  course. 

QiutTUrly  Returns. 

Every  young  man  who  is  regularly  ad- 
mitted as  a  beneficiary,  is  required  to  renew 
his  application  quarterly,  and  to  accom- 
pany it  with  a  schedule,  containing  an 
account  of  his  expenstesfbr  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  last  return.  This 
schedule  is  also  to  contain  a  certificate  from 
the  principal  officer  or  instructor  of  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  connected, 
which  embraces  a  declaration  that  the  indi- 
vidual continues  to  sustain  the  character 
required  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  Society.  These  returns  are  laid  before 
the  Directon,  both  of  the  respective 
Branches  and  of  the  Parent  Society ;  and 
no  appropriation  is  made  unless  they  have 
been  received  and  approved. 

PoHoral  Atpemsion. 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
the  Secretary.  He  is  required  to  maintain, 
so  far  aa  he  is  able,  a  kind  of  pastoral  inter- 
course with  all  who  are  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society,  by  visiting  them  at  the 
institutions  where  they  are  pursuing  their 
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slodies,  and  by  oomtpoodenoe  with  them 
•nd  with  their  initractoiv  at  other  tiaie9| 
as  eireaoiataDoea  may  reqaiie.  If  this 
■erTice  ia  performed  in  a  faithfol,  and  at 
the  Mme  time  in  an  affectionate  and  spirit- 
ual manner,  with  a  de'icate  perception  of 
the  proprieties  which  are  to  govern  such 
mn  interconrse  with  yoang  men  of  conscious 
integrity  and  piety,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  class  of  students  are  placed, 
it  contributes  essentially  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  student  in  aiming  to  reach  a 
high  standard  of  mental  and  moral  attam- 
menti  and  to  the  enlightened  confidence  of 
the  Board  in  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  means  intrusted  to  their  care. 

^  Standard  of  Scholanhip. 

The  importance  of  insisting  on  a  respect- 
able standard  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  a 
decided  example  of  piety,  is  obvious,  both 
<m  accoant  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  ministry,  and  on  account  of 
its  reflex  influence  upon  the  reputation 
and  prosperity  of  the  Society.  As  a  special 
means  of  securing  attention  to  this  point 
early  in  the  course,  the  Directors  adopted 
a  Rule  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
making  it  the  business  of  the  Secretary 
•*  to  ascertain  the  scholarship  of  each  bene- 
ficiary at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  col- 
lege, as  determined  by  the  character  of  his 
daily  recitations  during  the  year."  and 
declaring  that  ''  the  Directors  will  cease  to 
make  appropriations,  nnless  in  extraordinary 
cases,  to  any  who  may  not  at  that  period 
hold  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
of  the  class."  This  Role  being  somewhat 
definite  as  a  practical  measure,  is  with  pro- 
priety included  in  this  exposition  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
understood  as  embracing  every  thing  w|iich 
is  done  to  guard  this  important  poinL 

Suspension  tf  OhUgatians. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  after  a  stu- 
dent has  completed  bis  course,  provided  he 
enters  the  ministry,  he  is  allowed  five  years 
in  which  to  refund  what  he  has  received, 
without  interest  on  his  notes.  There  is, 
also,  a  special  provision  of  the  Roles,  by 
which  the  obligations  of  several  difierent 


classes  of  persons  may  be  anapended,  m 
that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
their  notes  to  the  Society,  unless  under  a 
fiivorable  change  of  cireumstancea,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  embarrass 
nient.  This  provision  applies  directly  to 
the  case  of  those  who  have  devoted  them* 
selves  to  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary service;  and  likewise  to  such  aa 
are  settled,  and  are  laboring  successfully  in 
feeble  parishes,  with  inadequate  meana  of 
support,  although  their  people  are  not  as- 
sisted in  doing  what  they  do,  by  the  Homo 
Missionary  Society.  In  ordinary  casesi 
also,  the  obligations  of  beneficiaries,  re- 
maining unpaid  at  their  deoeasoi  are  can- 
celled by  that  event 

Branches. 

The  Society  is  organised  with  several 
Branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  not  merely  auxiliaries  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  IViQds;  bol 
are,  to  a  eertain  extent,  organs  of  the 
Parent  Board,  for  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  some  of  its  higher  functions.  The  re- 
turns of  the  students,  residing  at  the  inatl- 
totions  within  their  limits,  first  pass  under 
the  action  of  their  respective  Boards  of 
Directors,  and  then  come  to  the  Parent 
Board.  Each  Branch  aims  to  conform  all 
its  proceedings  to  the  Rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Parent  Society.  The  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Society  and  its  Branches,  is 
mostly  comprised,  at  present,  within  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  It  has  one 
Branch  in  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio, 
whose  centre  of  operations  is  at  Hudson. 
The  Western  American  Education  Society 
at  Cincinnati,  has  within  three  years  be- 
come an  independent  society  ;  although  it 
has  since  applied  to  us  lor  assistance  in 
sustaining  its  beneficiaries;  and  the  year 
before  last,  received  a  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  Pledges  have  also  been 
given  of  further  aid,  in  the  same  way,  aa 
soon  as  we  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate 
any  funds  for  this  purpose,  without  taking 
the  regular  stipend  from  the  young  men 
under  our  own  immediate  care. 

The  Central  American  Education  So- 
ciety, at  New  York,  receives  the  retume 
of  the  Blanches  ont  of  New  £ngland|  with 
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the  exMpllmi  of  that  in  the  Weileni  Re- 
wgne ;  Mid  be«n  the  retpooaibilitiet  of  the 
€ane,  for  the  moit  ptrt,  independeDtlj  of 
cnjr  aaeietuee  or  •aperrinon  by  the  Parent 
Boafd.  An  amicable  connectioii  eziets 
between  the  two  organisationi ;  and  Qaar- 
imlj  Report!  of  the  colleetionfl  and  appro- 
priattonfl)  and  of  the  young  men  received 
and  aided,  are  forwarded  to  the  Parent 
Ooeiety. 

These  constitate  the  principal  part  of 
the  PierDanent  funds  of  the  Society*  They 
were  raoetly  ^ven  by  the  bencTolent  dooora 
during  the  period  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelias*! 
aacoessful  labors  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 
Many  of  them  were  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  on  which  the 
interest  was  to  be  paid  annually,  during 
the  life  of  the  donor,  and  the  principal  after 
kii  decease.  These  scholarships  were  ori- 
ginally fifty-two  in  number.  Three  have 
been  transferred  to  the  disposable  funds  by 
the  direction  of  the  donors  themselves. 
Four  have  failed  to  be  productive,  in  con- 
•equenoe  of  providential  reverses  in  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  bad  subscribed 
them  \  and  are  not  at  present  enumerated 
among  the  soarcesof  the  Society's  income. 
No  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  to  add  to  the  original  number  of 
Permanent  Scholarships. 

Tiie  Scholarship  Fund,  however,  has 
been  considerably  increased,  since  the 
period  referred  to,  by  legacies,  given  ex- 
pressly with  that  design.  It  amounts,  at 
the  present  time,  afler  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  losses,  and  others  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  banks,  depreciation  of  stocks, 
&c.,  which  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place 
minutely  to  specify,  to  sixty'Ome  tkoMsand, 
JNH  hundred  and  eightun  dollars, 

jimerican  Q^dorUrly  Register, 

This  publication  was  commenced  in  1887, 
and  has  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  present  time.  To  give  the 
greater  interest  and  value  to  a  portion  of 
its  pages,  it  has  been  made  the  depository 
of  an  important  description  of  statistical, 
historical  and  biographical  information,  con- 
aaeted  with  the  ministry  and  with  the 


higher  depaitmenli  of  edoealitB  in  oar 
country.  Tlie  Journal,  which  is  published 
in  connection  with  the  Register,  is  filled 
with  matter  relating  to  the  Society's  ope* 
rations,  snd  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
cause.  Until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  this  portion  of  the  work  hae 
been  sent  gratuitously,  in  a  separate  fiirnis 
to  several  thousand  individuals.  The  Di- 
rectors being  apprehensive  that,  for  variooe 
reasons,  this  gratuitous  circulation,  after  an 
long  a  period,  had  ceased  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Society  as  much  as  whea 
there  were  fewer  channels  of  religions  in* 
telligence,  concluded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  suspend  it ;  and  thus  to  save  a 
considerable  item  of  expenditare.  The 
Quarterly  Register  is  now  conducted  bj 
the  Secretary ;  and  nothing  is  paid  for 
assutance  in  the  editorial  department  The 
number  of  copies  of  the  Register  sent  to 
individuals  and  to  public  institutions  gn^ 
tnitously,  was  also  very  much  curtailed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
The  subserqttian  Ust  for  this  work  is  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  nor  such  as  with  a 
little  effort  it  might  probably  become.  The 
number  of  copies  published  this  year  is  one 
thousand ;  and  tho  probable  expense  to  the 
Society,  over  and  above  the  receipts  from 
about  650  paying  subscribers,  will  be  about 
$500.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  doubted, 
that  the  Society  possesses  more  than  this 
amount  of  interest  in  the  work,  as  an 
agency  for  sustaining  its  prosperity.  But 
it  would  seem  that  so  valuable  a  publica- 
tion, conducted  with  so  little  expense  for 
editoiial  labor,  might  not  only  defray  its 
own  coat,  but  be  a  source  of  income. 

Ojficers  and  Agents. 

The  officers  and  agents  of  the  Parent 
Society,  whose  time  and  earnest  efforts  are 
devoted  to  the  management  of  its  afiaira, 
are  at  present  four  in  nnmber,  viz :  a  Sec- 
retary, a  Treasurer,  and  two  General 
Agents.  Other  temporary  and  limited 
agencies  are  occasionally  employed,  bat  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  American  Education  Society 
as  at  present  oooatitoted.    Whether  suok 
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an  organiiation  is  as  well  adapted  to  be 
employed  saccessfully  in  the  work  of  aiding 
indigent  and  pious  youth  to  prepare  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  as  any  other  that  might  be 
devised,  is  a  question  which  the  Directors 
hope  will  be  candidly  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

That  objections,  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
bave  been  felt  by  many  good  men  to  some 
parts  of  the  system,  either  as  being  inhe- 
leat  in  it,  or  almost  unavoidably  incidental 
to  it,  is  a  fact  which  most  not  be  passed 
oyer  in  these  deliberations.  The  parts 
which  are  most  complained  of  are  those 
which  prescribe  the  manner  of  obtaining 
testimonials  in  relation  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  young  men  who  apply  for  patronage, 
and  the  means  employed  for  ascertaining 
their  proficiency  from  time  to  time  in  their 
course  of  study.  The  impression  has  ex- 
tensively prevailed,  that  too  many  of  those 
assisted  by  the  Society  have  been  youth  of 
only  moderate  capacity,  whose  progress 
and  development  have  not  justified  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning them ;  and  this  evil  has  been  mainly 
attributed  to  an  imperfection  of  (be  system 
in  the  points  above  referred  to.  The  testi- 
monials relied  on  in  the  outset  are  from  (he 
young  man's  minister,  his  academical  in- 
structor, and  a  citlien  of  the  town  or  vicinity 
to  which  he  belongs.  These  persons,  it  is 
■aid,  will  often  be  influenced  by  feelings  of 
personal  friendship  to  give  recommenda- 
tions of  this  kind;  or  else,  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  individual  and  his  connections, 
will  find  it  so  difficult  to  decline  a  solicita- 
tion for  this  purpose,  that  they  will  be  in- 
duced to  pat  the  best  construction  on  the 
case  which  it  will  possibly  bear.  The  men 
themselves  sometimes  complain  that  this 
is  peculiarly  an  embarrassing  duty;  and 
are  in  danger,  in  proportion  as  they  feel  its 
difficulties  and  responsibilities,  of  becoming 
disafiTected  toward  the  whole  system. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  gentlemen  who  are 
connected  with  the  academies,  the  colleges, 
and  the  theological  seminaries,  must  be 
expected  to  have  too  great  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  several  institutions, 
and  too  much  tenderness  for  the  pupils 
under  their  care,  to  render  it  easy  for  them 
to  withhold  their  finrorable  testimony  from 
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beneficiaries  of  good  character  on  aecoant 
of  moderate  intellectual  promise. 

We  state  the  various  forms  of  this  olgec- 
tion  fully,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  is,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  minds  of  many  in  the  community. 
Whether  any  change  in  this  part  of  the 
system  is  really  demanded,  and  if  any, 
what,  it  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  consider. 

Another  objection  to  the  system,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  is  found  in  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  that  part  of  its  operations 
which  constitutes  the  '*  Pastoral  Super- 
vision," as  it  is  called,  so  as  not  to  alienala 
the  affections  of  (he  beneficiaries  from  the 
Society,  and  from  the  cause  itself.  As  a 
Benevolent  Association,  dependent  mote 
than  any  other  in  our  country  on  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  pastors  of  the  cbnrches, 
the  Education  Society  cannot  prosper,  if  it 
must  be  an  inevitable  result  of  its  relations 
to  those  who  are  brought  into  the  ministry 
by  its  means,  that  they  will  be  cold  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Institution.  This  evil, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  liable  to  be  increased 
with  many,  afler  they  have  been  for  a  time 
in  the  ministry,  in  consequence  of  their 
pecuniary  obligations  which  may  remain 
uncancelled.  They  do  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  consider  themselves  as  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules,  to  aak  for  a  release 
from  their  obligations ;  or  for  some  reason 
they  do  not  choose  to  make snch  a  request; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  spare  from  the  avails  of  their 
salaries  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt. 
Hence  the  Society  is  always  liable  to  come 
up  in  their  minds  in  the  light  of  a  creditor 
whom  they  do  not  love  to  see ;  and  this, 
although  nothing  should  be  said  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  debt.  That  there  is 
a  real  difficulty  here,  to  some  extent,  may 
certainly  be  admitted  without  implying  any 
moral  fault,  either  in  these  who  manage 
the  system,  or  in  those  who  receive  its 
benefits.  Whether  a  change  can  be  accom- 
plished for  its  relief,  without  incurring 
greater  evils  of  a  dilTerent  sort,  is  a  matter 
for  grave  and  deliberate  consideration. 

Another  objection  to  the  Society  is,  tlul 
tlie  facilities  which  it  provides  are  such, 
that,  if  it  shall  continue  to  prosper,  there  is 
danger  of  crealing  a  dbproportioaato  sof  ply 
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of  candidatefl  for  the  miDistry,  especially  Id 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
principal  colleges  and  theological  seinina- 
ries  are  located.  Some  have  thought  that 
such  a  result  has  been  produced  already ; 
and  that  it  has  been  the  consequence  of 
giving  that  degree  of  attention  aikd  assist- 
ance to  an  effort  of  this  kind,  which  the  in- 
flaence  of  such  a  society  must  necessarily 
excite,  if  its  operations  are  carried  on  with 
energy  and  success.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  ministers  whom  the  Society  has 
been  instrumental  of  raising  up,  are  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  extent,  without 
employnkent  in  their  proper  work.  This, 
however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case. 

The  Directors  would  not  prolong  this 
statement  by  a  more  particular  enumera- 
tion of  objections.  Tiiere  are  others  in- 
deed to  which  they  might  refer,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary ;  and  some  that  bear  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. If  changes  were  adopted,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  objections  would  arise,  in  other 
points  of  view,  to  the  new  features  of  the 
system.  The  Directors  are  not  prepared, 
therefore,  to  propose  any  material  modifica- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  the  Society;  but 
they  are  desirous,  rather,  at  this  time  to  ob- 
tain the  judgment  of  those  who  have  stood 
in  different  points  of  observation  from  them- 
selves, in  relation  to  the  whole  subject; 
that  they  may  possess  the  materials  of  a 
clearer  decision  in  their  own  minds  con- 
ceiliing  the  course  which  the  best  Interests 
of  the  cause  demand.  Shall  they  continue 
to  prosecute  their  labors  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  years  past,  and  feel  that  they  are 
discharging  an  acceptably  service  for  the 
church  of  Christ  in  their  own  beloved  land, 
and  contributing  to  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  Is  to  be  carried  to  all  nations  ?  If 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  feel  that  they 
are  thus  useful  and  happy,  in  pursuing  the 
present  system  of  operations  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  work ;  and  that  they 
have  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  for 
their  success,  with  such  a  cheerful  bestow- 
ment  of  their  contributions  as  will  prevent 
the  cause  from  sinking  into  the  dust ;  then 
they  must  ask  one  of  two  things ;— either  to 
be  permitted  to  find  out  a  better  way,  if  a  I 


belter  way  is  to  be  found  out,  for  promoting 
the  same  great  end  ;  or  else  to  be  excused 
altogether  from  the  duty  of  persevering  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  brethren,  they  ought  not 
to  accomplish  if  they  could. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  the  vestry  of  Park 
Street  meeting  house,  Boston,  Oct.  19, 1842, 
called  by  vote  of  the  Directors  in  July  last, 
the  following  persons  were  present,  viz : 

Carparatt  M»mb*r». 

Uev.  William  Jonki,  D.  D.,  Bcwtos. 

**   George  W.  Blagden,       do. 

"    WiHiam  M.  Kogora,         do. 

"   Nehemiah  Adam*,  do. 

"   Rufui  Anderion,  D.  D.,  do. 

"    Uabbard  Wtiulow,  do. 

Henry  Hill.  Esq.,  do. 

Daniel  Saffbrd,  Eisq  ,  do. 

Eev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  do. 

^    Silaa  Aiken,  do. 

**    Juittu  Edwards,  D.  D.,    do. 
John  Tappan,  E«q.,  do. 

Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  Cliarieatowo. 

^   Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Andover. 

*<    Bela  B.  Edwards,  do. 

**    Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  Northboro*. 

"    David  Brij(hain,  Framingham. 

'*    Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  i!*alem. 

"    Joel  Mann,  da 

"   Oliver  Cobb,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 

"    Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Dedbam. 

**    Rodney  G.  Dennis,  W.  Brookaeld. 

"    Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  Randolph. 

'*    Reuben  Emerson,  6.  Reading. 

**   John  Cod  roan,  D.  D.,  Dorchester. 

"    Joseph  Vail  I,  Amherst. 

"    Sewall  Harding,  Medway. 
Ebencxer  Alden.  M.  D.,  Randolph. 
Rev.  Enoch  I'ond,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 

"    Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  EL 

"   Aaron  Warner,  Gilmanton,         do. 

"    Ansel  Nash,  Concord,  do. 

**    Joseph  Emerson,  Hollis,  do. 

'<    Charles  Walker,  Braltleboro',  Vt. 

"    Mark  Tucker,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

"   Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  CL 

"    Otis  Rock  wood,  Woodstock,  Ct. 

"   Eliakim  Phelps,  Delegate  from  the  Central  Ank 
Ed.  Soc.  N.  York,  and  the  Philad.  Ed.  Soe. 

**   Ansel  D.  Eddy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Delegate  from 
the  Central  Am.  Ed.  Society,  N.  York. 

**   George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  Hudson,  O. 

*<   Edward  Beeeber,  D.  D.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Honorary  Mombtro. 

Rev.  Asa  Bollard,  Boston. 

Francis  Horton,  do. 

Dorus  Clarke,      dow 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  da 

Amos  A.  Phelps,  do. 

Martin  Moore,     do. 
*'   Alexander  W.  McCIure,  Maldoo. 
**   Parsons  Cooke,  Lynn. 
"  Samuel  W.  Cozzons,  Milton. 
"   Cyrus  W.  Allen,  Norton. 
**    Joseph  Knight,  Peru. 
"   Christopher  Marsh,  W.  Rozbary. 
"    Samuel  Hopkins,  Northampton. 
"    John  C.  Phillins,  Methuen. 
**   Charles  B.  Adams,  Coventry,  R.  L 

Other  peraono  pruont  invited  to  paHicipate  in  tk§ 
deliberationt. 

Rev.  Aaitin  G.  Phelpi,  fioeUm. 
"    BetiiBUsi,  do. 
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B«v.  DftDi«l  M.  Lord,  Bo»ton. 

**    JoMph  Tracy,  do. 

■*    Caleb  Fisher,  do. 

Fardinand  Andrews,  Esq.  do. 
Bmw,  AujfQBtaii  U  Thompson,  Roxburj. 

**    Lyman  Gilbert,  Newton. 

**    Harvey  Newcomb,  W.  Necdham. 

**    JDavid  Sanrurd,  Med  way. 

**    John  Wilder.  Cambridgeport. 

**    Jeremiah  S.  xounx,  Dover,  N.  H. 

**    Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  O.,  Now  Haven,  Ct. 

•<    £11  Wbiloey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Society  not  being  present,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
'Woods,  of  Andover,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Tice  Presidents,  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Rev.  Ansel  Nash  was  chosen  cleric.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Pierce. 

Voted,  That  all  clergymen  and  laymen, 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Education 
Society,  be  invited  to  sit  with  the  meeting, 
uid  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Rev.  MeMTS.  Biagden  and  Riddel,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  Riddel,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in 
behalf  of  the  Directors,  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
the  Board  in  calling  the  meeting;;  which 
were,  in  substance,  an  apparent  diminution 
of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
in  the  Education  Society,  and  the  low  st^te 
of  its  funds.  This  statement  was  followed 
by  an  account  from  the  Socretary,  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Education  Society 
was  founded,  the  course  of  action  which  it 
has  pursued,  and  its  present  state. 

The  meeting  then  went  into  a  discussion 
of  the  following  question : 

Is  the  principUt  upon  which  the  Educa- 
tion Society  is  founded,  a  correct  one :  viz. 
that  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  of 
suitabie  intellectual  promise,  ought  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary  assistance,  in  obtaining  an 
education  for  the  ministry  ? 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  question 
was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  the 
affirmative. 

Adjoanied  to  meet  at  a  quarter  past  3, 
P.M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  and  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  question  : — 
Whether  it  is  expedient  that  any  General 
jOnanization  should  exist  for  the  above  ob- 
ject? 

The  discussion  on  this  question  was  con- 
tiooed  during  the  remainder  of  the  after^ 
aooo: 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  io  the 
evening. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Hon. 
4Stmiiel  T.  Armstrong,  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  took  the  chair. 

The  discussion,  commenced  in  the  aAer- 
noon  session,  was  resumed  ;  at  the  close  of 
which  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted 
junanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  second  question  in  the 
the  communication  of  the  Directors,  viz. 


Whether  it  is  expedient  that  any  General 
Oreanization  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  iudigent  and  pious  young  men  in 
their  education  for  the  ministry  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 
The  following  Committees  were  appointed : 

1.  On  the  principle  of  gratuitous  aid,  and 
the  expediency  of  some  General  Organiza- 
tion : 

Drs.  Woods,  Pond  and  Cobb,  Rev.  Meaan. 
N.  Adams  and  Brigham. 

2.  On  the  pref^ent  Organization  of  the 
American  Education  Society : 

Rev.  Drs.  Bacon,  Pierce,  Hitchcock,  and 
Anderson,  Rev.  Messrs.  Walker,  Aiken,  and 
B.  B.  Edwards. 

3.  To  prepare  Resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  cause  at  the  present  time 
upon  the  Christian  public,  and  especially 
upon  the  Pastors  of  the  churches : 

Rev.  Drs.  l^ord,  Goodrich  and  Tucker, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Eddy  and  Rockwood. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-monov 
morning. 

Oct.  20,  Met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Eddy. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were 
read.  « 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  following  gentlemen,  giving  reasons 
for  their  absence  from  the  meeting,  and 
expressing  their  strong  convictions  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Education  Society  as  funda- 
mental to  other  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions ;  together  with  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  system  of  Rules  and  ReguliF 
tions:  viz. 

Hon.  Charles  ikarsh,  Woodstock,  Yt. ; 
Rev.  Presidents^  Day  of  Tale  College, 
Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Hop* 
kins,  of  Williams  College ;  Rev.  Professor 
Shepard,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  ; 
Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  New  York;  Rev, 
Messrs.  Holmes  of  New.  Bedford,  Putnam 
of  Middleboro' ;  Harding  of  Princeton ; 
Farnsworth  of  Boxboro' ;  Dimmick  of  New* 
bury  port;  Todd  of  Pittstield;  Tappao  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  Barstow  of  Keene,  N.  H. ; 
Bentley  of  Harwinton,  Ct.,  and  Calhoun 
of  Coventry,  Ct. 

The  following  motion  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion : 

Resolved,  that  the  System  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  requires  revision  and  amend* 
ment. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  a  quarter  past  8 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Eliaklm 
Phelps. 

Individuals  were  called  upon  to  atate  the 
result  of  their  observation  and  reflections 
on  the  general  subject  with  regard  to  whicb 
the  meeting  was  called. 
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TIm  Committee  on  the  Principle  of  Gn- 
tuitous  aid,  and  the  expediency  of  some 
General  Organization,  made  a  Report, 
wbieb  was  recommitted  for  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  tlie  present  organiza- 
ttoo  of  the  American  Education  Society 
made  a  Report. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  the 
Boston  YouofE  Men's  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Missionary  Knowledge,  to  attend  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  before  them  tliis 
•feniog.    Whereupon, 

Voted,  That  the  business  before  the 
meeting  forbids  compliance  with  this  kind 
ievitation,  the  reception  of  which  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  Vice  President  took  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Principle  of  Gratuitous  Aid,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  some  General  Organization,  hav- 
ing been  presented  anew,  after  amendment, 
was  by  vote  laid  on  the  t^ble,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  opportunity,  before  final  ac- 
tkm  upon  it,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Report  on  the  present  organization  of  the 
Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
present  organization  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  being  under  coni>ideration. 

Voted,  That  the  different  Articles  of  said 
Report  be  coni^idered  separately. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  several 
parti  of  this  Report,  it  was  re-commit- 
ted. 

Adjourned  until  9  o*clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Oetobar  21.  Met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Knight 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were 
^etd. 

The  Report  of.  the  Committee  on  the 
present  Organization  of  the  Society,  was 
again  read,  as  amended. 

Fbfed,  That  the  several  parts  of  the 
above  Report  be  considered  separately. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  various 

I»arts  of  the  Report,  the  following  Resolu- 
ution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

RetoUfed,  That  in  the  view  of  this  meet- 
ing the  Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the 
American  Education  Society  need  revision ; 
end  that  the  whole  subject  which  has  been 
before  the  meeting,  be  committed  to  a  spe- 
eial  Committee,  to  consider  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  constitute  the  above  Committee : 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
Rot.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddy,  Rev. 


William  M.  Rogers,  Hon.  WHliem  B.  Ba^e- 
ter,  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Henry  HUl^ 
Esq.,  Charles  Stoddard,  Esq. 

The  following  Resolution  being  nioved« 
was  referred  to  the  last  named  Commitleet 
viz: 

Mesolvedf  That  the  Directors  be  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
a  more  direct  mode  ot  representation  of  the 
churches  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  a  quarter  paK  8 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  Vice  President  being  absent,  Rer. 
Dr.  Edwards  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Lord. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  Resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  &c. 
reported  an  Address  to  the  Public;  in  view 
of  which,  the  following  vote  was  pasMd 
unanimously: 

Retolzed,  That  the  Report  now  read  be 
accepted  and  printed. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  to 
be  referred  to  the  above  named  special 
Committee,  and  was  by  vote  so  referred,  viz: 

Meiolved,  That  the  annual  business  meetp 
logs  of  this  society  ought  to  be  so  const!- 
tuted  and  conducted,  as  to  secure  through 
the  attendance  of  honorary  members  or 
otherwise,  a  fair  representation  of  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  contributors  to  itf 
funds. 

Reaolved,  That  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  last  named  Committee  be  paid  from  the 
trea!»ury  of  the  society,  if  requested. 

Mesohedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  society 
be  given  to  our  friends  in  Boston,  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  in  attendanco 
on  this  meeting. 

After  a  short  time  occupied  in  remarks 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  cause,  the 
society,  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations, 
united  in  prayer  with  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis; 
and  then  adjourned  without  day. 

Ansbjl  Nash,  Clerk. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  American  Education  Society,  in  cloe- 
ing  the  labors  of  their  present  session,  would 
submit  to  the  public  a  brief  iStiUemefil  of 
the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

This  Society  was  founded  for  the  porposo 
of  giving  system  to  the  measures  of  the 
People  of  God,  for  increasing  the  numbers 
of  an  enlightened  and  pious  ministry  for  the 
service  of  the  churches. 

In  its  nature  and  design  it  is  wholly 
eutnidiary ;  and  was  never  intended  to 
weaken  the  motives  which  urge  Christian 
parents,  who  poeiess  the  means,  to  educato 
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their  chiMren  at  their  own  ezpeoM,  for  the 
service  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  church  in  every  age  must 
look  chiefly,  under  God,  to  parental  fidelity, 
for  a  aupply  of  ito  ministers.  The  Society 
was  intended  to  meet  an  existing  tcant  ;— 
to  cali  forth,  under  the  pressing  exigencies 
of  the  church,  further  aid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  great  designs  which 
Providence  has  so  plainly  set  before  us. 

Has  that  tDont  ceased  7    Have  the  exi- 
gencies which  gave  rise  to  the    Society 
passed  away?    To  this  question  we  have 
first  directed  our  attention,  with  all  the  in- 
terest which  so  momentous  a  subject  is  fit- 
ted to  create.    The  result  has  been  a  grow- 
ing conviction    on  every  mind,  that   the 
causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  continue  to  exist  in  their  full  ex- 
tent.   Though  a  few  of  our  settlements 
have  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  than  at  a 
former  period,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
the  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  our  coun- 
try, the  increasing  demand  In  our  new  set- 
tlements for  a  more  enlightened  ministry, 
end  the  widening  extent  of  the  missionary 
field  abroad,  that  the  period  is  far  distant  at 
which  our  churches  can  dispense  with  such 
an  organ  as  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, witliout  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
highest  duties  to  God  and  to  man. 

A  second  question  now  arises ;  How  far 
is  the  system  on  which  this  Society  is  con- 
ducted, of  a  nature  to  secure  the  end  for 
which  it  was  framed?    To  this  point  we 
have  given  an  attentive  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration, and  have  listened  to  every  sug- 
gestion that  could  be  made  for  its  improve- 
ment   The  system  has,  of  course,  been 
experimental  from  the  first ;  and  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances 
.    seemed  to  require.    After  a  long  and  serious 
consideration,  we  have  seen  reason  to  re- 
commend a  revision  of  the  standing  Rulos 
Slid  Regulations ;  with  a  view  to  relieve  all 
concerned  from  any  embarrassment  attend- 
ing the  present  system ;  to  enoourage  those 
who  receive  aid  in  their  efforts  for  increased 
improvement ;  and  to  give  new  assurances 
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the  cause  of  Christ.    To  aid  in  this  revision* 
have    appointed  a    large   Committee, 


we 


whose  labors  will  be  continued  during  the 
approaching  winter,  and  who  will  report  tlie 
result  of  their  inquiries  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded,  as  the  result  of 
our  deliberations,  that  the  system  can  he  so 
modified  as  to  secure  these  objects;  and 
that  if  these  objects  are  secured,  the  Socio- 
ty  will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Christian 
public.  The  ends  which  it  proposes,  com* 
mend  themselves  to  every  heart  wliich  lovee 
the  Redeemer  and  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
we  close  our  session  with  the  fullest  confi« 
dence  that  this  en^  can  be  attained  to  n 
most  animating  extent,  by  the  future  labor* 
of  the  American  Education  Society. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SPECUL  MEETING. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  fore- 
going documents,  that  the  measure  adopted 
by  the  Directors  in  calling  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society,  was  urgently  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  cause.    The  meeting 
may  be  regarded,  in  some  good  degree,  as 
an  epitome  of  the  religious  community  in 
reference  to  this  subject.    An  impression, 
with  many  individuals,  of  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections, though  not  always  definite  in  it- 
self, and  still  less  frequently  explained  to 
the  understanding  of  others,  had  neverthe- 
less availed  to  produce  a  partial  paralysis  la 
some  of  the  leading  energies  which  were 
needed  to  sustain  the  action  of  this  enterprise 
in  the  churches,  as  an  object  of  general^ 
Christian  benevolence.    One  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  meeting,  especially  with  those 
who  participated  in  the  discussions,  and  with 
those,  to  a  considerable  extent,  who  have 
seen  them  as  reported  in  the  religious  pa- 
pers, will  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  free 
interchange  of  views,  leading  to  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  merits  of  this 
cause  than  has  ever  yet  been  had  among 
the  ministers  and  the  people  generally.    As 
to  difficulties  and  objections,  these  will  no 
longer  cross  the  vision  *<  as  trees  walking. 


>» 


to  the  public,  that  assistance  shall  be  ex- 1  The  real  will  be  distinguished  from  the 


tended  only  to  those  who,  by  their  talents, 
their  diligence,  and  their  consistent  piety, 
give  promise  of  being  efficient  laborers  in 


imaginary ;  and  among  the  real,  those  which 
had  better  not  be  encountered  will  at 
length  he  separated  from  those  which  most 
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be  incidenUl  to  all  human  labors  in  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  the 
special  meetinfr,  jn  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  brouf^ht  about,  that  a  convic- 
tion of  the  indispensable  importance  of  the 
Education  Society,  in  the  system  of  means 
required  at  present  for  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  gospel  in  our  country,  will  be 
found,  after  sufficient  examination  of  the 
subject,  to  be  nearly  universal ;  and  as 
resting,  too,  not  on  speculation,  but  on  the 
solid  basis  of  experience  and  common  sense. 
The  details  of  the  plan,  in  some  important 
points  of  its  practical  application,  are  to  un- 
dergo a  careful  revision  ;  and  wherever  al- 
terations may  appear  to  be  required,  we 
may  expect  they  will  be  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
knowledge  of  all  the  interests  and  relations 
of  the  cause. 

In  this  state  of  their  affairs,  therefore,  al- 
though they  have  still  to  anticipate  a  more 
definite  and  strong  position  when  this  Com- 
mittee shall  have  matured  their  business, 
the  Directors  are  encouraged  to  look  for 
a  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  So- 
ciety on  the  part  of  those  churches  to  whom 
the  cause  will  be  presented  during  the  en- 
suing quarter.  May  not  the  Board  be  en- 
abled at  their  next  quarterly  meeting  to 
distribute  a  full  appropriation  to  the  young 
men;  who  will  then  find  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  their  winter  term  in  the  colleges 
and  Eeminaries  coming  upon  their  hands  ? 
Shall  there  not,  in  this  silent  but  efTectuai 
way,  be  an  immediate  and  encouraging 
response  given  to  the  efforts  which  the 
Directors  are  making  for  the  permanent  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  ? 


NOTES  ON  THE  CENSUS-LIFE  AND 
DEATH  OF  THE  SEXES. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  calcu- 
lations and  notes  on  the  recent  census  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  late  Cincinnati  pa- 
per. It  is  stated  that  there  occurs,  between 
15  and  25,  one  death  in  211 ;  between  25 
and  35,  one  death  in  43 ;  between  35  and 
45,  one  death  in  76 ;  between  45  and  55, 
one  death  in  54  ;  between  55  and  65,  one 
'death  in  34 ;  between  65  and  75,  one  death 
in  19;  between  75  and  85,  one  death  in 
125 ;  between  85  and  95,  one  death  in  112; 
between  95  and  105,  one  death  in  116. 


I  The  above  shows  a  less  proportion  of 
deaths  between  15  and  25,  in  proportion  to 
those  between  5  and  15,  than  the  bills  of 
mortiility  generally  show. 

From  the  age  of  35,  the  proportional 
number  of  deaths  continually  increase,  un- 
til at  the  age  of  100  but  few  remain.  The 
last  census  shows  759  persons  above  the  age 
of  100.  Notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  die  young,  yet  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  white  persons  in  the 
U.  States  are  past  the  age  of  70. 

The  laws  of  Life  and  Mortality  between 
the  sexes  are  very  remarkable.  They  may 
be  stated  thus : 

1.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  white 
population  of  the  U.  States,  the  number  of 
females  born  per  annum  is  about  twelve 
thousand  less  than  the  males.  This  deter- 
mines of  itself,  that  Polygamy  is  not  a  natu- 
ral condition  of  man,  and  that  the  laws  of 
nature  and  religion  are  the  same — that  one 
man  shall  be  (he  husband  of  one  woman. 

2.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  females 
exceed  the  males.  This  proves  that  be- 
tween birth  and  twenty,  the  mortality 
among  the  boys  has  been  much  greater  than 
that  among  the  girls. 

3.  From  20  to  40,  the  men  again  much 
exceed  the  women  ;  which  shows  that  this 
is  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  among 
women. 

4.  From  forty  to  seventy,  the  difference 
rapidly  diminishes,  the  females,  as  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  gaining  on  the  males. 
This  shows,  that  this  is  the  period  of  great- 
est danger  and  exposure  to  men — the  least 
to  women. 

From  seventy  onwards,  the  women  out- 
number the  men.  This  shows,  conclusively, 
that  relatively  speaking  in  comparison  witli 
men,  (he  healthiest  period  of  female  life  is 
the  close  of  it.  Absolutely,  however,  no 
period,  to  either  sex,  is  so  healthy  as  that 
of  youth,  the  blooming  period  of  boyhood 
and  girlhood.  The  above  deductions  of  sta- 
tistical tables  correspond  with  every  day 
observations  on  human  life.  Women  are 
exposed  to  peculiar  hazards  in  the  middle  of 
life ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  far  the  largest 
part  of  exposure,  danger  and  risk,  in  civi- 
lized nations,  fall  on  men  in  the  active  pe- 
riods of  life. 

WEALTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tub  whole  property  of  Massachusetts,  savs 
the  Boston  Times,  amounts,  according  to  the 
last  valuation,  to  ;^SOO,000,000  in  round  num- 
bers :  population  In  round  numbers 700,000,  being 
^429  nearly,  for  every  individual,  or  S2,\46  for 
every  family  of  five  persons.  The  county  of  Suf- 
folk, in  which  is  Boston,  and  which  contains 
95,773  persons,  is  valued  al  5 1 10.000,000;  while 
Essex,  with  a  population  of  94,983,  is  valued  at 
onl^r  531,692,08-i.  Hampshire,  wiih  30,897  in- 
hahiiams,  is  valued  at  57,298,351 ;  and  Barn- 
stable, with  32,584  inhabitants,  contains  property 
of  the  value  of  $i, 896,693.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween Suffolk  and  the  other  counties  is  very  great 
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Complete  list  of  the  Hemben  of  tbe  Hassacbngetts  Senate  for  184S. 


[Prepared  by  Hon.  Melatiah  Everett. 

] 

JVamM. 

Residence. 

Birth, 

Where  gradu- 
ated. 

ProfeMion. 

Suffolk. 

Francti  B.  Fay 

OhcUea 

^uthborough. 
New  York,  N.  ^ 

June  19, 1793 

Merchant 

William  J.  Habba«d 

Boston 

r.  July  3,  l«)-2 

Vale,           1820 

Lawyer 

Jo«ifthQninc]r,Jr.  Frt*. 

do 

Boston, 

Jun.  17,  ]ii02 

Harvard,     1821 

do 

Jeffrey  Richardioo 
John  B.  Wells 

do 

do 

Oct.  9,  1789 

Merchant 

do 

do 

Feb.  14,  llifJ 

Mechanic 

Bissx. 

Amofl  Abbolt 

Andover 

Andover, 

Sept.  7, 1786 

Merchant 

Robert  Cross 

Ameiburj 

Newburyport, 

July  4,  1800 

Harvard,     1819 

Lawyer 

Allen  W.  Dodge 

Ha  mi  lion 

do 

April  19,  1804 

Harvard,     1826 

Farmer 

Bichard  6.  Rogers 

Salem 

Soleni, 

June  :K),  1790 

ff 

Merchant 

John  Saffurd 

Beverly 

Hamilton, 

J  one  24, 1785 

do 

MiDOLKSES. 

Joaiah  G.  Abbolt 

Lowell 

Chelmsford, 

Nov.  1, 1815 

Harvard,     1K32 

Lawyer 

Bowon  Buckman 

Woburn 

l^xingioo, 

April  17, 1788 

Merchant 

James  Fuller 

Newton 

New  tun. 

April  26, 1784 
Nov.  36, 1796 

Farmer 

Fphraim  Merriam 

Concord 

Concord, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

do 

Fredericli  Robinson 

Charlestown 

Aug.  7,  1800 

John  P.  Tarbell 

Pepperell 

Cambridge, 

Aug.  30,  1807 

Harvard,     1828 

Farmer 

WoBCSBTEft. 

# 

James  Allen 

Oakham 

Oakham, 

Julys,  1792 

Farmer 

Alexander  De  Witt 

Oxford 

Now  Braintree, 

April  2,  1797 

do 

Aroory  Holman 

Bolton 

Bolton, 

June  17,  1796 

do 

EiDory  Wathburn 

Worcester 

Leicester, 

Feb.  14,  1800 

Williams,    1817 

Lawyer 

Stmuel  Wood 

Grafton 

GraAoo, 

Dec  16, 1793 

Merchant 

Hampihirk. 

Edward  Dickinson 

Amherst 

Amherst, 

June  1,  1803 

Yale,           1823 

Ijawyer 
Merchant 

Samuel  Williston 

Casthampton 

Easihampton, 

June  17, 1795 

Fbaivklik. 

Hoah  Wells 

Rowe 

Rowe, 

Fob.  5, 1787 

Farmer 

Jamea  White 

Northfield 

Heath, 

March  9,  1781 

do 

Hamposiv. 

Reuben  Champion 

West  Springfield 

W.  Springfield, 

June  38, 1784 

Physician 

John  Mills 

Springfield 

Sand  is  fie  Id, 

Dec.  29,  17e8 

Lawyer 

BcRKanrBE. 

Thomas  P.  Plunket 

Pittsfield 

Lenox, 

Dec  4, 1804 

Manufactoiar 

Increase  Sumner 

Great  Barringtun 

Otis, 

May  13, 1801 

Lawyer 

Norfolk. 

Melatiab  Hverelt 

W  rent  ham 

Foxboron^h, 

June  24, 1777 

Brown,        1802 

Lawyer 
Physician 

Appleton  Howe 

Weymouth 

Hopkintoo, 

Nov.  26, 179? 

Harvard,     1815 

JaoMM  M.  Bobbins 

Milton 

Milton, 

June  30,  1796 

Farmer 

Pltmootu. 

Jesse  Perkins 

No.  Bridgewater 

No.  Bridgewater,  Juno  3, 1791 

Farmer 

Beth  Sprague.  Jr. 

Duxbury 

Duxbury, 

Nov.  21, 1788 

Merchant 

BniiTot^ 

Johnson  Gardner 

Seckonk 

Rehoboth, 

Nov.  22, 1799 

Phvsietaa 

Foster  Hooper 

Fall  River 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

April  2,  1805 

Sampson  I'erkins 

Now  Bedford 

New  Bedford, 

Jan.  19, 1800 

Mechanic 

Barrstablb. 

Beth  Crowcll 

Dennis 

Dennis, 

Oct.  17, 1792 

Mariner 

Solomon  Davis 

Truro 

Truro, 

Oct.  1, 1799 

Heebanie 

NaRTOCKBT  &  DUKKS. 

Thomas  Bradley. 

Tisbary 

E^garton, 

Feb.  18, 1787 

Mariner 

Charles  Calhonn,  Clgrk. 

Boston 

Boston, 

June  34, 1797 

Total — 40.    •  Lawyer!,  4  Phfsiciant,  9  MenhantJ,  11  Fmnnen.  3  Marinen,  8  Mccbuilcs,  and  1  Mannhetmer.    TlieoldssI 
BMinber  li  65  yean  ofags,  and  tbe  youngest  is  W.    Average  age,  48  yean. 


FUNDS. 

ReceipUfor  the  October  Quarter ^  1843. 
INCOME  FROM  FUNDS  1.183  83 


LOANS  REFONDED 

LEGACIES. 

nfcrffinm'  Ufa.  MIm  TiSvinla  A.  Wilwn,  late 

or  the  Union  Chuicb.  by  Mr.  WiUian  W  il. 

son,  Ear.  80  00 

HarffOk,  Ct.  Joaeph  Battell,  Eaq.  by  Mr.  J. 

Battell,  Exr.  900  00 

TbpeJUd,  M».  MiM  Debnali  PSabody,  by  Mr. 

MtL  Psabody,  Ezr.  50 

AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

EiSBX  COUNTT  NoaTR. 

(Col.  Ebeneiar  Hale,N«wbaTy,  Tr.] 
AsMrtwry,  Soc  oi  Rev.  B.  H.  MerrUl  31  00 

De.  Weet,  P,  Ladles  and  GenL  of  Cong.  Boc  81 


784  03 


00 


60 


Essex  CooNTT  Sooth. 

(Hod.  David  Cboale,  Enez,  Tr.] 
Btvrrty,  a  I.ady  0  M 

Rodtport,  Soc.  of  Rev.W.Gale,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Oett  88  00 
WttJkom,  Ednwod  Kimball,  C^.  by  E.  Aldeo, 
M.O.  5 


Hampdsit  Courtt. 

[Mr.  Samuel  Raynold«,  Sprinffleld,  Tr.) 
JIfoRMn,  Rev.  S.  A.  Fay,  by  Rev.  A.  Naib,  Aft.  8  00 
Springfiild,  8oe.  of  Rev.  D^Oafood,  Id 

part,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eroerwm,  Act.        81  43 
7th  Ch.  and  Soc  by  do.  14  80—78  83 

Wut  SpringJiMid,  Soc.  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Wood,  in 

pait,  by  do.  61  82-ia  If 


HAMPiHiaa  CouifTT. 

[Hen.  Lewi*  Stroag,  Noithanptoo,  Tr.] 
EnJteU.  8oe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  McEwen 
HatJkU,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Neill.  In  part 
Northampton,  an  lad.  in  Rev.  Mr.  witey'a  Ch.  100  00 
iSbMhasiplon,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  While,  in  part     81  84- 
IThs  above  bj  Rtv.  Mr.  Ensamii  AgU] 


100  00 
81  87 


U 
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MtDDLBIBS  COOIITY. 

Wfinrti,  Soe.  of  R«v.  Mr.  BeanaU,  ■ddklona], 


FUNDS. 


[Not. 


300 


SBLiaiOOtCHAK.BoC.  or  MiOOLBtSK 
NOETM  ARO  VicirriTT. 

f  n«a.  JonMhaa  8.  Adanu,  Oroten,  Tr.) 

FUekl^rt,  Udiw'  Ed.  8oc  hj  Mn.  Banh  W. 

Downe,  IV.  S3  98 

irc^crvnt,  l^iM*  Ch.  Boei«t7,  bf  Mb*  Ljilia 

K«7M,  TV.  ifciougti  Rev.  Mr.  LuM  81  M — 13  78 


NOEFOLE  CODIVTT. 

f  Rtv.  John  Coriman,  D.  D.  T>orel>at«r,Tr.) 
CthanM,  floe,  of  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Babcotk,  la 

part,  to  eooat.  hint  an  U.  M.  f I  00 

Phgiorcr,  Bob.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Poor.  bal.  ofdnna.       1  00 
Mtdmag.  fBastJ  Boc  ot  Rev.  Mr.  Hanlinf  10  09 

JUmdol^.  fBoMtJ  Coair.  See. by  Dea.  R.  Baleter  47  OS 
W€wm»mlkt  Mis.  Fraooee  Craoe,  bj  Rev.  Mr. 

Perkine  1  08 

ITeyneiiA,  fNorAj  Bee.  ef  Rev.  J.  M.  Euaxj, 

bf  Mr.  tfomphiej  81  0~-171  82 


Old  CoLowr. 

[Col.  AleuiMler  Beabory,  Nev  BedfNd,  Tr.] 
,  Boc  oTRev.  L.  Bheldon 


401 


Pltmoutm  Courtt. 

(Dea.  Morton  Eddy,  Brld(«waCer,Tr.] 
mgmomth,  Mca.  Mmxj  Q.  Bhaw,  Tr.  bj  BaaJ.  Drew,  Ir.    17  50 

WoBCBaTEB  COVHTT  SoDTH. 

(Han.  Abl)ali  BIpelow,  Werceaier,  Tr.] 
Utf/ord,  Bee.  orRav.  Mr.  Long  7  81 

Rh«ob  ItLABo  State  Auxiliabt. 
(Mr.  laaae  Wlleos,  Provldeoee,  Tr.} 

Barrlttflen,  Ladlaa*  Beoev.  Aaioc.  bj  Marj  THb 
BV.  Ireaa. 

PrvfkUnea,  Ladlea*  KA.  Soe.  Rlehmond  Bt.  Ch. 
bjr  Dea.  E.  W.  Fleteber,  refunded  le  Item  bj 
a  former  benefleiarj  of  that  Bocietj  30 


8  00 


00 


tS,08S  84 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

(Prof.  William  Smyth,  Bruoav1ek,Tr.] 

Atlom.  frnm  a  friend,  hj  Rev.  0.  E.  AdaaM 

B«M,  Conf .  Ch.  and  8oe.  bv  do. 

Bknf  or,  Coiian  Boe.  by  Prof.  Pond 

ArHimiek,  Cotic  by  indiv. 

Cfterry/lrld,    do.       do.       bjr  Rev.  O.  B.  AduM 

CUeie,  Coo«.  Ch.  and  Soe. 

Gold  Pin,  rallied  at 
Dtimvnill*,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Boe. 
Bmat  MacMae,    do.  do. 

Stutportf  do.  do. 

fWloMtt,  Ladlea*  Scbelanhip,  lo  pait 
JS»n*atore*,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soc. 
Lubae,  (torn  8.  Thayer,  Kaq. 
Mntkku,  Conf .  Ch.  and  Boc 
MacUmt  Perl,    de.       do. 
Ptrry,  do.       do. 

PMnhreke,  do.       do. 

iZoMneloR,  do.       de. 

Shapltigh,  from  Rev.  Mr.  LoHnf 
WhiiMiwiU*,  Coflf .  Ch.  and  Sec 


1  00 

13  00 

800 

10  51 

48S 

90  00 

8  00 

H  34 

OSS 

ISQO 

83  00 

1  00 

90  00 

7  75 

500 

18  10 

850 

890 

I  00 

500 

#188  28 


ITBW  HAMPBH1RE  BRANCH. 

(Hon.  Samuel  Merrll,  Ceacerd,  Tr.] 

Oveer,  Ladlea'  Ed.  Boc  bf  Mr.  E.  J.  Um,  IV.  BuBbid 

Co.  Boc  98  00 

Dmritamf  Coof.  Ch.  and  Bee.  by  do.  8  78 

FitMwUUiM,  Udiaa'  Ed.  Boc.  by  B.  A.  Oereirid, 

fin.  Tr.  Cbeahlre  Co.  Anx.  48  00 

Concert  for  Collerei,  by  de.  9  68—47  88 


OilmtMlets  ffron  WorktJ  by  E.  J.  I^ae 
CWieMmiew,  fCknmj  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc 
Onai  fU/«,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soe.  t7  E.  S.  Lane 


Ibfuiiter,  OhBce/Hev.  Eden  B.  Feeler,  tecenaU  fate  M 

H.  M.  by  Rev.  A.  Naah,  AglR 
fiUZ«6ero'  BHdtt,  Cong.  Ch.  aad  Boe.  by  do. 
Jfovkinieii,  from  Mra.  Jane  BuuerMd,  by  Rev.  Mr. 

nilmliaU 
JCwne,  Ladlea'  Ed.  Boc  in  part,  to  conrt.  Mn.  Elbabelli 

P.  Banlow  a  L.  M.  by  B.  A.  Oerould,  Eaq. 
ML  Farnon,  Society  of  Rev.  Benleol  Saaith,  of  whkh 

040  la  tu  ooeat.  him  an  H.  M.  by  Rev.  A.  Naah,  Aft. 
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(Ellphalet  Terry,  Eaq.  Hartlbrd,Tr.] 
Berlin,  (Nortk  Soe. J  CoU.  in  Conf.  Bee.  by  Rcr.  Mr 
Emerton,  A|ct. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  TREADWELL,  LL.  D., 

LATE  GOVERNOR. OF  CONNECTICUT. 

[BjT  Profenor  Olmstko,  of  Yale  Collefa] 

It  has  too  long  been  supppsed  that  inilltary  achievements,  or  literary 
eminence, ' or  roinaolLc  adventiires,  furnish  the  only  suitable  themes  for 
biography.  Tjie  experiment  of  several  popular  writers  has  proved,  that 
simple  gonda^tss^  when  itstpprtraiturc  is  faithfully  drawn,  possesses  inherent 
charms,'  which,  even  in  the  creatiQns.of  fiction,  fasten  on  the  heart  of  the 
reader  the  more  in  . proportion  ^as^ its  lineaments  are  more  distinctly  dis- 
cerned. .If,  tben,' the  picture* of  goQdness,  even  in  its  simplest  forms, 
is  naturaHy  so.  pleasing  to  the  eye,,  much  more  do  we  love  to  view  it 
when  it  is-radiant  with  all  the. nobler  virtues,  which  illustrate  and  adorn 
a  public  life  of  unsullied  integrity,  .pure  patriotism,  fervent  piety,  and 
enlarged  usefulness.  Such  a  life  was  that  of  the  late  Governor  Tread- 
well. 

The  task  of  preparing  this  sketch  has  been  assigned  to  me,  because  I 
had  peculiar  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  history  and 
character,  having  passed  a  portion  of  my  childhood  and  early  youth  in  his 
family,  and  having  been  intimately  conversant  with  his  life  during  its  later 
and  more  eventful  periods.  I  acknowledge  myself,  however,  much  in- 
debted to  the  family  friends,  who  have  given  me  free  access  to  the  volu- 
minous papers  of  their  venerated  ancestor,  and  have  placed  in  my 
hands  an  autobiography  written  by  the  Governor  a  few  years  before  his 
decease. 

There  are,  moreover,  peculiar  reasons  why  the  life  of  Gov.  Treadwell 
should  be  written.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Puritan  Governors  of  Con- 
necticut ;  the  last  example  afforded  by  their  annals  of  the  union,  in  the 
person  of  the  chief  magistrate,  of  the  statesman  and  the  theologian.  His 
exclusion  from  office,  after  many  years  of  tried  and  faithful  services  to  the 
State,  constituted  the  first  departure  from  the  line  of  "  steady  habits  "  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things,  re- 
taining but  few  characteristics  of  the  ancient  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  His  history,  therefore,  involves  that  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Puritan  dynasty,  and  of  a  revolution  which  although  bloodless,  and  for  the 
most  part  peacefuli  produced  a  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  Com- 
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mon wealth  as  marked  and  real,  as  those  which  overturn  the  most  powerfal 
empires.  His  history,  moreover,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of 
those  great  efforts,  which  have  been  instituted  and  are  now  in  progress,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  to 
him,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  individual,  Connecticut  owes  the 

E>ssession  of  such  an  ample  fund  for  the  support  of  her  primary  schools, 
et  us  then  take  a  concise  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  venera- 
ble and  excellent  man. 

John  TftBAOwBLt  was  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  November 
23d,  (O.  S.)  1745.     His  father  was  a  mechanic  by  profession,  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  a  standing  among  the  most  respectable  yeomanry  of  the 
town.     Both  the  parents  were  pious,  both  lived  to  an   advanced  age,  and 
after  serene  and  useful  lives,  died  in  peace  and  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
Young  Treadwell  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  at  the 
common  village  school ;  but  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
gave  him  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education,  with  one  week  to  deliberate  on 
the  choice.     At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
entered  immediately  on  the  preparatory  studies,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  minister  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Timothy   Pitkin.     From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country  to  a  recent  period,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
clergy  to  prepare  for  college  the  youth  of  their  respective  parishes  who 
received  a  liberal  education.     This  practice,  if  less  advantageous  to  the 
pupils  than  the  opportunity  now  enjoyed  of  well  organized  preparatory 
schools,  taught  by  able  masters,  was  of  signal  service  to  the  clergy  them- 
selves.    By  this  means  they  kept  fresh  in  mind  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning,  and  many  of  them  became,  or  at  least  continued,  better  scholars 
than  the  clergy  of  the  present  day,  who,  now  the  multiplicity  of  preparatory 
schools  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  classics,  and  ele* 
mentary  branches  of  the  mathematics,  are  too  apt,  on  entering  the  ministry, 
to  lay  aside  their  collegiate  authors,  until  these  pass  into  forgetful oessL 
Our  elder  clergy,  having  fewer  new  books  and  especially  periodicals  to 
read,  kept  up  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  academic  studies^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pitkin   was  among  the  number  of  those  clergymen  who 
j[ained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  such  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  were 
required  for  entering  college.     Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  he  went  much 
further ;  for  most  of  the  Latin  poets  seemed  quite  familiar  to  him  at  the 
age  of  eighty  and  upwards,  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  just  com- 
mencing his  classical  education,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  frequently  in  his 
company,  which,  enlivened  as  it  was  with  anecdotes  of  the  times  of  Whiter 
field  (whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  house  and  heard  in  his  pulpit)  and 
of  the  scholars  and  college  incidents  of  the  'olden  time,'  possessed  a  charm 
for  the  young  seldom  equalled  in  one  so  old.     The  account  which  Mr. 
Pitkin  gave  of  the  earliest  studies  of  young  Treadwell,  coincided  with  that 
which  the  latter  gives  of  himself,  namely,  that  his  progress  was  at  first  slow 
and  discouraging,  but  that,  through  dint  of  perseverance,  they  grew  more 
and  more  easy,  and  at  last  delightful.     After  a  few  months'  close  applica- 
tion, he  read  before  his  father  and .  the  family  a  chapter  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  not  rendering  it  precisely  in  the  words  of  the  common 
translation,  his  father  expressed  much  dissatisfaction,  and  told  him  that  be 

Eew  worse  and  worse  in  reading  the  English  language  the  more  he  studied 
atin  and  Greek  ;  but  when  his  son  informed  him  that  he  read  from  the 
Greek  Testament,  he  was  delighted  to  find  him  already  so  skilled  in  the 
original  Scriptures.    At  the  close  of  about  fifteen  months^  his  precq^ 
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pronoaneed  bim  fitted  for  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College,  and  at  the 
ensuing  commencement,  in  176:),  he  was  approved  and  admitted  accord* 
ingljr,  being  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

The  remarks  which  Gov.  Tread  well  records  in  his  autobiography,  re- 
specting the  education  he  received  from  his  parents,  probably  applied 
equally  well  to  a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  pious  parents  of  that 
period.  He  observes  that  **  he*  was  early  initiated  in  the  arts  of  industry^ 
and  that  the  intervals  of  school  hours  and  vacations  were  not  suffered  to 
be  wasted  in  frivolous  amusements,  but  were  carefully  applied  to  the  labors 
of  the  farm,  and  that  he  was  trained  to  simple  and  frugal  habits.  As  bis 
parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  he  was  early  instructed  in  thf 
principles,  and  led  into  the  practice,  of  Christian  morality.  Particularly^ 
lie  was  taught  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God,  and  of  course 
that  whatever  is  asserted  in  them,  is  certainly  and  infallibly  true.  This, 
before  he  had  attended  to  the  evidence  of  divine  revelation,  be  assented  tQ 
as  true,  and  repelled  all  doubts  which  entered  his  mind  at  any  time,  with 
borrer ;  and  after  having  attended  to  the  evidence  and  found  it  satisfactory, 
be  firmly  believed  on  the  testimony  of  God.  This  belief,  when  it  had 
obtained  firm  possession  of  his  heart,  set  him  at  rest  on  many  questions, 
both  speculative  and  practical,  which  agitate  the  world  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
require  any  thing  more  to  settle  a  question  respecting  the  great  things  of 
of  religion,  than  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  He  wss  also  taught  to 
reverence  the  Sabbath,  and  the  institutions  of  secret,  family,  and  puUte 
worship. 

'*  In  childhood,  before  he  commenced  his  academical  studies,  he  was 
long  exercised  with  blasphemous  thoughts,  which,  from  their  dreadful 
nature,  their  sudden  introduction  into  the  mind,  and  the  final  opposition  of 
his  will  to  their  admission  or  conception,  he  then  believed,  and  still  believes, 
were  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  The  torture  which  these  sufieringe 
indicted  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  was  inexpressible.  The 
result  was,  a  practical  conviction  of  his  own  depravity,  and  of  the  falsitjr 
of  the  Sadducean  tenets  that  there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  and  also 
of  the  tnith  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  he  receivee 
•  commission  against  any  of  the  human  race,  who  are  not  given  up  of  God, 
is  limited  as  to  time,  manner  of  operation,  and  extent  of  influence,  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  h*s  commission  against  Job  was  limited,  first,  not  to 
touch  his  person,  and  then  to  spare  his  life  ;  and  that  Christ  has  the  same 
power  now  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  to  say  to  the  unclean  spirit,  '  Come 
out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.'  " 

In  these  remarkable  exercises  of  mind,  developed  at  an  early  age,  and 
recurring  several  times  in  the  course  of  his  youth,  the  physician  would 
perhaps  detect  symptoms  of  a  mind  laboring  under  the  temporary  influence 
of  great  nervous  debility,  or  even  of  partial  derangement 

Let  us  now  follow  the  young  student  in  his  progress  through  eollegfp 
On  his  admission  he  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  old  Latin  laws,  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  which  were  contained  the  several  certificates  required  by 
law.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Steward,  signifying  that  a  bond  had  been 
duly  delivered  to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  college  bills;  and  then  (bU 
lowed  the  Admittatur  of  the  President  and  Tutors — as  yet  Yale  College 
had  no  Professors  except  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  he  took  no  part  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  college.     As  these  old  forms  are  interesting  to 
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gradaatM  of  the  present  generation,  that  of  admission  in  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Clap,  copied  from  the  specimen  now  before  me,  is  subjoined  in  a 
note.* 

The  class  of  which  Tread  well  was  a  member,  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  college,  for  the  lat-ge  proportion  of  eminent  alumni  which  it 
produced,  among  whom,  besides  Gov.  Tread  well,  were  Judge  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  Doctor  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  CoH^e, 
Doctor  Joseph  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Emmons. 
With  these  distinguished  men,  Gov.  Tread  well  maintained  a  friendly  and 
intimate  relation  during  their  lives.  The  copy  of  the  laws  containing 
Tread  well's  admission,  affords  some  idea  of  the  course  of  studies  then 
passed  through,  constituting  the  college  education  of  those  times.  The 
printed  requisites  for  admission  were  nominally  much  the  same  as  at 
present,  but  the  actual  examinations  are  said  to  have  been  far  more  limited ; 
and  the  entire  amount  of  the  college  course  was  much  less  extensive  than 
at  present,  especially  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  however  distinctly 
enjoined  by  the  statutes,  that  throughout  the  whole  course,  each  class 
should  recite  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Wollebius,  Ames's 
Medulla,  or  some  other  theological  system  approved  by  the  President  and 
Fellows.  It  was  also  ordained,  that  all  the  students  should  use  the  Latin 
tongue  in  their  daily  conversation ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  officers 
and  students  continued  long  after  this  period  to  be  exclusively  in  Latin. 
The  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  students  and  faculty  of  Yale 
College  has  always  been  romewhat  formal ;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  manners  of  those  times  and  the  present,  that  the  exchange  of 
courtesies  is  now  understood  to  be  strictly  reciprocal,  and  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  whereas,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it  was  understood 
to  be  a  tax  due,  and  the  exact  measure  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  each  rank 
of  office  was  laid  down  by  rule,  and  the  neglect  or  violation  of  it  was  pun- 
ished by  fines  and  other  college  censures.  A  singular  practice  prevailed 
at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  aflerwards,  of  subjecting  Freshmen  lo 
the  authority  of  the  upper  classes,  a  practice  countenanced  by  the  laws 
with  the  view  of  inculcating  humility.  They  were  liable  to  be  sent  on  the 
roost  triffing  errands,  and  under  the  head  of  '  advice,'  were  subjected  to 
the  grossest  personal  insult  and  abuse.  A  Freshman  no  sooner  entered 
college,  than  he  was  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  his  superiors,  charged 
with  some  high  misdemeanor,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
Before  such  a  court  young  Tread  well  was  summoned,  but  his  native 
jealousy  of  his  rights,  and  firmness  in  maintaining  them,  (traits  of  char- 
acter which  appeared  afterwards  in  a  higher  sphere  of  action,)  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  developed  to  induce  him  to  challenge  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  accusers  as  illegally  exercised,  and  to  withdraw  abruptly  from  their 
presence.  He  observes,  that  for  this  assertion  of  his  independence,  he 
afterwards  suffered  much  persecution. 

*  Collegii  Talensis,  Sepf*"  80, 1763. 

Syngrmpha  wciuidam  has  leget,  pro  Johanne  Treadwell,  admiHtonis  candidato,  data 
astmibi, 

JoN.*^  Fitch,  Dispensatori, 

Collegii  Yalensis,  Sepf^  30^-  1763tio. 
Admittatur  Jobaanes  Treadwell,  CoUegii  Talensis  Alumnas. 

THOMAS  CLAP,  Pnues. 
Richard  Woodhull, 
JoHATBAS  Ltji AH,        V  TutoreM, 
Ebmssbe  K.  Whtts, 
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"  In  the  year  17d5  or  1766,  a  combination  of  the  students,  embracing 
nearly  the  whole,  was  formed  with  the  view  of  driving  President  Clap  from 
office.  They  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  for  that  purpo!>e, 
taking  the  gr<Aind,  that  the  President  was  evidently  superannuated,  and 
being  in  his  dotage,  showed  partiality  in  his  treatment  of  the  students. 
This  proceeding  was  very  grievous  to  that  learned  and  pious  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  institution,  who  was  sensible  that  his  liberal  benefactions, 
and  laborious  and  faithful  services  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years,  merited 
a  different  treatment  from  the  members  of  the  college,  and  its  friends  and 
patrons.  However,  it  had  the  effect  intended  ;  the  good  man  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Daggett  in  1766.  Tread  well 
signed  the  petition,  but  as  he  has  often  said,  he  was  unable  to  justify  it  on 
the  ground  assumed,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  petition  of  the  undergraduates, 
he  well  knew,  would  have  had  little  weight,  had  it  not  been  supported 
by  a  prejudice  against  the  President,  which  had  become  very  general. 
Whether  this  step,  under  the  circumstances,  was  vindicable  or  not,  he  ever 
thought  that  President  Clap  was  deeply  injured."  * 

*'  Mr.  Treadwell  considered  his  advantages  for  religious  instruction  and 
improvement,  as  far  more  valuable  than  those  for  pursuits  merely  scientific, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  objects  of  religion  are  superior  to  those  of 
science.  He  highly  prized  the  truly  apostolic  teaching,  counsels,  and  ex- 
hortations of  President  Clap,  and  the  systematic  and  discriminating  sermons 
of  Professor  Daggett.  These  solemn  religious  seasons  he  constantly  at- 
tended, and  in  view  of  the  great  things  of  God,  he  was  often,  if  not  ha- 
bitually, deeply  impressed  ;  but  having  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  President 
Edwards  on  the  terms  of  church  communion,  and  doubting  with  respect  to 
*  his  qualifications,  he  neglected  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  while  a 
member  of  college.  At  the  public  commencement  in  1767,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house."^ 

In  his  college  studies,  Mr.  Treadwell  was  patient,  persevering,  and 
thorough,  but  unambitious  of  distinction,  and  rather  solid  than  brilliant. 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Edwards  on  the  Will,  were  then 
studied  classically.  To  these  profound  works  he  applied  his  mind  with 
ardor  and  avidity,  being  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  ;  and  they  gave  a  per- 
manent complexion  to  his  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  mind. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Treadwell,  finding  himself  presumptive  heir  of 
a  considerable  patrimony,  and  his  father  advanced  in  life,  and  needing  his 
society  and  aid,  relinquished  all  views  of  a  professional  life,  for  which  he 
supposed  himself  not  well  qualified  by  nature,  having  few  of  the  gifts  of 
oratory,  and  being  'diffident  of  his  powers  of  acting  to  advantage  as  a 
public  speaker.  Still,  he  read  law  with  an  eminent  jurist,  (Judge  Hosmer 
of  Middletown,)  who  pronounced  him  qualified  for  the  practice ;  but  having 
it  in  view  to  enable  himself  the  better  to  act  the  part  of  a  useful  citizen, 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  professional  life,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
father,  laboring  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  keeping  a  village  school 
in  the  winter.  # 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Treadwell, 
at  this  period,  than  the  idea  of  advancing  through  numerous  gradations  of 
office  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  or  of  occupying  so  many  con- 
spicuous stations  in  the  religious  community  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons 

*  Aotobiofnpby. 
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for  desiring  that  some  portion  of  our  educated  young  men,  especimlly  when 
blessed  with  competency.,  should  return  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  intelligent  and  ui^eful  citizens.  Such,  in  many  instances, 
have  furnished  the  best  patriots,  and  proved  the  greateA  ornaments  of 
society.  That  Mr.  Tread  well  was  accounted  a  good  scholar,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  receiving  from  President  Daggett  an  invitation  to  become  a 
tutor  in  Yale  College ;  but  in  forming  a  final  estimate  of  his  scholarship 
we  may  remark,  that  he  ever  retained  all  the  learning  he  had  acquired, 
and  constantly  added  to  his  stored  through  life.  It  is  too  common  among 
the  educated  men  of  the  present  day,  whether  they  enter  the  learned  pro* 
fessions  or  not,  to  quit  their  hold  of  academic  studies,  the  moment  of 
leaving  college.  Their  libraries  contain  few  or  none  of  their  college 
books,  and  they  suflfer  a  great  part  of  what  they  once  learned  of  the 
classics,  or  the  sciences,  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Hence,  among  our  8tate»» 
men,  our  jurists,  our  physicians,  and  even  our  clergy,  we  have  few  scholars. 
Indeed,  of  late  years,  the  proportion  is  believed  rather  to  have  diminished 
than  increased.  Newspa|)ers  and  political  pamphlets  engross  the  leisure 
of  civilians  ;  religious  periodicals,  that  of  clergymen.  It  were  much  to  be 
desired,  that  every  graduate  should  retain,  as  the  foundation  of  his  library, 
a  complete  set  of  his  college  books;  that  he  should  early  commence,  and 
ever  continue,  the  practice  of  a  frequent  and  almost  daily  perusal  of  some 
portion  of  the  classics  ;  that  he  should  hold  stated  reviews  of  the  scientific 
works  he  studied  in  college,  and  should  often  re-peruse  his  notes  on  the 
lectures  he  attended  ;  and  that  he  should  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  con- 
suiting  all  his  academic  authorities  as  special  occasions  occur.  The  time 
such  a  practice  would  require  to  be  taken  from  the  demands  of  business, 
or  from  reading  strictly  professional,  need  not  be  so  much  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  either ;  while  its  advantages  would  be  felt  by  the  private 
gentleman  in  increasing  his  intelligence  and  capacity  for  usefulness,  and 
tn  refining  his  taste,  and  by  the  professional  man  in  invigorating  his  powers, 
embellishing  his  performances,  and  increasing  his  reputation.  Nor  would 
the  faithful  adoption  of  the  practice  here  recommended,  limit  itself  to  the 
review  of  classical  or  scientific  studies  once  learned  ;  but  it  would  inspire 
a  love  of  learning,  and  awaken  k  curiosity  to  advance  still  further  into  the 
field  of  knowledge. 

The  practice  in  question  was  diligently  pursued  by  Gov.  Treadwell.  At 
«very  subsequent  period  of  life,  he  frequently  read  the  Latin  poets,  par- 
ticularly Virgil  and  Horace  ;  he  often  perused  some  of  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  and  has  lefl  in  his  own  hand  a  well-written  translation  of  the  tract 
De  Amicitia,  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  When  addressed, 
while  Governor  of  the  State,  by  a  learned  foreigner  then  resident  in  this 
country,  in  a  Latin  epistle,  he  was  able  to  reply  in  the  same  language.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  is  found  among  his  writings,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
very  competent  judge,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed with  correctness  and  some  degree  of  elegance.  He  occasionally 
read  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  his  Greek  T-estament  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  his  other  books,  his  daily  manual.  Among  his  papers,  also,  are  a  num- 
ber of  solutions  of  Geometrical  problems,  apparently  written  in  middle 
life,  which  indicate  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.  To  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Surveying,  he  gave 
particular  attention,  and  was  master  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  able 
to  measure  a  piece  of  land,  and  compute  its  contents  with  accuracy.  Al- 
gebraic processes  frequently  enter  into  his  calculations,  which  indicate  that 
fae  retained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Algebra.    In  gramBiar 
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and  compoeition,  he  excelled,  and  id  English  literature  his  reading  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  acquainted  with  tlie  best  authors  in  our  language. 
He  particularly  delighted  in  works  of  biography,  as  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  was  fond  of  well- written 
books  of  Travels.  The  elder  English  poets,  especially  Milton  and  Young, 
he  frequently  read  aloud,  and  with  that  full  expression  of  their  meaning 
which  indicated  that  he  both  understood  and  felt  their  beauties.  The 
deep  stream  of  religious  sentiment  running  through  these  poems,  consti* 
tuted,  however,  their  principal  charm  for  him  ;  for  works  of  mere  imagi* 
nation  he  probably  had  little  relish.  Moral  beauty  and  sublimity  were 
much  better  adapted  ^th  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  his  habits 
of  life,  than  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  art  and  nature. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  Gov.  Tread  well  as  a  scholar,  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  memoir,  because  it  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  ability  which 
he  displayed  in  discharging  the  various  public  duties  that  devolved  upon 
him,  both  in  church  and  state.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  represent 
him  as  a  great  and  accomplished  scholar ;  this  was  not  to  be  expected, 
either  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  his  perceptions,  or  from  his 
manner  of  life  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  few  if  any  of  our  chief 
magistrates  have  retained  more  fully  the  acquisitions  of  their  youth,  or 
distinguished  the  later  periods  of  life  by  more  solid  learning. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Treadwell  had  finished  read* 
ing  law  with  Judge  llosmer,  and  come  to  live  with  his  aged  parents. 
Having  at  his  disposal  an  income  sufficient  for  a  moderate  support,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  family  state,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Miss  Dorothy  Pomeroy,  a  young  lady  of  Northamptom  of  good  family,  and 
high  personal  accomplishments,  and  not  the  less  precious  in  his  eyes,  for 
having,  when  very  young,  listened  to  the  preaching  and  pastoral  counsels 
of  the  great  President  Edwards.  Feeling  now  the  necessity  of  some  fixed 
and  productive  employment,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  in  trade  expe-* 
rienced  by  several  merchants  of  his  native  town,  he  resorted  to  the  same 
employment  But  through  want  of  experience,  and  probably  want  of  a 
natural  tact  for  such  business,  his  adventure  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
came  near  sacrificing  in  this  experiment  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
fortune.  By  a  happy  expedient  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre,  then  in  great 
demand  lor  the  use  of  the  army,  near  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  extricated  himself  from  his  pecuniary  liabilhies,  but  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  furtlier  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  merchant. 

Of  the  birth  and  early  death  of  his  first  child,  an  event  which  produced 
a  remarkable  impression  upon  his  character,  we  find,  in  the  autobiography, 
the  following  account.  *' On  the  28ih  of  November,  1771,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  daughter,  who,  to  the  fond  partiality  of  the  parents,  appeared 
to  be  uncommonly  forward  and  engaging.  Her  health  was  perfect  until 
she  was  about  two  years  and  three  months  old,  when  she  was  seized  witli 
a  fever  which  proved  incurable.  She  languished  under  extreme  distress* 
for  twenty  days  and  then  expired.  The  anxiety  and  grief  of  the  parents,, 
witnessing  the  fatal  progress  of  the  malady,  can  be  better  conceived  thai» 
expressed.  The  father,  especially,  was  deeply  sensible  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  upon  him.  He  had  neglected  to  dedicate  himself  and  bis  dear 
ofispring  to  God  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  covenant.  He  knew  that  hia 
child  inherited  from  him  a  sinful  and  depraved  nature,  and  was  of  course 
by  nature  a  child  of  wrath  ;  that  if  it  was  saved  it  must  be  as  a  sinner 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  that 
altfaoagh  God  is  a  sovereign,  and  might,  through  the  alKsafficient  atone* 
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ment  of  Christ,  save  all  infanta,  and  indeed  all  men,  without  die  interren- 
tton  of  means,  if  he  were  pleased  so  to  do,  yet  he  was  not  bound  in  justice 
to  do  it,  nor  was  it  certain  that  any  were  saved  without  the  use  of  means, 
either  employed  by  themselves  personally,  or  if  incapable  of  this,  by  their 
constituted  representatives.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  infant  children  of 
believers  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism ;  that  when  dedicated  to  God  in 
that  ordinance,  the  dedication  would  be  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
in  the  parent,  and  also  a  mean  of  salvation  to  the  offspring,  which  God 
might  bless  for  that  purpose,  and  hopefully  would,  especially  if  taken  away 
in  infancy  ;  and  that  to  neglect  this  mean  of  salvation,  was  in  the  parent 
the  worst  of  cruelly.  In  this  extremity  he  could  do  nothing  more,  and 
certainly  nothing  less,  than  in  an  act  of  solemn  worship  with  his  wife  by 
themselves,  dedicate  himself  and  his  dying  child  to  God  through  Christ, 
committing  it,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  into  his  hands,  and  fervently  begging 
for  its  sanctification  and  eternal  salvation ;  and  that  his  sinful  neglect 
might  not  be  imputed  to  him,  or  issue  in  the  eternal  loss  of  his  dear 
offspring.  His  peace  of  mind  was,  in  a  good  measure,  restored,  and  the 
child  soon  after  died  ;  and  the  parents  hope  in  God  that  it  has  gone  to  rest. 
The  result  of  this  trying  scene  was  so  thorough  a  conviction  of  his  duty, 
that  soon  aAer,  although  with  a  trembling  heart,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  hid  faith  in  Christ,  and  joined  the  church  then  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin." 

Now  opened  the  great  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution, — an  event 
which  aroused  the  young  men  of  our  country  to  a  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  civil  liberty,  inspired  them  with  unwonted  determination  to  defend 
their  just  rights,  and  awakened  in  the  ingenuous  bosom  of  youth  new  and 
lolly  emotions  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Tread  well,  then  about  thirty  years  old, 
the  father  of  a  rising  family,  and  the  possessor  of  a  paternal  inheritance 
endeared  to  him  by  all  the  fond  associations  of  childhood  and  youth,  was 
placed  precisely  in  those  circumstances  which  have  ever  been  considered 
most  auspicious  to  the  love  of  country  ;  while  his  natural  sense  of  justice, 
which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  had  felt  to  be  outraged  by 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  conspired  with  a  disposition 
by  nature  inflexible,  or  (as  he  says)  obstinate,  to  stimulate  him  to  embark 
all  his  energies  and  hopes  in  the  **  grand  and  glorious  struggle  for  freedom.'' 
His  zeal  and  patriotic  efforts,  were  first  exercised  among  his  neighbors  and 
townsmen ;  and  the  records  of  the  town  of  Farmington  bear  emphatic 
testimony,  in  several  remarkable  productions  of  his  pen,  preserved  there, 
both  to  the  ardor  and  the  ability  with  which  he  met  the  frowns  of  tyranny, 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  active  part  he  took  in  these 
measures,  shortly  introduced  him  into  political  life,  and  opened  to  him 
unexpectedly,  a  career  of  civil  offices  more  numerous,  and  in  the  aggregate 
perhaps  more  important,  than  were  ever  held  by  any  other  individual  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  account  of  his  entrance  upon  this  new  scene, 
we  copy  from  the  autobiography. 

**  In  the  year  1774  and  1775,  Mr.  Treadwell,  having  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  entered  with  zeal  into  the  measures  adopted 
to  carry  into  effect  the  *  Association'  recommended  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cnmmittee  of 
Inspection  and  Correspondence,  who,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  exercised 
a  new  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  the  people,  to  compel 
them,  by  withdrawintr  from  them  social  intercourse,  or  publishing  their 
names  as  enemies  of  the  common  cause,  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Congress.    In  two  instanceS|  he  joined  numerous  bodies  of  the 
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mobility  to  discipline  tories,  and  to  extort  from  them  a  humble  retractioo 
of  their  errors  in  principle  and  practice.  He  was,  however,  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  violent  and  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings, and  thenceforth  declined  aiding  or  countenancing  such  as* 
semblies.  This,  for  a  time,  clouded  his  popularity  ;  but  in  the  end  it  bad 
a  salutary  influence,  and  rather  elevated  than  depressed  the  estimation  io 
which  he  was  held.  In  September,  1776,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  the  town  of  Farmington  in  the  General  Assembly^  a  situation  which 
be  held  by  successive  elections,  with  the  exception  of  one  session,  until 
1785,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  one  of  the  As$istcaUs^  a  name 
then  given  to  the  Senators  or  Governor's  Ck>uncil." 

Over  this  body  presided  in  person  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
elder  governor  Trumbull,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation  for  erudition^ 
native  dignity  of  character,  and  patriotic  zeal.  Such  was  his  efficiency 
and  promptitude,  that  Gen.  Washington  averred  that  he  applied  to  him  for 
aid  with  more  confidence  of  certain  and  ready  success,  than  to  any  other 
civil  magistrate  in  the  nation.  The  Council  was  small,  consisting  of  only 
twelve  men  exclusive  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor ;  but  they 
were  men  generally  culled  from  those  who  had  established  their  character 
for  ability  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  by  a  long  course  of  services  in  the 
lower  house.  They  were  therefore  men  of  age,  of  experience  in  legisla- 
tion,  and  of  tried  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  State ;  and  probably  no 
company  of  civilians,  in  equal  numbers,  ever  displayed  more  of  true  sena- 
torial dignity.  Mr.  Tread  well,  by  successive  annual  elections,  continued 
one  of  the  Assistants  until  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor,  still  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  now  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Governor.  At  this  post,  he  remained  until  1609,  when 
he  became  Governor  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  various  other  employments,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, which  it  is  necessary  to  review  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character  and  public  services. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  appointed  Cleric  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
the  District  of  Farmington,  which  office  he  held  until  May,  1784,  when  be 
was  constituted  by  the  legislature  Judge  of  this  court.  In  that  office  he 
remained  until  1810,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  making  with  the  previous 
period  of  seven  years  of  his  clerkship,  thirty-three  years  of  service  in  this 
important  and  interesting  station.  Of  all  the  civil  offices  with  which 
Gov.  Tread  well  was  invested,  this  was  to  him  the  most  agreeable.  The 
district  was  larffe,  rich,  and  populous,  and  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate 
constitutes  the  incumbent  the  public  guardian  and  protector  of  all  widows 
and  orphans,  and  the  arbiter  of  numerous  rights  involved  in  the  execution 
of  wills,  and  the  settlement  of  estates,  a  class  of  duties  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  perfect  ac- 
quaintance he  had  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  with  all  the 
means  provided  by  law  for  securing  the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
adjusting  the  respective  claims  of  heirs ;  the  skill  and  facility  acquired  by 
long  experience ;  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  which  found  a  de- 
lightful exercise  in  guarding  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  fatherless ;  the 
entire  confidence  reposed  throughout  the  district  in  his  long-tried  wisdom, 
justice,  and  humanity  ;  the  retired  and  unostentatious  nature  of  the  duties 
themselves,  so  consonant  to  his  taste :  these  all  contributed  to  render  the 
duties  of  the  Court  of  Probate  his  favorite  and  delight. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Tread  well  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for 
the  County  of  Hartford,  having  been  many  years  one  of  the  Juatices  of 
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the  qtioram  in  the  same  court.  After  he  was  eleeted  Lieutenant  Governor , 
in  1798,  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  County  Court  was  still  renewed  ; 
but  having  at  this  time  numerous  public  emplojnienis,  he  declined  serving 
further  in  that  capacity.  At  the  time  when  he  was  chosen  Assistant  in 
1785,  the  Governor  and  Council  were  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and 
the  dernier  resort  in  all  questions  of  law  or  equity,  brought  before  them  by 
writ  of  error  or  complaint.  Of  course  he  was,  ex  officio,  a  jadge  of  this 
eoort,  and  continued  such  until  it  was  reorganized  in  1806,  embracing  a 
{>eriod  of  twenty  years. 

Being  in  the  year  1793,  one  of  the  six  senior  Assistants,  who,  together 
with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  constituted  the  civil  part  of 
the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  he  became,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  that 
board,  and  continued  a  member  for  eighteen  years.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  a  con»- 
mittee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Corporation,  besides  the  Presi- 
dent,  to  whom  the  care  and  interests  of  the  College  are  especially  confided 
during  the  recess  of  the  board,  and  upon  whom,  in  fact,  devolves  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  concerns  and  management  of  the  institation, 
except  the  immediate  government  and  instruction,  which  are  delegated  to 
the  faculty.  Gov.  Tread  well  was  always  distinguished  as  emphatically  a 
**  working  man "  in  whatever  committee  he  acted,  whether  the  objects 
were  political,  literary,  or  religions ;  and  those  who  had  the  best  opportnni- 
ties  of  observing  him  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  Yale 
College,  have  repeatedly  testified  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  members  of  that  Committee  the  College  has  ever  bad. 
His  practical,  business  habits,  extending  to  the  minutest  details ;  his  in- 
dustry  and  thorough  application  in  the  execution  of  every  public  trust ;  bis 
love  of  learning,  and  high  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world  ;  his  filial  attachment  to  his  venerable  Alma  Mater ;  and  finally 
that  disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit  which  placed  him  high  among  the 
few,  who  work  as  willingly  and  faithfully  for  the  public  as  for  themselves ; 
all  these  qualities  united  to  form  the  character  which  he  ever  exhibited,  as 
one  of  the  special  guardians  of  Yale  College.  The  fond  partiality  with 
which  he  regarded  the  institution,  and  the  sedulous  care  and  watchfnl 
anxiety  with  which  he  entered  into  all  its  interests,  are  well  known  and 
Temembered  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  ;  and  the  following  notice  which 
he  takes  in  his  autobiography  of  this  portion  of  his  useful  labors,  falls  far 
below  his  just  meed  of  praise. 

**  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important  concerns  that  came  under 
his  cognizance,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  board  or  of  the  committee ; 
among  which,  beside  the  ordinary  business  of  adjusting  claims,  drawing  or- 
ders, ascertaining  from  numerous  estimates  the  price  of  commons,  auditing 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  preparing  business  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  were  the  erection  of  three  of  the  largest  college  buildings  and 
the  President's  house— concerting  measures  preparatory  to  the  agency  to 
Europe  *  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  library — adjusting  and  settling 
the  agent's  accounts  on  his  return — and  superintending  the  college  fkms 
and  collecting  the  annual  rents."  We  will  only  add,  that  the  compensar 
tion  for  these  various  services,  which  were  continued  for  so  many  yearn, 
was  in  many  cases  nothing  at  all,  and  in  othef  cases  so  small  as  to  aflbrd 
no  adequate  motive  or  reward ;  and  therefore  the  unwearied  efibrts  of  this 
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good  man  fot  the  proeperiCy  of  Yale  College,  may  be  justly  considered  a« 
eootributions  to  the  caase  of  learning. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  he  was  the  leading  agent  in  planning  and 
building  the  old  State  Prison  of  Connecticut,  and  acted  for  nineteen  years 
as  one  of  the  three  who  constituted  the  ''  Board  of  Overseers."  Detailed 
reports  were  annually  rendered  by  him  to  the  legislature,  of  the  msDager 
inent  and  concerns  of  the  prison  ;  and  although  the  system  of  prison  disr 
cipline  adojpted  was  much  less  eligible  than  that  effected  by  the  exertioof 
of  a  few  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  present  day,  still  it  is  granted 
that  the  board  of  overseers  of  this  prison  discharged  their  duty  with  great 
humanity  to  the  convicts,  and  faithfulness  to  the  public  interests. 

But  a  more  important  and  interesting  agency  which,  at  this  period  of 
life,  engrossed  much  of  the  attention  and  zeal  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Tread  well, 
was  that  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut  School 
F\md.  As  a  genuine  republican  and  friend  of  equal  rights,  in  the  truest 
and  besi  sense,  he  embarked  with  all  his  energy  and  his  warmest  affections, 
ID  the  promotion  of  an  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  to  diffuse  over 
the  whole  State,  and  to  extend  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters  alike,  the 
blessings  of  common  school  education, — to  render  them  in  fact  (as  the 
Governor  many  years  since  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  writer) 
free  tu  the  common  air.  So  decided  has  the  sentiment  ever  been  in  Con- 
necticut, in  favor  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  whatever 
fimds  have  been  at  any  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  have  been, 
with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
comrooD  schools.  In  the  year  1 733,  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  seven  townships 
in  the  western  part  of  the  colony,  were  divided  among  the  towns ;  tha 
interest  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  forever.  In  tbe 
jear  1765,  certain  sums  of  money  due  for  excise  on  goods,  were  divided  in 
the  same  manner.  But  what  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut  scbael 
fund,  was  money  received  for  lands  belonging  to  that  State  lying  in  the 
Bortlieastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  sale  of  these  lands  was 
effected  in  the  year  1795,  for  $1,200,000.  The  interest  of  this  fund,  afl«r 
aauch  debate  in  the  legislature,  where  several  projects  of  somewhat  different 
kinds,  were  very  ampiy  discussed,  and  after  great  popular  excitement,  was 
finally  appropriated  to  the  favorite  object ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  present 
constitution  of  the  State  was  formed,  this  fund  was  irrevocably  devoted  lo 
the  same  purpose.*  In  these  negotiations.  Gov.  Tread  well  had  a  west 
important  agency.  He  drew  the  bill  for  the  application  of  the  fund  ;  wns 
the  leading  commissioner  in  effecting  the  sale  of  the  lands ;  took  the  origi- 
nal bonds,  and  ailer  reporting  to  the  legislature  the  results  of  these  laborious 
and  responsible  transactions,  received  strong  testimonials  of  their  approba- 
tion, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  '*  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School 
Fond,"  who  were  invested  with  extensive  powers,  which  they  continued  .4o 
exercise  until  the  extent  and  complication  of  the  transactions  required  the 
whole  time  of  an  agent,  when  the  Hon.  Janies  Hiilhouse,  then  Senator  in 
Congress,  was  appointed  **  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,"  and  deVoted 
himself  to  its  interests  with  his  well-known  faithfulness  and  energy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  numerous  and  responsible  civil  empioymenis, 
Lieut.  Gov.  Tread  well  was  extensively  engaged  in  theological  writings  and 
tcclesimstical  proceetUngs.  He  had  from  early  life  been  fond  of  his  pen. 
Me  says  of  himself  in  reviewing  bis  life,  that  his  most  delightful  employ- 
ment bad  been  writing,  as  occasion  prompted,  on  the  great  and  distin- 
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goinhing  troths  of  revealed  religion.  His  reading  also,  altfaoagh  occasion- 
ally, as  has  been  roentioned,  wandering  into  the  regions  of  classical  and 
English  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences,  was  habitually  theological. 
*'  From  his  youth,"  he  observes,  *'  he  was  attentive  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge,  by  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  He  early  adopted  the  practice 
of  reading  the  epistles,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  connected  dis- 
course, and  often  at  a  single  sitting,  read  through  an  epistle  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  design  of  the  writer,  and  the  various 
parts  and  connection  of  the  argument  adduced  to  establish  it.  This 
course,  which  he  found  beneficial,  he  continued  until,  with  what  he  expe- 
rienced in  his  own  heart,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  that  system  of  doctrines  called  '  Calvinistic,'  or  the  '  doctrines 
of  grace.'  These  sentiments  were  confirmed  by  pretty  extensive  reading  in 
the  latter  periods  of  life,  of  the  works  of  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Bt^llamy, 
Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Smalley,  and  other  distinguished  New 
England  divines,  who,  by  their  reasonings,  have  combatted,  and,  so  far  as 
depends  on  argument,  wholly  subverted  the  foundations  of  the  Arminian 
and  Antinomian  heresies,  which  more  or  less,  as  a  secret  leaven,  |>ervade 
the  works,  even  of  many  Calvinistic  European  divines  of  modern  times.*' 

In  founding  and  sustaining  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  Lieut. 
Gov.  Tread  well  also  bore  an  active  and  important  part.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  successive  annual  re-elections, 
continued  to  preside  over  it  for  many  years.  This  was  the  oldest  mission- 
ary society  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  no  missionary 
association,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  ever  accomplished  more  ^ood  than 
this.  As  several  documents  found  among  the  papers  of  Gov.  Treadwell, 
afford  the  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  this  earliest  missionary  society, 
we  may  be  allowed  a  remark  or  two  on  this  subject,  intimately  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  life  and  character  under  review. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the 
northern  half  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  all 
Western  New  York,  were  **New  Settlements,"  sparsely  inhabited  by 
recent  emigrants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  from  Connecticut.  la 
1788,  the  General  Association  of  that  State  debated  the  expediency  of 
sending  missionaries  among  them,  and  recommended  to  the  local  associa- 
tions to  send  their  own  ministers  to  make  temporary  tours  among  them. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  those  associations 
for  one  year.  But  as  this  plan  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, it  could  not  be  prosecuted ;  and  in  1701  the  General  Association 
took  the  subject  again  into  consideration,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
several  associations  ''  to  express  their  views  concerning  the  most  proper 
and  feasible  mode  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  new  settlements,  and  to 
communicate  them  to  the  next  general  association."  This  was  accor- 
dingly done;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  general  association,  at  their 
session  in  1792,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  authorize  a  general 
contribution  throughout  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  mission- 
aries to  the  new  settlements,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  association, 
and  of  supplying  the  pulpits  of  the  missionaries  during  their  absence  from 
their  respective  congregations.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  leave  ob- 
tained to  take  up  contributions  in  the  various  congregations  of  the  State, 
for  three  successive  years.  The  governor  issued  his  proclamation,  both 
certifying  to  the  authority  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  recommending 
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the  object  to  the  warm  support  of  the  good  people  of  the  State.    The  first 
year,  the  sum  raised  was  .£380  135.  Hd. 

A  generous  contribution  having  furnished  the  means,  the  general  asso* 
ciation,  at  their  next  session,  in  June,  1793,  proceeded  to  appoint  mission- 
aries. The  clergy  who  led  in  this  noble  and  benevolent  enterprise,  were 
some  of  the  most  revered  fathers  of  the  church.  The  committee  of  the 
association,  who  were  especially  instrumental  in  carrying  these  measures 
into  effect,  were  President  Stiles,  Doctor  Trumbull,  Doctor  Edwards,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Bray.  They  determined  on  sending  ordained  ministers,  and 
experienced  pastors,  deeming  such  the  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  new 
settlements,  where,  *'  beside  preaching  the  gospel,  the  missionary  would 
have  to  administer  the  sbals  of  the  covenant,  to  gather  and  organize 
churches,  and  perhaps  to  ordain  ministers."  It  'was  also  one  principal 
object  of  the  missionaries,  to  express  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  settle- 
ments the  importance  of  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which,  it  was 
thought,  candidates  could  not  so  well  urge  as  a  settled  pastor  could  do  it. 

The  ministers  who  actually  went  forth  on  this  first  American  mission, 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Huntington,  Ammi  R.  Robbins,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  Samuel  Eells,  Aaron  Kinne,  John  Shepherd, 
Peter  Starr,  and  Benjamin  Wooster.  The  great  frugality  with  which  the 
contributions  of  the  churches  were  husbanded,  as  well  as  the  singleness  of 
purpose  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  is  evinced  by  the  low  rate  of  their 
compensation.  They  were  allowed  only  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  week 
for  their  services,  while  they  provided  their  own  conveyance,  and  bore 
their  own  travelling  expenses.  They  usually,  however,  obtained  their  food 
and  lodging  gratuitously  among  the  people  where  they  labored.  Four 
dollars  per  week  more  were  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
pulpits  while  absent.  During  many  years  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  numbers  of  the  clergy  of  that  State 
left  their  people  and  performed  missionary  tours,  for  a  limited  time,  among 
the  new  settlements.  These  were  afterwards  extended  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  especially  the  eastern  part,  called  New  Connecticut.  The  benefits 
which  have  actually  resulted  from  these  measures  are  such,  and  at  lenst  aa 
great,  as  were  anticipated  by  their  pious  and  benevolent  projectors.  They 
prevented  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  settlements  from  ever  learning  to  live 
without  the  gospel,  or  to  bring  up  their  families  ignorant  of  its  blessed  min- 
istrations ;  they  bound  the  emigrants  in  closer  ties  than  ever  to  their  native 
State,  which  manifested  for  them  an  interest  so  truly  parental ;  and  they 
inspired  in  the  rising  generation  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  of  which  their  first  impressions  were  derived  from 
men  of  such  holy  and  benevolent  character,  as  were  the  first  missionaries. 
No  cause  has  been  more  influential  than  this  in  producing  that  reciprocal 
interest,  which  has  ever  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Western  New 
York  and  Ohio  and  those  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  bright  villages  distin- 
guished from  afar  by  the  spires  of  temples,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
parent  State,  which  now  adorn  those  regions  where  the  agents  of  the  first 
missionary  society  followed  their  brethren  into  the  wilderness,  still  bear  the 
most  decisive  and  delightful  testimony  to  the  value  of  their  labors. 

To  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  was  owing  the 
establishment  of  that  able  and  useful  periodical,  the  Connecticut  JEvan" 
gelical  Magazine.  This  excellent  work,  not  only  diffused  the  missionary 
spirit,  but  opened  a  new  field  for  theological  discussion,  which  was  at  once 
entered  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  In  all  these  labors  of 
love^  including  the  support  of  the  magazine,  both  by  his  influence  and  his 
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pen,  Lieut.  GoFernor  Treadwell  took  a  warm  and  efficient  part,  not  ieaa  ao 
indeed,  as  is  believed,  than  any  one  of  the  bright  constellation  of  fathers 
whose  names  adorn  the  list  of  "  Trastees  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut."  His  acquaintance  with  judicial  affairs  made  him  a  pecu- 
liarly useful  member  of  these  religious  corporations,  aecuriog  to  them,  as 
he  did,  a  great  saving  in  the  gratuitous  preparation  of  all  legal  inatraments, 
«nd  in  affording  them  such  legal  advice  as  they  needed  in  the  managemeDt 
of  their  funds.  Respecting  the  theological  writings  and  opinions  of  Qor- 
emor  Treadwell,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
following  outline,  furnished,  at  my  request,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of 
Farmington,  who  sustained  to  him  the  relation  of  pastor  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  was  united  to  him  in  the  closest  bonds. 

Gov.  Treadwell,  in  his  religious  views,  was  decidedly  Caivinistic.  He 
was  called  a  Hopkinsian :  but  if  the  doctrines  of  divine  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  sin,  and  of  moral  exercises  as  constituting  the  nature  of 
holiness  and  sin  were  essential  to  Hopkinsianism,  he  certainly  was  not  a 
Hopkinsian.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  a  disciple  of  fkiwards.  From  his 
youth  he  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  that  was  then  recently  opened  in  the 
writings  of  that  distinguished  divine.  He  is  remembered  to  hare  said, 
that  his  scheme  of  faith  was  forever  settled  by  reading  Edwards  oo  the 
WfH  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  to  perceive, 
fiot  only  that  the  |[:reat  outlines  of  his  scheme  of  doctrine  were  those  which 
are  presented  in  the  writings  of  Edwards,  but  that  the  theme  on  which  e^ 
pecially  he  loved  to  dwell,  was  the  government  of  God,  as  presented  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Will. 

The  question  "  Whence  cometh  evil  7  "  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  at* 
Mention  of  such  a  mind  ;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  by  the  ^difficulties 
attending  it,  from  any  enquiries  which  might  conduct  him  to  settled,  and, 
tn  his  own  view,  reasonable  conclusions,  respecting  it.  Some  of  his 
▼lews  on  this  subject  and  others  connected  with  it,  were  given  in  the  Theo- 
logical Magazine,  that  was  published  in  New  York,  near  the  cloee  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  that  eucceeded 
it.  The  articles  in  the  former  that  are  ascribed  to  him,  are  a  defence  of 
the  position  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  perfection  of  God,  is 
manifested  by  the  light  of  nature ;  and  were  designed  particularly  to  answer 
the  objection  to  his  goodness,  arising  from  the  existence  of  evil.  In  coo- 
fiection  with  the  other  able  pieces  which  appeared  in  that  work  on  thia  sub- 
ject and  are  ascribed  to  Drs.  Edwards  and  Cyprian  Strong,  they  served  to 
present  it  in  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  light  than,  in  this  country  at 
least,  K  had  previously  been  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  writers  remarks,  "  This  is 
a  question  not  heretofore  nicely  agitated  ;  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  it  be 
•defectively  discussed."  In  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  Gov. 
Treadwell  resumed  the  same  subject  with  wider  scope  and  more  compre- 
hensive relations.  The  articles  on  "  The  perfection  of  God's  work,''  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes,  with  the  signature  of  Omicron,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  bear  decided  evidence  of  his  hand  as  their  author. 
They  were  continned  through  four  successive  numbers,  and  were  designed 
1o  show  not  only  that  God  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  evil  which  exists, 
tmt  that  he  only  is  inherently  and  essentially  good,  and  that  his  work  is 
perfect,  as  it  is  adapted  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  exhibit  him  in  this 
tight.  This  is  illustrated  more  particularly  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
proWdential  events ;  the  objects  of  his  saving  mercy ;  the  discipliiie  by 
<(wfaicAi'he  (nuD8  them  up  for  heaven  ;  aad  the  iaatcnaieBta  wtbicih  he  ttn- 
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ploys  in  their  salvation.  The  whole  present  some  of  the  most  convincing 
arguments  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
wisdom  and  grandeur  of  his  government,  and  the  condescensions  of  h» 
love,  that  can  any  where  be  fonnd.  There  are  indeed  mingled  with  them 
certain  supra-lapsarian  speculations,  such  as  were  jcoromon  among  New 
England  divines  in  that  day,  which  readers  of  different  philosophical  views 
woald  consider  objectionable ;  but  with  this  exception,  they  must  be  regarded 
by  all,  it  is  believed,  as  among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  articles  in  that 
very  valuable  work. 

In  vindicating  the  government  of  God,  and  especially  in  evincing  the 
reasonableness  of  his  requirements,  great  importance  was  attached,  in  the 
times  of  Gov.  Treadwell,  as  there  still  is,  to  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  inability.  Two  sermons  of  Dr.  Smalley  on  this  subject  were 
extensively  read  and  admired,  and  were  thought  by  many  to  throw  impor- 
tant light  on  the  science  of  theology.  Moral  inability  he  defined  to  be 
"  the  want  of  a  heart,  disposition,  or  will  to  do  a  thing  :''  natural  inability, 
to  be  "  the  want  of  understanding,  bodily  strength,  opportunity,  or  what- 
ever  else  prevents  the  doing  of  a  thing  when  there  is  a  wi^l."  The  latter 
exempts  from  obligation  ;  the  former  does  not.  And  the  inability  of  men» 
as  unregenerate,  to  obey  the  gospel,  it  was  said  is  wholly  moral.  And  yet 
it  was  said  by  Dr.  Smalley,  and  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  divines  id 
New  England  of  his  day,  that  the  depravity  of  men  does  not  consist  pri- 
marily in  the  want  of  a  will  to  obey  God,  but  in  a  state  of  mind — a  con- 
stitutional bias,  disposition  or  principle,  which  gives  the  direction  and 
character  to  the  acts  of  the  will.  This  Gov.  Treadwell  believed,  and  be- 
lieving it,  insisted  that  the  inability  of  sinners  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  con- 
sequently the  change  in  their  regeneration,  are  properly  physical ;  that  if 
for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  as  pertaining  to  the  moral  man  they 
may  be  called  moral,  still  they  are  in  reality  natural  and  physical,  as  being 
seated  in  the  nature  or  physical  constitution  of  the  soul ;  and  that  in  truths 
mankind  as  unregenerate,  have  no  power  of  any  kind  to  render  holy  obe- 
dience, although  they  have  "  sufficient  capacity,  without  any  new  natural 
faculty  to  be  given  them,  to  receive  and  exercise  a  holy  principle,  when 
God  shall  please,  of  bis  sovereign  will,  to  communicate  it."  These  viewe 
he  explained  and  advocated  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  Connecticnt  Evangelical  Magazine  entitled  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Inability  of  sinners."  As  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  theological 
opinions  in  this  country,  these  papers  especially  deserve  attention.  Their 
leading  sentiments,  in  his  own  words,  are  these.  '*  But  though  the  change 
in  its  main  character  be  moral,  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  bo  change  im 
the  subject  as  the  ground  of  holy  afiections ;  and  if  such  change  be  supposed^ 
it  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  it  is  physical ;  for  moral  quality  is  predicable 
of  the  will  and  afiections  only,  and  not  of  that  state  of  the  soul  which  is 
the  ground  of  them.  That  there  is  a  foundation  laid  in  regeneration  for 
holy  affections  in  a  train,  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  Christians.  It 
is  a  face  that  they  love  what  they  hated  before,  and  hate  what  they  loved  ; 
and-  there  is  a  reason  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  they 
do  sa  There  is  a  permanent  reason  resulting  from  the  nature  of  creatures, 
of  their  characteristic  temper.  We  remark  the  difference  and  we  a^ 
count  for  the  fact  by  supposing  that  their  frame  and  constitution,  or  their 
nmtures  are  different  The  dog  and  the  lamb  are  so  made  as  to  be  differ- 
ently affected  with  the  same  object.  The  dog  will  bite,  end  the  lamb  wiU 
lick,  the  hand  that  offers  violence.  Perceiving  this  diversity,  we  have  ne 
more  doobl  that  their  make  or  oonatitation  is  diffiarent,  than  we  kave  Ihai 
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their  passions  and  affections  are  so.  In  like  manner,  if  we  see  canse  to 
conclude  from  the  uniform  conduct  of  two  persons,  for  a  course  of  years, 
that  one  loves  God  and  his  neighl>or,  and  that  tjie  other  loves  no  being  but 
himself,  we  necessarily  conclude  that  their  natures  or  constitutions  are  dif- 
ferent, as  well  as  their  affections  and  exercises  themselves.  So  when  we 
observe  that  an  individual,  from  spiteful  and  malicious,  becomes  uniformly 
kind  and  benevolent,  we  conclude  that  his  nature  is  changed ;  not  his  a^ 
lections  only,  but  his  constitution,  in  which  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  affections  of  a  certain  kind  in  a  train."  ..."  The  opinion  that 
the  change  in  regeneration  cannot  be  physical,  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  theory  that  roan  could  not  be  to  blame  for  a  state  of  unregeneracy, 
or  for  being  destitute  of  a  principle  of  holy  love,  if  a  physical  change  was 
necessary  as  the  ground  of  that  affection  ;  because  this  would  imply  a  natu- 
ral inability  for  holy  exercise ;  but  that  he  would  be  U>  blame  for  being  in 
that  state,  if  the  new  birth  were  supposed  to  be  only  a  moral  change,  be- 
cause such  a  change  would  imply  only  a  moral  inability  for  holy  exercise, 
consisting  in  the  want  of  a  heart  for  it.  This  reasoning  goes  on  the  sup- 
position that  natural  inability  excuses  from  blame,  but  that  moral  inability 
does  not.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  limitations.  Nothing  seems 
necessary  to  blame  •worthiness — but  that  the  subject  should  be  capable  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  should  in  fact  be  destitute  of  love  to  him  and 
his  creatures.  A  creature  of  such  a  character,  however  he  became  such, 
is  worthy  of  blame  and  punishment,  because  he  is  hostile  to  every  interest 
but  a  selfish  interest."  .  .  .  .  "  The  blame  of  a  rational  agent  does  not 
consist  in  this,  that  he  had  power  to  do  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased  ;  nor 
in  this,  that  his  evil  temper  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  choice  ;  but  it  consists  in 
this,  that  his  temper  is,  in  itself  evil ;  prompting  to  a  train  of  volitions  and 
external  actions  which  dishonor  God,  and  injure  himself  and  others.  In- 
deed, the  temper  or  the  affections  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  proper 
object  of  choice ;  for  they  are  independent  of  choice,  and  the  proper  ground 
of  it.  Our  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  in  the  perception  of  par- 
ticular objects,  is  not  the  fruit  of  antecedent  choice,  nor  is  it  choice  itself, 
but  it  is  by  a  law  of  our  nature  as  sensitive  beings."  ....'*  Ask  the  first 
man  you  meet,  whether  he  can  love  a  toad  or  a  viper  ?  He  will  answer, 
'  It  is  impossible.'  Offer  him  an  estate  if  he  will  love  the  ugly  creatbre  : 
he  will  feel  himself  insulted  and  will  retort,  '  Sir,  you  know  it  is  impossi- 
ble.' Tell  him  his  inability  is  nothing  else  but  the  want  of  a  will,  and  that 
he  can  love  the  creature  if  he  pleases,  he  will  rejoin,  '  Sir,  I  perceive  no 
beauty  in  the  creature ;  I  perceive  nothing  but  deformity.  I  loathe  the 
very  sight  of  him  ;  my  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  except  to 
shun  an  object  in  itself  loathsome ;  my  nature,  or  the  nature  of  the  creature, 
roust  be  changed  before  I  can  love  him.'  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  moral  objects.  The  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  righteous, 
and  the  righteous  to  the  wicked.  There  is  an  opposition  of  character ; 
they  cannot  feel  complacency  in  each  other."  .  .  .  .  "  The  doctrine  which 
some  advance,  that  thb  impotency  of  fallen  man  to  love  God,  or  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel,  consists  wholly  in  the  want  of  a  will,  and  that  they 
can  do  these  things  if  they  please,  is  calculated  to  foster  an  opinion  that 
they  may  confide  in  their  own  future  exertions ;  that  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  God  for  spiritual  life ;  and  that  they  may,  for  the  pres- 
ent, rest  secure  in  sin.  On  the  contrary,  the  full  belief  of  the  truth  that 
they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  without  any  sort  of  ability  to  save 
themselves,  any  more  than  a  dead  carcass  has  to  raise  itself  to  life,  is  cal- 
culated to  make  them  despair  in  themaelres,  and  so  to  bring  them  into  that 
state  of  mind  which  usually  precedes  the  bestowment  of  mercy." 
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**  The  natural  defect  of  which  we  speak,  may  very  properly  be  called 
a  moral  defect,  because  it  respects  that  Id  the  heart  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  moral  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  moral  inability ;  and  so  is  called  by 
diTines  and  metaphysicians,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  inability  which  will 
excuse  the  non-performance  of  a  command  where  a  willing  mind  exists,  or 
is  supposed.  And  when  the  public  teachers  of  religion  tell  their  hearera 
that  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  gospel  is  moral,  consisting  in  the 
want  of  a  heart  or  disposition ;  and  that  their  inability,  instead  of  being 
their  excuse,  is  their  sin,  they  tell  them  the  truth  ;  but  if  from  this  repre- 
sentation they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  can  repent  and  believe  the  gospel 
when  they  please ;  or  that  these  exercises  of  the  new  heart  are  the  fruit  of 
their  own  choice,  they  will  adopt  at  once  the  principles  of  the  Arminian 
system,  an  error  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  souls  of  men.'*  .... 

"If  the  foregoing  observations  are  just,  it  will  follow  that  holiness  and  sia 
are  predicable  of  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than  of  his  actions  ;  or  if  pre* 
dicable  of  the  latter,  it  is  by  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause."  .  .  • 
"  An  infant,  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  is  a  sinner  ;  not  because  he  has 
done  sinful  actions,  but  because  his  nature  is  corrupt ;  or,  because  he  is  so 
formed  that  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  a  perception  of  Qod  in  any  measure 
as  he  is,  he  will  certainly  turn  from  him  with  aversion,  and  will  show  that 
he  likes  not  to  retain  Qod  in  his  knowledge.  If  be  die  an  hour  after  birtb| 
unless  bis  nature  is  changed  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  he  will  perish; 
because  he  cannot  love  God,  but  is  at  enmity  against  him." 

The  design  of  these  extracts  is  to  present  the  theory  of  Gov.  Treadwell 
in  his  own  words.  The  argument  is  too  protracted  to  be  even  sketched. 
These  sentiments,  coming  out  as  they  did,  with  the  impress  of  a  master 
mind,  and  on  a  subject  considered  fundamentally  important,  produced  no 
ordinary  sensation.  To  many  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  reflecting  habits, 
they  were  surprising  and  confounding.  They  struck  too  directly  at  the 
foundation  of  a  distinction  familiar  in  all  the  preaching  of  the  times,  to  be 
received ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  deduced  too  directly  from  the 
commonly  received  theory  of  the  nature  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  to 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The  more  common  impression  was,  that  there 
mnst  be  a  fallacy  in  the  argument;  but  where  it  lay,  there  was  no  one  pre* 
pared  to  come  forward  and  show.  This  state  of  the  public  mind  conki 
not  be  concealed  from  the  author,  and  drew  from  him  a  second  number  on 
the  subject ;  in  which,  without  retracting  anything,  he  repeated  the  same 
leading  thoughts  with  new  force  of  argument  and  illu8tratk>n.  This,  of 
course,  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  former ;  and  the  reference  was 
made,  by  general  consent,  to  Dr.  Smalley,  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  ap* 
pear  in  vindication  of  a  theory  of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  living  man, 
might  be  considered  the  father,  and  which  was  now  so  powerfully  assailed. 
But  what  could  Dr.  Smalley  say  in  reply  7  That  the  sinfulness  of  man- 
kind in  their  fallen  state  and  the  change  in  their  regeneration,  are  seated  in 
their  nature,  as  distinguished  from  their  voluntary  affections,  and  deciding  the 
character  of  those  affections,  he  himself  believed,  and  as  a  master  in  Israel, 
had  for  many  years  taught  and  published.  How  then  could  he  deny  that 
the  inability  of  sinners,  in  their  unregeneracy,  to  exercise  holy  affections, 
is  physical ;  and  that  the  change  by  which  they  are  qualified  to  do  this  is 
also  physical  T  He  could  not  deny  this  in  substance,  although  he  said 
many  things  which  none  would  dispute,  about  the  difference  of  quality 
between  tiro  nature  of  moral  agents  and  the  nature  of  other  things,  and 
insisted  much  on  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  customary  distinctioa 
of  teims.    "  Without  admitting  a  material  diflhrence/'  be  said,  **  betweea 
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moral  depravity  and  any  natural  impediment,  the  whole  word  of  God  and 
all  his  ways  to  men  must  appear  involved  in  midnight  darkness.  His  re- 
quiring absolute  perfection  of  such  imperfect  creatures  must  appear  shock* 
ingly  unreasonable.  His  condemning  to  endless  tribulation  and  anguish 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  when  doing  evil  is  what  no  soul  of  man 
can  help,  would  be  excessively  cruel ;  his  unconditional  decrees  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  and  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
in  effectual  calling,  arbitrary,  partial,  and  palpably  unjust.''  His  answer 
accordingly  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  not  at  all  reaching  the  point  ia 
debate,  or  showing  the  unsoundness  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side. 
Of  this,  Gov.  Tread  well  in  his  reply,  justly  complained ;  and  though  he 
would  not  conceal  the  pain  which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  doubt  which  his  *'  Thoughts"  had  •excited,  he  retracted  nothing;  and 
after  such  farther  explanations  as  were  dei<igned  to  prevent  alt  misconcep- 
tion of  his  meaning,  concluded  with  the  desire  that  the  discussion  might 
be  closed.  Of  his  design  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  he  remarks: 
^  It  was  the  writer's  main  object  to  state  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  love 
and  serve  God,  and  to  show  that  he  is  blame-worthy  and  accountable,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  change  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  whether  this  change,  considered  as  an 
effect  produced  in  the  subject,  be  properly  physical,  except  in  the  large 
aense  just  mentioned,  is  a  question  which  he  has  no  disposition  to  contro- 
vert." For  the  sense  of  the  term  physical,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
in  this  extract,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of  a  previous 
paragraph,  made  emphatic  by  the  writer ;  in  which  he  says,  "  that  the 
Dew  birth  is  that  change  of  nature  which  is  the  ground  of  holy  exerciaea — 
that  this  change  of  nature  is  in  a  general  sense  physical,  but  in  a  aense 
more  appropriate  it  is  moral — that  it  essentially  consists  in  the  communi- 
eation  of  a  sense  or  perception  of  moral  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  of  di- 
Yine  light  and  love,  which  before  was  wholly  wanting." 

Concerning  the  truth  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  Gov.  Tread  well  on  this 
subject,  it  would  not  comport  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  express  an 
opinion.  There  are  those  now,  as  there  were  then,  who  substantially  adopt  it; 
and  there  are  others,  who  regard  it  as  being  essentially  a  scheme  of  fatalism. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  was  the  commonly  received  theory  of  New  Eng- 
land divines  in  his  day.  This  does  not  imply  that,  even  in  the  view  of  those 
who  disapprove,  the  divines  of  that  day  were  fatalists.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  practical  sentiments  of  men  to  be  at  variance  with  their  philosophical 
theory.  There  was  no  real  difference  either  of  practical  sentiment  or  phi- 
losophical theory  on  this  point,  between  Gov.  Tread  well  and  Dr.  Smalley. 
To  a  careful  reader  of  their  articles  it  is  evident,  that  the  only  important 
difference  is,  that  the  former  dared  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  his  philosophy,  his  argument  is  unanswerable ;  and 
it  is  no  mean  proof  of  his  superior  discernment  and  stern  integrity,  that  he 
was  not  U>  be  led  into  the  adoption  of  a  popular  sentiment  by  the  influence 
of  a  popular  name ;  nor  shaken  from  conclusions  to  which  his  own  reflec- 
tions had  clearly  conducted  him,  by  the  dissenting  judgment  and  feelings 
of  those,  however  many  or  e.\cellent  they  were,  with  whom,  on  all  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  especially  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  was  his  joy  to  find  himself  in  harmony. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  in  June,  1803,  voted  to  "re- 
quest the  Trustees  to  prepare  or  procure,  publish  and  distribute  a  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  new  settlements." 
The  preparation  of  the  Summary  was  assigned  by  the  trustees  to  Gov. 
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TreadweU,  which  appeared  the  next  year.  It  was  entitled  **  A  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice;"  was  extended  over  sixty  closely 
printed  octavo  pages;  and  for  comprehensiveness  of  matter,  beauty  of  ar* 
rangement,  exactness  of  definition,  clearness  of  illustration,  richness  of 
thought,  and  pertinence  of  scriptural  proofs,  it  is  perhaps  not  excelled  by 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  In  great  numbers,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  scat- 
tered abroad  wherever  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  went,  and  was  pro- 
cared  and  highly  valued  by  many  persons  at  home. 

On  retiring  from  public  office  in  1811,  Gov.  Treadwell  employed  a  coti" 
Biderable  part  of  his  time  in  writing ;  and  chiefly  in  writing  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  Christianity.  About  that  time  the  church  in  Farmington 
adopted  measures  for  a  systematic  instruction  of  its  children  and  youth,  in 
which  he  took  a  lively  interest.  It  was  probably  this  which  suggested  to 
him  the  work  in  which  he  immediately  engaged,  of  preparing  a  Catechism 
lor  the  older  classes  of  youth.  But  the  system  of  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion  was  soon  afterwards  adopted,  and  no  measures  were  taken  for  a  publi- 
cation of  the  catechism.  He  also,  about  that  time,  wrote  a  series  of  Theo- 
logical essays  in  a  systematical  form,  which  are  preserved  and  valued,  but 
were  never  published. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  complete  list  of  his  publications, 
particularly  of  his  essays  in  the  Theological  and  Evangelical  Magazines, 
cannot  at  this  day  be  obtained.  That  he  wrote  others  besides  those  noticed 
above,  is  not  doubted  ;  though  we  have  no  means  of  certainly  distinguish- 
ing them.  Partly  by  these,  and  still  more  by  his  habits  of  social  inter- 
course, he  acquired  and  deserved  the  reputation  of  a  profound  Theologian, 
as  well  as  of  a  consistent  and  spiritually  minded  Christian. 

What  was  his  comparative  ability  or  usefulness,  as  a  Theologian,  or  as  a 
magistrate  and  civilian,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  This  is  much  more 
evident,  that  few  men  have  combined  in  themselves  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
the  most  important  qualitications  for  all  these;  and  that  in  him  they  reflected 
on  each  other  a  lustre,  and  together  formed  an  excellence  of  character, 
sacb  as  we  are  not  often  in  this  world  to  behold. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  of  my  Reverend  friend  on  the  theo* 
logical  opinions  and  writings  of  Gov.  Treadwell,  I  now  turn  to  other 
particulars  of  his  history. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  issued 
a  Circular,  designed  to  be  sent  to  some  leading  citizen  of  every  town  in  the 
State,  requesting  full  information  relative  to  the  geography,  natural,  civil,  and 
political  history,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  These  local  histories  were  designed  to  be  united  in  one  body, 
composing  a  work  like  Sir  John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.' 
The  leading  queries  of  the  circular  respected  the  history  of  the  town,  In- 
dian reliques,  geographical  description  of  the  town,  waters,  mines  and  min- 
erals, vegetable  productions,  mills,  agriculture,  animals,  manufactures,  roads 
and  bridges,  houses  for  public  worship,  schools,  inns,  climate  and  dis- 
eases, remarkable  events  in  nature,  distinguished  men.  Each  of  these 
beads  is  expanded  into  a  great  number  of  particulars,  furnishing  a  full 
syllabus  of  the  information  desired.  The  circular  for  Farmington  was 
directed  to  Gov.  Treadwell,  and  be  entered  into  the  plan  with  great 
interest  and  zeal,  and  prosecuted  it  with  his  usual  industry  and  perse* 
Terance.  He  invited  a  meeting  of  the  best  informed  men  of  the  town, 
and  laid  the  plan  before  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  unused 
to  writing  for  publication,  and  but  few  could  be  induced  to  cooperate 
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effieieotly  in  this  valuable  enterprise.  These  furnished  notes,  more  or 
less  extensive,  on  specified  topics  assigned  to  them  respectively ;  but 
the  task  of  transcribing,  correcting  and  arranging  these,  together  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  original  work,  devolved  on  Gov. 
Tread  well ;  and  he  was  among  the  few  in  the  State  who  fully  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Academy.  His  "  Statistical  Account  of  Farmingiom  " 
was  read  before  that  Association,  and,  as  1  have  heard  from  the  best  au- 
thority, was  well  received  and  highly  valued ;  but  as  the  publication  was 
delayed  for  some  time,  the  author  withdrew  the  manuscript  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  amending  it,  and  it  has  since  been  lost,  having  been,  as 
is  suppowd,  accidentally  consumed  by  fire.  The  original  manuscripts  are, 
however,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  history  of  the  Spotted 
Fever,  a  malignant  disease  which  desolated  Farmington  in  1807 — 8,  and 
biographical  sketches  of  the  clergymen  of  the  town  from  the  earliest  for- 
mation of  the  church,  were  added  as  late  as  the  year  18 II,  and  are  favor- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing.  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
ID  giving  an  account  of  this  scheme  for  a  statistical  account  of  Connecti- 
eut,  which  was  well  commenced,  but  has  never  yet  been  completed,  because 
it  appears  to  be  too  good  a  project  to  be  forgotten,  and  seems  to  be  still  prao- 
CtUe  in  a  different  form  from  that  originally  contemplated.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  suitable  object  for  the  Lyceums  which  are  formed  in  many 
towns  and  villages  of  our  country,  than  to  compile  for  their  own  use  a 
similar  statistical  account  of  their  respective  towns.  Let  the  parts  be 
allotted  to  a  great  number  of  the  youth,  each  to  furnish  a  statement,  m<»e 
or  less  copious,  of  the  particular  topic  assigned  to  him ;  and,  after  all  these 
are  collected,  let  a  committee,  consisting  of  those  most  accustomed  to 
writing,  assume  the  task  of  digesting  and  arranging  the  whole  into  a  regu- 
lar history.  liOt  this  be  preserved  among  the  town  records,  to  be  continued 
by  successive  generations,  who  shall  severally  write  the  history  of  their 
own  times.  This  would  be  found  the  easiest  species  of  composition  ;  and 
few  methods  can  be  imagined  more  likely,  if  under  suitable  guidance,  to 
interest  the  feelings  and  improve  the  minds,  of  the  rising  generation. 
Some  of  the  topics,  indeed,  would  require  discussion  but  once ;  but  new 
ones  would  arise,  and  enough  would  remain  that  was  peculiar  to  each 
generation,  to  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting  volume.  Should  such  a 
volume  be  added  to  the  records  of  a  town  every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what 
rich  materials  it  would  furnish  to  the  future  historian  of  the  State,  and  with 
what  an  honorable  ambition  would  the  youth  of  successive  generations 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  their  respective  parts  of  the  great  de- 
sign I     But  to  return  to  our  memoir. 

In  the  year  1807,  complaints  were  laid  before  the  lieutenant  governor, 
by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  Farmington,  against  the  driver  of  the  mail 
stage  from  New  York  to  Hartford  tia  Litchfield,  for  continuing  his  route 
through  the  town  on  the  Sabbath*-'*  for  prosecuting  bis  ordinary  business 
in  transporting  passengers  and  their  baggage  for  hire,  not  being  a  work  of 
necessity  or  charity,  against  the  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such 
oase  provided ; ''  upon  which,  process  was  issued  by  his  Honor,  and  the 
driver  was  afterwards  arrested,  brought  before  him,  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  with  fine  and  costs.  On  refusing  to  pay,  he  was,  for  a  time  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  the  passage  of  the  mail  was  ob» 
structed.  For  this  supposed  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
Qov.  Treadweil  and  the  officer  were  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  before  a 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  District  of  Connecticut, 
being  arrested  and  held  to  bail  according  to  the  forms  <tf  law.    The  trial 
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oame  on  in  due  time,  and  a  novel  spectacle  for  Connecticut  presented  it* 
self — of  the  second  magistrate  of  the  Conimonwealth  appearing  on  trial 
for  a  high  misdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  before  the  su- 
preme tribanal  of  the  land.  He  prepared  in  writing  an  elaborate  defence. 
The  paper  is  now  before  roe,  and  the  introduction  speaks  so  forcibly  that 
conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  which  an  honest  man  may  modestly  claim, 
that  I  venture  to  transcribe  it  verbatim. 

'*  May  it  please  your  Honors : 

The  person  who  now  stands  arraigned  before  your  honors,  has  from  his 
yonth  acted  in  the  eye  of  the  public  in  important  stations,  and  for  eleven 
years  successively  has,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  an  enlightened  and  virtuous 
people,  been  elected  to  fill  the  second  chair  of  magistracy  in  this  State. 
This  he  mentions  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  as  affording  evidence  thai 
he  has,  to  this  advanced  period  of  life,  supported  a  fair  reputation  as  a  man 
and  as  a  citizen.  Indeed,  he  is  conscious,  and  his  fellow  citizens  without 
exception  will  bear  him  witness,  that  his  reputation  is  unsullied  by  crime, 
or  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  crime,  against  public  order  and  the  laws  of 
his  country  ;  nay,  more — that  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  has 
oniibrmly  been  a  strong  propensity,  in  the  various  offices  which  he  has  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  assert  and  maintain,  according 
to  his  ability,  the  honor  of  the  law.  He  has,  indeed,  ever  acted  under  a 
most  perfect  conviction  that  the  empire  of  law  is  the  empire  of  freedom, 
and  that  all  the  civil  and  personal  liberty  which  deserves  the  name,  or  is 
worth  enjoying  is,  under  any  form  of  government,  the  result  of  obedience 
to  the  public  will.  In  this  assertion,  the  defendant  has  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining full  credit,  as  on  a  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  case  now  on  trial,  the 
Court,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  same  trait  of  character 
as  that  claimed  by  him,  visible  in  the  transaction  itself  for  which  he  stands 
indicted.  Nor  will  they  discover  in  him  any  intention  but  that  of  executing 
the  laws  of  the  State,  upon  one  who  was  duly  charged  as  an  offender 
against  them  ;  much  less  will  they  discover  any  intention  of  violating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  He  might  easily  trace  the  origin  of  this  pros- 
ecution, in  the  collision  of  political  interests,  and  in  the  conflict  of  fierce 
passions  which  mark  the  present  period  ;  but  he  deems  it  more  important 
to  convince  the  Court,  that  the  charge  against  him  is  ungrounded,  than  to 
trace  the  machinations  of  his  political  enemies  in  their  origin  and  progress.'' 

The  cause  excited  great  attention,  and  crowds  attended  the  trial,  which 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  His  political  opponents  were  much  r^ 
joieed,  and  greatly  elated  with  hopes  of  seeing  him  humbled  and  disgraced; 
bat  his  able  counsel  defeated  the  prosecution  at  an  early  stage  of  the  trial, 
in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  prosecuting  officer  ;  a  noUe 
prosequi  was  entered  by  the  attorney,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  being 
now  discharged,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  so  high  an  offi- 
cer of  the  State,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  invitation  of  the  judge,  while 
the  deepest  mortification  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  his  adversaries. 

Lient  Gov.  Treadwell  having  now  passed  the  term  of  sixty  years,  was 
qoietly  advancing  in  his  industrious  and  useful  career  of  life,  when  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  the  excellent  and  beloved  Gov.  Trumbull,  dev<dved  on 
him  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  The  emotions  with 
which  be  awaited  this  event,  were  very  different  from  those  with  which  as- 
pirants after  office  usually  look  to  vacancies  which  open  their  pathway  to 
promotion.    In  his  letter  to  his  daughter,  dated  July,  180d,  he  says. 
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*'Go?.  Trumbnll  is  sick  nigh  unto  death,  if  indeed  he  be  yet  alive.  The 
public  and  his  friends  are  much  affected,  and  but  few  of  them  more  than  i 
am.  Some  important  chanire  may  probably  await  me,  perhaps  it  may  be 
my  last  change.  May  God  prepare  me  for  every  event."  Much  as  he 
was  conversant  with  public  life,  he  had  a  singular  dread  of  any  new  situa- 
tion that  would  render  him  more  conspicuous.  He  says  of  himself  that 
**  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  advancement  in  office.  Be  his  office,  at  a 
given  time  what  it  might ;  he  never  desired  or  sought  a  higher  grade,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  would  place  him  in  a  situation  more  conspicuous. 
When  a  justice  of  the  quorum,  an  office  which  after  some  time  was  pleasant 
40  him,  he  had  no  desire  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court,  and  dreaded 
the  approach  of  the  time  when  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be.  So  when  be 
was. lieutenant  governor,  his  seat  was  for  the  most  part  easy  to  him  ;  but 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  bein«r,  on  occasion  of  the  governor's  ab- 
sence, called  to  preside  in  the  Assembly,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  technical  forms  of  business.  Much  more 
was  this  the  case  when  he  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy.  But  when 
actually  appointed,  he  found  much  less  difficulty  in  the  situation  than  his 
imagination  had  represented  to  him  in  prospect." 

Gov.   Trumbull   died    in    August,    180i^   and    in   October   following, 
Mr.  Treadwell  met  the  legislature  at  New  Haven,*  and  opened  the  session 
with  the  usual  message.     Notwithstanding  his  fearful  anticipations,  his 
appearance  was  calm,  dignified,  and  conciliatory.     Many  members  of  the 
legislature  had  long  been  associated  with  him  in  office,  and  were  witnesses 
of  the  numerous  and  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  State ;  and 
a  decided  majority  cheerfully  voted  to  invest  him  with  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives of  Governor,  until  the  succeeding  election  by  the  freemen   the  next 
spring.     Although  gifted  neither  by  nature  nor  habit  with  any  of  the  arts 
of  a  politician,  yet  he  was  known  to  all  as  one  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  of  long  tried  faithfulness 
and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts.     To  all  the  qualities  of  an 
honest  and   upright  mind,  he  added  great  experience,  and  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  the  State,  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  cher- 
ish and  improve.     Nor  was  he  unsuited  to  this  high  office  in  personal  or 
intellectual  qualifications.     Flis  figure  and  countenance  were  commanding 
and  venerable  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  he  was  probably  as  good  a  scholar 
as  any  preceding  ;rovernor  of  Connecticut.     Moreover,  to  preside  over  this 
small  State,  in  ordinary  times,  requires  such  peculiar  qualities  as   he  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  those  of  the  splendid  orator  or  accomplished  statesman. 
At  this  period,  however,  our  national  politics  began  to  assume  that  critical 
state  which  resulted  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  some  of  the  per- 
sonal and  political   friends  of  Gov.  Treadwell,  felt  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  not  prove  fitted  for  such  a  juncture.     Great  as  were  the  services  he 
had  shown  himself  capable  of  performing  for  the  State,  and  much  as  they 
revered  his  private  virtues,  they  still  feared  that,  at  such  a  period,  he  would 
not  answer  as  a  political  leader.     If  such  were  the  apprehensions  of  a  few 
of  his  friends,  a  fiercer  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  his  political 
enemies.     Although  hitherto  greatly  in  the  minority,  they  Avere  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  ascendency.     They  even  contrived  to  turn  his 
excellencies  against  him,  by  calling  his  exemption  from  the  arts  of  popu- 
larity, haughtiness  and  reserve,  and  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  superstition 

*  Under  the  old  charter,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  present  constitution,  the  lefulature  of  Cooneeticut 
twice  a  you^iA  tho  spriog  at  Butford,  and  in  tho  fall  at  M«w  Hayen. 
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and  bigotry.  By  such  misrepresentations,  they  excited  the  prejudices  of 
many,  especially  of  those  of  other  denominations.  Many  of  the  leading 
Episcopalians  especially,  who  had  belonged  to  the  same  political  party  with 
himself,  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  him,  under  the  belief  that  he 
was  hostile  to  their  form  of  worship.  On  this  subject  he  himself  remarks: 
"  It  was  circulated,  and  to  some  extent  believed,  that  he  was  an  enemy  ta 
the  Episcopal  church.  This,  however,  was  asserted  not  only  without,  but 
against  evidence.  lie  always  thought  and  spoke  of  that  church  in  respect^ 
ful  terms,  as  truly  evangelical,  and  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  In  its  Articles  he  considered  it  Calvin istic,  and  in  its 
teachers  and  writers,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  in  Christendom.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  maintained 
by  some  members  of  that  church,  nor  did  he  approve  of  all  her  ceremonial; 
much  less  did  he  approve  of  those  Arminian  doctrines  introduced  in  modern 
tiroes  by  some  Episcopal  divines,  but  viewed  them  as  a  departure  from  the 
original  principles  of  that  church.  Nor  can  any  public  act  of  his  be  pointed 
out,  which  can  at  all  invalidate  the  statement  here  given.  That  he  was 
firmly  established  in  the  Calvin  istic  scheme  of  doctrines  generally  received 
by  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  State,  he  never  was  disposed  to 
deny  or  conceal ;  but  it  was  his  practice  to  examine  for  himself,  and  a 
settled  maxim,  to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  with  respect  to  opinions 
on  religious  subjects,  which  he  held  to  be  too  momentous  to  be  received 
upon  trust,  or  without  a  strict  and  impartial  examination.  Of  course,  all 
who  are  disposed  to  condemn  those  doctrines  as  illiberal,  and  who  hold 
'that  the  magistrate  cannot  regard  all  denominations  of  Christians  with  an 
equal  eye,  if  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  pre* 
fer  the  man  who  regards  all  denominations  with  like  favor,  because  he  has 
no  attachment  to  any  ;  all  such  would  zealously  oppose  his  election  to  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate.  Numbers,  no  doubt,  acted  against  him  on  this 
ground  ;  and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular  to  hold  up  a 
man  for  office,  who  professes  religion,  especially  if  he  maintains  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  experimental  piety.  Such  is  the  change  which, 
in  these  liberal  times,  is  gradually  working  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
once  remarkable  for  esteeming  a  profession  of  religion  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  magistrate." 

Even,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  some  leading  and  influential  men, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Gov.  Tread  well  personally,  still  feared  for  the 
safety  of  the  party,  if  headed  by  a  man  against  whom  such  growing  pre- 
judices were  prevailing,  and  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  Roger  Oris- 
wold.  Esq  ,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  worth,  also  a  tried 
servant  of  the  public,  both  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  Congress — very 
popular  with  the  ruling  political  party,  and  free  from  those  objections  which 
were  urged  against  Gov.  Tread  well.  Hence,  at  the  next  spring  election, 
the  votes  for  governor  were  much  divided.  Gov.  Tread  well  had  more  than 
any  other  candidate,  but  lacked  a  few  votes  of  a  clear  majority.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  In  the  want  of  a  choice  by  the 
freemen,  the  duty  of  appointing  the  governor  devolved  on  the  legislature,  and 
they  gave  a  decided  vote  for  Gov.  Treadwell,  who  was  accordingly  ap> 
pointed  to  the  chief  magistracy  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  elements,  how- 
ever, which  had  begun  to  work  so  unfavorably  to  his  interests  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  were  still  in  action,  and  the  opposite  party  no  longer  set 
up  a  candidate  of  their  own,  but  threw  their  influence  into  the  scale 
for  Mr.  Griswold,  and  consequently,  at  the  election  in  1811,  he  was 
chosen  governor.    Those  who  had  before  this  canvass  equally  hated  and 
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fe?iled  both  candidates,  now,  in  their  pablications,  gave  Lient  Gov.  Gris- 
wold  the  highest  encomiams,  while  they  held  up  Gov.  Treadwell  as  an 
object  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Mr.  Griswold,  however,  was  too  pure  a 
patriot,  and  too  sincere  a  frieud  of  Mr.  Treadwell,  to  be  pleased  with  such 
measures ;  and,  although  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  decline  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected,  yet  he  demeaned  himself  with  so  much  moderation 
and  propriety,  and  manifested  so  delicate  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Gov, 
Treadwell,  that  their  mutual  respect  and  friendship  were  not  diminished, 
but  rather  grew  stronger  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Griswold,  which 
was  terminated  by  his  death,  within  two  years  after  his  first  election.  This 
gentleman  deservedly  stood  high  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  having  long  served  them  with  faithfulness  and  ability  as  a 
representative  in  Congress.  As  a  lawyer  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
respect  and  regard  from  the  profession  ;  though,  not  being  a  professor  of 
religion,  he  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  religious  part  of  the 
community  so  fully  as  Gov.  Treadwell. 

The  usual  imposing  procession  on  election  day  at  Hartford,  (which  under 
the  old  regimen  was  more  formal  than  at  present,)  presented  a  spectacle 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  of  its  chief  magistrate 
superseded  and  disgraced.  It  was  the  concluding  scene  of  the  age  of 
"  Steady  Habits,"  a  term  which  denoted  a  constant  re-election  to  office  of 
those  who  had  once  gained  the  confidence  of  the  freemen  by  tried  services. 
Gov.  Treadwell  was  also  the  last  of  the  puritan  governors  of  Connecticut, 
in  whom  the  character  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  no  less  than  judicial  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  was  considered  an  essential  requisite  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  ;  and  the  State  was  now  to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  a  man  who,  although  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acter, was  not  a  professor  of  religion.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Con« 
necticut,  although  the  elections  of  all  the  State  officers  was  annual,  yet  it 
had  been  the  almost  uniform  practice  of  the  freemen  to  continue  a  man  long 
in  office  by  successive  re-elections;  so  that,  while  the  frame  of  government 
seemed  to  render  it  liable  to  great  and  constant  fluctuations  in  the  holders 
of  public  offices,  yet  in  fact  the  ''steady  habits"  of  the  people  secured 
to  these  appointments  an  unusual  measure  of  stability.  As  this  system 
extended  not  only  to  the  chief  magistrate  but  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  latter  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been  elevated  to 
that  rank  after  a  long  and  successful  probation  in  the  lower  house.  From 
this  body,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  associated.  Gov.  Treadwell 
parted  with  much  emotion,  as  from  the  companions  and  tried  friends  of  his 
best  days.  Both  houses  united  in  strong  testimonies  of  regard,  and  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  to  tender  him  their  affectionate  respects,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  his  own  home. 

After  having  been  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly  from  his 
native  town  nine  years,  a  membeir  of  the  council  twenty-four  years,  for 
eleven  of  which  he  held  the  place  of  lieutenant  governor,  and  one  and  a 
half  years  governor ;  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  twenty-six  years 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  three  years  judge  of  the  Connty  Court, 
twenty  years  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and  nineteen  years 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College ;  and  having  sustained  numerous 
other  and  important  relations  to  the  State,  as  one  of  the  board  of  overseers 
of  the  State  prison,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  school  fund  ;  he  now 
found  himself  suddenly  stripped  of  every  civil  office,  and  after  so  indus- 
trious and  useful  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  service,  he  experienced  the 
reward  for  which  republics  have  long  been  proverbial.    The  words  which 
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Thomson  applies  to  a  pwCrioC  of  another  age,  had  too  literal  an  appUcalioa 
Co  oar  ?enerable  friend  : 

Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristfdes  juat, 
Like  rigid  CiDcinnataa  nobly  poor. 

After  all  these  varied  and  laborious  services,  performed  for  the  Com- 
monwealth tbrongh  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he  returned  to  private 
life  without  any  increase  of  his  property ;  and  this,  although  adequate  to  his 
expenses  when  a  young  roan,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  claims 
now  made  upon  him.  The  emoluments  he  received  fi'om  all  his  offices 
were  so  small,  as  to  require  the  constant  addition  of  all  his  private  income 
derived  from  his  paternal  inheritance,  to  maintain  his  family  even  in  a 
style,  considering  their  rank,  uncommonly  plain  and  frugal.  He  had  also 
at  this  period  incurred  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities  in  aid  of  his  sons,  who 
were  unsuccessful  in  business,  which  put  in  jeopardy  the  slender  remnant 
of  his  fortune,  and  conspired  with  other  causes  rapidly  to  dissipate  it,  and 
finally  to  reduce  him  to  poverty.  To  be  suddenly  stripped  of  employments 
which  had  so  fully  engrossed  his  attention  for  a  long  period,  and  to  be  left 
without  an  object,  was  of  itself  a  powerful  shock  ;  but  this  was  but  one 
among  many  trials,  which  now  began  to  close  in  upon  him,  some  of  the 
most  bitter  of  which  can  never  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  Seldom  has 
the  truth  been  so  fully  exemplified,  that  '*  woes  cluster— they  love  a  train." 

Unambitious  of  distinction,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  resume  almost 
any  of  those  subordinate  employments,  which  had  successively  occupied 
him ;  especially  the  office  of  judge  of  probate,  (which  was  always  his 
favorite,)  but  this  he  had  resigned  on  being  appointed  governor,  deeming 
it  incompatible  with  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  that  office ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  offices  he  held,  had  now  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  were  beyond  his  reach.  He  did  not  even  refuse  the  token  of  respect 
offered  him  by  his  townsmen,  who  elected  him  their  reprtstntativt  to  the 
kgislaiure ;  and  after  thirty  years'  absence  from  the  lower  house  of  the 
assembly,  he  returned  to  it,  and  served  for  several  sessions  in  the  compar« 
atively  humble  but  useful  capacity  of  delegate  from  the  town  of  Farming- 
Ion.  Also,  in  1818,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  electors,  in  conjunction 
with  his  respected  fellow  citizen,  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  memb^  of  the 
Convention  assembled  to  form  the  present  Constitution  of  Connecticut. 
This  appointment  gave  great  pleasure  to  his  old  friends  throughout  the 
State,  several  of  whom  addressed  him  letters  on  the  occasion.  One  of 
these,  now  before  me,  was  from  the  venerable  historian  of  Connecticut^ 
the  late  Dr.  Trumbull,  and  evinces  that  deep  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  the  State,  which,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
four  score  years  and  ten,  still  animated  this  excellent  divine  and  pure 
patriot  This  was  the  last  occasion  in  which  Gov.  Treadwell  appeared  in 
the  councils  of  the  State,  in  which  he  had  served,  as  we  have  seen,  in  very 
various  capacities,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  chief  magistracy,  he  allotted  most  of  his 
time,  except  the  short  intervals  devoted  to  the  public  service,  to  what  had 
always  constituted  his  chief  delight,  namely,  reading  and  writing  on  ab- 
struse subjects  of  Theology,  and  practising  the  various  offices  of  Christian 
duty  and  benevolence.  He  commenced,  and  advanced  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  a  volume  of  "  Theological  Essays,"  and  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  it  by  subscription ;  but  the  depressed  state  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  war  that  was  but  just  closed,  prevented  his  receiving  the 
encouragement  necessary  to  warrant  the  expense,  and  the  publication  was 
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abandoned.  A  partial  perusal  of  the  manuscripts  has  been  sufficient  to 
asaure  me,  that  the  work  would  have  been  esteemed  by  the  religious  puUio 
one  of  standard  value. 

On  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  in  1810,  Gov.  Tread  well  was  appointed  President,  and  was 
afterwards  reappointed  to  the  same  office  annually  until  his  death.  The 
conversion  of  the  world  was  an  object  suited  above  all  others  to  his  en- 
larged spirit  of  benevolence. 

The  life  of  this  e.\cellent  roan  was  now  drawing  near  to  a  close.  In  a 
letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  him  in  November,  1822, 
he  says,  "  I  have  nearly  accomplished  the  journey  of  life ;  and  although  it 
has  been,  through  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  for  the  most  part  smooth 
and  tranquil,  yet  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  adversity,  and  I  can  say  from 
experience,  that  the  events  of  my  life,  prosperous  or  adverse,  viewed  as 
unconnected  with  a  future  world,  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun.  It  is  more  than  time  for  me  to  undress 
for  the  grave,  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  and  to  dress  for  im* 
mortality,  and  with  increased  ardor  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  that 
if  it  be  possible  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  He  was 
now  straitened  in  the  means  of  support,  and  pressed  with  still  sorer  trials. 
To  a  near  friend  he  writes  thus  :  "  We  have  seen  many  days  of  comfort, 
and  much  tribulation.  God  sets  one  over  against  the  other,  that  we  should 
find  nothing  after  him.  The  prospect  is  that  my  sun  will  set  in  a  cloud  ; 
my  burden  is  bound  with  cords  upon  me  so  that  I  cannot  break  them ;  I 
cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."  Notwithstanding  the  mo- 
mentary despondency  which  this  language  indicates,  he  still  was  habitually 
serene,  and  proved  that  *'  to  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 
His  customary  expressions,  in  his  letters  written  at  this  period,  are  more 
like  the  following.  "  It  is  best  we  should  see  little  or  nothing  before  ns 
except  those  events  which  all  must  experience ;  we  may  be  sure  these  will 
call  into  exercise  our  faith  and  our  patience.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  an  afflicted  state  in  our  passage  through  life  is  best  for  most  of 
us.  That  condition  which  will  not  only  try  but  refine  us,  and  best  fit  us 
for  the  future  world,  we  should  prefer ;  and  as  we  are  poor  judges  what 
that  condition  should  be,  we  ought  calmly  to  submit  to  God's  direction." 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1823,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  "His 
closiosr  scene,"  says  Dr.  Porter  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "  was  eminently 
peaceful.  For  several  of  the  last  years  it  was  apparent  to  his  intimate 
acquaintances,  that  he  was  ripening  for  the  state  of  glory.  His  leisure 
hours,  of  which  he  had  many,  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  spiritual 
contemplations  and  exercises,  and  the  interchange  of  kind  affections.  He 
had  but  little  relish  for  any  reading  except  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  par- 
tiality for  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  original  Greek,  was  retained  to 
the  last.  His  impressions  of  divine  truth  became  apparently  more  deep  ; 
his  Christian  sympathies  more  tender  ;  and  his  general  character  adorned 
with  a  more  soft  and  engaging  lustre.  This  was  particularly  manifest  in 
his  last  sickness.  Seized  with  a  distressing  malady  about  a  week  before 
his  departure,  when  his  constitution  was  remarkably  unimpaired  for  his 
years,  he  anticipated  a  painful  death.  But  his  confidence  in  God  was  un- 
shaken ;  his  serenity  of  mind  was  undisturbed  ;  and  even  his  cheerfulness 
was  scarcely  abated  to  the  last ;  and  though  frequently  his  bodily  pain  was 
great,  a  by-stander  would  scarcely  suspect  it,  cither  from  his  appearance  or 
his  conversation.  Of  his  hope  you  may  learn  from  the  single  expresssioo, 
'  bad  I  not  another  righteousness  than  my  own,  I  must  fall ;'  and  of  his 
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jyreralent  state  of  feeling  from  this, '  I  hope  I  can  say,  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done/  and  after  a  short  pause, '  I  think  I  can  say,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.'  God  was  his  refuge  ;  the  will  of 
God  was  the  consolation,  the  rest,  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  the  same  will 
was  the  centre  to  which  his  thoughts  and  feelings  inclined  in  death." 

The  character  of  Got.  Treadwell  is  so  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  his 
life  already  recited,  that  a  brief  summary  of  his  leading  attributes  is  all 
that  need  be  added.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  led  the  life  of  a  Christian  ; 
and  seldom  have  we  seen  any  man  whose  religion  exercised  so  powerful 
and  constant  a  sway  o?er  the  heart  and  life.  So  truly  did  his  daily  life 
and  conversation  reflect  the  image  of  his  faith,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  opinion  of  what  he  was  by  nature,  either  in  intellect  or  disposition. 
If,  as  some  have  imagined,  (but  with  a  very  partial  view  of  his  character,) 
he  was,  by  nature,  cold  and  selfish,  he  had  certainly,  6y  grace,  a  tender 
heart,  and  the  most  enlarged  benevolence.  These  qualities  were  manifested 
first  towards  the  world  of  mankind,  imparting  great  fervor  to  his  prayers 
Ibr  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  animating  his  incessant  labors  for  that 
object ;  and  secondly  towards  every  creature  susceptible  of  happiness,  not 
excepting  even  the  lower  animals.  As  long  as  he  possessed  th^  means,  his 
charities  flowed  in  a  continual  stream.  Though  valuing  happiness  in 
every  form,  yet  it  was  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  men  that  occupied  the 
largest  share  of  his  benevolence,  in  proportion  as  he  placed  the  interests  of 
eternity  above  those  of  time.  He  possessed  also  the  humility  of  the  gospel ; 
and  if  he  ever  appeared  to  any  one  haughty  or  distant,  a  nearer  insight 
into  his  character  would  have  shown,  that  such  an  apparent  demeanor  was 
the  result  of  his  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation. 

From  the  same  holy  fountain  he  imbibed  the  sacred  love  of  truth. 
Never  was  the  all  pervading  influence  of  this  principle  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  the  character  under  review.  Not  only  could  it  be  said  of  him, 
*'  His  lips  still  speak  the  things  they  mean,"  but  to  every  species  of  guile, 
in  the  small  or  the  great,  his  heart  was  a  perfect  stranger.  How  much 
soever,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he  might  have  desired  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  those  who  knew  him  best  can  best  imagine,  with  what 
abhorrence  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  employment  in  his  favor  of  the 
least  arts  of  acquiring  popularity,  or  of  any  political  chicanery.  Contem- 
plating all  things  through  the  pure  medium  of  truth,  he  was  of  course 
nonest,  just,  sincere.  Nor  did  these  qualities  aflect  his  words  and  external 
actions  alone ;  they  reached  and  swayed  his  inmost  thoughts.  However 
we  may  dissent  from  some  of  his  conclusions  in  metaphysical  theology,  his 
writings  still  leave  on  every  mind  the  impression  that  he  was  an  honest 
reasoner,  and  that,  even  in  controversy,  he  had  simply  in  mind  to  learn, 
What  is  truth  ?  Indeed,  if  we  diligently  review  his  most  abstruse  specular 
tions,  we  shall  find  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  sound  and  logical, 
and  his  conclusions  fairly  drawn  from  his  premises.  To  the  premises, 
therefore,  we  shall  impute  any  errors  we  may  discover,  and  not  to  the  rea- 
sonings built  on  them.  The  habit  of  inquiry  after  the  truthin  the  subtil- 
ties  of  metaphysical  theology,  might  be  supi)osed  to  impair  the  interest  he 
would  feel  in  its  simpler  exhibitions ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  the  fact,  that 
the  plainest  and  most  unadorned  preaching  frequently  aiTected  him  to  tears. 

As  the  sanctuary  was  his  delight,  so  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary  were, 
among  all  with  which  he  was  invested,  those  which  he  held  in  highest 
honor.  Concerning  the  office  of  deacon,  which  he  bore  many  years,  and 
which  title  his  political  adversaries  had  prefixed  to  his  name  as  a  mark  of 
contempt,  he  remarks,  that  "  happy  would  be  have  been  if  he  could  have 
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honored  the  office  as  much  as  that  honored  him ; "  and,  when  governor  of 
the  State,  he  felt  it  no  descent  from'  his  station,  to  bear  the  sacraoiental 
cup  to  the  humblest  disciple. 

Those  who  have  not  estimated  the  iotetlectuai  powers  or  attaimnents  of 
Governor  Treadwdl  so  highly  as  we  think  they  deserve,  stiJI  accord  to  him 
the  praise  of  unusual  soundness  of  juefgmeni.  But  it  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  considered,  that  a  sound  judgment  is  a  quality  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  understanding ;  that  it  implies  not  only  intellectual  capacity 
to  discern  the  truth,  but  unwavering  integrity  to  follow  it,  and  an  entire 
exemption  from  every  quality  such  as  prejudice,  passion,  or  enthusiasm, 
which  can  sway  or  enfeeble  the  decisions  of  the  intellect.  It  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  the  perfection  of  this  attribute  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
that  his  intellect  was  greatly  predominant  over  his  imagination.  Some 
deficiency  of  this  power,  indeed,  appears  in  the  analysis  of  his  character. 
He  had  but  a  moderate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  either  in  nature  or  art 
Although  neat  in  his  apparel  and  studious  of  propriety,  he  had  little  tuie 
for  what  was  purely  ornamental,  a  quality  in  which  he  further  resembled 
our  puritan  ancestors.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  lack  of  such  auxiliaries  to  the 
intellect  as  imagination  and  fancy,  invention  and  wit,  which  rendered  him, 
from  early  life,  so  distrustful  of  his  powers  of  ever  becoming  a  public 
speaker;  and  this  want  of  confidence  in  himself  at  length  became  habitual, 
and  he  remarks  in  his  autobiography,  that  by  these  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, his  faculties  were  in  a  manner  bound  up,  and  at  times,  so  great  was 
his  mortification,  "  he  even  contemplated  giving  up  his  public  employments, 
and  retiring  to  the  shades  of  private  life." 

Seldom  has  any  man  enjoyed  through  a  long  life  so  many  tokens  of  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  neighbors  and  townsmen. 

If  we  now  retire  with  our  venerated  friend  into  the  bosom  of  his  famUy, 
we  shall  experience  none  of  that  disappointment  which,  as  Doctor  Johnson 
observes,  oflen  attends  the  transition  from  the  public  life  of  distinguished 
men  to  the  privacies  of  domestic  retirement.  If  in  the  various  public 
spheres  in  which  Governor  Treadwell  acted,  religion  was  always  in  the 
ascendant,  still  more  fervidly  did  the  fire  of  devotion  bum  on  the  family 
altar ;  and,  in  all  his  letters  written  to  his  children  at  different  times  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  religion — its  supreme  obligations,  its  blessings,  pro- 
mises, hopes,  and  consolations — was  ever  uppermost,  whatever  else  might 
have  been  the  accidental  theme.  He  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Of  these  only  one  now  survives.*  While  the  spirit  which 
he  ever  exhibited  in  his  family  was  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired  of 
the  tenderest  husband  and  most  affectionate  father,  he  is  thought  to  have 
erred,  especially  in  the  most  busy  periods  of  his  life,  when  his  children  were 
advancing  from  infancy  to  manhood,  in  holding  with  them  too  little  per- 
sonal intercourse,  an  error  which  has  often  characterized  men  of  intense 
devotion  to  business  or  study.  Having  no  sympathies  with  the  amusements 
of  children  and  youth,  but  rather  regarding  the  time  spent  in  them  as 
wasted  and  lost ;  and  being  much  absent  from  home,  and  too  much  occu- 
pied with  his  books  when  in  the.  family  circle,  to  render  himself  a  com- 
panion to  his  children,  he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  sons  except  to 
reprove  them  when  they  needed  correction,  and  he  thus  inspired  them 
with  a  dread  of  his  presence  and  conversation.  The  habitual  distance  and 
severity,  which  many  of  our  puritan  fathers  maintained  in  their  intercourse 


*  Mm.  Nurton,  the  mother  of  John  T.  Norton,  E«q.,  who  dow  residei  on  the  sito  formerly  occnpiod  bjr 
IIm  faini(y  oiaaiioo  of  bis  f  rkodrather. 
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wttii  their  faaiiliesy  however  favoraUe  it  might  have  been  to  the  cultivation 
of  filial  fear  and  reverence,  was  less  productive  of  filial  love  and  confidence, 
than  the  more  familiar  relation  between  father  and  son,  which  characterizes 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  indeed  could  exceed 
the  earnestness  with  which  this  good  man  pressed  upon  his  children  the 
importance  of  personal  piety.  Even  when  his  sons  had  lefl  the  paternal  roof, 
and  become,  themselves,  heads  of  families,  while  he  aided  them  in  their 
buaioess  beyond  his  means,  yet  little  of  his  advice  respected  the  acquisition 
of  property,  or  advancement  in  the  world  ;  but  his  letters  were  filled  with 
the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  make  their  house  a  house  of  prayer,  and 
to  train  up  their  children  for  heaven.  In  like  manner,  the  early  choice 
which  his  daughters  made  of  "  the  better  part,"  afforded  him  more  heart- 
felt delight,  than  the  most  splendid  family  alliances  would  have  done  ;  and 
the  remarkable  triumph  which  one  of  them  (Mrs.  Jerome*)  achieved  over 
death,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  which  she  enjoyed,  not  only  reconciled 
him  to  the  loss,  in  early  life,  of  a  lovely  daughter,  but  raised  his  soul  to 
higher  extacies  than  he  would  have  gained  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them. 

To  conclude,  we  have  before  us  in  the  character  of  Gov.  Tread  well  an 
example  seldom  seen  in  colors  equally  vivid,  of  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion,  when  its  dominion  over  the  heart  and  life  is  supreme,  to  exalt 
the  understanding,  to  expand  and  ennoble  the  affections,  to  inspire  the 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  impart  serenity  to  the  mind  under  the 
severest  trials,  both  in  life  and  in  deadi. 

"  Certainly,"  (says  Lord  Bacon,)  "  virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most 
fragrant  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  but  dis- 
cover vice,  and  adversity  doth  but  discover  virtue." 


LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,  ROMAN,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 

[By  Hoa.  William  O.  Willi amior,  of  Banfor,  M«.] 
Coatlaoed  firom  p.  92. 


AMERICAN  LAWS. 

Ambrican  Laws  and  Lawyers  are  subjects,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  par- 
take of  a  free  and  enlightened  spirit.  The  voice  of  demand  called  them  into 
service,  and  usefulness  has  won  them  popular  favor.  Among  all  people,  and  in 
all  ages,  men  have  been  found,  both  of  liberal  and  arbitrary  sentiments  ;  to  the 
former  of  whom  our  country  has  always  offered  an  inviting  and  desirable  abode. 
Here,  equality  has  found  an  asylum  unknown  in  the  old  world,  and  here,  in  the 
present  confederation  of  States,  were  established  settlements,  governments  and 
laws,  undertaken  upon  an  unprecedented  plan  of  free  choice  and  universal 
good.  If  the  projectors  and  immigrants  at  any  time  disagreed  about  measures, 
political  wisdom  was  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and  other  histories ;  the  con- 
dition and  exigencies  of  the  planters  were  maturely  considered ;  and  such  con- 
stitutional and  legal  ordinances  were  framed,  as  promised  the  best  security  and 
the  roost  happiness  to  the  greatest  number.     The  Anglo-Americans   would 

*  See  an  interesting  anri  afTecting  narrative  of  tho  trinmphant  drath  of  Mra.  Loey  Jerome,  wife  of  Rer. 
AiiHiaa  Jerome,  of  New  Harifurd,  Ct.,  propaved  by  Hav.  Mr.  WaahbarD,  and  ioaerted  io  tliio  Coonacticnt 
Bvanfalical  lUf azino,  fof  ItiOft. 
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never  be  the  servile  copyitte  of  any  people.  A  jntter  ettimata  and  better 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  they  would  entertain  at  all  times ;  and  soperstractores 
peculiarly  their  own  they  would  form,  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  politica. 
Simplicity,  not  artifice — good,  not  grandeur — were  ever  conspicuoos  in  their 
motives,  and  steadily  pursued  in  their  enterprises. 

But  much  as  the  Scriptures  were  consulted  and  revered  by  the  American 
planters,  they  at  once  perceived  that  the  Jewish  system  of  administration  would 
not  suit  their  condition  and  purposes,  and  could  not  be  adopted.  Realities  had 
taken  the  place  of  rituals  sixteen  centuries  before,  and  the  good  people's  reason 
would  not  allow  them  to  think  of  government  Theocratical,  of  a  priesthood 
divinely  prescibed,  of  prophets  inspired,  or  of  providences  miraculoos.  What 
to  them  was  politically  so  valuable  in  the  holy  oracles,  was  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
which  they  breathed  ;  teaching  how  much  the  evils  both  of  anarchy  and  mon- 
archy were  offensive  to  the  Infinite  mind,  and  how  much  the  safest  guidance 
the  Divine  word  afforded  in  all  cases  of  doubt  and  difliculty.  Pious  principles 
and  practice,  rather  than  political  project,  were  the  doctrines  espoused  by  the 
early  adventurers. 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  the  Republic,  entertained  many  good  notions  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  the  cabinets  of  their  political 
temple  were  richly  replenished  with  manuals  and  maxims  of  mature  reason.  In 
business  affairs,  they  would  have  been  eminently  fit  for  practical  life,  had  they 
not  been  tainted  by  the  polytheism  of  that  idolatrous  nation,  so  corrupting 
both  to  politics  and  morals.  Suppose  they  could  lay  claim  to  reason  and  virtue, 
as  twin  deities  of  theirs,  surely  in  nothing  more  than  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
did  every  goddess  of  theirs  fail  them.  Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  wor- 
thy to  be  copied,  in  classifying  their  citizens,  in  managing  their  elections,  in 
making  laws  or  trying  causes. 

The  Colonists  found  more  in  the  British  government  to  adopt,  and  yet  mnch 
to  repudiate.  Proceeding  themselves  from  the  middle  grade  of  people  in  that 
nation,  they  felt  the  strongest  attachment  to  every  principle  which  presented 
freedom  and  equality  in  their  true  character.  But  monarchy,  nobility,  hierarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mean-spirited  servility  on  the  other,  they  treated  with  an 
obloquy  to  be  expected  from  intelligent  and  independent  minds.  Awake  to 
facts  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  they  perceived  before  and  after  they  emigrated, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  community,  from  **  the  sovereign  defender 
of  the  faith,"  through  all  the  orders  of  his  priest-ridden  subjects,  was  catholic ; 
that  when  the  papal  yoke  of  supremacy  was  broken,  the  nation  of  religionists 
changed  their  master  and  their  name  rather  than  their  character ;  and  that  no 
branch  of  such  a  government  could,  without  modification,  be  adopted  by  free- 
spirited  colonists.  Bound  though  they  were,  to  the  people  they  had  left,  by  a 
common  origin,  a  common  language,  and  a  thousand  other  ties,  which  neither 
the  width  of  an  ocean  nor  any  final  farewells  could  dissolve,  they  resolved  only 
to  consult  the  history  of  the  Jewish^  the  OeriiUe,  and  even  the  Catholic  govern- 
ments, for  the  several  helps  they  might  afford,  and  hence  to  frame  and  finish 
constitutional  systems  of  their  own,  filled  with  principles  more  truly  Christian, 
and  with  rights  more  securely  guarded. 

Our  American  institutions  have  risen  from  pillars  laid  in  the  midst  of  toil  and 
danger,  and  have  been  sustained  by  no  small  sacrifice  of  suffering  and  blood. 
Next  to  nothing  of  our  history  rests  in  conjecture ;  it  is  all  probably  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  nation  npon  earth  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments,  what  has  been  the  category  of  rights  which  Americans 
have  so  uniformly  espoused,  and,  in  the  sequel,  so  successfully  sustained. 
They  are  principally  eightfold. 

The  first  was  a  free  Religion,  in  its  simplicity  and  truth — to  be  enjoyed  un- 
molested in  sentiment,  faith  and  worship.  It  was  a  period  when  Christianity 
sighed  for  relief  or  enlargement ;  and  when  dissenting  denominations  were  dis- 
posed to  countenance  religious  toleration  to  an  extent  deemed  by  them  con- 
sistent with  public  and  individual  good.  This  doctrine,  though  novel,  presented 
a  captivating  aspect  at  first,  and,  had  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  Colo- 
nists been  sufficiently  enlightened  and  liberalized,  the  dissensions  of  Catholia^ 
Episcopalians^  Pxiritansj  Quakers  and  Baptists^  witnessed  in  after  times,  wonid 
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not  have  tekeo  phice ;  the  league  of  church  and  state  would  never  have  ex- 
isted io  this  country  ;  and  laws  would  have  found  no  place  in  the  statute  book 
for  the  suppoeed  support  of  that  holy  religion,  which  was  itself  their  main  sup- 
porter. 

Another  invaluable  Tight,  was  a  Renresentative  Republican  government,  in 
which  was  involved  the  free  exercise  of  the  tUctive  franchise.  To  be  a  heredi- 
tary ruler  or  lawgiver,  was  always  considered  by  the  colonial  adventurers  alto- 
gether absurd;  and  on  the  contrary,  enthusiastic  as  they  were  for  the  enjoyment 
of  unrestricted  rights,  they  became  satisfied,  afler  a  few  experiments,  that  a 
pure  democracy  was  not  to  be  desired.  The  country  was  extensive,  the  in- 
habitants sparse,  the  natives  always  jealous  and  oflen  hostile,  absence  from 
iKNDe  and  travelling,  inconvenient  and  dangerous — all  which  convinced  them 
that  a  Representative  Republic  comported  roost  directly  and  entirely  with  their 
circumstances  and  sentiments.  Yet,  unaided  by  sagacious  Solons,  unable  to 
find  models  to  their  full  liking,  and  at  the  same  time  perplexed  or  controlled  by 
foreign  interference,  they  settled  upon  administrations  which  exhibited  some 
features  and  shades  of  characteristic  difference.  All  had  a  legislative  branch, 
decHnfe  immediately  by  the  people,  who  gave  their  votes  in  their  respective 
towns  or  counties ;  while  they  received  distinguishing  names  and  characters  as 
they  partook  more  or  less  of  a  democraiie^  proprietary  or  royal  attribute  of  power, 
or  form.  In  the  first  of  the  three,  so  universally  desired,  ail  the  officers  and 
legislators  were  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and  formed  a  representalive  de- 
mocracy ;  in  the  second,  more  or  less  of  political  power  was  claimed  by  the 
ckarUT'proprietarics ;  and  the  third  embraced  those  colonies  in  which  the  execu- 
tive officers  and  legislative  council  were  appointed,  and  the  statute  laws  ratified 
by  the  cretsii.  The  last  of  the  three,  deemed  the  strong  hold  of  prerogative 
power,  proved  to  be  an  unceasing  occasion  of  political  warfare  between  the 
colonists  and  theii'  sovereign ;  so  jealous  always  were  the  people  of  any  in- 
fringement on  their  rights ;  and  erroneous  in  equal  degree,  was  the  policy  which 
strove  to  establish  a^itrary  rule. 

A  third,  was  the  right  to  laws  of  their  own  enactment  or  choice,  uncontrolled 
and  unaffected  by  foreign  dictation.  As  the  Romans  called  their  laws  a  "  body 
of  civil  rights,"  the  colonies  considered  their  codes  of  legislative. ordinances, 
severally  a  **hody  of  liberties,^  They  believed  that  the  religion  of  law,  was 
love  to  God  and  man  ;  its  doctrine,  equal  and  pure  justice  ;  and  its  philosophy, 
public  and  private  good ;  and  that  its  provisions  should  be  simple,  plain  and 
concise,  equally  applicable  to  all  orders  and  ranks  in  the  community. 

A  fourth  right,  was  a  fee-cimple  in  all  their  real  estate,  free  of  quit-rents, 
entailments,  and  every  other  burden  and  condition.  This  being  one  which  the 
colonists  resolved  always  to  possess  and  never  to  yield,  involved  them  oAen  in 
bitter  disputes  with  prerogative  and  proprietary  claimants,  never  to  be  termi- 
nated, till  it  absorbed  or  abolished  all  other  tenures. 

TVial  by  Jury  was  a  fifth  right,  esteemed  from  the  first,  the  palladium  of  popu- 
lar and  equal  justice,  and  the  surest  safeguard  of  every  interest  in  social  life. 
No  other  law  or  usage  was  ever  so  immediately  and  fully  transcribed  from  the 
English  to  the  American  tribunals  in  all  the  colonies.  It  had  a  direct  effect  in 
practice,  to  introduce  the  established  rules  of  evidence  ;  to  refer  the  law,  in  all 
trials,  to  the  Court,  and  the  fact  to  the  jury ;  and  to  originate  a  similitude  of 
jurisprudence  in  each  country.  This  right  has  universally  extended  to  the 
whole  people,  except  those  actually  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  who  are 
necesasrily  subject  to  martial  law.  In  proof  of  the  people's  supreme  attachment 
to  this  immunity,  witness  the  public  indignation  w.hich  burst  forth,  when  a  few 
trials  were  once  ordered  from  this  country  by  Parliament,  into  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom. 

A  sixth,  the  pillar  of  light  amidst  the  great  constellation,  was  the  right  of 
comsion  Mchaol  education,  fiy  various  facts,  the  colonists  were  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  religion  and  liberty  would  flourish  only  iu  regions  of  knowledge. 
This  right  to  education  was  one  with  which  no  foreign  dominant  spirit  could 
have  any  pretence  *  to  intermeddle ;  and  if  its  fruits  have  not  been  heretofore 


«  Sir 


W.  lUrkltT,  royal  gowraor  of  Virginia  from  16GS  to  l<r75  lald,  **  1  thank  God  tbera  are  no  fret 
■ad  M  priatiag ,  sad  I  hopo  w«  ihaU  not  kavt,  tktM  100  joan;  for  loaniof  baa  broof  ht  diaoba- 
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enjoyed  co-extensively  with  the  whole  commonity,  the  eeoiei  have  bees  im- 
puted principAlly  to  the  scattered  and  indigent  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
want  of  suitable  inatructora  and  books,  rather  than  the  least  abatement  of  honest 
seal  in  its  favor. 

The  seventh  right  was  that  of  a  wUuiary  taxationj  and  aoU  amhrol  of  i&e  jmb- 
lie  funds.  The  colonists  believed  the  products  of  their  enterprise  and  labor  to 
be  their  own.  To  a  coercive  revenue,  exacted  either  by  direct  assessment,  by 
monopolies  in  trade,  or  by  quit- rents,  they  supposed  none  but  slaves  would  sub- 
mit to,  so  long  as  unrepresented ;  and  a  particle  willingly  eurrendeced  to  a 
sovereign  or  even  a  proprietary,  they  argued  justly,  put  at  hazard  one'a  whole 
substance.  The  contest  about  this  doctrine,  between  privilege  and  prerogative, 
which,  being  always  bitter  and  ultimately  bloody,  was  only  closed  by  the  at- 
tainment of  Independence. 

The  eighth,  was  an  unrestricted  right  to  keep  frt  arms,  for  nse  in  both  offen* 
■ive  and  defensive  war,  be  their  foes  foreign  or  savage.  If  these  were  disal- 
lowed to  tlie  common  people  of  England  and  other  European  governments,  the 
colonists  believed  they  could  nowhere  be  so  safely  intrusted  as  in  the  hands  of 
patriot-freemen  \  their  own  neighbors,  embodied  into  a  well-regelated  milkia ; 
they  having  at  stake  all  that  is  dear  in  life  to  be  defended. 

To  this  octuple  summary  of  rights,  each  of  which  is  a  sufficient  subject  for  a 
volume  of  commentaries,  the  patriots  of  independence  and  antecedent  wars,  set 
their  seal  in  blood.  It  was  surely  great  in  valor,  to  cut  their  way  through  all 
opposition,  to  the  temple  of  privileges ;  still  greater  in  wisdom  to  guard  it  suf- 
ficiently by  laws.  These  are  the  life-guards  of  every  free  people,  as  principles 
are  the  lights  and  shades  that  give  them  character.  To  have  a  thorough  aad 
scientific  knowledge  of  a  nation's  laws,  their  rise  and  progress  must  be  traced 
from  their  origin ;  their  sources,  tributaries,  and  current,  known  and  noted : — A 
work,  it  is  true,  of  laborious  research  and  expansive  interest ;  but  how  otherwise 
can  their  mutations  and  improvements  become  familiar?  In  a  free  government 
like  ours,  law  is  the  declared  will  of  the  people,  who  retaig  every  right  not  ex- 
pressly yielded  for  the  sake  of  mutual  safety.  It  is  not  with  us  as  in  despotic 
countries,  where  charters  and  equal  laws  are  wire-drawn  as  privileges  from  a 
dominant  dynasty,  who  claims  to  be  the  sovereign  freeholder  and  absolute  poten- 
tate of  his  dominions.  Our  history  has,  probably  more  than  any  other,  registered 
the  chronicles  of  public  transactions,  preserved  records  of  laws,  and  interleaved 
portraits  of  distinguished  characters.  Yes,  and  its  burning  lamps  are  indispen- 
sable to  guide  the  oracle  of  legal  learning — ^the  professed  counsellor  of  his 
fellow  men,  as  he  pushes  bis  investigations  into  the  recesses  of  his  vocation. 
Law  is  but  the  letter ;  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gives  it  life,  and  history  draws 
its  lineage  and  character.  A  mind  richly  replenished  with  a  knowledge  of  past 
events  and  biographical  facts  is  the  orator's  treasury,  from  which  he  may  en- 
rich and  adorn  his  eloquence,  and  effectually  stereotype  his  fame.  And  how 
can  a  lawyer  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar,  if  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  own  country's  constitutions  and  laws,  usages  and  politics  ? 

But  is  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  of  the  American  bar  are  sopposed  to 
be  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  other  countries  than  in  that  of  their 
own.  They  seek  precious  pearls  mostly  abroad,  when  they  have  better  at 
home.  Possibly  England  and  France,  or  even  Greece  and  Rome,  fall  as  they 
are  of  erroneous  politics,  may  occupy  a  wider  sphere  in  the  researches  of  young 
Americans  than  their  own  country,  though  abounding  with  measures  and  merits 
of  most  peculiar  interest.  Just  as  our  scholars,  a  century  ago,  left  the  stody  of 
their  own  excellent  vernacuhir,  to  delve  principally  in  the  mines  of  the  dead 
languages.  In  fact  how  much  better  do  most  of  our  classic  students  in  their 
course,  become  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  its  God,  than  with  the  mythology 
of  heathen  deities  ?  Happily  an  age  is  passing,  in  which  Americans  are  taking 
thought  for  themselves.  The  experience  of  the  past  yields  its  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  history  is  full  of  principles 
which  inculcate  the  sentiments  of  manly  independence  ;  and  exhibit  examples 

dieoM,  herMj  and  wet«  into  the  world,  and  print ing  has  divulftd  Umu  aod  hbtU  afaioat  iba  baal 
•r  fovarnmenta."    L  F.  X  Mniint^t  Hist,  J^.  Carf/tna,  p.  154. 
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of  wisdotn  aad  valor,  of  patriotisiii  and  staterainitbtp,  hiffhly  inspiriiig  to  all 
who  would  achieve  to  themselvee,  or  preserve  a  rational  eDJoyment  of  their 
rigbta.  If  oar  political  syatema,  allowed  by  foreigrn  politicians  to  appear  wise 
in  theory,  are  nevertblesss  treated  by  them  with  derision,  as  being  unable  to 
stand,  when  potent  parties,  so  common  in  free  governments,  shall  rise  and  con- 
tend ; — these  harbingers  have  thas  far  proved  to  be  false  prophets,  time  and 
trial  giving  daily  strength  and  stability  to  oor  most  important  institotions. 

Lawe  in  themeelves,  the  sinews  and  arteries  of  a  government,  exhibit  a 
people's  principles,  and  discover  their  policy  and  character.  Among  the  Jews 
the  laws  were  ifietne;  among  the  Romans,  wdinani;  among  the  English* 
sfalHfor^f,  or  immtmorial  usage,  that  is,  legislative,  executive,  canon,  or  common. 
Oar  American  codes  fall  under  two  classes,  namely,  oor  Statutes,  being  the 
acts  of  our  different  Legislatures,  and  our  Cohhott  Law,  consisting  of  setUed 
naxiros,  established  rnles,  and  universal  usages,  either  original  or  adopted.  A 
jost  perception  of  our  codes,  so  formed,  most  be  acquired  by  historically  tracingi 
from  the  firat,  the  systems  and  changes  of  civil  administration,  in  those  MrUtn 
SUtUSj  which  originally  united  in  a  federative  independence ;  the  other  fAtrfeen, 
since  established,  having  constructed  such  political  constitutions  ''of  a  repoblican 
form "  in  manner  guarantied  by  Congress,  as  they  have  severally  preferred. 
Differ  as  they  apparently  may,  in  some  particulars,  the  dissimilitude  is  slight, 
consisting  merely  in  some  minor  provisions.  Every  one  has  a  Governor, 
Senate,*  or  Senatorial  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives ;  a  judiciary  and 
military  department ;  all  under  a  frame  of  government,  a  Constitution,  ratified 
by  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  somewhat  as  the  Romans  made  theit 
laws. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  thirteen  of  the  United  States^  were  primarily 
and  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from  England.  The  King,  by  a  single 
original  charter,  April  10th,  1(H)6,  created  both  the  Plymouth  aud  London  Com- 
panies, denominated  North  and  South  Virginia,  and  granted  them  a  zone  of 
territory  eleven  degrees  in  width,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  By  another 
or  second  charter.  May  23,  1609,  he  enlarged  the  former  grant  three  degrees 
on  each  side,  and  established  its  limits  by  and  between  the  31st  and  ^th  par- 
allels of  northern  latitude  [the  region  of  the  subsequent  American  republic] ; 
and  at  the  same  time  bisecting  the  whole  at  the  40th  degree,  appointed  to  the 
London  Company,  the  southern  moiety,  by  the  name  of  Virginia;  and  the 
other  formed  New  England.  About  two  years  previously,  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  effected  by  that  Company  at  Jamestown ;  and  because  it  was  the  first 
colony  planted  on  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  plumed, 
*  the  ancient  dominion.* 

Under  the  first  of  the  two  charters,  the  frame-work  of  government,  as  might 
be  expected,  partook  largely  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  provided  two  Coun- 
cils, supreme  and  subordinate,  each  of  thirteen  members,  one  to  be  resident  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  the  colony ;  and  reserved  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
naming  the  whole  twenty-six ;  of  giving  all  laws  to  the  colonists,  and  vacating 
et  pleasure  every  sale  of  lands  in  fee-simple,  made  without  the  King's  leave* 
This  administration  utterly  failed.  The  colonists  had,  neither  in  exercise  or 
essorance,  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  as  anticipated. 
The  Company  perceived  that  their  interests,  both  territorial  and  commercial,  gave 
small  promise  of  advancement ;  and  the  King  himself,  at  last,  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  fallacy  of  promoting  colonial  settlements  by  any  displays  of  prerogative. 
Therefore  he  granted  a  second  charter — the  one  last  above-mentioned.  This 
transferred  the  powers  of  the  crown  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  corporatioDi 
and  authorized  its  members  to  appoint  officers,  make  laws,  and  fill  vacancies. 
As  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  the  colony  were  now  committed  solely 
to  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  they  associated  to  themselves  six 
worthy  men  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  pnUic  trost, 
end  endeavored  to  please  the  people,  and  especially  to  satisfy  their  employers. 
But  subjection  to  the  servile  agents  of  a  foreign  aristocracy,  wholly  onac- 
■  ■  —    -  .        — ^— — ^1— ip^— ^— 

*  Except  Rhode  If  lend,  which  U  now  engmged  in  formiof  a  Conetitatioa. 
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qnainted  with  the  eondition,  interetts,  and  wanti  of  the  edonittat  pfeaeatly 
became  so  ezceediogly  irksome  to  them,  that  the  crown  was  indaced,  M^  1^ 
1613,  to  grant  a  third  charter,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Coancil  were  trniM- 
ferred  to  the  corporation  at  large. 

Ail  the  members,  as  co-equals,  had  now  a  right  to  rote  on  every  qneetion 
before  them ;  and  the  democratic  principle  enjoyed,  they  soon  incorporated  into 
the  administration  of  the  colony.  For  when  they  had  chosen  a  Oovemor  and 
a  plantation- Council,  they  gave  him  orders  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  people,  and  consult  with  them  upon  public  afiairs.  The  time  appointed  for 
the  first  meeting,  was  in  June,  1619 ;  when  the  colonists,  instead  of  going  per- 
sonally to  the  Assembly,  sent  twenty-two  BurgtutB^  their  representatives, 
being  two  from  each  settlement  The  act  and  the  year  have  thus  been  ren- 
dered memorable  ;  that  being  the  first  body  of  elected  legislative  delegates  in 
this  country.  Originating  in  good  sense  and  the  expediency  of  the  case,  it 
became  a  precedent  eagerly  and  universally  espoused  in  other  colonies,  ex- 
hibiting a  maturity  of  wisdom,  union,  and  intelligence,  remarkable  for  so  yooth- 
fnl  a  community.  Within  the  short  period  of  twelve  years,  a  people  of  «only 
seven  hundred  souls,  became  ripe  for  a  republican  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  practically  proving  it  to  be  the  best  guaranty  of  their  other  public 
and  private  rights.  For  several  years  the  Burgesses  sat  with  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  the  same  room ;  and  if  united,  they  could  by  their  number,  like  the 
Roman  tribunes,  veto  any  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

But  still  language  is  hardly  able  to  exaggerate  the  various  sacrifice*  made  by 
the  early  Virginians,  to  sustain  a  colony  upon  free  principles.  It  was  their  lot 
to  try,  by  practical  experiment,  very  different  schemes  of  government ;  to  have 
the  pains  and  merits  of  leading  the  way  in  laying  the  first  pillars  of  an  empire ; 
and  to  meet  sufferings  great  in  degree  and  various  in  kind  at  the  same  time. 
The  year  1622  was  indelibly  marked  by  a  savage  massacre ;  yet  wisely  thooght- 
ful  of  the  public  good,  the  colonists  about  that  time  established  inferior  tribunals, 
the  origin  of  County  Courts,  and  gave  fresh  sanctions  to  trials  by  Jury.  In 
1624,  the  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  assailed  by  a  quo  tsamemlo  and 
vacated  ;  and  the  government  of  the  colony  seized  by  the  crown.  At  the  same 
time,  her  affairs  were  scrutinized  by  a  severe  committee ;  before  whom  the 
Burgesses  defended  her  interests  with  remarkable  ability.  The  laws  of  this 
period,  are  the  oldest  found  in  the  colonial  records.  One  was  virtually  a  Bill 
of  Rights ;  framed  to  define  the  powers  of  rulers  and  legislators,  and  to  guard 
the  people's  immunities  in  relation  to  taxation  and  other  public  burdens.  Of 
such  force  was  this  early  and  exemplary  act  of  wisdom  in  Virginia,  as  to  em- 
bolden others  in  a  similar  avowal  of  their  rights,  and  give  earnest  of  her  own 
future  distinction  in  the  cause  of  independent  freedom. 

By  the  prerogative  administration  instituted,  a  Governor,  a  Council  of  eleven 
members,  and  a  Secretary,  were  appointed  and  removable  by  the  King  according 
to  his  pleasure,  and  the  election  of  Burgesses  was  continued,  rather  however 
by  sufferance  than  by  his  express  allowance.  A  charter  was  earnestly  desired 
and  afterwards  repeatedly  requested,  but  could  never  be  obtained.  Till  Virginia 
became  an  independent  State,  her  administration  was  always  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  royal  instructions,  often  despotic,  and  unceasingly  the  occasion  of 
complaint  At  intervals  the  prerogative  was  relaxed  or  modified ;  especially 
in  1639,  when  the  storms  of  civil  war  were  lowering  in  the  realm,  there  were 
given  to  the  wishes  of  the  Virginians,  a  provincial  legislature,  a  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice,  a  government  of  laws ;  and  under  the  Protectorate,  the 
Assembly  elected  the  Governor,  and  a  qualified  democracy  prevailed.  *  The 
interval  was  a  season  of  light  to  Virginia. 

But  within  one  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  aasomed 
the  direction  of  colonial  affairs,  by  instructions,  like  his  father's,  to  the  Governor; 
and  the  laws  of  England,  previously  used  by  the  colonists  or  adapted  to  their 
condition,  were,  according  to  requirement,  expressly  adopted  by  act  of  Assem- 
bly. This  was,  however,  found  to  be  an  unwise  proceedure,  being  followed  by 
the  triumphs  of  on  intolerant  religious  spirit,  in  the  legislative  establishment  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  measure  was  big  with  mistake ;  for  if  the  colonists 
were  mainly  Episcopalians,  the  act  was  in  derogation  of  a  free  religioUi  and  a 
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bar  to  tbe  indactton  of  non-confonnist  ministers;  men  who  were,  in  their 
geoeration,  the  flaming  lamps  of  liberty  in  church  and  state ;  men,  too,  bv 
whose  labors  the  purest  pietjf  was  inculcated,  and  early  education  promoted. 
There  had  been,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  some  intolerant  laws  against  secta- 
riee ;  now  charches  were  ordered  to  be  built,  glebes  laid  out,  and  clergymen  of 
Epieoopal  ordination  pot  in  place  by  the  Gorernor ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  conformity  in  the  realm,  no  other  minister  was  allowed  to  preach,  on  paia 
of  auspension  or  banishment  Inconsistent  as  the  law  truly  was,  with  one  of 
Ihe  greatest  rights  of  freemen,  it  was  not  wholly  expunged  from  the  statute 
book  of  Virginia,  while  she  was  a  province. 

If  this  poucy  of  the  colonists  had  in  its  course  any  thing  of  intent  to  con- 
ciliate the  lavor  of  the  crown,  it  met  the  fate  of  ail  time-serving  concessions ; 
and  they  shortly  found  that  their  cup  of  afflictions  was  not  yet  full.  For  in  1673, 
flCartUng  as  the  fact  was,  the  inconsiderate  King  gave  to  two  of  his  noblemen, 
^all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  full  term  of  thirty- 
one  years.  A  rebellion  followed,  in  which  Nathaniel  Bacon  greatly  figured ; 
and  imer  it  was  suppressed,  in  1677,  the  lives  of  twenty-five  chronicled  martyrs 
of  liberU  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  vindictive  power,  under  the  mandates 
of  the  King's  Goveraor,^^  fate  which  their  leader  only  escaped  by  a  natural 
death  in  1676. 

The  roptare  was  not  without  special  disasters  to  the  political  privileges  and 
interests  of  the  province.  It  furnished  new  reasons  for  withholding  a  charter, 
and  rendered  the  people  more  dependent  on  the  crown.  Legislative  Assemblies 
were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  in  two  years ;  all  direct  taxes  were  ordered  to 
be  laid  upon  the  polls ;  the  public  revenue  was  often  squandered  or  misapplied, 
and  everv  aristocratic  feature  of  government  again  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  freeoom  of  speech  was  restrained ;  a  poor  printer  being  arraigned,  merely 
for  publishing  the  laws  without  license. 

At  all  times  was  the  prerogative  so  severe,  that  Virginia  was  not  affected  by 
the  accession  of  James  IL  in  1685,  nor  benefited  by  the  revolution  in  1691, 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, council,  admiral,  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  bishop  or  ordinary,  continued 
to  be  the  King's  functionaries ;  and  likewise  the  appoiotraent  of  judges,  sheriffs, 
oounty  commissioners,  and  local  magistrates,  were  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
troled  by  his  influence ;  and  all  laws  made  were  subject  first  to  the  Governor's 
approval  or  negative,  and  afterwards  to  the  veto  of  the  King.  A  system  of 
government,  however,  became  more  settled.  The  people  always  had  their 
house  of  Burgesses  ;  the  legislature  in  1712,*  divided  the  province  into  forty- 
aine  parishes,  and  appointed  salaries  for  the  several  ministers ;  and  the  province, 
while  such,  enjoyed  prosperity,  and  felt,  for  half  U  century,  all  the  quietude 
consistent  with  the  people's  impatience  of  foreign  restraints  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights.  In  1765,  the  house  of  Burgesses  were  among  the  first  and  boldest 
to  resist  the  claims  of  British  taxation ;  and  being  dissolved  in  1773  by  Lord 
Donmore,  the  royal  governor,  they  immediately  met  in  convention,  and  sent 
delegates  to  the  first  continental  Congress. 

The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  originally  adopted  July  5, 1776,  and  revised  in 
1830,  provides  a  senate  of  32  members,  elected  quadrennially,  and  a  house  of 
134  burgesses  or  delegates,  chosen  annually  by  counties  and  cities ;  the  State 
being  divided  into  an  hundred  counties  or  more, — ^not  into  townships.  A  Gov- 
ernor and  an  assistant  priv^  Council  formerly  of  eight,  now  three  members,  are 
elected  for  three  years,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses ;  the  Governor  ineligible 
for  the  next  immediate  election.  In  every  State,  except  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  people  vote  directly  for  their 
Governor  at  the  polls. 

The  laws  of  Virginia,  in  particular  her  provincial  statutes,  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  British ;  no  other  colony  having  perhaps  drawn  more 
copiously  from  the  acts  of  parliament  Some  of  her  statutory  ordinances  of 
1624  have  been  preserved;  and  in  1661,  her  legislature  adopted  so  many 

•  Hilt.  VirfiDia,  [Bevsiler]  158S-1700;  John  Smith'k  Hiit.  of  Virfiaia,  lOM;  Wm.  Keith'i  Hiit.  Vir- 
giBift ;  alM  JtarJM**  Jiitt,  [Ohwdn  Motionod]  4  voli. 
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Eoglisii  lawg,  tint  thev  finned,  in  ooBJaoetioo  with  their  own  iireriow  enec^ 
menu,  a  i^ood  iiody  of  sUtote-law.  In  1779,  the  whole  wu  revised,  bevto^ 
been  for  two  yean  in  the  hands  of  an  able  coomiittee*  for  the  porfNise.  In 
their  plan  of  revisal  they  aay :  ^  The  common  law  of  Eogiand,  anterior  to  the 
dale  of  the  oldest  statutes  extant,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work — ^not  redneed 
to  a  text,  but  left  to  be  collected  from  the  asaal  nionumeale  of  it."  **  Neceeeary 
alterations  in  that,  and  so  much  of  the  whole  body  of  British  statnlea,  and  aete 
of  assembly  as  were  thought  priper  to  be  retained,  were  digested  into  ene 
Inmdred  ami  (ismly-nr  nets  aeii ;  in  which  simplicity  c^  style  was  aimed  at,  an 
far  as  was  safe."  '*  There  were  now  introduced  the  laws, — forbidding  the  future 
issportatien  of  slaves  ^—converting  estates  tail  into  fees-simple ; — annolliag  the 
rights  of  primogeniture;*- establishing  schools  for  geneial  edncation;  and 
Genfiraaing  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions." 

The  next  plantation  was  in  Af<MsaeAtwe<(s,  begun  at  PlywunUk^  in  1690,  by 
the  pious  PiigriflM.  On  the  third  day  of  November,  in  that  year,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  old  and  first  Virginia  Company  was  constitoted,  by  royal  charter, 
a  separate  and  enlarged  corporation ;  embraced  the  territory  between  the  40th 
and  48th  parallels  of  northern  latitude,  (in  other  words,  intervening  the  north 
line  of  Maine  and  the  middle  of  New  Jersey — adjoining  the  London  Company's 
grant,)  and  was  named  the  ^  Plifmouih  Council "  or  Company^  embracing  the 
region  of  Acts  EnglaniL  The  rights  and  powers  of  the  new-created  Company 
were  ample ;  for  it  took  a  fee-simple  in  the  soil ;  appointed  its  officers  and 
agents;  made  laws;  filled  vacancies,  and  could  exercise  almost  any  act  of 
eovereiffnty.  From  this  body,  emanated  the  Patents,  upon  which  most  of  New 
England  was  settled,  and  by  which  its  territorial  sections  were  formed  and 
limited. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  did  not  settle  under  the  auspices  of  thie  corporation. 
Intending  to  emigrate  farther  south,  they  had  procured  a  patent  from  the  Lon- 
don Company ;  which,  however,  could  now  avsil  them  nothing,  as  they  had  not 
planted  within  bis  limits.  So  situated,  without  patent  or  charter,  they  immedi- 
ately formed  a  Social  Compact,  and  established  a  government  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  a  pure  democracy.  All  the  men  of  lawful  age  assembled  annually, 
elected  a  Governor,  and  in  a  few  years,  a  Council  of  five  to  seven  assistants, 
and  voted  upon  every  question  of  general  concern  which  came  befete  them. 
A  patent,  obtained  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  1630,  occasioned  no  change 
in  the  system.  The  freemen  themselves  continued  to  sit  in  General  Coart  till 
1639,  when  they,  in  their  respectire  towns,  for  the  first  time,  cboee  eeveral 
deputies  to  represent  them  in  legislation. 

Bat  amidst  the  wreck  of  colonial  charters,  in  1685,  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
having  none,  became  a  more  easy  prey  to  Edmund  Andros,  the  Kingi  noted 
minion  here,  commissioned  to  effect  the  reckless  overturn.  Having  eeiied 
open  the  reins  of  the  administration,  he  controled  its  affairs  by  one  Ciarfc,  his 
agent,  till  1689,  when  they  were  both  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  assumed  again  the  government  It  continued  to 
be  a  representative  democracy.  It  secured  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  every 
civil  and  religious  right ;  and  not  one  partial  law  was  made.  The  people  hal- 
lowed the  government  for  its  principles ;  admired  its  simple  forms,  and  wished 
no  change,  f  But  for  the  purposes  of  political  strength,  this  colony  was,  by  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  united  with  Massachusetts ;  and  from 
that  period,  the  political  hiatory  of  both  has  been  inseparably  blended  together. 

The  statutory  actsi  of  the  Plymouth  government,  called  **  Ordmanettj^  were 
for  the  roost  part,  evidently  drawn  with  a  single  eye  to  the  provisions  and  pen- 
alties in  the  Scriptures.  So  much  have  they  been  considered  by  the  present 
generation  as  a  historic  and  political  curiosity,  that  within  a  few  years,  those  of 
a  reneral  character,  have  been  transcribed  and  published. 

In  Ma9§mchu$elUf  there  were  settlements  successfiilly  undertaken,  within 
three  years  after  the  one  effected  at  Plymouth.    It  was  a  period  when  cooei- 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  and  olhera.  X  Thoee,  rrom  A.  D.  ]fl93  to  1682,  inelotivo,  ftro  at 

t  F.  Bay  ilea*  Hi»L  BAamoira  of  New  Plfmoatb,8  Plymouth,  boaod  io  000  fluuiiiaecipl  fcL  4ii  iho 
vola.  fiofu  1831  to  167S.    0oot.  Dwif fal^a  Tnvala.       CoJoo j  Aooorda. 
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nerenl  •nterprise  and  iiwpirifig  emigration  bad  arrested  the  pobHc  mind,  and 
aroused  a  spirit  of  trans-atlantic  adventure.  Immediately  afler  the  present 
territory  of  New  England  was,  by  the  preceding  charter  of  Nov.  3,  1620,  re- 
eonfirmed  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  as  previously  stated,  they 
granted  patente  of  tracte  to  suit  applicants.  One  embracing  MassachusettSf 
was  obtaioed  March  19,  1628,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  grantees  and  their 
issoeiates,  March  4th  of  the  next  year,  by  royal  charter,  well  replenished  with 
civil  privileges;  it  being  justly  believed,  that  none  of  the  political  powers  which 
the  said  Plymouth  Company  possessed,  could  be  imparted  by  that  body  to 
otheRL  The  charter  ordained  an  annual  election  of  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  eighteen  assistante;  and  gave  power  te  fill  vacancies  and  make  laws. 
Officers  being  choaen,  tliey  emigrated  with  the  charter,  the  following  year, 
(1630,)  and  in  October  met  ta  General  Court  the  freemen  of  the  corporation. 
So  often  does  inceptive  proceedure  give  shape  to  future  policy  and  destiny. 
Had  Virginia  been  able  to  procure  the  sanction  of  her  rights  by  charter,  her 
government  had  not  been  so  easily  seized  by  the  crown,  nor  made  so  often  the 
sport  of  royal  instructions.  In  the  outeet,  Massachusetts,  thus  taught  the 
wisdom  of  precaution,  had  the  advantoge.  The  government  was  free  and 
secore.  For  four  yeara  every  freeman  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  General 
Court;  they  then  substituted  in  their  stead,  twenty-four  representatives,  chosen 
by  towns,~-ihe  $€cond  body  of  legislative  delegates  in  this  country.  After  they 
had  eat  in  the  same  room  with  the  magistrates,  ten  years,  the  two  branches,  in 
1644,  separated,  and  always  afterwards  legislated  in  different  chambera. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  purely  e/edtoe,  and  possessed  most 
desirable  attributes  of  character.  The  freemen  at  the  polls  elected  the  execu- 
tive offieera,  and  membera  of  the  lower  house ;  the  latter  and  the  assistants  of 
the  preceding  year,  elected  a  new  board ;  an  administration  was  organized  upon 
free  and  equal  principles;  legislative  acta  were  passed  in  a  parliamentary 
manner ;  juries,  schools,  and  train-bands  were  early  established ;  and  all  popu- 
lar righte*  excepting  that  of  religious  faith  and  worahip,  were  equally  under  the 
protection  of  government  To  find,  however,  in  the  statute  book  of  that  Pu- 
ritan colony,  a  single  penalty  aimed  under  any  circumstances,  at  such  a  right, 
is  more  astonishing,  because  of  the  recollected  persecutions  inflicted  in  the 
mother  country,  upon  some  of  the  colonista  themselves ;  persecutions  to  esc^w 
the  repetition  of  which  they  had  fled  to  these  rugged  shores. 

But  there  were  some  apologies  for  the  courae  pursued.  The  great  Reforma- 
tion was  still  in  progress.  The  light  of  truth  had  only  dissipated  in  part  the 
deepened  moral  darkness.  Religionista  were  sensitive,  and  only  half  informed. 
All  denominations  felt  sure  of  being  right,  because  they  were  conscientious ; 
of  courae  every  opponent  must  be  wrong.  It  was  an  age  of  superstition  and 
prajodice  as  well  as  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Schooled  to  the  union  of  ehurah 
and  state,  men  could  not  imagine  how  religion  could  be  sustained  without  the 
aid  of  law.  The  colonista  in  their  retreat  hither,  believed  also,  that  they  had 
some  exclusive  righta,  which  they  claimed  to  enjoy  unrestricted;  and  that 
othera  of  militant  sentimcnta  ought  to  depart  to  those  of  their  own  order* 
Virginia  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  There,  Episcopacy  was  triumphant ; 
here,  it  was  Congregational  Puritanism.  To  be  of  a  tolerant  spirit  in  raligion, 
was  deemed  to  1^  either  unsound  in  faith  or  to  become  a  co-partaker  of  eviL 
In  Massachusetts,  this  unhallowed  zeal,  which  prevailed  thirty  years,  did  nol 
subside  till,  by  a  mandate  from  the  crown  in  1679,  all  except  papista  were 
allowed  equal  righto  in  matte ra  of  religion ;  from  which  period  the  aotinomians, 
baptists,  and  quakera,  felt  relief.  A  review  reminds  us  of  nature's  imperfectiona 
in  her  best  estate ;  warns  and  cautions  men  against  possible  errora  in  their 
most  conscientious  opinions;  and  proves  how  much  after  times  have  been 
exalted  by  the  march  of  sentimental  improvement 

In  1684,  the  royal  prerogative,  ever  jealous  of  popular  privileges,  vacated  the 
people's  beloved  charter,  and  established  an  oligarchical  administration  over  New 
England  and  some  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  It  was  a  most  despotic  proceedure ; 
and  the  power  executed  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  King's  Goverpor, 
becoming  too  intolerable  to  be  endured,  was  after  four  or  five  years,  shaken  off 
by  the  people,  and  several  of  the  more  arbitrary  rulers  thrown  into  confinement. 
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SimulUneoos  as  thta  event  proved  to  be  with  the  revolation  in  England,  it  ba« 
been  thought  the  colony  charter  might  have  been  resumed  and  saved ;  had  not 
the  apprehensions  and  wishes  of  the  people  brought  them  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
wisest  course  to  request  another,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Marj,  to  be 
fraught  hopefully  with  some  additional  provisions. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  by  them  Oct  7, 1691,  embracing  Maseaebiieette, 
Plymouth  and  Maine ;  yet  devoid  of  some  political  privileges,  which  were  in 
the  former  most  highly  valued.  It  designedly  changed  an  tUeUve  to  a  royal 
government ; — a  colony  to  a  provinee*  Now  the  appointment  of  the  governor, 
fieutenant-governor,  and  secretary  was  vested  in  the  crown  ;  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives was  enlarged,  the  board  of  assistants  or  councillors  was  increased  to 
twenty-eight;  though  the  members  of  each  branch  were  ta  be  elected  as  before. 
The  charter  provided  for  a  judiciary ;  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except 

Eapists ;  and  gave  sufficient  power  to  make  laws.  All  legislative  enactmenU, 
owever,  were  first  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor ;  and  aflerwards  transmitted 
to  the  King,  for  his  sanction  before  they  could  have  the  force  of  laws.  This, 
and  the  King's  appointment  of  the  Governors,  were  considered  by  the  people  to 
be  badges  of  servility  ;  and  the  executive  chair  proved  to  be  a  seat  of  thorns. 
Seventy-four  years  brought  Massachusetts  to  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  the  daj- 

3>rinff  of  independence.  From  the  first  she  manfully  resisted  every  sort  of 
ritish  taxation  ;  and  now  proposed  the  original  Congress  of  provincial  States 
to  consult  on  the  common  good.  The  King  and  Ministry  took  afiTront,  which 
they  manifested  by  a  parliamentary  act  of  1774,  which  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  **  Mandamus  Councillors "  by  the  King,  in  lieu  of  those  annually 
elected  under  the  charter.  The  spirits  of  the  people  rose  to  violence  against 
the  innovation ;  the  courts  were  suspended,  ana  the  government  was  exercised 
more  than  a  twelve-month,  by  provincial  Congresses ;  the  charter  was  then 
resumed,  and  in  1780,  the  State  adopted  a  Constitution. 

This  instrument,  revised  in  1821  without  much  alteration,  provides  two  ex- 
ecutive magistrates,  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  also  a  Senate  of 
forty,  and  a  House  of  Representatives ;  all  annually  elected  by  the  people ;  the 
first  by  the  State  at  large,  the  second  by  counties  or  districts,  and  the  third  by 
towns,  which  choose  members  as  apportioned  to  the  voters.  In  some  years  of 
high  party  excitement,  before  Maine  became  a  separate  State,  the  Representsr 
tives  have  been  known  to  be  upwards  of  650 ;  and  even  in  1841,  some  twenty 
years  after  the  separation,  the  number  was  356,  exceeding  by  more  than  100, 
those  of  any  other  State.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine 
members,  chosen  every  year  by  the  two  houses  in  convention.* 

The  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  in  regular  course,  since  1634,  the 
year  representatives  were  first  chosen,  except  during  the  administration  of 
Andres,  who  is  supposed  to  have  carried  the  records  of  his  day  with  him  to 
England.  In  the  colonial  ^  ordinances,"  as  they  were  called,  and  in  the  revised 
provincial  statutes,  many  sections,  clauses,  and  particularly  penalties,  were  in 
substance  transcribed  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  the  particular  texts  being 
frequently  cited  in  the  margin.  Prior  to  the  provincial  charter,  very  few  ex- 
tracts were  made  from  the  British  statutes ;  and  nothing  was  at  any  time  taken 
from  the  canon  law.  Legislation  was  independent;  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  sending  the  enactments  of  the  General  Court  to  the  King  for  his  approval, 
was  not  without  some  beneficial  efiects.  They  were  made  more  perfect  before 
being  transmitted ;  the  laws  were  not  so  frequently  altered,  nor  so  needlessly 
multiplied  as  in  later  times ;  and  consequently  more  permanent  and  unchanging. 
A  collection  of  statutory  laws  was  first  published  in  1648,  entitled  *' the, body  of 
liberties,"  and  several  at  other  times  were  reprinted,  especially  after  the 
provincial  charter,  and  the  original  adoption  and  subsequent  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  Even  as  late  as  1814,  both  charters  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
colony  and  province,  were  published  in  a  large  volume,  by  order  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

was  settled  at  Saco  and  York  about  the  year  1624,  in  part  by  trans- 
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•tlantic  emigrmnts,  and  in  part  by  those  who  had  previoasly  direlt  in  Massacha- 
ietts.  Id  Tain  had  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  seventeen  years  before, 
when  Virginia  was  planted,  made  atteropu  to  establish  the  Sagadahoc  colony, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river ;  and  the  region  remained  without  inhabit 
tant  two  years  after  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained  from  that 
Company  (1622)  a  joint  patent  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  western  moiety  of 
Maine.  From  the  same  source  were  taken,  within  the  subsequent  ten  years, 
other  grants  of  territory  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  on  which 
severu  settlemenls  were  effected,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  that  under  the 
Pemaquid  proprietors ;  all  which,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  were  destroyed 
or  assailed  by  the  savages.  The  third  section  of  the  present  Maine,  situate 
between  Penobscot  and  St  Croix,  continued  to  be  an  unbroken  wilderness  a 
century  longer;  being  claimed  alternately  by  the  English  and  the  French. 
This,  and  the  region  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  took  the  name 
of  the  SagadahSck  T^rriioiry, 

The  Plymouth  Company,  in  1635,  was  accused  of  monopoly ;  and  though 
manfully  defended,  met  the  fate  of  her  quondwn  relative,  the  London  Company, 
eleven  years  before,  being  now  dissolved ;  when  all  her  political  rights  were 
seized  by  the  king,  except  what  he  had  already  chartered  to  Massachusetts. 
Thus  reinvested  with  a  prerogative  control  of  the  Company's  rights,  Charles  II., 
twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  gave  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  both  the  Sagadahpck  territory,  and  the  region  of  the  present  New 
York  State ;  all  which,  however,  he  Jost  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  by  ab- 
dicating the  British  throne. 

In  1^6,  Gorges,  on  the  partition  of  his  joint  patent  with  Mason,  chose  Maine, 
or  the  territory  between  the  Piacataqua  and  the  Kennebec ;  and  instituted  a  tem- 
porary government,  which  he  endeavored  to  keep  alive  till  he  was  able,  under  a 
royal  charter,  obtained  April  3,  1639,  systematically  to  frame  and  organize  a 
governmental  administration.  This  he  immediately  did,  by  appointing  a  deputy 
governor  and  seven  councillors,  to  hold  their  offices  during  his  pleasure,  and 
providing  for  an  annual  election  of  two  representatives  by  the  people,  from  each 
of  four  counties,  into  which  his  province  was  divided.  The  General  Assembly, 
formed  of  those  two  branches,  had  power  to  elect  all  provincial  officers,  make 
laws  and  levy  taxes.  If  the  charter  authorized  the  lord  proprietor  to  patronize 
the  Church  of  England,  it  was  still  very  liberal  and  excellent.  Nor  did  he  ever 
allow  those  of  dissenting  faith  to  be  disturbed,  for  exercising  their  rights  of 
conscience.  His  purposes  principally  centered  on  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
wealth  and  fame,  for  nimself  and  his  sons.  His  government  was  proprietary^ 
and  its  religious  character  Episcopalian,  and  therefore  not  so  attractive  to  new 
settlers  as  others  wholly  elective,  and  more  Puritan  or  independent 

In  1652,  five  years  after  his  death,  Massachusetts  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
Maine,  in  virtue  of  a  constructive  extended  claim  of  her  patent  soil ;  and  al 
length,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Provincials,  purchased  of  the  heir 
in  1677,  the  whole  province.  It  was  afterwards,  for  14  yeara  governed  in  gene- 
ral, according  to  the  provisions  of  Gorges'  charter,  as  an  appendant  to  the  new 
proprietary  purchaser,  till  the  provincial  charter,  in  1691,  united  both  Maine 
and  the  Sagadahock  territory  with  Massachusetts.  The  political  connection, 
which  lasted  128  years,  finally  terminated  in  1820  ;  when  the  people  of  Maine 
formed  and  adopted  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  and  became  an  independent 
State  of  the  Union.*  So  early  and  so  close  was  the  coalescence,  even  be- 
fore the  charter  of  1691,  that  fewointerior  legislative  acts  of  Maine  have  ever 
descended  to  the  present  age ;  and  those  few  are  mere  specimens  of  curiosity. 

AWs  Hampthirt^  as  well  as  Maine,  was  originally,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
•sme  patent,  obtained  in  1622,  from  the  Plvmouth  Company,  by  John  Mason 
sod  Ferdinand  Gorges.  They  ultimately  made  what  they  always  intended  the 
Piacataqua  river  the  partition  line  between  them  ;  and  the  next  year  after  the 
date  of  the  patent,  a  aettlement  was  begun,  through  the  enterprise  of  Mason, 
on  the  southerly  side  of  that  river,  near  its  mouth.    The  partition  took  place  in 

*  Tbt  pitMBt  State  of  Mftine  anbrftOM  both  Gorgw*  proTinM  of  Maine,  and  alao  th«  Sacadaboek  toril- 
toty. 
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1039,  when  Mamn  took  from  the  nine  Company  a  new  aqd  tevertl  patent.  Bat 
he  obtained  no  charter  of  government,  and  of  coarse,  his  plantmtioo-aflUra  weve 
managed  by  hia  agents  in  a  conservative  manner,  onder  the  Phiprietary,  till 
1635,  the  year  of  his  death.  Afterwards  in  1640,  the  towns,  for  their  peace  and 
safety,  combined  in  social  compact,  like  the  pilgrims  of  Ply  month. 

Bot  the  colonists,  tired  of  their  unsettled  condition,  conceded,  within  a  year, 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  to  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of 
a  new  constructive  extension  of  her  charter ;  and  the  union  continued  Morfy-c^^ 
years..  In  the  mean  time,  the  crown,  through  the  importunity  of  Mason's  heirs, 
was  induced  to  dissolve  the  connection,  and  erect  New  Hampshire  into  a  nyid 
Province.  This  was  done,  September  18,  1679,  not  by  charter,  bot  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  which  vested  the  government  in  a  President,*  a 
Council  of  nine  members,  named  by  the  crown,  and  an  Aasembly  of  Represen- 
tatives, chosen  by  towns.  The  president,  commissioned  by  the  king,  coold  ap- 
point a  deputy ;  and  a  vacancy  in  the  council  was  thus  filled-^the  sorvivois 
nominated  three,  of  whom  the  crown  appointed  one.  These  ten,  including  the 
president,  constituted  a  **  Court  of  record  for  the  administration  of  justice  "-— 
M  according  to  the  Isws  of  England,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit."  AU 
state  and  military  officers  were  also  appointed  by  them ;  laws  were  made  by  the 
two  branches  of  assembly ;  and  the  president  was  vested  with  the  executive 
power.  Nevertheless,  every  legislative  act,  though  aigned  by  him,  most  be 
submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  had  the  power  over  it  of  life  and 
death,  and  who  otherwise  frequently  made  the  colonists  feel  the  weight  of  pre- 
rogative. At  that  period,  there  were  in  the  province  only  four  towns ;  and  the 
first  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  no  more  than  eleven  members. 

At  the  same  juncture,  the  people  were  variously  embarrassed  by  their  neces- 
sities, by  an  Indian  war,  by  lawsuits  with  Mason's  heirs,  and  by  an  arbitrary 
administration ;  yet  the  colony's  measure  of  afflictions  was  far  from  being 
full.  By  another  commission  to  the  chief  magistrate,  in  168S2,  then  denomi- 
nated lieutenant-governor,  t  he  had  power  to  call,  adjourn  and  dissolve  the 
General  Courts,  to  veto  all  the  legislative  acts  passed ;  to  suspend  any  member 
of  the  council ;  to  appoint  a  deputy-governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers,  and  to  control  even  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship.  These  prerogatives  were  afterwards  exercised  witli  rigor,  par- 
ticularly by  Cranfield,  Dudley,  and  Andros,  while  they  were  the  commissioned 
mlers  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England  colonies ;  and  were 
never  checked  till  1689,  when  they  and  their  coadjutors  were  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  Mason  suspended  his  numerous 
lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  estate ;  and  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
justment with  his  heirs  being  now  opened,  they,  for  £750,  sold  the  claim  to 
Semuel  Allen ^  of  London.  Amid  these  enthralling  perplexities,  New  Hamp- 
shire of  choice,  united  again  for  more  than  two  years,  with  Massachoaetts  in 
one  and  the  same  administration  of  government ;  and  would  have  been  em- 
braced with  that  colony  in  the  charter  of  1691,  had  not  the  sale  to  Allen,  and 
his  efforts  prevented. 

With  better  auspices,  after  the  revolution  in  England,  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  was  resumed  ;  always  subject,  however,  to  the  powers 
and  prescripts  given  in  the  governor's  commissions,  and  to  the  king's  paramount 
instructions,  so  universally  the  causes  of  complaint  Thenceforward,  through 
the  succeeding  administrations  of  ten  royal  governors,  the  one  half  of  whom 
had  Massachusetts  alto  in  their  commissions,  Uie  political  affairs  of  the  province 
were  managed  with  despotic  regularity,  till  the  whole  people  were  aroused  in 
1765,  by  the  stamp-act  On  the  day  it  was  to  take  OTOct,  the  bells  solemnly 
tolled  the  decease  of  Freedom  ;  a  sable  coffin  lettered  with  the  inscription, 
LiBKRTT,  AGED  CXLV  TEARS,  was  bomo  iu  funeral  procession,  slowly  moving 
at  the  beat  of  unbraced  drums,  and  the  measured  report  of  minute  gnns,  till 
eome  to  the  court-house  of  Portsmouth ;  there  a  mourning  oration  was  delivered 


*  1680,  John  Cottt,  pratident; 

1601,  Richard  Waldron.do. 
t  1689,  B<I.  Cranfield,  Lieut.  Oot. 

1685|  W.  BanfoQt,  Dep.  Got. 
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and  a  requiem  aung  to  the  honor  of  the  departing  spirit :  Then  in  a  moment 
the  whole  scene  was  changed ;  the  words  Liberty  aEviTso,  cheerfully  and 
universally  reverberating  from  a  thousand  tongues,  took  the  place  of  the  epi* 
taph  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  ;  the  bells  as  suddenly  struck  animating  peals,  and 
joy  reflushed  every  countenance.  The  ceremonial,  imperatively  touching,  spoke 
with  effect.  Ten  years  more,  prepared  the  provincials  for  a  rupture  with  the 
mother  country ;  for  in  1775,  they  renounced  her  authority,  and  the  neat  yeari 
a  large  popular  convention  formed  a  temporary  Constitution,  by  which  there 
were  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  towns,  a  house  of  representatives,  and 
by  the  latter,  a  council  of  twelve  members,  who  chose  their  president ;  and 
these  two  branches  were  empowered  to  make  laws,  appoint  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  exercise  without  any  governor,  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  indepen- 
dent State.  This  Constitution,  however,  was  revised  in  1784,  and  so  far  im« 
proved,  as  to  provide  an  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  council  of  five 
members ;  to  substitute  a  senate  of  twelve  members,  instead  of  the  former 
council ;  and  provide  for  a  judiciary.  There  are  at  present,  250  representative! 
in  the  house  of  assembly — a  very  large  number,  for  the  population.  The  governor 
and  council  appoint  the  judicial  and  executive  officers,  and  he  commissione 
them.* 

The  New  Hampshire  code  of  SiatiUe  Laws  commences  in  1680,  when  she  waa 
separated  from  Massachusetts  and  erected  into  a  royal  province.  Though  the 
crown  at  that  time  required  the  administration  of  justice  to  be,  as  far  as  practi* 
cable,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England,  British  statutes  were  never  re* 
garded  with  affection  in  that  province.  If  her  strength  and  numbers  were  smalli 
she  was  junior  to  no  other  in  her  spirit  of  independence.  She  was  long  con- 
nected with  Massachusetts,  partook  largely  of  her  sentiments  and  politics,  and 
extracted  freely  from  her  laws. 

Connecticut  originated  in  two  separate  plantations,  one  at  Hartford,  and  the 
other  at  New  Haven.  The  former  began  in  1636,  by  removals  from  Massachu* 
setts,  and  under  the  name  of  Connecticut,  instituted  a  goverment  June  14,  1639, 
literally  founded  in  social  compact.  It  was  a  form  most  judicious,  free  and 
happy,  for  those  early  times,  when  the  lights  of  liberty  over  the  earth  were  stiU 
so  extensively  darkened,  and  the  rights  of  man  everywhere  so  inadequately 
understood.  Though  simple,  it  was  to  the  taste,  the  wishes,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  infant  community.  Like  that  of  Massachusetts,  it  consisted  of  a  governor 
and  six  counsellors  or  magistrates,  annually  elective  by  ,the  freemen  at  large, 
and  deputies  returned  yearly  by  the  several  towna  These  branches  when 
convened  in  General  Court,  had  power  to  make  laws,  choose  officers,  and  do  io 
l^neral  what  it  was  thouj^ht  the  public  good  required. 

The  colony  of  JVew  Haven  was  planted  in  1638,  by  pious  emigrants  from 
**  Kent  and  Surry,  in  the  vicinity  of  London."  The  next  year,  they  instituted  a 
government  on  a  select  scriptural  passage — ^  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 
she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,"  by  choosing  a  college  of  seven  sages, 
denominated  the  seven  piUara ;  who  framed  an  administration,  and  carried  it  into 
effect  The  seven  consisted  of  a  governor,  four  councillors  or  magistrates,  a 
secretary  and  marshal.  These  and  all  other  officers,  were  to  be  annoally 
elected  by  church- members,  they  only  being  freemen  or  voters,  and  having  in- 
dividually seats  in  the  General  Court 

In  16^,  April  20th,  both  plantations,  thirty  miles  apart,  were  embraced  by 
one  royal  charter,  fraught  with  most  ample  privileges,  and  were  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Connecticut.  Wise  as  the  connection  was,  the  New  Haven 
colonists,  preferring  their  democratic  freedom,  civil  and  religions,  withstood 
the  union  three  years.  Yielding  to  a  coalescence  at  last,  thev  joined  heartily 
in  the  new  administration,  which  was  formed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twelve  assistants,  chosen  every  year  by  the  voters  at  large,  assembled  at 
Hartford  on  election  day,  and  two  deputies  semt-annually  chosen  and  sent  from 
every  town.    Taught  by  five  years'  inconvenience  f  the  wisdom  of  a  change, 

*  J.  Farmer**  ed.  of  J.  Belknap's  Hiit.  N.  H. :  4  volt.  N.  H.  Hiit.  Coll. 
t  la  1065,  eottoties  were  first  formed,  and  coanty  coofti  etUbliabed. 
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the  goTernmeiit  ordered  the  votes  of  the  people  to  be  gi?eii  and  received  in 
their  respective  towns,  and  sent  sealed  by  the  selectmen,  to  the  Secretavy's 
office.  The  charter  was  one  of  uncommon  liberality  and  excellence,  reserving 
lo  the  crown  little  more  than  allegiance ;  the  union  proved  to  be  a  most  happy 
event  f  and  Connecticut  exhibited  a  perfect  model  of  representative  democracy. 
In  no  other  colony  did  Puritan  principles  and  practical  piety  more  fully  prevail; 
none  other  showed  fairer  blossoms,  or  produced  better  fruits }  none  other  en- 
joyed richer  blessings  from  above.* 

But  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  British  throne,  early  in  1685,  was  an 
evil  omen  to  the  exalted  interests  of  liberty,  throughout  his  dominions.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  a  Catholic,  in  politics  a  tyrant,  regardless  of  private  rights,  of 
national  sentiment  and  of  public  justice.  Connecticut  and  other  American  char- 
ters were  presently  assailed  by  writs  of  quo  loarraixlo ;  the  wicked  were  raised 
to  places  of  power,  and  even  in  England,  nearly  fifly  corporations  were  dissolved. 
The  charter  of  Connecticut  was  preserved  by  being  taken  from  the  table,  in  the 
evening,  under  the  eye  of  Andros,  the  despotic  governor  of  New  England,  on 
a  sudden  and  artful  extinguishment  of  the  lights ;  and  in  May,  1689,  it  was  re- 
sumed in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  arrived  in  London 
the  preceding  November,  to  take  the  British  crown.  From  this  era,  through  a 
period  of  129  years,  and  of  the  greatest  political  changes,  even  to  1818,  the 
structure  of  government  rested  on  the  original  charter,  so  fortunately  obtained, 
so  opportunely  preserved,  and  so  universally  revered.  Nay,  in  what  way  better 
could  we  prove  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  consecrated  piety  and  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  first  planters ?  No  colony  more  resolutely  resisted  the  stamp-act; 
DO  State  was  bolder  in  every  stage  of  the  Revolution.  The  new  constitution  of 
Connecticut  adopted  in  1818,  is  a  piece  of  perfect  statesmanship.  There  is  a 
governor,  a  senate  of  21,  and  a  house  of  208  members,  all  elected  annually. 
l%e  choice  of  judges,  and  the  power  of  pardon,  are  given  to  the  legislature  ;  all 
religious  sects  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  government ;  nor  is  there 
any  religious  test  of  office. 

The  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first,  partook  abundantly  of  the  prin- 
ciples, precepts  and  penalties  of  the  Scriptures.    The  acts  passed  under  the 
charter,  after  the  union  in  1665,  have  been  preserved ;  and  in  1672  a  volume  of 
them  was  printed.    It  was  then  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every 
family  be  furnished  with  a  copy.    Till  this  time,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  had 
been  kept  in  manuscript ;  though  it  is  said  that  those  of  New  Haven  colony  had 
been  printed  sixteen  years  before.    As  the  statutes  of  a  young  colony  at  so 
early  a  period  could  not  be  very  full  and  complete,  the  General  Assembly  order- 
ed, that  when  they  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  Scriptures  should  be  the 
*^  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  government,"  and  guiding  in  suits  at  law. 
Bhode  Island  [State]  was  likewise  originally  planted  at  two  places.    The 
first  settlement  was  effected  in  1636,  at  Providence,  by  Rev.  Roger  Williams 
and  twenty  other  exiles  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  second  was  made  in  1638, 
•n  the  Island,  f  by  Clark,  Coddington,  and  sixteen  others,  under  a  purchase  from 
the  natives.    These  immediately  combined  in  a  social  and  political  compact,  and 
erganized  a  government  by  choosing  a  chief  magistrate,  a  judge,  and  three  as- 
sistants.   The  planters  at  Providence  united,  in  July  1640,  and  framed  a  very 
free  government  on  a  similar  model.    In  both  of  these,  as  in  other  young  gov- 
ernments of  the  colonies,  the  freemen,  while  few  and  compact,  had  individual 
seats  in  their  legislatures.    They  all,  however,  changed  to  a  representative  form, 
as  soon  as  policy  or  convenience  required  it    As  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
0B6  of  the  corporators  in  the  Plymouth  Company,  had  a  territorial  claim  to  the 
eonntry  between  Connecticut  River  and  Narraganset,  two  patents  were  ob- 
tained from  him  in  1644,  by  one  of  which  he  relinquished  all  his  rights  to  the 
two  preceding  plantations  ;  and  by  the  other  he  quit-claimed  Connecticut    In 
virtae  of  the  former,  the  two  plantations  of  Providence  and  the  Island,  became 
connected ;  and  in  1647  formed  and  adopted  an  outline  of  civil  government  for 
themselves  united.    The  supreme  executive  and  judicial  power  was  committed 
to  a  president  and  four  assistants,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  seve- 

*  TrarabalPB  Hi^t.  Con.  9  vols.  1630^1760. 
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ral  toirng,  which  were  themselves  aggregate  corporations.  There  were  also 
six  commissioners  chosen  yearly  by  the  four  towns,  being  all  then  extant,  who 
constituted  a  court,  vested  with  leerislative  power;  and  their  acts  were  to  be 
binding  on  the  people,  unless  repealed  by  a  majority  of  the  freemen's  yotee 
taken  in  their  town-meetings.  This  surely,  among  all  the  novel  apecimena  of 
government  essayed  in  those  early  times,  was  itself  a  curious  invention. 

In  1663,  the  crown  granted  to  the  colony  of  **  Rhode  Island  and  Providemu 
PlaniaHons,^  collectively,  a  charter  of  government  and  civil  privileges ;  whick 
through  all  intervening  political  changes  to  this  time,  has  continued  to  be  their 
sole  ConstUtUion.*  It  provides  for  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  as  executive 
officers,  and  ten  assistants ;  which  twelve,  elected  yearly,  sit  together  and  coa- 
■titute  the  upper  house ;  and  the  representatives  chosen  setni-annually  by  freemen 
in  towns,  {at  that  time  18,  now  72,]  constituting  the  lower  house  of  Assembly* 
Religious  toleration,  always  so  prevalent  in  this  colony,  received  anew  sanction 
by  act  of  assembly,  which  extended  to  all  except  papists.  This  course  gave 
fresh  vigor  to  a  free  spirit  in  divine  worship,  which  actuated  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree the  first  settlers,  and  which  has  always  prevented  any  enactment  for  the 
assessment  or  collection  of  a  parochial  tax.  Twenty-two  years  of  equal  ad- 
ministration elapsed,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  this  most  excellent  charter,  like  that 
of  others,  to  be  assailed  in  1685,  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.  Meanwhile  the 
despotic  Andros,  impatient  of  the  law*s  slow  delays,  seized  it  before  any  judg- 
ment in  the  process  was  rendered  ;  broke  its  seal,  and  committed  the  government 
to  five  commissioners,  creatures  of  his  own  selection,  who  ruled  according  to 
bis  and  their  own  discretion  and  free  will.  But  the  revels  of  the  destroyers 
hastened  to  an  end.  In  1690,  immediately  consequent  to  the  revolution  which 
ebifled  the  British  crown  from  the  Stuarts  to  the  Dutch  dynasty,  Rhode  Island 
resumed  her  charter, f  and  her  citizens  have  given  abundant  evidence  of  their 
contentment  under  its  providence,  by  having  continued  it  unaltered  from  the 
first  to  the  present  time,  a  period  little  short  of  180  years.  What  other  instt^ 
totion  in  this  land  of  changes  and  improvements  has  equal  claims  to  antiquity? 
In  what  commonwealth  has  true  liberty  been  more  equally  enjoyed  ?  A  com« 
munity,  imbued  from  age  to  age  with  such  principles,  cannot  in  fact  be  other* 
wise  than  independent.  Aroused  by  the  stamp-act,  the  people  became  highly 
indignant ;  a  gazette  extraordinary,  entitled  Vox  popdli,  vox  DEI,  was  forth-* 
with  issued  from  a  press  in  Providence ;  effigies  of  men  most  obnoxious,  with 
necks  haltered,  were  in  different  places  hanged  or  burned;  and  Liberty  was 
loudly  acclaimed  by  the  voice  of  ihe  whole  people. 

In  1647,  three  years  after  the  two  plantations  became  connected,  a  code  of 
statute  laws  was  formed  for  the  whole  colony,  which  was  revised  and  improved 
under  the  charter,  and  has  since  been  several  times  published.  They  are  sedu- 
lously adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic, without  special  regard  to  any  other  laws,  whether  English  or  American. 

JYew  York  [or  New  Netherlands]  was  first  occupied  by  a  few  traffickers  from 
Holland,!  who  appeared  in  1614-15,  on  the  peninsula  of  Manhattan,  and  at 
the  present  Albany.  These  emigrants  and  their  patrons,  who  were  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants,  the  States  General  of  that  nation  encouraged,  by  assuring  to 
tbem  [the  American  trade  for  five  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  embracing  the  same  merchants,  was  formed ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1631,  were  incorporated  for  24  years ;  being  equally  invested  with  the 
monopoly  of  trade  here,  with  the  right  to  colonize  the  country,  and  with  special 
privileges  in  a  West  India  commerce.  The  company  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
country  from  Connecticut  river  to  the  Delaware  ;  and  committed  the  manage-* 
nient  of  its  afifairs  to  a  board  or  college  of  nineteen  directors.  Trade  with  the 
Indians,  commercial  enterprise,  and  colonial  settlement,  being  the  objects  of  the 
company,  their  board  sent  over  adventurers  and  successive  governors;!  and  in 
1629,  offered  to  any  one  a  tract  equal  at  least  to  16  miles  square,  who  would 
settle  upon  it  50  souls  within  five  years.  They  likewise  promised  him  the  paia^ 
mount  rights  of  being  its  patron  [or  patroon],  like  the  foreign  *Mord  of  a  manor," 
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profided  he  woald  exUnguiab  by  purchase,  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil.  Of  this 
offbr,  some  of  the  agents  and  other  persons  availed  themselves,  who  settled  and 
purchased  large  tracts,  and  founded  the  claim  to  extensive  manors. 

The  government  under  the  West  India  Company,  both  before  and  after  the 
date  of  their  charter,  was  merely  conservative,  without  system  and  without 
•Dergy.  They  were  greedy  of  gains,  and  every  one  of  their  governors  was 
entirely  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  directors  ;  aided  only  in  emergiencies  by 
a  group  of  twelve  advisers,  informally  selected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  urged  on 
him  as  assistants.  The  increasing  residents,  many  of  whom  were  from  New 
Eugland,  had  become  gradually  scattered  over  an  extended  territory.  They 
Mw  their  rights  to  be  insecure  ;  felt  themselves  oppressed  by  the  exaction  of 
unreasonable  excise  and  customs ;  and  therefore,  in  1652,  they  laid  their  griev- 
ances before  the  government  of  Holland  with  a  petition  for  redress.  Great  as 
the  movement  was,  it  resulted  merely  in  the  establishment  of  a  police  for  New 
Amsterdam  [New  York],  consisting  of  two  burgomasters,  five  schepens  and  a 
eheriff.  Thus  defeated,  the  people  chose  a  General  Assembly,  the  next  year, 
composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  village ;  and  this  body  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereign  power  of  the  States  General,  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
ceive that  no  officer  ought  to  be  appointed,  no  new  levies  ordered,  nor  any  laws 
■MdCy  without  the  approbation  of  the  people's  representatives.  But  the  direc- 
lofSy  the  governor  remarked,  would  never  be  responsible  to  subjects,  and  the  old 
laws  must  remain  unchanged.  He  then  dissolved  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  West 
India  Company  approved  of  his  course. 

The  Dutch  were  disliked.  They  were  accused  of  exciting  the  Indians  against 
the  neighboring  colonists.  The  English  had  from  the  first,  uniformly  claimed 
the  country,  and  had  long  since  made  it  all  the  subject  of  charter-grants. 
Charles  II.  was  acquainted  with  these  facts ;  and  being  disposed  to  prepare  for 
his  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York,  a  principality  in  America,  gave  him  a  pa- 
tent or  charter,  March  12,  1664,  of  all  the  country  claimed  by  the  Hollanders  ;* 
and  immediately  sent  over  a  military  force,  which,  in  August  of  that  year,  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  It  now  took  the  name  of  Aetu  York ;  and  the  political 
administration  established,  was  "  composed  of  a  governor,  council,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  invested  with  every  necessary  power  in  the  colony,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial.'*!  There  was  however  no  popular  branch  ;  and  the 
people  remonstrated  loudly  against  laws  and  taxes  in  which  they  had  no  voice. 
The  Duke's  government  was  odious,  and  in  1073,  the  province  was  retaken  by 
the  Dutch ;  who  held  it  in  possession  about  15  months ;  and  then  by  treaty  re- 
signed it  again  to  the  English.  To  be  secure  against  all  possible  right  and 
claim  which  any  one  mi^ht  raise,  the  Duke,  in  1674,  took  from  his  brother  a 
renewed  charter,  and  forthwith  resumed  the  government.  His  administration, 
ss  before,  was  arbitrary  ;  for  he  appointed  the  governor  and  other  officers,  and 
claimed  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  own  will. 
It  was  his  destiny  to  be  always  unpopular,  and  his  despotic  course  was  provo- 
cative of  general  discontent.  To  silence  the  people's  complaints,  he  declared  it 
to  be  bis  will  to  establish  such  a  government  as  was  enjoyed  in  other  planta- 
tions ;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  over  another  governor  in  168*3,  with  instructions 
to  convoke  an  Assembly,  which  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  viz:  a  council 
of  ten  members  designated  by  him,  and  a  house  at  first  of  18  representatives 
annually  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  This,  the  first  legislative  Assembly 
of  New  York,  met  in  October  of  that  year ;  an  event  and  a  time  rendered,  ever 
more,  memorable  in  the  history  of  her  liberties;  especially  because  of  the  Bill 
OF  Rights  declared  in  one  of  its  earliest  enactments.  They  were  in  part 
these :  Supreme  legislative  power  shall  vest  in  the  governor,  council  and  people, 
net  in  General  Assembly  ;  every  freeholder  and  freeman  shall  be  a  voter ;  all 
trials  shall  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men ;  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  but  by  consent 
of  the  Assembly ;  no  martial  law  shall  exist ;  no  person  "  professing  faith  in 
God  by  Jesus  Christ"  shall  be  disquieted  for  any  difference  of  opinion. 

*  Ineladiof  **  fiandaboek  territory  "  in  Maine. 

t  CI«<mer«->NicBolla  the  cooqaeror  woa  the  appoioted  luvernor.     Wm,  8mUh*s  HuL  •f  A*.  Ferft,  <• 
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Id  1686,  the  Duke,  now  king  James  II.  havingr  appointed  Edmund  Andros, 
governor  of  New  England,  so  enlarged  his  couiiniasion  in  1688,^  as  to  embrace 
likewise  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  This  entirely  suspended  what  bad  been 
so  acceptably  done  three  years  before.  For  by  this  new  commission,  he  was  em- 
powered to  exercise  a  more  absolute  prerogative  over  the  colonies  within  his 
jarisdiction,  than  had  ever  been  attempted  in  this  country.  No  legislative  as- 
semblies were  called ;  popular  elections  were  restrained ;  taxes  were  appor- 
tioned and  exacted  according  to  the  will  of  the  new  dynasty;  in  short,  the 
rights  and  requisites  of  the  several  colonial  charters  were  in  effect  wholly  dis- 
regarded. Aodros  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  legislative  body  of  the 
Seople's  representatives ;  all  the  advisers  he  had,  were  a  council  of  39  mem- 
ers,  selected  from  the  colonies  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  by  him- 
self. Extremes  are  seldom  lasting ;  and  this  reign  of  tyranny  and  terror  ap- 
proached the  hour  of  its  doom.  James  abdicated  the  throne  in  December  of  the 
same  year  [1686] ;  and  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  at  New  York  in 
the  following  June.  Meanwhile  a  provisional  administration,  instituted  by  the 
people,  was  intrusted  to  a  ^'Committee  of  Safety,"  composed  of  ten  principal 
men,  among  whom,  Jacob  Leisler  was  selected  to  be  the  executive  ruler  of  the 
province,  and  commander  of  the  fort.  He  was  a  high  toned  Whig  and  Pro- 
testant, though  indiscreet;  very  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  new 
sovereigns,  and  supposed  he  had  their  favor.  But  they  were  strangely  influ- 
enced by  his  foes,  who  were  many  and  envious ;  and  he  was  charged  with  a 
criminal  non-surrender  of  the  fort  to  the  governor  of  their  appointment,  when 
demanded ;  seven  of  his  adherents  with  himself  were  tried  and  adjudged  guiltv 
of  high  treason ;  and  he  and  Milborne,  his  son-in-law,  were,  in  May  1691,  both 
executed.  Thus  fell  these  friends  of  liberty,  victims  to  malevolent  party  spirit 
Already  had  New  York  been  erected  into  a  royal  province  by  William  and 
Mary,  who  had  determined  to  govern  by  instructions  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  not  by  a  charter  to  the  citizens.  The  appointment  of  a  governor  and  a 
council  of  ten,  was  vested  in  the  crown ;  a  house  of  representatives,  at  first 
twenty-seven,  and  aflerwards  nineteen  only,  were  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen  ;  all  judges  and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  governor  in  con- 
currence with  the  council ;  and,  as  a  royalist  ruler  of  the  province  once  taunt- 
ingly said  to  the  people,  "  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  is  not  big  with  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen  and  Magna  Cherta."  The  province  was  at  that 
period  divided  into  ten  counties ;  and  in  1709,  the  legislature  agreed  to  raise 
none  other  than  an  annual  tax,  and  to  intrust  the  public  money  solely  to  their 
own  treasurer.  Hence  for  more  than  an  half  century,  the  administration  con- 
tinued firm,  though  often  embarrassed  by  Indian  and  French  wars.  The  stamp 
act  of  1765  occasioned  most  indignant  excitements  in  New  York ;  the  act 
itself  being  printed,  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  cried — "The  Follt  or 
Enoland  ANo  Ruiir  OF  America."  f  Whole  chests  of  the  stamp  paper  were 
given  to  the  flames  ;  some  houses  of  its  friends  were  made  bonfires,  and  them- 
selves hanged  and  burnt  in  effigy.  In  1775,  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown 
was  renounced;  and  a  temporary  administration  was  in  exercise  till  April,  1777, 
when  a  State  constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  amended  in  1801,  and  revised 
in  1821,  and  it  now  provides  a  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  elected  for 
three  years,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  taken  at  the  polls ;  a  senate  of  thirty-two 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
representatives,  chosen  by  counties  every  year.  No  clergyman  is  allowed  to 
hold  any  civil  or  military  office ;  a  provision  alledged  to  be  out  of  respect  to  his 
•acred  vocation,  and  not  in  any  disparagement  to  his  character. 

The  statute  law  of  New  York,  may  be  traced  to  a  remote  origin.  In  1665,  a 
twelve- month  afler  the  Dutch  capitulated,  the  magisterial  functionaries  of  the 
Doke  called  the  '*  Court  of  Assizes,"  collected,  by  his  direction,  a  body  of  '*  an- 
cient customs,"  or  laws.  These  being  revised  by  them  and  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  England,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  habits  and  colonial  state 

*  Doke*t  fovernori— 1664,  Richard  Nieholli ;  1667,  Francii  LoT«lace ;  1674,  Edmond  AndfM ;  1689^ 
TbomM  Oooean ;  1668,  E.  Aodrot,  und«r  the  duk«,  now  James  II. ;  F.  Nichoboo,  Lt  Gov. 
t  Fint  **  Cokmial"  CoD|reis  met  in  Oetobor,  1765,  at  ibo  city  of  N«w  Yoik. 
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would  allow,  the  Duke  ratified  and  established.  Eighteen  years  e1ai>sed,  and 
the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony,  in  1683,  improved  and  confirmed 
them;  whence  they  were  called  a  "Charter  of  Liberties."  Nevertheless  all 
laws  of  the  province  made  antecedent  to  IbDl,  were  subsequently,  (as  we  are 
told  by  Smith  the  historian,)  disregarded  both  by  the  legislature  and  the  courts 
of  law ;  and  in  the  collection  of  the  provincial  acts,  made  in  1752,  the  compilers 
were  directed  to  begin  with  those  passed  by  the  assembly  of  that  year.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  in  the  outset  of  statute  law,  and  such  for  eighty-four 
years  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  over  every  legislative  act  sent  to  htm 
before  it  could  become  law,  as  to  give  the  statutes  and  legal  practice  in  New 
York  the  known  similitude  they  have  attained  to  those  of  England. 

Meto  Jersey  was  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1630,"*  by  three  Dutchmen,  in 
two  parts,  longitudinally  divided  midway  by  an  imaginary  nnsurveyed  line. 
The  easterly  division  was  Pauw's,  and  the  westerly  one,  Godwin's  and  Bias- 
mart's.  Within  a  few  years,!  the  face  of  the  territory  was  freckled  by  several 
<2ottages  ;  and  for  some  thirty  years,  the  whole  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Netherlands,  [the  present  State  of  New  York.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  settle- 
ments being  scattered,  did  not,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  increase  as  in  many 
places ;  and  the  inhabitants,  oflen  threatened,  were  at  one  time  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  them.  All  the  civil  power  exercised  over  them,  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  governors  resident  at  Manhattan,  [now  the  city  of  New  York.] 

But  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1GG4,  immediately  afler  receiving  from  his  brother, 
Charles  11.  a  patent  of  New  Netherlands,  conveyed  the  region  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  by  the 
name  of  ^ova  Cttsarea^  [New  Jersey,]  in  compliment  to  the  family  estate  of 
the  latter  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  government  jointly  instituted  by  them, 
consisted  of  a  governor,!  council,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  popular 
representatives ;  who,  when  convened  in  assembly,  had  power  to  make  laws 
and  levy  taxes.  There  was  to  be  freedom  of  conscience  ;  legislative  taxation 
only  ;  and  never  any  abuse  of  power.  The  new  proprietaries  retained  to  them- 
selves the  executive  authority,  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  officers,  and  a 
right  to  veto  every  legislative  enactment.  These  blossoms  were  fragrant  and 
€bl\t  ;  but  as  the  settlers,  through  much  toil  and  pains-taking,  had  within  a  few 
years  greatly  multiplied  in  numbers  and  increased  their  substance ;  and  as 
most  of  the  lands  had  been  purchased  upon  the  grievous  terms  of  paying  an- 
nual quit  rents  of  a  penny  per  acre,  the  exaction  of  them  was  resisted  in  1672, 
and  the  governor  effectually  expelled.  A  partial  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
a  twelve-month  after  his  return  in  1675,  the  Berkley  and  Carteret  proprietors 
made  partition  of  their  territorial  interests,  and  passed  deeds,  by  which  the 
former  took  West^  and  the  latter  East  Jersey — not  unlike  the  intended  division 
projected  by  the  original  Dutch  purchasers.  **Here,"  as  Chalmers  truly  says, 
'"commenced  a  confusion  of  jurisdiction  and  an  uncertainty  of  property,  which 
long  distracted  the  people."  Unhappy  as  this  divorce  was,  it  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years,  ere  a  jurisdictional  reunion  could  be  effected. 

East  Jersey^  or  Carteret's  division,  took  the  government  previously  instituted  ; 
and  in  1682,  the  executive  power  and  what  remained  to  him  of  the  soil  unsold, 
he  assigned  to  twelve  Quakers,  of  whom  one  was  William  Penn.  These  as- 
sociated to  themselves  twelve  Scotchmen  of  the  same  sect ;  and  the  twenty- 
four,  by  their  governor  or  agent,  took  actual  possession,  and  obtained,  the  next 
year,  from  the  Duke  of  York,  a  quitclaim  of  the  same  premises.  The  political 
administration  of  affairs  was  free  and  equal,§  till  1688,  when  the  new  propri- 
etors, finding  their  province  embraced  with  New  England  and  New  York  in  the 
sweeping  commission  of  Andros,  passively,  according  to  good  Quaker  princi- 
ples, surrendered  to  him  the  government  without  opposition.  Another  year, 
and  the  power  of  Andros  was  vacated  by  the  Revolution  in  England,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  master  James  IT.,  who  thereby  forfeited  all  his  rights  in  the 

*  Bee  the  offer  or  Dutch  Weat  India  Company  to  Mttlerfl  and  '*  patroona." 

t  **  Aboat  the  year  1633,"  waa  "  the  firai  pormajMot  aettleoieat  of  the  Dutch  oo  the  Delaware."— JWniZ- 
Jt9iiC»  HiH.  AVw  York. 

i  The  firat  Governor  waa  PbUip  Carteret. 

i  TIm  fint  Gomoor  of  Bait  J«nejr,  waa  the  oelebntod  Bobert  Barclay,  appointed  1683,  for  Ub. 
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whole  region  to  the  crown.  In  this  emergency  the  Quaker  proprietors  would 
have  resumed  the  government,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  a  law-maxim, 
carrent  in  those  times,  that  territorial  domains,  not  governmental  povotra,  are 
iransferrabU  by  'purchase  and  sale.  Hence  East  Jersey  remained  without  any 
systematic  form  of  government  for  more  than  twelve  years ;  being,  the  first  third 
part  of  that  period,  without  even  magisterial  officers  or  the  influences  of  social 
compact  Afterwards,  two  seta  of  proprietors,  supported  by  their  respective 
adherents,  assumed  the  exercise  of  conservative  authority ;  and  attempted  to 
Jseep  order,  though  with  limited  success,  by  reason  of  collisions  between  them- 
selves and  the  opposition  of  a  third  party  that  rejected  both  the  others.  At 
length,  become  tired  of  controversy  as  the  proprietors  and  provincials  had,  they 
assented  in  1702,  to  have  the  government  assumed  by  the  crown. 

West  Jersey,  or  Berkley^s  division,  had  for  some  time  [say  two  years]  be- 
fore the  partition  was  made  in  1G76,  been  bargained  away  by  him,  to  William 
Penn  and  three  other  Quakers,  who  had  already  introduced  a  large  number  of 
their  brethren  into  the  province;  and  early  in  the  next  year,  (1677,)  raised  a 
civil  administration  on  constitutional  ordinances  of  their  own  establishment. 
There  was  to  be  a  governor  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  a  general  assem- 
bly  consisting  of  delegates  elected  yearly  by  ballot.  In  this  body  was  vested 
the  power  to  make  laws  ;  to  choose  ten  commissioners  for  the  exercise  of  ex- 
ecutive authority,  when  the  governor's  chair  was  vacant;  and  once  in  two 
years  to  elect  the  judges  of  courts.  Each  legislative  delegate  was  bound  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents ;  and  being  allowed  one  shilling  a  day 
for  his  services,  was  to  be  known  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the  people.  The 
judges  were  to  preside  in  courts  as  assistants  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  decide 
both  the  law  and  the  fact.  If  this  was  an  innovation  upon  British  usage,  it 
prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  early  times  of  the  colonies — happily  corrected 
when  judges  became  more  learned  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Immediately 
Andros,  the  Duke's  governor  of  New  York,  claimed  jurisdiction  of  West 
Jersey,  embraced  as  it  was  in  his  commission ;  and  a  three  years'  dispute  ensued 
upon  the  subject  between  him  and  the  proprietors.  At  last  the  Duke  himself 
became  satisfied  by  advice  of  legal  counsel,  that  he  had  retained  no  right  when 
he  conveyed  this  region  to  Berkley  and  Carteret ;  and  therefore  by  a  new  deed 
of  1680,  he  relinquished  every  claim  both  to  the  territory  and  the  governments 
The  year  following,  a  popular  legislative  assembly  was  convened  by  the  pro- 
prietary governor,  when  the  liberal  and  wise  system  of  government  above 
described,  was  fully  re-established.  Next,  the  patents  of  both  Jerseys  were 
assailed  in  1686,  by  a  quo  warranto,  and  in  1688,  the  ducal  claimant,  now  king 
James  II.,  with  sovereign  power,  having  become  impatient  of  ^  the  law's  lazy 
progress,"  and  having  previously  commissioned  Andros  governor  of  New  En- 
gland, now  added  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  his  jurisdiction ;  when  the 
Sovernment  of  the  latter  was  nominally  surrendered  to  him,  as  crown-officer^ 
)r  bis  royal  master.  A  few  months  more  finished  the  career  of  prince  and 
f'ovemor,  and  produced  a  political  calm.  An  association  called  the  <*West 
ersey  Society,"  next  appeared  in  trust  for  conservative  purposes ;  and  in  1692; 
appointing  a  governor  to  the  people's  acceptance,  continued  otherwise  to  manage 
the  public  affairs  for  nine  years.  At  length,  however,  the  society  and  proprie- 
tors were  unable  longer  to  resist  the  claim  of  expediency,  which  the  lords  of 
trade  had  raised,  to  make  the  Jerseys  conjointly  a  royal  province ;  and  therefore, 
in  1702,  the  colonial  sovereignty  of  both  was  surrendered  to  the  crown  for 
that  purpose. 

From  this  time,  both  the  Jerseys  were  united  into  one,  nnder  the  original 
name  of  ^JVew  Jersey,^*  and  erected  into  a  royal  province;  and  the  govern- 
ment continued  unchanged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  The  people  never 
could  obtain  from  the  crown  any  charter  of  privileges,  and  therefore  were 
forced  to  look  for  their  constitution  of  government,  in  the  king's  instructione- 
and  in  his  commissions  to  his  governors.    They  were  severally  appointed  by 

the  crown  during  pleasure ;  and  for  thirty-six  years,f  their  commissions  em* 

<  _^ 

•  Bam.  Smith'i  Hist.  N.  J.  to  17S1 :  Oudoa't  Hbt  1  toI. 

t  Lewis  Horria  appM  1738,  waa  the  fint  goreraor  of  New  Jeraev,  separate  from  New  York.  Popala* 
tion  of  New  Jerse?  that  year,  47,309  soab.  Wm  Temple  Fraoklio,  a  son  ef  the  eelahrated  Bmjuam 
Fnakliii,  waa  tbt  uit  proriaeul  tontaotf  from  1763  to  1775. 
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braced  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  They  had  power  to  convoke  tnd 
dissolve  the  legislature,  to  veto  their  acts,  and  to  present  to  benefices.  In  the 
council  appointed  by  the  king,  and  invested  with  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive powers,  the  governor  presided  ;  and  with  their  advice  and  consent,  he  was 
authorized  to  institute  courts  of  law,  appoint  officers,  and  when  he  and  they 
were  in  session,  they  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  chosen  annually,  by  the  people,  as  in  other  provinces.  A  gov- 
ernment without  the  vested  rights  of  a  charter,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  **  in- 
structions'*  or  dictates  of  changing  monarchs,  was  always  considered  grievons 
to  Puritans,  Quakers,  and  other  high-minded  freemen,  such  as  constituted  at 
that  period  the  citizens  of  the  province.  The  popular  rights  claimed  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  prerogatives  exercised  by 
the  king's  governors,  till  all  such  controversies  were  merged  and  lost  amid  the 
waves  of  the  Revolution.  New  Jersey  was  among  the  first  to  withdraw  alle- 
giance from  the  father  land  ;  and  of  her  people  it  may  be  asserted  as  it  was 
of  the  Romans  in  the  last  age  of  their  virtues,  **  with  these  the  Republic  was 
all  in  all."  Early  in  1775,  a  provincial  Congress  took  the  reins  of  government, 
and  July  2,  1776,  the  present  constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  a  similar 
body.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  show  us  the  force  of  usage  and  habit ;  and 
reflect  resemblances  of  anterior  politics.  It  has  a  General  Assembly  formerly 
of  38,  now  50  members  ;  and  instead  of  a  senate,  a  legislative  *'  Council "  of 
18  members,  inclusive  of  its  vice-president;  also  a  governor,  annually  chosen 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses.  The  legislators  are  elected  every  year 
by  the  people.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council,  captain-general, 
chancellor  and  surrogate  general.  To  him  and  the  council,  is  confided  the 
power  of  pardons,  and  they  are  also  the  high  court  of  appeals ;  but  the  judges 
of  courts  are  appointed  by  the  council  and  assembly. 

Of  Statute  Laws,  they  are  of  value  and  importance,  since  1702,  the  year  in 
which  East  and  West  Jersey  were  united  and  formed  into  a  royal  province. 
Several  acts  passed  March  1713-14  made  the  code  a  system;  some  alluding 
to  *Maws**  passed  by  *Uhe  province  of  East  Jersey,  in  1682;"  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  old  enacting  clause  was,  "  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
General  Assembly " — restricted  under  the  constitution  to  the  words,  "by  the 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  this  State,"  without  mention  of  the  Governor. 
The  statutes  were  revised  after  the  Revolution ;  and  subsequently  much  im- 
proved, and  published.  A  multitude  of  their  provisions  resemble  those  of  New 
York. 

In  Pennaylvania,  which  is  separated  eastwardly  from  New  Jersey  by  Dela- 
ware river,  and  intervenes  New  York  and  Maryland,  a  few  Swedish  adten- 
turers  located  themselves  in  1642,*  at  Tinicum,  on  the  westerly  bank  of  that 
river,  six  miles  below  Wicaco,  a  subsequent  Swedish  settlement  within  the 
suburbs  of  the  present  Philadelphia.  The  country  was  highly  inviting ;  and 
most  of  the  accessions  made  to  this  rude  beginning,  within  the  succeeding 
twelve  years,  were  Dutch  emigrants.  Political  jurisdiction  was  claimed  over 
these  later  settlers  by  the  Swedish  planters,  who  had  forts  at  Lewiston,  near 
cape  Henlopen  and  at  Christiana  Creek,  70  miles  farther  up  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  [within  the  present  State '  of  that  name,]  and  who  had  four  years 
previously,  instituted  a  government  for  themselves.  Considered,  as  this  section 
of  country  was,  by  the  jealous  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  as  theirs,  they  sent  a 
force  in  1655,  and  subjugated  to  their  control  the  whole  of  the  young  colony, 
and  set  up  their  standard  there.  Hence  the  south  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  was  supposed  to  be  copied 
into  the  great  patent,  which  Charles  II.  gave,  in  1664,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Although,  for  some  fourteen  years  or  more,  subsequent  to  that  date,  the 
Friends  or  Quakers,  with  the  excellent  William  Penn,  a  leader  of  the  sect,  at 
their  head,  had  been  settling  in  the  Jerseys,  as  we  have  before  remarked ;  yet 
the  region  farther  westward  presented  attractions  to  him  still  greater;  the 
crown  owed  his  father  when  he  died,  £16,000  not  paid ;  and  the  son  resolved 

•  **  TIm  Swtdith  coloDy  canM  ov«c  in  IGaS,**  and  Mttl«d  at  Lewiiton.— J.  C.  CUf*  JUnnaU, 
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to  open  for  his  brethren  atill  in  England,  a  wider  asylam,  and  a  more  snre  pros- 
pect of  freedom  and  security.  He  chose,  too,  to  be  disconnected  with  others 
in  the  great  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and  to  act  for  them  rather  than  jointly 
with  them. 

Hence  he  procured  a  charter  in  1680,  from  Charles  II.  of  the  region  then 
ntLtned  Pennsylvania ;^  embracing  three  degrees  of  latitute  by  five  of  longi- 
tude west  from  the  Delaware.  Nor  will  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  such  a 
monarch  should  make  so  ample  a  grant,  to  found  and  promote  a  colony  of 
Friends,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  public  merits  of  William  Penn,  the  father, 
and  the  debt  due  him ;  and  duly  appreciate  the  pristine  worth  of  the  son. 

By  the  charter,  the  form  and  administration  of  government  were  to  be  upon 
the  most  equal  and  liberal  principles.  Penn  was  absolute  proprietary  of  the 
granted  territory,  and  political  supervisor  of  the  people ;  all  legislative  acts 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  sovereign,  who  retained  the  power  of  abrogating 
them,  when  found  to  bo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  the  people  were 
never  to  be  disturbed  in  matters  of  conscience  or  religion,  nor  were  they  ever 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  legislature  or  by  parliament  Next  he  prepared 
in  England  a  frame  of  government  and  body  of  laws  made  acceptable  both  to 
the  crown  and  to  his  brethren  about  to  emigrate  ;  and  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  he  took  the  precaution  to  get  from  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1682,  an  inden- 
tured release  of  all  his  claims  to  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  his,  the  pro- 
prietary's, charter.  This  instrument  had  specially  in  view  the  "  Territories  on 
the  south  westerly  side  of  the  Delaware,"  subsequently  termed  **the  three 
lower  counties.*'  Immediately  he  and  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-Friends 
▼isited  bis  province  ;f  when  he  called  a  convention  of  the  people,  and  procured 
their  nominal  acceptance  of  the  whole  system.  But  he  soon  became^  convinced 
how  much  the  wisest  and  best  philanthropists  need  practical  experience  ;  and 
how  much  also,  the  ablest  statesmen  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  every 
thing  is  ripe  enough  to  decay,  are  unfit  to  legislate  for  a  people  on  the  other,  in 
a  chrysalis  state,  where  every  thing  is  new.  Within  twenty  years,  the  govern- 
ment underwent  four  considerable  changes,  three  of  which  were  the  fruits  of 
his  own  improving  experience  and  good  will. 

When  he  met  the  Assembly  in  1683,  being  the  first  called  under  the  charter, 
he  presented  to  their  consideration  a  revised  one,  which  was  received  and  ac- 
cepted with  great  satisfaction.  It  first  divided  the  province,  including  Delaware, 
into  six  counties,  and  then  provided  a  council  of  18,  three  from  each  county,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  third  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and 
8  house  of  36  representatives,  to  be  elected  every  year  by  sixes,  in  the  several 
counties ;  and  these  were  to  constitute  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  proprietary  was  himself  the  perpetual  governor.  He  presided  in  the 
council,  and  could  negative  any  resolve  or  measure  of  theirs,  and  also  appoint  his 
deputy.  Every  statutory  enactment  of  the  legislature  must  be  approved  first  by 
the  people  in  their  primary  meetings,  and  secondly,  by  the  crown,  before  it  could 
have  the  force  of  law  ;  so  sanctioned,  it  became  a  kind  of  constitutional  ordi- 
nance and  chartered  right.  In  general,  all  officers  were  elected  at  the  polls ; 
except  the  judges,  who  were  nominated  by  the  council  to  the  people  for  their 
approval,  instead  of  their  election.  The  emoluments  of  every  officer  were  his 
fees  only  ;  the  proprietary  himself  had  no  salary ;  nor  was  there  a  tax-gatherer 
in  the  province.  Having  thus  settled  the  government,  Penn,  within  a  couple  of 
years  returned  to  England ;  leaving  the  executive  and  prudential  aflfairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  selected  by  him  from  the 
council ;  and  after  four  years,  he  substituted  in  their  stead,  for  the  first  time, 
his  lieutenant  governor.  So  sedulously  democratic  was  this  government,  though 
proprietary  in  name,  and  complicated  in  form. 

Penn's  enlightened  and  liberal  sentiments  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  be  adorned.  Religious  freedom,  such  as  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
taught,  he  aimed  to  espouse.    The  alpha  of  his  creed  was,  verily  never  to  be 

*  Robert  Proad'a  Hift  of  PenniyWania,  1681  to  1769;  B.  Franklin*!  Roriew. 
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iBtolerant  to  any  sect,  not  even  to  Catholice.  James  II.,  an  half  papist,  when 
come  to  the  throne  in  1685,  was  charmed  with  such  liberality ;  and  during  his 
reign,  Penn's  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  This  province  also  presented  to  en- 
thusiastic emigrants  a  beauty  and  freshness,  prophetic  of  perennial  prosperity. 
But  jealous  as  William  and  Mary  were  of  every  man,  measure  and  sentiment 
approved  by  their  predecessor,  they  listened  to  whispers,  till  they  would  fain  be- 
lieve Penn  a  pseudo-protcstant ;  and  in  169*%  four  years  after  they  came  to  the 
throne,  they  actually  seized  upon  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  lo 
Fletcher,  the  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  thereinsof  exclusive  juris- 
diction, to  be  held  immediately  under  the  crown.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Friends' 
religion  to  be  yielding ;  and  Governor  Fletcher,  when  he  met  the  assembly,  had 
influence  enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  some  very  offensive  acts.  One,  reduced 
the  house  of  representatives  from  36  to  20 ;  and  another  provided  for  a  liberal 
remuneration  of  his  own  services.  This  was  the  second  political  change  ;  and 
in  a  twelve-month  there  was  a  third,  in  which  Penn  was  wholly  restored  to  his 
province ;  and  ia  1696  the  government  was  by  him,  in  a  few  respects,  new 
modified.  The  people  were  now  made  more  extensively  the  fountain  of  honor 
and  power.  To  them  was  given  the  election  of  judges  as  well  as  other  ofSceis 
and  legislators ;  and  otherwise  conceded,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
province,  the  attributes  of  direct  sovereignty.  The  governor,  for  instance,  was 
to  be  merely  chairman  of  the  council. 

In  1699,  Penn,  afler  15  years'  absence,  returned  to  bis  province;  and  being 
determined  to  cure  every  diacovered  defect  in  the  government,  and  to  make  it 
a  complete  goaranty  of  equal  rights  in  exercise  and  enjoyment,  he  accepted  a 
surrender  of  the  existing  charter;  and  Oct  28,  1701,  be  presented  to  the 
people  the  fourth  and  last  constitutional  frame  of  government  or  charter  of 
privileges ;  which  being  received  by  them  with  approbation,  he  immediately 
returned  to  England.  This  provided  that  the  council  be  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietary, and  partake  of  an  executive  rather  than  a  legislative  character ;  that 
the  assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  annually  elected,  originate  and 
pass,  without  the  council's  concurrence,  all  legislative  acts,  yet  subject  to  his 
veto;  that  the  rights  of  conscience  be  universally  enjoyed;  that  every  '^be- 
liever in  Christ"  have  the  privilege  of  suffrage  and  of  being  elected  into 
office ;  that  the  people  nominate  judges,  justices,  sheriffs  and  coroners — in  short, 
exercise  all  the  parallel  immunities  of  democracy,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
three-fold  claims  of  the  proprietary,  namely,  his  executive  authority,  bis  unsold 
domains,  and  his  reserved  quit  rents.  The  proprietary-heirs  preferred  to  reside 
generally  in  England ;  and  the  collisions  which  those  claims  engendered  be- 
tween their  lieutenant  governors  and  the  people,  resulted  in  bitter  strife  and 
settled  animosities.  The  right  to  fee-simple  estate  was  put  by  freemen  on  the 
same  leaf  with  that  of  conscience  and  suffrage ;  and  they  resolved  to  contend 
for  it  till  attained.  Hence,  with  the  great  estate  and  political  power  of  the 
worthy  Penn,  who  died  in  1718,  descended  to  his  posterity  the  same  warfare. 
Still  the  charter  continued  74  years  unchanged ;  British  taxation,  the  stamp- 
act  of  1765  and  others,  were  manfully  resisted  ;  and  the  last  of  the  Penns  died 
governor  of  the  province  at  the  important  juncture  of  1775;  when  old  disputes 
were  all  swallowed  op  in  the  opening  rupture  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  pro- 
prietary government  wholly  abolished.  A  short-lived  constitution  followed; 
which,  by  vesting  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  popular  assembly,  originated 
a  violent  political  contest  between  the  "^  Republicans,"  its  opponents,  and  the 
"Constitutionalists,"  its  supporters — entirely  controlling  the  politics  of  the 
State.  Still  in  one  measure  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  As  the  proprietors' 
political  power  was  at  an  end,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  pay  them  £190,000,  in 
discharge  of  all  quit-rents ;  and  to  assure  them  the  same  rights  to  the  large 
tracts  they  still  owned,  as  other  freeholders  enjoyed,  in  like  manner  and  to  like 
extent  with  those  of  any  other  land-holders,  in  the  State ;  and  thus  by  way  of 
bargain  this  cause  of  contention  was  removed. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  was  adopted  Sept  2, 1790,* 

*  Tntendfld  to  be  more  eonfonnable  to  that  of  U.  States.    3  toI.  Bio(.  of  the  Bismri  to  tbo  Doelaratioo 
of  ladepondence,  p.  S290. 
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▼est9  the  legislative  power  in  a  Senate  of  33,  chosen  for  thred  years,  by  districts, 
one  third  trienntally  ;  and  a  House  of  100  Representatives,  elected  annually  by 
by  the  cities  and  counties.  The  executive  trust  rests  in  a  Governor  chosen 
people  at  the  polls,  for  three  years ;  who  is  only  eligible  for  office  six  years  in 
every  nine  years.  No  bill  can  have  the  force  of  law,  without  his  assent;  or 
unless,  on  being  revised,  afler  his  negative,  it  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  each 
house.  A  Representative  roust  be  21,  a  Senotor  25,  and  a  Governor  30  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  of  election.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  very  free,  for  every  roan  is 
a  voter,  who  has  paid  a  tax.  There  are  55  counties  in  the  State,  and  between 
6  and  700  towns.  The  State  officers  are  a  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Surveyor,  and  Adjutant  Gen- 
erals ;  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and  a  State  Geologist. 

The  first  statutes  were  prepared  in  England,  brought  over  by  William  Penn 
and  his  companions,  and  in  May,  1682,  published  in  the  Province.  They  were 
termed  by  their  compilers,  **a  body  of  Laws;^  and  Chalmers  says  they  do 
^  great  honor  to  their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  to  their  morals  as  men,  to  their 
spirit  as  colonists."  Upon  these  were  engrafted  enactments,  some  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  1700,  though  the  charter  of  that  year  provided,  ^  that  the  laws 
of  England  should  take  place  in  all  matters  and  cases  wherein  no  positive  law 
of  the  Province  was  made  or  existed."*  Before  the  Rcvplution,  the  enacting 
clause  under  the  first  constitution  was  in  phraseology  this :  *^  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met;"  but  under  the  constitution  of  1790,  the  enactment  is 
by  ''the  Senate  and  Representatives."  Her  constitutional  frame  of  govern- 
ment has  always  been  liberal,  and  in  some  particulars  '^  democratic  to  a  degree 
which  existed  in  few  others  of  the  colonies."  She  had  been  for  the  most  part 
while  a  colony,  peculiarly  favored  by  the  crown.  The  proprietary  govern- 
ment, too,  was  conducted  without  a  shadow  of  political  oppression,  though  its 
history  is  now  and  then  disfigured  with  controversies  about  the  personal  rights 
of  the  Penns,  and  the  reciprocal  privileges  granted  and  reserved  by  the  charter.f 
Her  laws  have  never  been  sanguinary,  three  crimes  only  being  at  present  capital. 
It  has  been  the  ancient  and  modern  opinion  of  her  people,  that  hard  labor  is  the 
best  punishment  of  convicts.  Better,  far  better,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
to  rectify  the  habits,  purify  and  amend  the  heart,  and  if  possible,  reform  the 
man,  than  to  brand  or  lacerate  his  flesh,  and  then  to  turn  him  upon  the  world, 
with  his  stigmas  and  his  vices,  or  to  hurry  him  with  his  deep-stained  sins,  into 
eternity. 

[To  be  eoatinnad.] 
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Fabens 
1835  Harv.       Francis  A. 

Fackler 
1835  Amh.        David  M. 
1840  U.N.Y.— St.  Michael,  Mr. 

Faddis 
1813  U.  N.  C.  Thomas,  Mr.  fi,  M.  D. 

Fairbaim 

1840  Wash.       Robert  B. 
Fairbanks 

1838  Un.  Samuel 

1839  Un.  George  R. 

Fairchild 
1838  Ober.       Edward  H. 

1838  Ober.       James  H. 

1839  N.  J.        Van  W.  B. 

Fairfax 
1824C.D.  C.  Albert 

Fairley 
1813  U.  N.  C.  Archibald,  Mr.  ^27,  M.  D. 

Fairly 
1827  U.  N.  C.  John 

Fairman 

1839  Yale         William 

Falconer 
,1838  Wcs.        John  H.,  Mr. 
Fales 

1840  U.N.Y.— Thomas  F.,  Mr. 

Fdl    ' 
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Faris 
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Farley 

1836  Bow.        Ephraim  W. 
1838  Amh.        Thomas  A. 
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183.5  Un.  Henry  D. 
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Farnsworth 

1838  Un.  Thomas  S. 

1840  Wms.       Hiram  W. 

Farnum 

1832  Bro.         Joseph,  M.  D.,  Hanr. 

1836  Bro.  Caleb 

1837  Dart.        Luther 

Farquharson 

1841  Na$(h.       Robert  J. 

Farrand 

1839  Mid.         Bethel 

Farrar 

1833  Bro.      —John,  LL.D.,  B.  A.  Harr.'OS, 
1 836  Un .  Lysander  [and  Mr.  TuL  Sc  Prof. 

1838  Jeff.  Thomas  P. 

1839  Amh.        George 

1840  Mid.         Henry  B. 

Farrier 
1814  U.  N.  C.  James 

Farrioffton 
1839  Un.  Thomas  F. 

Farwell 

1836  Amh.        John  E. 

1837  Ham.        William  W. 

1838  Mid.         Asa 

Fash 
1836  Col.  George  W. 

Fassit 

1835  Amh.        James  W. 

1838  Jeff.         Charles  S. 

Fassitt 

1836  Amh.        Robert  F. 

Faolkner 

1839  Yale         Endress 

1840  Har7.       William  E. 
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Fayette 

1836  W.  R.      Jobo  8. 

Fearn 
1811  U.  N.  C.  Ricbaixl  L.,  Mr.  *tB,  M.  D. 

Fearing 

1832  Bra.  Charles  N. 
1838  Harv.       Fraoklio 

Fee 

^09,  '30  W.  Fa.  WiUiam 

Felch 

1838  Bnw.        Isaac  N. 

1839  Uji.  Lymau  C. 

Felden 

1839  Frank.      I. 

Fellowea 
1835  Wat.        Jonathan  G. 

1833  Dart.        John 

Fellowa 

1839  Dart.     —Jonathan  S.,  Mr.,  B.  A.  at  Wat. 

1840  VVms.    —Joseph,  Mr. 

FeDton 

1835  Yale         Joseph  B.,  Mr. 

Ferebee 
1839  U.  N.  C.  Dennis  D. 

Ferguaon 
18S8  Mia.         Willian  F.,  Mr.  '35. 

1836  Yale         James 

1837  Amb.    ~^okn,  Mr. 
1837  Bow.        Jordan  G. 

1839  N.  J.         John 

1840  Rut.  Andrew  R. 

Ferrand 
1806  U.  N.  C.  William  P. 
Ferria 

1837  Wms.       Jonathan  H. 

Feaaenden 

1838  Dart.        Oliver  G. 
1838  Dart.        Hewitt  C. 

Fetter 
1835  Col.       —Manuel,  B.  A. 

Few 
1838  Wes.    — IgnaUus  A.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  of 

[Emory  Coll.,  Ga. 

Field 

1835  Wat.        Jostin,  Mr. 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  S.  W. 

1837  Wms.       Stephen  J. 
1837  Bow.        Georee  W. 

1837  Wms.    —  Aim<^I>.,D.D.,Yale'Oe,dtMr. 

1838  Wms.       Henry  M. 

1838  Wms.  —David  D.,  Mr. 

1839  N.  J.         Georre  G. 

1840  Harv.  — JomdA,  D.  D. 
1341  Yale         David  I. 

1841  Yale         Maunsell  R 

Filley 

1838  Wms.   —Lester,  Mr. 

Fillmore 
1840  Un.  Isaac  O. 

Finch 

1837  Wms.       Martin 

1839  Un.  Georve  C. 

1840  C.  D.  C.  A.  J. 

Finley 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  Clement,  M.  D. 
1811  Dick.        William 
1813  Dick.        James  B. 
1823  Jeff.         Elliot,  Mr.  'S9,  M.  D. 

1838  Jeff.  WUHam,  Mr.  'SS. 
1829  Jeff.         Hobert  M,,  Mr.  '35. 
1835  Frank.     Dand 


Finney 

1840  W.  Pa.     Oswald  R 

1840  W.  Pa.     Thomas  M. 

1841  W.  Pa.     Louis  C.  H. 

Fish 

1834  Mid.  Alaruon 

1838  Wps.  —Henry,  Mr. 

Fisher 

1808  Dick.  John 

1814  N«-ish.  John 

1827  Dick.  Sidney  G.,  Mr. 

1834  Jeff.  S.  R. 

1835  Yale  8amuel  W. 

1836  Yale  Oscar 

1838  Dick.  George  P. 

1839  Un.  J.  P. 

1840  Amb.  Aaron  C. 

1841  Wms.  Samuel  W. 
1841  Wa^h.  Andrew 

Fiak 

1837  Bow.  John  O.,  Mr. 
1840  Yale  Sluart  W. 
1840  Amh.  Pliny 

1840  Amh.        Warren  C. 
1840  U.N.Y.  —Erasmus  D.,  Mr. 
Fiake 

1836  Amh.        Frederick  A.,  Mr. 

Fitch 
1337  Daru        Charles  D. 

1837  Un.  Daniel  H. 

1838  Yale         Elisha 

1838  Wes.        Silas,  Mr. 

1840  Yale  Lewis  W. 

Fitzhugh 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  S.,  Mr. 

Flagg 
1835  Bow.        Edmund 

1835  Mid.         James  M.,  Mr.,  Tut. 

1839  Harv.       James  M. 
1839  Yale         Levi  W. 

Fleming 
1829  Jeff.         Jchn,  Mr. 
1833  W.  Pa.     Jcme$,  Mr. 
1838  Yale         William  S. 

Flennikin 
1829  Jeff.  Warrent  Mr. 

Fletcher 

1836  Yale         Arthur,  Mr. 
1836  Nash.        Thomas 

1836  Mia.  Albert  M. 

1838  Amb.        Joel  W. 

1839  Bow.         Alfred 

1841  Yale         Sidney 

Fling 
1841  Wms.       William  E. 

Flinn 
1799  U.  N.  C.  Andrew f  Mr.,  Tut,  D.  D.  '11. 

Flower 

1838  Mid.         Andrew  8. 

Flournoy 
1829  Frank.      William  B. 

Floy 
1841  Dick.    — James,  Mr. 

Floyd 

1827  Frank.      Stewart,  Mr. 

1828  Frank.      John  J.,  Mr.  '33. 

Fly 
1835  Bow.        William 

Fobea 

1837  Mid.         Edson,  Mr. 

1839  N.  J.        Tbomaa 
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Fogrg 
1839  Dart.        George  O. 

FoUansbee 
1835  Harv.       i'earsoa 

Folsom 
1839  Mia.         Henry 

Folte 

1837  Yale     —Jonathan,  Mr. 

Fonda 

1839  Un.  Anthony  C. 

Foot 
J  823  Fra  II k.      Gtorgt,  Mr. 
Foote 

1835  Mid.         John  G. 

1837  Wash.      George  L. 

1838  Mid.  David 

1838  Mid.  Siillinan 

1840  Mid.         Henry  G. 

Force 

1839  C.  D.  C.  William  Q,, 

Ford 

1836  Bow.     — Elisha  J.,  H.  D. 
1839  N.  J.         Charl#»«  E. 
1839  Dart.        John  D. 

1839  Wms.  Jonathan 

1839  Marl.  Josiah  N. 

1839  Mari.  Lucian  C. 

1841  Marl.  R.  Biucber 

Forrest 

1815  Dirk.        Julius 

Forster 

1816  V.^.C.-^ Anthony,  B.  A. 

1829  Dick.         ThomoM 

Forsyth 
1804  Frank.  —John,  Mr. 
1835  Un.  James  C. 

1839  Jeff.  E.  J. 

Foster 

1813  Nash.       Epliraim  H. 

1814  Nash.        Robert  C. 

1815  Nash.        James  H. 
1820  Frank.  —Thomas  F..  Mr- 

1826  Nash.        Benjamin  F. 

1827  Nash.        George  W. 
1827  Nash.        Thomas  J. 

1830  Frank.      Nathaniel  G.»  Mr. 

1831  C.  D.  C.  Henry  J.,  Mr. 

1833  Wes.     — Jo/m,  Mr. 

1834  Wes.         Fisher  A.,  Mr. 

1834  Jeff.  Thomas 

1835  Un.  John 

1835  U.  N.  C.  Augustus  I. 

1836  Nash.       Robert  C. 
Charles 
EdenB. 
Peregrine 
Charles  F. 
Stephen  S. 
Cephas 
William  L. 
Stephen  C. 
Edwin  £. 
Ephraim  H. 
Turner  S. 
Charles 
Frederick 
Andrew  B. 
Orson  G. 


1836  Mia. 

1837  Dan. 

1837  Mia. 

1838  Harv. 
1838  Dart. 
1838  Ober. 
1838  Nash. 
1840  Yale 
1840  Yale 
1840  Nash. 
1840  Nash. 
1340  Dart. 
1840  Dart. 
1840  Amh. 
1840  Mid. 

Foulke 

1792  Dick.        John 

1800  Dick.        George  D. 

1829  Dick.        Lewis  W.,  M.  D.,  Mr. 


Fowler 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  Matthew  B. 

1835  Dart.        Stephen 

1836  Un.  David  E. 

1836  Jeff.  Jospph  W. 

1837  U.N.Y.— M.V.  B..Mr. 

1837  Mid.      —WiUiam  C,  Mr.  and  at  Yale, 

[Prof,  at  Mid.  and  at  Amh. 
1839  Yale         Samuel 

Fox 

1835  N.J.        Gilbert  R.,  Mr. 

1835  Wat.        Naihauael  B. 

1838  Harv.        AL>el 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Joseph  H. 

Foy 

1839  Wat.        Nathaniel  T. 

1840  Mari.        Levi  L. 

Frame 

1826  Jeff.  Rtubm,  Mr.  '35. 

1836  N.  J.     -^Daxid  A.,  Mr. 

Franc  hat 

1835  Un.  Charles 

Franklin 
1824  Frank.      Benjamin  C,  Mr.  "29. 

1827  Frank.      Leonidas,  Mr. 
1&'$0  Frank.      Aurelius,  Mr. 
1833  Frank.      l;edne>»  Mr. 
1833  Frank.  — M.  A.,  Mr. 

1836  Jeff  T.  R. 

1841  Wash.      Thomas  L. 

Frary 

1836  Wms.   —Robert  G.,  M.  D. 

Fr&ser 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  Horace 
1837  U.  N.  Y.  O. 
1840  U.N.Y.— 0.,  Mr. 
1840  U.N.Y.— H.,Mr. 

Frazer 

1815  Jeff.  James 

1S22  Jeff.  William 

1826  Jeff.  WUUam  J.,  Mr. 

1833  Jeff.  --Donald,  D.  D. 

Freeman 
1833  Bro.         Edward 
1833  Frank.      Janus  F.  W,,  Mr. 
1835  N.  J.         John  E.,  Mr. 

1839  U.N.C.— George  W.,  D.  D. 

1840  Wat.        Barnabas 

Freiot 

1841  Un.  Charles 

Frelingbuysen 
1835  Rut.         p.  Dumont,  Mr. 

1835  Rut.  Frederick  J. 

1836  Rut.         Fredenck  T.,  Mr. 

French 

1836  Dart.        Henry 

1837  Wash.      William  G. 
1841  Un.  John  M. 

1840  Ober.        Charles  R. 

1841  C.  D.  C.  J.  B. 

Frick 

1835  Harv.       William  F. 

1838  N.  J.        Arthur  W. 

Frierson 

1823  Frank.      James  A. 

1824  U.  N.  C.  Ervin  L 
1840  N.  J.        S.  Reese 

Frink 
1833  Bm.      — Alekander  H.,  Mr. 

1840  U.N.Y.— Josiah  C,  Mr. 

Frisbie 

1841  Wash.      William  H. 
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Pfiaby 

831  Dick.        William  S.,  Mr. 

Franberger 
332  Jeff.  John  H.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Frost 
837  Un.  Daniel  C. 

840  Yale      — Kdward,  Mr. 
810  Wm«.        Daniel  D. 

Frothingham 

835  Un.  Tbomas 

Froy 

803  U.  N.  C.  Mallbew,  Mr. 

Fry 
839  W.  Pa,     Francis  T. 

Frye 

837  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  B.  J.,  Mr. 

Fuller 

8.15  Un.  Riifus 

838  Un.  Asbbel 

838  Yale         Sctli 

839  N.  J.         Henry  M. 
8.S9  Amh.        Francis  L. 

839  Bow.        Deiijamiu  A.  G. 

FulIoDton 
&10  Dart.        John 

Fulton 

833  W.  Pa.     Robert 

836  W.  Pa.     SafMul,  Mr. 
838  VV.  Pa.     Samuel  S. 

^Fulweiller 
835  W.  Pa.     William  B. 

Fulwood 
829  Frank.      William  E.,  Mr. 

Funston 
838  N.  J.         David 

Furman 

834  Bro.      ^Samuel,  Mr. 

Furniss 
i339  Harv.        William 
Gager 

835  Yale         Charles  A.,  Mr.,  TuL 

Gaiiey 
835  Jeff.  Richard,  Mr. 

Gaines 
828  Nash.    —Edmund  P.,  Mr.,  M.  G.  U. 

Galbraith 
331  Jeff.  Robert  C,  Mr. 

835  Jeff.  W.  M. 

Galbreath 
790  Diek.        Joseph  S. 

Gale 

836  Harv.  Frederick  W. 

837  Amh.  Nahum 

838  Amh.  Thomas  A. 

839  Nash.  William  D. 

Galloway 

805  Jeff  James 

821  U.  N.  C.  Robert  M. 
824  Jeff.  John,  Mr.  '33. 

828  Mia.  Henry  P. 

829  Mia.  Albert  G. 

830  U.  N.  C.  Rawley 

832  Jeff  John  M,,  Mr.  '36. 

833  Mia.         Samuels,  Mr. 

Gallop 
835  Wms.       Henry,  Mr. 

Galpin 
835  Yale         Samuel 

Gait 

831  Jeff.         Thtmu 


S.A. 


Galusha 
1836  Mid.         Russell  L. 
1839  H.L.T.I.  Elijah  B. 

Gamble 
1836  N.  J.        John  G. 
1839  Mia.  James  N. 

Gamniell 
1831  Bro.  William,  Mr ,  Tul.  and  ProC 

Ganson 
1839  Harv.       John 

GaNun 

1839  Rut.  •      Charles 

Garcelon 
1836  Bow.        Alonw),  M.  D.,  Dart. 
Gardiner 

1835  Yale         Samuel  L. 

1836  N.  J.         David 

1837  N.J.         Alexander 

1840  Yale         John  B. 

Gardner 

1840  Amh.        John  S. 
J838  Un.  Abraham  M. 

1841  Uu.  John 

Garnett 

1821  U.  N.  C.   Henry  F. 

C^arrct 

1834  W.  Pa.     William,  Mr. 

Garretson 
1836  Rut.  Remsen,  Mr. 

1841  Rut.  Robert  W. 

1841  Wes.        William  E. 

Garrett 
'09,  '30  VV.  Pa.  J.  S.,  Mr. 

Garrigus 
1828  Mia.  John  M. 

Gbss 

1836  Jeff  William 

Gassaway 

1827  Mia.         N.  G.  R. 

Gaston 
i835  Col.     -llWilliam,  LL.  D,,  and  at  Harr. 

r'26,andU.N.Y.'34,&N.J. 

['35.— B.  A.  1796. 
1840  W.  Pa.    Samuel 

Gates 

'09, '30  W.  Pa.  G..Mr. 

1837  CD.  C.  Francis  A. 

1840  Uu.  George  A. 

Gatltn 
1808  U.  N.  C.  llAlfred,  Mr.  '12. 

Gault 

1835  Jeff.      —  ThomaSf  Bir. 

Gauss 

1828  U.  N.  C.  John  P. 

Gay 

1835  Mid.         Theodore,  Mr. 

1841  Amh.        Joshua  S. 

Gaylord 
1837  Amh.       HeminwayJ. 

Geary 

1834  Jeff  E,  R.,  Mr.  '38, 

Gee 

1825  U.  N.  C.  John  H. 

Geer 

1835  Un.  Darius  W. 

Gebard 

I2S  Si^!'-        W'"'""  W.,  Mr.,  H.  D.,  PesB. 
1828  Dick.       Beiuamin,  Mr. 
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Geissenbainer 
1841  U.  N.  Y.  Frederick 

Gener 
18S5  Col.  BenigDo 

George 

1833  Frauk.      Jamet  H. 
1838  Dart.        Franklin 
1838  Dart.        John 

Gerry 

1836  Amh.        Samuel  R. 

Getchell 

1837  Wat         Ekiridge  L. 

Gholson 

1836  U.  N.  a  Thomas 

Gibbons 

1837  Un.  Washing  too 

Gibbfl 
1832  Nash.        Alpbonso 


1835  Nash. 
183d  Mid. 

1836  Jeff. 
1838  N.J. 

1838  Dart. 

1839  N.  J. 
1839  Uam. 


Quesney  D. 
Daniel,  Mr. 
G.  W. 
J.  Willard 
David 
John  W. 
Benjaoiiu  F. 


Gibert 

1834  Frank.      JcantM  F. 
1841  Frank.      J. 

Gibson 
1824  U.  N.  C.  William  N.,  M.  D. 
1826  Jeff.  WUliam  G.,  Mr.  '35. 

1839  Jeff.  J.  K. 

1839  Mia.         James  R. 

1840  N.J.         Robert  P. 

1840  U.N.Y.  -<;hurchill  T.,  Mr. 

Giddings 
1838  Mid.         Solomon  P. 

Gidney 
1838  Un.  David  F. 

Gignilllat 
1838  Frank.      W. 

Gilbert 


1825  Jpff. 

David 

1838  W.  R. 

Utman  C. 

1836  Un. 

John 

1337  Un. 

H.  W. 

1837  Yale 

George  Y. 
John  M. 

1839  Yale 

1841  Yale 

Gershom  C.  H 

1841  Yale 

William  H. 

Gilchrist 

1809  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr. 
1826  U.  N.  C.  Archibald,  Mr. 
1826  Dick.        Adam^  Mr. 
1841  Mia.         John 

Gile 
1839  Un.  John 

Giles 
1808  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr. 
1825  U.  N.  C.  Milo  A.,  M.  D. 

1838  Frank.      J. 

1839  Dart.        Warren  A. 

Gilford 
1835  Col.  Thomas  B. 

Gilkerson 
1834  Jeff.         £7.,  Mr.  '38. 

Gill 

1810  Jeff.         Jonathan 

1840  Un.  J.  B. 


Gilland 

1836  Jeff         James  R. 

Gillaspie 
1799  U.N  C.  — Jamet  O.,  R  A.,  and  PtoC 
Gilleland 

1792  Dick.  JameM 
1799  Dirk.  JameM 
'09,'30  W.Pa.  N.,Mr. 

Gillespie 
1839  Ober.        William  H. 

Gillet 
1839  Amh.        Charles 

1839  Amh.        David  B. 
1841  Yale         Ezra  H. 

Gillett 

1838  Ham.       Jedediah 
1838  Wash.      Charles 
1841  Yale         Augustus  C. 
Gillette 

1840  HLT.I.  David  H. 

Gilliam 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Robert  B.,  Mr. 
Gilliard 

1837  N.  J.        James 

Gilliland 
1822  Jeff.         Adam 

Gillison 

1837  Yale         William  D. 

Gil  man 

1838  Dart.        Joseph  J. 

1839  Harv.        Ezekiel 

Gilmore 

1833  W.  Pa.     Alfred,  Mr. 

1835  Mia.  Daniel 

Gittings 
1787  Dick.        James 
GlascocK 

1825  U.N.C.  —William  H.,  Mr. 

Glass 

1841  Nash.       William  S. 

Gleason 

1839  Amh.       Charles  F. 

Glenn 

1827  Frank.      John,  Mr.  '33. 

1828  Jeff.  Robert 
1841  Frank.      L. 

Gloninger 

1826  Jeff.         John,  M.  D. 

Glover 

1834  Frank.      Henry  8. 

Goddard 

1840  Amh.        S.  B.  IngeraoU 

1841  Amh.        Charles  G. 

Goff 

1829  Nash.       Andrew  F. 

Gold 

1836  Yale     —Samuel  W.,  M.  D. 
1838  Yale         Theodore  S. 

Goldsborough 
1812  Dick.        William 

Goldsmith 
1838  U.  N.  Y.   Beigamin  M.,  Mr. 

Goldtbwait 
1840  Wat.        William  F. 

Golticar 
18.'(3  Wes.        William 

Goodale 
1836  Un.  Samnel 

1840  Wet.        J.  a 
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Goode 

1832  Nash.       John  W. 

Goodcn 
1836  Daru        Damd 

Goodenovr 

1836  Bow.         John 

1836  Bow.     —Robert,  Mr. 

1838  Bow.         Smith  B. 

Goodhue 

1839  Dart.        Timotbjr  A. 

Goodett 
1839  Nash.     *  Michael  C. 
1841  Nash.        John  A. 

Goodman 

1837  Dart.         James  W. 

1837  Mia.  Henry  H. 

Goodnow 

1838  Amb.        Charles  W. 

Goodsell 
1838  Haifi.        Livinpton 
Goodrich 

183^  Mid.  CharitM 

1835  Bro.      -^Chauney  A,,  D.  D.— Yale  MO, 

[and  Mr.  TuU  6t,  Prof. 

1836  Wms.   —Samuel  G.,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Chauocy,  Mr. 

Goodridge 
1835  Uarv.        James  L« 
Goodwin 

1838  Yale         David  E. 

1839  Bow.         Ichabod 

1839  Nash.        Georse  B. 

1840  Yale         Henry  M. 

Gordon 
181]  Dick.        Charles  P.,  Mr. 
1813  U.  N.  C.  Robert 
1815  Dick.        Pelatiah  W.,  Mr. 
ISSft  W.  Fa.     George,  Mr. 

1833  Jeff.  ThcmoM  P. 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  William  R.,  Mr. 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Georre 
1837  Mia.  Gilbert 
1837  Mia.         Neal  M. 

1837  Mia.    John,  M.  D. 

1838  U.N.Y.-G.,Mr. 
1840  Mia.    Thomas  a 

1840  W.  Pa.    Jospph 

1841  Nash.       William  H. 

Gore 

1839  Amh.       Darius 

Gorham 

1838  Amh.       William  C. 

Gorrell 
1825  U.  N.  C.  Ralph 

Gosa 
1841  Un.  Goslams  F. 

GoU 
1837  N.  J.        William  C. 
1837  Un.  Joseph  W. 

Goucke 

1840  Frank.      L. 

Gould 

1836  N.  J.        John  fit,  Mr. 

1837  Bow.         Mark 
1837  Un.  Charles 

Goulding 

1829  Frank.  —Thomas,  D.  D. 

1830  Frank.      Frxaicit  R.,  Mr. 

Govan 

1839  Dart.        WiUiam 


VOL.   XT. 


36 


Gowdy 

841  Mia.        Geoi|^  W. 

Gracey 
836  Jeff.         Robeti 

Graham 

797  Dick.  Jmnet 
805  Dick.  Robert 
812  Dick.       Thomas  J. 

812  U.  N.  C.  Daniel 

813  Nash.       William 

814  U.  N.  C.  IJames 

815  U.  N.  C.  George  F.,  M.  D. 

816  U.  N.  C.  John  E. 
816  Jeff.  miiiam 

823  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  G.,  M.  D. 

824  U.  N.  C.  William  A.,  Mr.. Sen.  (n  Coa. 

827  Dick.       James  H.,  Mr. 
829  Jeff.         John  B.,  Mr.  '34. 

832  U.N  .C.  — £biimie/  fil.,  Blr.  Union  D.  D.  'SSu 

833  Jeff         David  B.  [Prof.  U.  T.  S. 

834  W.  Pa.    E,  S,,  Mr. 
836  Col.  John 

836  Mia.  James  W. 

836  Mia.  Georre  B. 

838  Mia.  William  M. 

838  Mia.  John  M. 

839  N.  J.  Neill  S. 

840  Mid.  Mauhevr  D. 
840  N.J.  GeorfeW. 
840  U.  N.  C.  Chsrb  C. 

840  Frank.      M. 

841  U.  N.  C.  Chauncy  W. 
841  U.  N.  C.  Stephen 

Granger 

838  Jeff.         Lewis 

839  Wat        Abraham 

840  Yale     —Arihur,  Mr. 

Grant 
831  U.  N.  C.  James,  Mr.  *%. 
833  Frank.      John  T.,  Mr. 

838  Yale         Joel 

839  Yale         John  M. 

Graves 

814  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

814  U.  N.  C.  John  L.,  M.  D. 

825  Frank.      Geor^,  Mr. 
833  Mid.         Azariah  R.,  Mr. 

833  Mid.  Joel  8.,  Mr. 

834  Mid.         Hiram,  A.,  Mr. 

834  Mid.     — JoMpA  M.,  Mr. 

835  Un.  Levi  M. 

835  U.  N.  C.  Henry  L. 

836  U.N.C.  Ralph  M.,  Mr.,  ToL 

837  Mia.         Allen  F. 

841  Mid.     -^otiwa  B.,  Mr. 

Gray 

823  Frank.  John  &1 

825  Dick.  Joseph  G.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

825  Dick.  William  H.,  Mr. 

826  Mia.  Daniel  L. 
826  U.  N.  C.  William  H. 

828  Dick.  John  A. 

829  Jeff  WUiiam 
836  Harr.  John  T. 

836  N.  J.  Edgar  A.  IL 

836  Jeff.  G.  B. 

839  Mid.  MilviUe  L. 

840  Frank.  C. 

Greacen 

838  U.  N.  Y.  J.,  Mr. 

Greanleaf 
838  UJJ  Y.  — A.,  Mr. 

Greaaon 
17S8  Dick.       JasMS  D.,  Mr. 
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Greely 

18S5Dart.       8tqphm&N. 

Green 

1806  U.  N.  C.  William 

1811  Dick.       Jamet  S.,  Mr.,  N.  J. 

1812  U.N.C.— J«AM,  LUD.,  N.J.  'SS,  Mr. 

rrut  and  Prof.,  and  Prw.— 

[Phil.  D.  D. 
1818  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  L,  Mr.  '2S. 
1818  U.  N.  C.  William  M.,  Mr.  'SS,  Prat 
1828  Jeff.         Ashbel  A.,  Mr.  "36. 

1834  Mid.     —Horatio,  Mr. 

1835  Amh.       Ralph  E. 

1835  Jeff.      —Jacob,  LL.  IX 

1836  Amb.        Thomas  P. 

1837  N.  J.        Caleb  8. 
1840  U.  N.  C.  William  & 

1840  Un.  Emery  O. 

1841  U.  ft.  C.  William  W. 

Greene 

1833  Bro.      —George  W.,  Mr. 
1837  Amb.       James 
1840  Frank.     J. 
Groenleaf 

1837  Rut         J.  Parsons,  Mr. 

1838  Dart.     —Alfred,  Hr. 

Greenough 

1835  Amb.       John  a 
1837  Harv.       William  W. 

1839  N.J.        William  I. 

Greenway 

1840  N.  J.        £.  M. 

Greer 

1833  Nash.       Andrew  J, 

1836  N.J.        James 

Greffff 

1830  Mia.         William 

1836  Mia.         Oeorg* 

Gregory 

1837  Rut.      —Oscar  H,,  Mr,,  Amb.  '28. 
1840  Yale        Samuel 

Gresbam 

1808  Frank.      Willis 

1833  Frank.      Jooei  G.,  Mr. 

Gretter 

1838  U.N.C.  --John  A.,  Mr.,  Univ.  Va. 

Gridly 

1836  Ham.        Waymt  Mr. 

1838  Ham.        Georgo  W. 

1839  ilam.       Amos  D. 

Grier 

1788  Dick.       Jmoc,  Mr. 


1797  Dick. 
1800  Dick. 
1803  Dick. 
1807  Frank. 
1809  Dick. 
1809  Dick. 
1809  Dick. 
180»  Dick. 
laiO  Dick. 
1812  Dick. 
1835  Jeff. 

1835  JefC 

1836  JcS: 


Tkmmu 

Imuk 

John  K,  BKr. 

Thomas 

John  C. 

JohnU 

John  W. 

Roberts, 

John  E. 

Robert  C,  Mr.,  Tut. 

J^UfWt 

Roheri  C,  Mr. 
T. 


1837  Jeff.     -^haaCy  D.  D. 

1838  W.  Pa.     Matthew  & 

1839  Jeff         8.  F. 

Griffin 
1830  Frank.     Joseph 
1832  Frank.  —J.  J.,  Mr. 
1839  C.  D.  C.  John  F. 


Grinnaffe 

830  Frank.      Akxaadff 

Grinnolde 
841  Un.  Daniel  T. 

Griflwold 
836  W.  R.      George  A. 

836  Mid.        William  D(. 

837  Dart.        Benjamin 

838  Amb.       Whiting 

838  U.N.Y.  G.C.,Mr. 

Groesbeck 
834  Mid.         Herman  X 

834  Mid.         William  & 

GroBvenor 
836  Mid.         Lemuel 
Grout 

835  Un.  John  R. 

836  Yale        Jonathan 

840  Yale        JoM»pb  M. 

Grover 

839  Bow.        Alpbeus 

Groves 

834  Frank.  —James  A.,  BIr. 

841  Un.  William  A. 

Guild 

839  Harv.       Sanmel  E. 

Guitle 

833  W.  Pa.    NapolMB  A.,  Mr. 

Guion 
836  U.  N.  C.  Haywood  W. 
841  Wash.      Thomas  T. 

Gulick 
836  N.  J.        John  W. 

838  N.  J.        John  S. 

Gollatt 
820  Jeff.         Charles  £. 
Gulliver 

840  Yale        John  P. 

Guoby 

832  Frank.      Robert  M.,  Mr. 

Gunn 

834  U.  N.  C.  William  P. 

836  U.  N.  Y.  J.  A. 

837  Yale         Frederick  W. 

841  Un.  Walter 

Gorley 
837  Un.  Pbioeaa  D. 

Gusterie 
798  Dick.       James,  Mr. 
806  Dick.       Richaid 

Guthrie 
798  Dick.       James 

Gwin 
827  Dick.       Alexander,  Mr. 

Gwinn 
840  N.  J.        Charles  J.  ML 

Gwynne 

839  Yale         Abraham  E. 

Habaflham 

833  Frank.      B.  E.,  Mr. 
836  Harv.       William  N. 

Hadden 

834  Nash.       Joseph  B. 

Hadley 
336  Un.  Sterling  G. 

839  U.  N.  C.  John  L. 

840  Dart        Geoi^  P. 

Haff 
1833  Mid.     -Ammi,  Mr.  awl  Ui 
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Haft 

1828  Jeff.         SUphen,  Mr. 

Hagan 
1813  Dick.       Dennif 

Hageman 

1836  Rut         John  P.,  Mr. 

1837  Kut         Ctiarlei  S.,  Mr. 

Hager 
1836  N.  J.        John  &,  Mr. 

Haile 

1835  Yale        AtbM  B.,  Mr. 
Hair 

1832  Jeff.         Smaidt  Mr.  '36. 
1838W.Pft.     Gilbert  M. 

Hairston 
183Z  U.  N.  C.  Georm 
1337  U.  N.  C.  PeicrV. 

Haldeman 
1840  Jeff         John 
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Hale 


1835  Dan. 

1836  CoL 


Esekiel  J.,  Mr. 
^Bemamm,  D.  D.,  Bow.  11,  tod 
fHr.  and  at  Dart.  t7,  Tut.  Al 
[Prof— Pras.  Geneva. 

Horatio  E. 

Nathan 

Edmund  P.,  M.  D. 

Edward  E. 


1837  Harv.. 

1838  Harv. 
1838  W.  Pa. 
183d  Uanr. 

Hall 
1805  U.  N.  C.  William  P.,  Mr. 
'09.  '30  W.  Pa.  Samuel,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1810  U.N  C.  — JiMMt,  D.  D.— N.  ;J.  1T74»  and 
18I4U.N.C.  Robert  £D.  D. 

1815  U.  N.  C.  tEdward 
18£2  U.  N.  C.  Jamee  (7.,  Mr.  '3S. 
182«  U.  N.  C.  WUliuan  A, 

1823  U.  N.  C.  Isaac,  M.  D. 
18t3  Jeff.  James  C. 

1824  U.  N.  C.  Robert 
1827  U.  N.  C,  Thomoi  P. 

1827  Mia.     — Bayuard  R.,  Mr. 

1828  U.  N.  C.  Jamee  X>. 

1828  Jeff.     —James  C,  Mr.,  VL  D. 
1831  Frank.      Boiling 

1833  Jeff.         Alexander  A. 

1834  Nash.    —Allen  A.,  Mr. 

1835  Mid.         Henry 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  William.  Mr.  ^39. 

1836  Dart.       Robert  H. 
1836  Bow.        Edwin,  Mr. 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  J.  G.,  Mr.  ^    ^ 

1837  Jeff.      —Alexander  A.,  Mr.  tad  ProC 
T.  Bachaoaa 
8.  W. 
Samuel  H. 
Samuel  B. 


1837  Jeff 
1837  Un. 
1837  Un. 

1837  Yale 

1838  W.  Pa. 
1838  U.  N.  Y.  H.  H. 


Edmand  P.,  M.  D. 


1838  Mid. 
1838  Wms. 

1838  Man. 

1839  Yale 
1839  Yale 
1839  Yale 
1839  Dart. 


Stem,  Mr. 
ThomoM  A, 
Samuel  I. 
David  N. 
Lewis 
Willard  P. 
Horace 


1839  Dart    —Robert  R,  Mr. 
1839  Dart,    -^aamml  R.,  Mr. 


1839  Un. 

1840  Ham. 

1841  Wef. 
1841  Frank. 
1841  Yato 


David  B. 

Edwards 

JohaH. 

8. 

vraaancB 


Halleck 

1837  Un.  H.  Wager 

Halley 

835  N.  J.     ^Robert,  D.  D.,  Eng. 
839  Mia.         Samuel  & 

Hallida/ 

838  U.  N.  Y.  H.  H. 
Hallock 

833  Mid.         Joetph  £.,  BIc 
Halloway 

839  Rut.         William  W. 
Halsey 

830  Mia.         Joseph  P. 

834  Nash.       Le  Hoy  J. 

836  Wes.        William,  Mr.  '40. 
Halsted 

835  N.  J.        Thaddeus  M.»  BIr, 

838  N.  J.         Oliver  S. 

839  N.J.        George  R. 

839  Un.  Robert  a 

840  N.  J.        John  J. 

Hamersley 

835  Col.  Andrew  S. 

Hamil 

837  Jeff.     —Samuel  fit,  Mr.,  PraC 
839  Jeff.         Robert 

HaoHlioo 

807  Frank.  Thomas  N. 

812  Dick.  James,  Mr. 

833  Jeff.  William  Y. 

834  W.  Pa.  WilUam,  flir, 

835  W.  Pa.  J.  J. 

835  N.  J.  Peter,  Mr. 

836  Frank.  James  S. 
836  Jeff  Hugh 
839  Dick.  James  G. 
839  N.  J.  Morris  R. 
839  Mid.  Zera 
839  Un.  D.  Henry 

Hamlei 

836  U.  N.  C.  James  E. 

Hamin«l 

834  Jeff.         S.  M.,  Prof. 

Hamaiil 

838  W.  Pa.    Samuel  R. 

Hammond 
836  N.J.         Charles S.,Mc 

838  Ober.       Henry  L. 

839  Yale         Charles 
839  Rut.         William  8. 
340  Amh.       Ebenezer  8. 

Hamner 

836  N.  J.         William  C. 

838  C.  D.  C.  John  C,  Mr. 

Hampson 

833  Jeff.     — G.  }V»,  Mr. 

Hampton 

835  N.J.        James G.,  Mr. 

Hand 

836  Wes.        William  A.  M. 

839  Mid.     — Aoguslas  C,  Mc 

Handy 
828  Jeff.         Levin,  Mr.  '31. 

834  Jeff         /.  IV.  K,,  Mr. 

Hanka 

837  Amh.        Siedman  W. 

838  Wes.        Albert  8. 

Hanmer 
1837 
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Hanna 
18S9  Jeff.     — lliomaf ,  Mr 

1832  Jeff.         Heory,  Mr.  ^96. 

Hannah 

1818  Jeff.  Thomat 

1838  Wet.     —John,  D.  D.,  Eng. 

Hanney 
1841  Un.         John  S. 

Hanson 
1827  Jeff.         O.  W. 

Happeraett 

1896  W.  Pa.     R.,  Mr. 

Haralson 
18t5  Frank.      Hugh  A.,  Mr. 
1820  Frank.      Kincben  L.,  Mr.  'JO, 

Harbauffh 

1839  Jeff         John  V. 

Hard 

1833  Mid.     —iliMOn  B,,  Mr. 

Hardeman 

1822  U.  N.  C.  William 
1852  Nash.       Thomas  M. 
1833  Mash.       Franklin 

Harden 
1833  Frank.     Edward  R.,  Mr. 

Hardin 
1820  U.  N.  C.  William  H.,  Mr.  ^28. 
1841  Mia.         Charles  H. 

Hardinff 

1892  Bro.         Jonaiban  R. 
1833  Mia.         Lyman,  Mr.  'SQ.— Cincin.  Coll.' 
1837  Yale         WUlard  U..  Mr.  rProf. 

184!  U.N.C.  —Nehemiah  ll,  D.  D. 

Hare 

1840  Dick.       Samuel  O. 

Harffrave 
1832  U.  N.  C,  John  L. 

Harffraves 
1827  Frank.      Georgv 

Harlow 

1835  N.  J.        Jcma  M.,  Mr. 

1836  Bow.        Thomas  8. 

1837  Wes.        WiUiam  T.,  Mr.,  Prof,  in  Emo^ 

[and  Henry  Coll. 

Harman 
1835  Un.  Orville 

1841  Wat.        Josiah 

Harney 

1826  C.  D.  C.  Thomas 

1827  Mia.         John  H.,  Mr.  m,  Prof. 

Harnsberger 

1841  Dirk.        Henry  B. 

Harper 

1795  Dick.        William  A. 
1839  Dart.        Charles  A. 

Harran 
1839  Mid.         James 

Harrington 
1806  U.  N.  C.  James  A. 

Harris 
1799  U.N.C.  --Charles  W.,  Mr.-N.  J.  ^92,  & 

[Mr.— Prof.  U.  N.  C. 

1804  Frank.     Jeptha  V..  Mr.  ^24. 

1805  Frank.      Stephen  W. 

1806  Frank.      Early 

'Og,  'SO  W.  Pa.  George  W.,  Mr» 
»09.  '30  W.  Pa.  John 

1823  Frank.     Iverson  L.,  Mr.  TT. 
1825  Frank.      James  W.,  Mr. 
18S5  Frank.     William  L.,  Mr. 


&25  Jeff.         Andrew  D. 
826  Frank.  -N.  H.,  Mr. 
828  Frank.      George  H.,  Mr. 
828  Frank.      Sampson  W..  Mr. 

831  Prank.      Robert 
i'Si  Frank.      James  W. 
833  Frank.       WUliam  H. 
835  Frank.  —Bennett,  Mr. 
835  Amh.        Nicholas,  Mr. 
835  Mia.         Horatio 

835  Wes.        Reuben  H. 

836  Frank.     Jeptha  V. 
836  Yale         Henry  R. 
836  Frank.      8.  W. 
839  Amh.       John  M. 
839  Mia.         Rufus  K. 
839  Ham.        William  F. 

839  Frank.      £. 

840  N.  J.        W.  A. 

840  H.L.T.L  Georre  W. 

841  Un.  Hamilton 
841  Wash.     TtiomasL. 

Harrison 
811  Dick.       Timothy  J. 
816  Dick.        GeoTfe 
825  U.  N.  C.  Frederick  W.,  Mr.  'SZ. 
836  Yale         James 
838  Frank.      W. 
838  Wash.      John  H. 

840  Dick.       Samuel  A. 

841  U.  N.  C.  Adas  O. 

Harriss 
821  U.  N.  C.  Nathaniel  H.,  Mr. 
825  U.  N.  C.  LivinKSlon 
828  U.  N.  C.  Edwin  G. 

832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  W. 

Harsbee 
841  W.  Pa.     WiUiam  P. 
Hart 

836  Yale         Edward  L.,  Mr. 

840  Yale        James  P. 

Hartshorn 

838  Harv.       Charles  H. 

Hartshome 

837  N.  J.        Edward 

Hartwell 

839  Mari.        William  W. 

Harvey 

810  Jeff.         Jama,  Mr.  '25. 
825  Jeff.         David,  Mr.  '30. 
825  Jeff         Henry,  Mr.  '30. 
835  Mid.         Curtis  K. 
835  Amh.    -Joseph,  D.  D.,  Yale,  '08,  &  Mr. 
Harwood 

839  Un.  E.  V.  N. 

841  Amh.        Abel 

Hasbrook 
835  U.  N.  Y.  FeneloB 

Hasbroock 

835  Un.  Charles  W. 

837  Rut.        Jonathan  H. 

Haskins 

836  Un.  SamudM, 

837  Harv.       David  G. 

Haslet 

833  Mia.         George  N. 

Hassan 
795  Dick.       James 
Hastings 

838  Ham.       Panet  M. 

838  Wms.       Frederick  H. 
838  Hun.       PaimotC, 
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Hatch 
1806  U.  N.  C.  Donnt 
1815  U.N.C.  Lemuel 
1837  Yftle         Walter  T.,  Mr. 
1837  Bow.        Albert  R. 
1840  Mid.         Jeremiah 

1840  Jeff.         D.  S. 

1841  Un.  Frederick  W^ 

Hathaway 

1835  Amh.       Aaron  K. 

Hattery 

1836  W.  Pa.     James,  Mr. 

Hauffhton 
18t5  U.  N.  C.  Jonathan  H. 
1832  U.  N.  C.  John  H  ,  Mr.  '34. 

1834  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  G. 

Hauser 

1817  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  T. 

Haven 

1835  Amh.       Jo$fpk,  Mr. 
1839  Ham.       Francis 

Haverstick 

1825  Dick.        Onry,  Mr. 

Hawes 
1811  U.N.C.  —Ellas,  Mr.,  Bro.  B.  A.  ^90. 

1836  Bow.        Leonard,  Mr. 

1837  Bow.        William,  Mr. 
1841  Rut.  John  D. 

Hawkes 

1838  Wms.       £dwanl  P. 

Hawkesley 

1839  Wash.      Samuel 

Hawkins 
1801  U.  N.  C.  John  D.,  Mr. 
1805  V.  N.  C.  Benjamin  F.,  Mr. 
1805  U.  N.  C.  Joseph  W.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
W,  W  W.  Pa.  Jofcn 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  James  C. 
1809  U.  N.  C.  Philemon 
1813  U.  N.  C.  Francis,  M.  D. 

1813  U.N.C.  Georire  W. 
1817  U  N.C.  JobnU.,M.D. 

1814  Dick.       Josinh 

1835  W.  Pa.     William  T.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1&41  U.  N.  C.  John  D. 
Hawks 

1815  U.  N.  C.  FrmeitL.,  Mr.  'J4.— Col.  D.D. 
1830  U.  N.  C.  Cicero  8.,  Mr.  ^34.  rS2. 

1840  U.  N.  C.  Francis  U. 

Hawley 

1834  W.  R.      Amos  P. 

1835  Rut         Henry  Q^,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Jame$  A.,  Air. 

1838  Un.  Edwin  H. 
1838  Un.          Henry  S. 

1838  Wes.       Bottikk,  Mr. 

1839  Ham.       Moses  S. 

1840  Wms.       Charles 

1840  Un.  F.  J. 

1841  Un.  James  S. 

Hawthorn 
1834  Jeff.         J.  C. 

Hay 
1838  Mia. 


r,  D.  D.,  ScoUand. 

Hayden 
1805  Jeff.         Daniel 

Hayes 
1805  Dick.       John,  Mr.  TaU  and  ProC 
1811  Frank.      James 
1828  Frank.     John  R. 
1831  Mash.       Ricbaid  H. 


834  Nash. 

838  How. 

839  Harv. 

839  Dart. 

840  Bow. 
840  Jeff 
840  N.J. 


Joel  A. 
Stephen  H. 
Francis  B. 
Alouzo 
Thomas  M. 
Joseph  M. 
James 


Haynes 

824  Jeff.  Henry 

835  Un.  Daniel  A. 

Hays 
794  Dick.       David,  Mr. 
798  Dick.       George 
812  Dick.        Alexander  L.,  Mr. 
823  Dick.    —Adam,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  Pemi. 

833  Jeff         Robert  G. 

Hayward 

836  Amh.        LoydA. 

837  Harv.       Charles 
839  Harv.       George 

Haywood 
819  U.  N.  C.  William  H.,  Mr. 
890  U.  N.  C.  John  8. 
Stl  U.  N.  C.  Rufus,  Mr.  '25,  M.  D. 

821  U.  N.  C.  George  W. 

822  U.  N.  C.  Benjamin  F. 

822  U.  N.  C.  Fabius  I..  M.  D. 

823  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  B. 
826  Nash.    —John,  LL.  D. 
841  U.  N.  C.  Richard  B. 

Hazard 

834  Bro.         Edward  H. 

Hazeltine 

835  Dart.        William 
829  Dart.       Henry  H. 

839  Wms.       Charles  G. 

Hazen 

840  Dart.       Norman 

Hazleharst 

841  Wash.      Robert 

Heacock 
835  Abel  M.,  Mr. 

Head 

840  Yale         John  F. 

Headen 

821  U.  N.  C.  Samuel 
839  U.  N.  C.  James  H. 

Headly 

839  Un.      -Joel  T.,  B.  A. 

Heald 

841  Yale         Daniel  A. 

Healy 
835  Dart.       John  P.,  Mr. 

Heannon 
829  Jeff.         John  E, 

Heard 
829  Frank.      Cftorge  F.,  Mr. 

835  Col.  William 

836  Col.         James,  Mr. 

Hearst 
833  Mia.        John  W. 

Heath 

840  Hanr.       John  F.     . 
840  Un.  Solomoa  P. 

Heaton 
09,  '30  W.Pa.  W.,  Mr ,  M.  D. 
'832  Bro.         Isaac  E. 
840  Dart.        Austin  C. 

Hebard 
1834  Mid.    — Wi]liaa,Mr. 


[FtB. 


Hedgei 

18SB  Yale        Henrv  P.,  Mr. 
1838  Rut.         Cbarlea  M. 

Heerman 
184a  Un.  Beqlamin  M. 

Heisly 

18M  Jeff.         J.  K. 

Helfenstein 
1823  Dick.       William  L.,  Ur.— LL.  D.  1  (1) 

Hellen 
1829  C.  D.  C.  Thonai  J. 
1833  C.  D.  C.  Waller 

Helmei 

1821  Jeff.         Meradiik 

Hemane 
1838  Bow.        Claud  L. 

Hemenway 

1836  Mid.         Am 

Hemphill 

1792  Dick.  Jamci 

1825  J^ff.  John 

1829  Jeff.  ^-John,  D.  D. 

1829  Jeff.  J.  J. 

1833  Jeff.  Willm^  R,,  Mr.  '37. 

1833  Jeff.         James 
1833  Jeff.      —John,  Mr. 

HeDdersoQ 
1790  Dick.        Richard 
1800  U.  N.  C.  John  L. 
1804  U.  N.  C.  Richard.  Mr.»  Tbt 
1806  U.  N.  C.  Jamea,  Mr.  '16,  M.  D. 
1808  U.  N.  C.  William,  Mr.  '16,  Tut  M.  D. 
W.  '30  W.  Pa.  J.  P.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1811  Dick.       John  A. 
1814  U.  N.  C.  Tippo  S. 
1816  U.  N.  C.  Mark 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Pleasant,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1825  Dick.       MtUhew  H,,  Mr. 
1827  Dick.       Lorenzo  N.,  Blr. 
1827  U.  N.  C.  Lawsoa  F.,  M.  D. 

1830  Frank.      H.  L. 
John  D. 
haae  J.,  Mr. 
James  F. 
J.K. 

FenloD  M. 
Peter 


1831  Jeff. 
1831  Jeff 
1831  Nash. 

1836  Jeff 

1837  N.  J. 
1840  Mid. 


1840  U.  N.  C.  William  H. 

Hendricka 
1810  Jeff.      ||*WiLLiAM,  Sen.  in  Cong.,  and 
[Gov.  of  Indiana,  LL,D,  '33. 

Henk 

1840  Harr.       John  K 

Henry 

1823  Jeff.         Robert 
1835  U.N.C.  Robert  W. 

1838  W.  Pa.    John  B. 

1839  Jeff.         Edwin  W. 

1840  N.J.        Alejcander 

1840  Un.  Milton 

Hentz 
1830  U.N.C.  —Nicholas  M.,  Mr.  Md  PlroT. 

Hepburn 
1839  N.  J.        Slator  C. 

Hequemboorff 
1835  Yale        Cbaries  L 

Hemdon 
1838  C.  D.  C.  Travem  D. 

Herrick 
1838  Yale     -Edwaid  C,  Mr. 

1841  Wni.      Janef 


1794  Dick. 

1830  Frank. 

1831  Jeff. 
1831  Nash. 
1840  Jeff. 


Herring 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Needham  W.,M.  D. 

Herron 

^Vtmnr,  Mr.-Jcff.  D.  D.  '24. 

Edward  N. 

John 

Abraham  R. 

James  C. 
Hertey 

1820  U.N.C.  — AusUn  A.,  Mk*. 

Hersbey 
1836  W.  Pa.     A.  M.,  Mr. 

HetUck 
1824  Dick.    —Pan!  I.,  Mr. 

Hewitt 

1839  Amh.       Nathaniel  A. 

Heyward 
1838  Harv.       James  B. 
1838  Harv.       William  H. 

Heywood 

1836  Hanr.      John  H. 

1840  Harv.       Benjamin 

Hickok 

1835  Mid.  Milo  J.,  Mr..  Col.  Del.  Pn>r.  k, 
1838  W.  R.  —Stephen  C,  Mr.  [Ttau 
1838  W.  R.  —LaurtiKt  P.,  Mr. 

Hidden 

1836  Dart.        Ephraim  N. 

Hieakel 

1835  Jeff.     —William  B.,  Mr. 

Hiester 
1828  Dick.       Augustus  O.,  Blr. 
Higbie 

1836  Yale         Daniel 

Higffins 

1831  Jeff.         Anthony  M. 

HUdreth 

1837  Harv.       Samuel  T. 
1840  Man.       Bamnel  P. 

Hill 
1806  Frank. 
1814  U.  N.  C. 
1816  U.  N.  C. 
1818  U.N.C. 
1822  U.  N.  C. 
1827  Frank. 
1827  Frank. 

1830  U.  N.  C. 

1831  C.  D.  C. 

1832  U.  N.  C. 
1832  Frank.  - 
1835  Yale 

1835  Yale     - 

1836  Bow. 

1836  N.  J. 

1837  Wms. 
1837  Jeff. 

1837  Un. 

1838  Bow. 

1838  Bow. 

1839  Dart. 

1839  Ham. 

1840  Wms. 

1841  Ober. 


Reuben 

John,  M.  D. 

Charles  A^  Mr. 

Arthur  L 

Thomas 

Abraro.  Mr.  '32« 

Henry  P.,  Mr. 

Richard  K. 

John  T. 

Thomas  B. 

•Richard  K.,  Mr.,  U.  N.  C.  '90. 

Joshua 

'Benf€UKiH  Ja.,  Blr. 

Lucas,  Mr. 

Clement 

Cbaries  C. 

George 

Truman  C. 

James  J. 

Joseph 

William  P. 

Isaac  H 

Samuel  N. 

William 


Hilliard 
1832  Nash.       Isaac  H. 

HUls 
1838  Un. 

1838  Un. 

1839  Mari. 
1841  Wmi. 


Natbanie!  S. 
Horace 
John  P. 
Wiiliftffl 
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Hillyard 

1800  Dick.       John 

Hilljer 
1825  Frank.     Jo/bi,  Mr. 

1828  Frank.      Janios 

1829  Frank.      8.  G,,  Mr. 

1836  Col.  Gilw  M. 

Hilton 
W,  *»  W.  Pa.  W.,  Mr. 

Himee 
1829  Dick.       Cbuln  F. 

Himrod 
1839  Rut.         John  S. 

Hindman 

1824  Jeflf.         Samuel,  Mr.  'SO. 
1824  Jeff.         John,  Mr.  30. 

Hine 

1837  Yale         Orh  X>.,  Mr. 

Hrnds 

1838  Wat.        Crosby 

Hines 

1824  Frank.     Richard  K.,  Mr. 

Hinman 

1839  Wes.       Clark  T. 

Hinach 
1827  Dick.        AQgustiu  F.,  Mr. 

Hinsdale 
1836  Wes.        Theodore 

Hinton 
1798  U.  N.  C.  Samuel 

1813  U.  N.  C.  John  H.,  Mr.  ^28. 

1814  U.  N.  C.  Charles  L. 

1815  U.  N.  C.  Robert,  M.  D. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  S. 

Hitchcock 


1834  Mia. 
1836  Amh. 

1836  Ham. 

1837  Amh. 
1840  Hary. 

1840  Yale 

1841  Mid. 


James  K. 

Roswell  D.,  Mr.,  Tat 
Andrew  H. 
Roberts. 
-^Edward,  LL.  D.— Vale,  Mr.  '18, 
Ambrose  N.         [Prof,  at  Amh. 
Calvin,  D.  D.,  A.  B.  1811. 

Hoar 

1835  Harr.      Ebeoezer  R. 

Hobart 

1836  Col.         John  K. 

1836  Wms.       Anson  L.,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Leander  8.,Mr. 

Hobby 

1837  Un.  Charles  E. 

Hobson 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Benfamin  M, 

Hoby 
1835  Wat.    --^amu,  D.  D.,  Zag. 

Hocker 

1839  Mia.         James  D. 

Hodge 
1C36  Harv.       James  T. 
1825  U.  N.  C.  William  H. 
1838  Ober.        Nelson  W. 

Hodgeman 

1840  Un.  T.  Morey 

Hodges 

1835  Mid.         Edward  F. 

1838  Mid.     "Cynu  JV.,  Mr. 

Hodgson 

1839  Dick.    —Frmdt,  Mr. 

Hoffman 

1836  Col.         Edward 


Hogtn 

1822  U.  N.  C.  John  A. 

Hogarth 

1840  Un.  WUIiam 

Hoge 

1789  Dick.        David 

^09. '30  W.  Pa.  John,  Mr. 

'09.  ^30  W.  Pa.  David 

1921  Mia.      — James,  D.  D. 

1 829  Jeff.         Joseph  P.,  Mr.  ^33. 

1831  Jeff.         John  L. 

Hogg 

1807  U.N.C.  Gavin,  Tot. 
1812  U.  N.  C.  James,  M.  D. 

1831  Nash.  Thomas  T. 
1837  Mash.        Samuel  E. 

Hogshead 

1841  Man.        Calvin  P. 

Hoit 

1835  Dart.        Moses  F. 

Hoke 
1841  U.  N.  C.  John  F. 

Holbrook 
1814  U.N.C.— Levi,  MrJT) 

1839  Amh.        Stephen  E. 

Holcomb 

1837  Wms.   — Amaaa,Mr, 

Holcombe 

1840  Yale        Gustavus  A. 

Holden 

1832  Bro.         Charles 

Holiday 

1836  Un.  Thomas 

HoUey 

1837  U.  N.  C.  George  S. 

Holliday 
1829  Mia.         William  A. 
1857  Mia.         Wibon  C. 

1838  Mia.         Robert  P. 

Hollister 
1840  Yale         Gideon  II. 
1840  Yale         John  C. 

Hollman 

1828  U.  N.  C.  llJoel 

Holly  day 

1838  N.  J.        William  M. 

Holman 
1840  Wms.       Stephen 
Holmes 

1798  Dick.       Thompson,  Mr. 

1799  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  A.,  ProC 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  H.,  Mr. 

1817  U.  N.  C.  Hafdy  L. 
1819  U.  N.  C.  Owen 

1823  Dick.        Janue,  Mr. 

18^24  U.  N.  C.  Hardy,  Mr.  '32,  M.  D. 

1829  Dick.        William  J. 

1833  Frank.  — Georre  L.,  Mr. 
1835  Jeff.  R.  S. 

1835  Dart.  ArtemasL. 
1835  Dart  —Cyrus,  Mr. 
1835  Un.  Le  Roy 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Alfred 

1836  Mia.         William 

1837  Harv.       Nathaniel 

1837  Harv.  Christopher  C. 

1838  Dart  James 

1839  Wes.  Mead 

1840  Wat.  Lewi! 

Holt 
1814  Frank.     Tbaddeiu  G.,  Mr.  '23. 
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1817  U.  N.  C.  Wtl1i«in  R.,  M.  D. 
1890  Fraok.      Pulaski.  Mr. 

1824  Frank.      Hinet,  Mr. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  L.,  Mr.  *i9,  M.  D. 
183t  U.  N.  C.  Michael  W.,  Mr.  'SI,  M.  D. 
1840  Wat.        George 

Holton 

1836  Amb.       Isaac  F. 

Homer 

1896  Amh.        Wiiliam  B.,  Mr. 

Hoad 
1799  Dick.         Thomas 

Hooker 

1840  Wms.  —Edward  W.,  D.  O.,  Mid.  44,  & 

[Mr. 
Hooper 
1809  U.  N.  C.    WiUiam,  Mr.  and  at  N.  J.  1818. 
[LL.  D.  1834,  aod  Frof.-S. 
[C.  Coll.  Prof. 
1812  U.N.  C.  Thomas C. 
1815  U.  N.  C.  James 

1831  U.  N.  C.  James  D.,  Mr.  Tut.  and  Pnif. 
18S6  U.  N.  C   William  W.,  Mr.  '41. 
Hoover 

1828  Nash.        Andrew  J. 
1833  Nash.        George  W. 
1838  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  D. 
Hope 

1830  Jeff.         AiaUhew  B.,  Mr.  '34. 

Hopkins 
1811  Dick.        George  R. 
1827  Dick.        James  M.,  Mr. 
1835  Yale     ^Samuel,  Mr.,  Amh.  ^32. 
1835  Ham.        Eihan  A. 

1835  W.  R.      John  W. 

1836  Yale         Arthur  M. 

1836  Wms.       William,  Mr. 

1837  Dart.    —Mark,  D.  D.^Pres.  Wms. 

1837  Bow.  Eliphalet  8. 

1838  Wes.  Varnum  L.,  Mr. 

1839  Ua.  Henry  H. 

1840  N.  J.  Horace 

1840  Ober.        Hiram 

Hopper 
1835  Jeff.         Andrew 

1839  V.  N.  Y.  Edward 

1841  Rut.         Samuel  S. 

Hoppin 

1831  Bro.         Nicholas 
183*1  Bro.         Carrington 

1840  Yale        James  M. 

Horn 
1899  XI  N.  Y.  William  Y. 

Hornblower 
1838  N.  J.        William  H. 

Homeli 
1838  Ober.       George  T. 

Horner 
W,  W  W.  Pa.  J.  S.,  Mr. 

Hornfager 
1838  Un.  William  C. 

Horton 

1826  Nash.       Joseph  W. 

Hosford 
1838  Dart.        Benjamin  F. 

Hoekina 
1826  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  S.,  Mr.  '32. 

Hosmer 
1838  Yale         Charles  B. 

Hotcbkin 
1896  Ham.    —BeriahB.,  Mr, 


Hotcbkisf 

1896  Yale        Jacob  T. 

Houffh 

1838  Mid.         John 

1839  Mid.         David  L. 

Hoagblon 

1830  Frank.     Roliert  B.,  Mr.  '32. 

1837  Dart.        James  C. 

1840  Yale         WiUiam  A. 

Hoose 

1837  Un.          Samuel  R. 

Hoaston 

1798  U.  N.  C.  William,  M.  D. 

1833  Nash.       Russel 

1840  Uo.          James  £. 

Hovcy 

1836  Bow.        Joseph  S. 

1838  Amh.       James 

Howard 

1811  Frank.      John 

1814  Frank.      Millon 

1830  Frank.      CharUt  W.,  Mr. 

1835  Yale        Orin  R.,  Mr.  '39. 

1835  Amh.        Chancy 

1835  Amh.        William  G. 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  E.  H.,  Mr. 

1839  Harv.       Fredenck 

1839  N.  J.         William  a  H. 

1839  Mid.          William  A. 

1839  Wms.       Austin  A. 

Howe 

1835  Yale         James  H.,  Mr.  TaU 

1835  Yale         Nathaniel  &,  Mr. 

1838  Dart.        William  A. 

1838  Amh.       Benjamin 

1838  Wes.        Robert  D. 

1838  U.N.C.  —George,  D.  D.,    Prof. 

Sooth. 

(Theo.  Seia. 

Howell 

1837  N.  J.        Dcwiii  C. 

1837  CDC.  —R.  B.  C,  Mr. 

1837  Mia.         James  a 

1839  Nash.   —Robert  B.C.,  Mr, 

1839  H.L.T.L  Abraham  P. 

1840  N.  J.        Samuel  N. 

Howes 

1838  Harv.        William  R 

1838  Harv.    —Frederick,  Mr. 

1838  Wms.       Rowland  S. 

Howe? 
1829  Jeff.         Samuel  M. 

Howland 

1835  Bro.      —John.  Mr.    * 

1841  Amh.        Harrison  C. 

1841  Amh.        William  W. 

Howze 

1836  U.  N.  C.  fieojamin  I. 

Hoyl 

1835  Mid.         Edwin 

1835  Wash.      Warner 

1837  W.  R.      WilliRm  M. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  W.  M. 

1840  Yale        Joseph  G. 

1840  Un.           J. 

1840  Un.          Z.  T. 

Hubbard 

1836  N.  J.        Jonathan  B. 

1836  Ham.       Frederick  H. 

1837  Harv.       Henn- 

1B38  U.  N.  C.  Albert  G. 

1838  Mid.         Clark  B. 

1839  Yale        John  N. 
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1P.39  Yale 
]i39  Yale 
ru3Q  Wash. 
1840  Harv. 
1840  Yale 
1840  Wes. 


William  F. 
Richard  D. 
Isaac  G. 
Naihaoid  D. 
Chauiicy  11. 
CheslerD. 


Hubbeli 
18%  U.N.C.  ^Ransom,  Mr.,  Ud.  B.  A.  '11,  and 
1833  Mid.  Thomas  U.  [Mr. 

Hubbs 

1840  N.  J.        Isaac  G. 

Huber 

1833  JefT.         John 

Uuckins 
1832  Bro.  James 

Hudson 
1826  Mia.      —John,  Mr. 

1834  W.  R.       David  O. 

1840  Mid.         Henry  N. 

HaestisB 

1839  Wes.        Alexander  C. 

Huggins 

1834  Mid.  Henry  T. 
1838  {In.           Morrison 

1841  Nash.        John  H. 

Hughes 

1808  Jeff.  Joseph 

1812  Jeff.  ^Joseph,  Mr. 

1824  Jeff.  John,  Mr  '30. 

1824  Jeff.  Watson,  Mr.  '30. 

1825  Jeff.  Thotnas  E. 

1826  Jeff.  WWiam,  Mr.  '36. 

1840  Jeff.  Daniel  L. 
1840  Jeff.  David 

Hughs 
1807  Jeff.      —James,  Mr. 

Huling 
1816  Dick.        David  W. 
la'^  Na^h.        James 

Hull 

1814  Frank.      Asbur}*,  Mr.  '25. 

1815  Frank.  Henry,  Mr.  '20. 
1832  Jeff.  Varid,  Mr.  '36. 
1836  Uu.  Laurens 

1836  Ham.        Andrew 

1837  Yale         Joseph  D.,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         John  G. 

1838  Frank.      W. 
1840  Un.  Amos  G. 

Hume 

182G  Nash.       Ehenezcr  J. 

1835  Nash.        Alfred 

1838  Nash.        Jes$e  W. 
18J9  CD  C.  —Thomas,  Mr. 

Humes 

1829  Dick.        Edward  C. 
Humphry 

1836  Amh.  John,  Mr.,  Tut. 
1836  Amh.        Lulher 

1839  Dart.        John  P. 

Humphreys 

1836  Mia.  William  S. 

1837  Vn.  David 

Humricbouse 
'09,  '30  W.  Fa.  T.,  Mr. 

HoDgerford 

1840  Wet.        Charles  L. 

Hunt 

1800  U.  N.  C.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
1806  Jeff.  Thomas 

1826  Frank.      John  J.,  Mr, 
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r  1830  Frank.      William  H.,  Mr.  '32. 

1831  Nash.    —  WtUian  G.,  Mr, 
1337  Yale         Addison  L.,  Mr. 

1839  N.J.         R.  Pearson 

1840  Yale         Timoihy  D. 

1841  Un.  Horace  B. 

Hunter 
1792  Dick.         William 
1821  Frank.      John 
h'.35  Mid.  Alexander  C. 

1835  C.  D.  C.  Andrew  W. 

1836  Yale         Moses  H. 

1837  N.J.         Charles  H. 
1841  Jeff.  Joshua 

Hunting 
18.'»  Amh.         William 

1838  Un.  Isaac  M. 

Huntington 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Jedediah 

1836  Jeff.  B.  WilUur 

1837  Mid.  Joseph 

1838  Ham.        Gurdon 

1839  Amh.        Frederick  D. 

1840  Yale         Thomas  S. 

Hurd 

1836  Yale        John  C  ,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Philo  R.,  Mr. 
1839  Harv.        Francis  P. 
1839  Yale  Alva  A. 

Hurlbert 
1839  Rut.  Victor  M. 

Hurlburt 

1838  Wes.        Jesse  B,  Mr. 

1838  Cher.        Roderick  L. 

Hurlbut 
1837  Un.  David  E. 

1839  xMid.  Samuel 

1841  Wes.        Horace  B. 

Hurst 

1834  Jeff         N.  N.,  Mr. 

Huske 

1827  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

1839  U.  N.  C.  Waller  A. 

Hussey 

1840  Harv.        Frederick 

Huston 
1789  Dick.       H'harlcs,  Tut 
1798  Dick.        Robert 
18:25  Dick.         Samuel  R.,  Mr. 

1839  Un.  George  W. 

Hutchins 

1836  Dart.        Horace  G.,  Mr. 

1835  U.N.C.  James  H. 

1840  Dart.        Henry  C. 

Hutchinson 

1802  Dirk.  John 

1826  Jeff  John.  Mr.  '36. 

1828  Jeff.  W.  W. 

1832  Frank.  J  J.,  Mr. 
1834  Jeff.  W.,  Mr. 
1834  Wat.  Enoch,  Mr. 
1839  Amh.  Horace 

1841  Amh.        Prosper  K. 

Hunter 
1821  Jeff.         John 
Hyatt 

1837  Yale         Robert  U.,  1839. 

Hyde 

1836  Yale     —William,  M.  D. 

1838  Mid.  Azariah.  Mr. 

1839  Wash.      Marcus  F. 
1841  Un.  Ezekiel  F. 
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Hyer 

1837  Wc8.        William,  Mr. 

Hyslop 
1836  Un.  James 

1810  Un.  Tbomai 

Iglehart 

1840  Yale         Thomas  S. 

Ihrie 
1815  Dick.        Peter  H. 
Ilsley 

1834  Wat.         Silas,  Mr. 

Imbrie 

1835  N.  J.        Charles  K.,  Mr.  Tut. 

Ingalls 
183G  Un.  Wilsoo 

IngersoU 
IMO  Yale         Charles  R. 

Ingles 

1825  Jeff.  Nathaniel 

1833  Frank.      Danki,  Mr. 

Inglis 

1829  Dick.        John  A. 

Ingram 

1835  Yale         i'orter 

Inness 

1839  Dick.       James  A. 

Ireland 

1841  U.  N.  Y.  John  B. 

Irvin 

1838  Frank.      J. 

Irvine 

1794  Dick.        Callemler 

1795  Dick.        JawuM,  Mr. 

1830  Dick.       James  R.,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Pens. 

Irving 
1838  Un.  Clark 

Irwin 
1804  Frank.      Jnred,  Mr.  1)9. 
1804  Frank.      Thomas,  Mr. 
1809  Dick.        William 
1825  Jpflf.  David  F ,  M.  D. 

1334  Jeff.         W.  F.,  M  D. 

1836  N.  J.         William  T. 

Isaacs 
183G  N.  J.        Russel  M.,  Mr. 

Isham 
1336  Yale         Awtin 
1838  Wms.       John 

1840  Un.  Giles  L. 

Iverson 
1824  Frank.  — tAlfred 
1835  Frank.      Robert 

Ives 

1834  U  N.C.  —Levi  8-y  LL.  D.,  Col.  D.  D.  '31. 

1841  Yale         George  W. 

Jack 
1794  Dick.        John 
1822  Frank.      William 

Jackson 
1804  Frank.      William  H.,  Mr. 
1804  Frank.      James,  Mr. 
18^23  Nash.        Andrew 
1832  Frank.  —Henry.  LL.  D. 
1834  Jefl*.  R.  M.  8  .  M.  D. 

1834  Frank.      Henry  M. 
18.T7  Jeff.  B.  D. 

1837  Frank.      J. 

1837  Wash.      Abnor 

1838  Harv.       Patrick  T. 
1838  N.  J.        John  8. 


WiMxJbridge  L. 
Horace 


1838  Un.  Tlieodore  L. 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Joseph  J. 

1839  Ynle       -  Henry  R. 

1840  Amh.        Alexander 
1840  U.N.Y.  —Samuel  R  ,  Mr. 

Jacob 

1838  Harv.       John  J. 

1840  Jeff.         Parker 

Jacobs 

1825  Jeff.  David,  Mr.  '30. 

1828  Jeff.  Michael,  Mr.  '32. 

1829  Dick.       Cifnu  H. 
1831  Dick.        Thomas  B. 

1833  Bro.  WiUiam  B, 

1839  Harv.       Justin  A. 
1839  Harv.        Bela  F. 

Jacocks 
1836  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  S. 
18.19  Yale     — I'hoinas,  Mr. 

1841  Yale         Abel  a 

Jacques 

1836  Bro.  George 

Jagger 

1837  Amh.        Samuel  H. 

James 
1798  U.  N.  C.  Hinton 

1826  C.  D.  C.  John  W. 

1839  Mid. 

1840  Yale 

1841  C.  D.  C.  W.  H. 

Jameson 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Alexander  C  ,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  David,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Jamison 

1838  N.  J.        Andrew  S. 

Janes 

1835  Amh.        Justus  L, 
1835  Frank.      D.  H. 
1837  Frank.      P. 
Jane  way 
1835  Rut.         John  L.,  Mr. 

1837  Rut.         William  R ,  Mr. 

Janiver 

1835  N.J.        Levi, Mr. 
1840  N.  J.        John 

Jansen 

1836  Rut.         William  H. 
1840  Un.  James  H. 

Jarrett 
1836  Frank.      William  A. 

Jarvis 
1840  Bow.        Leonard  F.  H. 

Jay 

1834  U.N.Y.  —Edward,  Mr.,  Eng. 

1835  Col.       — Peier  A.,  LL.  D.,  B.  A.  ^94,  h, 

[Mr.  and  at  Yale  '98,  LL.  D. 
[Harv.  '33. 

1836  Col.  John 

Jefferds 

1838  Bow.         George 

Jeffrey 
1818  Jeff  H^/iffifi,  Mr. '25. 

Jemison 
1838  N.J.         William  H. 

Jenison 
1840  Ober.        Charles  A. 

Jenkins 
1823  Dick.        John  C.  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1829  Jeff.  Robert  R. 

1835  N.J.         William  O. 
1838  Amh.       Abraham 
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Jenks 
1839  Dan.    —Otis,  M.  D. 

Jenkyn 
1841  Mid.     —Thomat  W.,  D.  D. 

Jennings 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Thomas  R.,  Mr,  M.  D. 
'09, 'SOW.  Pa.  Jacob,  Mr. 
18r21  Jeff.       "Obadiah,  Mr. 
1823  Jeff.  Samuel  C,  Mr.  '29. 

1831  Nash.        James  1). 
1837  Yale         Isaac,  Mr. 
1839  Wms.        Edmund  D. 

Jennison 
1839  Harv.       Samuel 

Jenny 
1836  U.  N.Y.  W. 

Jeroegan 

1831  Bm.         Joseph  L. 

Jerome 
183.5  N.  J.        Aaron  B.,  Mr. 
1836  N.  J.        Allen  M.,  Mr. 

1839  Ham.        Charlt's 

1840  Un.       —Leonard  W.,  B.  A. 

Jessup 

1840  Yale         James  R. 

Jeter 

1841  CDC.  -J. B., Mr. 

Jewett 
1R29  C.  D.  C.  Daniel  T. 

1834  Mid.         Charles  W. 
1840  Amh.        George  B. 

Jobnes 

1835  Rut.         Theodore 

Johns 
1794  Dick.        Richard 

1833  Nash.       St«>pfapn  B. 

1834  UN.Y.— JoA/i,  D.D. 
1840  Mia.         John  J. 

Johnson 
1812  U.  N.  C.  William 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  N.,  M.  D. 
1828  Jf^ff.  Thomas.  M.  D. 

1830  J«-ff.         Jo/m  m,  Mr.  '35. 
1830  Jeff.  Samuol  P.,  Mr.  '35. 

1 832  Frank.      Joseph .  (?)  Mr. 
1832  Mia.         Theodore 
1834  Bro.  Charles  K. 

1834  Frank.  Herscliel  V. 

1835  Yale  Alexander  S.,  Mr. 
1835*N.  J.  John  M  ,  Mr. 
1835  Dart.  Gideon  8. 

1835  Bow.  Alexander 
1835  Ham.    —Edwin  F.,  Mr. 

1835  Jeff.  M.  D. 

1835  Jeff.  George 

1836  Rut.  Edward  D. 
1336  Rut.  John,  Mr. 

1837  Yale  Charles  A. 
1837  N.J.  Henry 

1837  Dart.  Alexander  G. 

1838  N.  J.  Daniel 
1838  Bow.  Elderkin  R. 
1838  Un.  James  S. 

1838  Amh.  Lnring 

1839  Rut.  'JVunKiJ. 
1839  Wms.  Ezra  G. 
1839  Bow.  Snmuol 
1839  Amh.  Charles  P. 
1839  Wat.  S<)muel  L. 

1839  Wcs.         Harmon  M. 

1840  U.  N.C.  Lucius  J. 
1840  Mia.  Henry  H. 
1840  Mia.         James  W. 


1840  Dart.       Edward  C. 
1840  H.L.T.I.  Charles  I. 
1840  N.J.         W.J. 

1840  Mid.         Edward  W. 
1810  Mid.         Myron  W. 

1841  Wms.       Charles  G. 

Johnston 
'09, '30  W.Pa.J.,Mr. 
]StZ  Jeff.  Jantes 

1826  Dick.        William  N.,  Mr. 
1826  U.  N.C.   SamuelJ. 

1828  U.  N.  C.    Thomas  P. 

1829  U.  N.  C.  James  A. 

1829  U.  N.  C.  Sydney  R.,  M.  D. 

1835  Yale         Frank 

1835  Wes.     —John.  Mr.,  Prof.  Bow.  '32. 

1838  Mia.         James  F. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  John  T. 

1839  Wat.        Samuel  L. 

1840  Mid.         Adams 
1840  Ham.        Edward  H. 
1840  U.  N.  C.  William 

Johnstone 

1810  Jeff.  William 

1813  Jeff.  Archibald,  Mr.  '18. 

1815  Jeff.  Thomas 

1821  Jeff.  WUliam 

1821  Jeff.  --Robert^Mr. 

Jolly 

1835  Wes.        Hugh  B.,  BIr. 

Jones 
1804  U.  N.  C.  Alias,  Mr.  '11,  Tut 
1804  U.  N.  C.  Willie  W. 
1810  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  W. 
1812  Frank.      Richard 
1812  Frank.      Weldon 
1818  U.  N.  C.  Hamillan  C,  Mr. 
1818  U.  N.C.  Henry 

1822  Frank.      Rnhert  A. 

1822  U.  N.  C.  William  D.,  M.  D. 

1823  Dick.        Talbot,  Mr. 
1825  C.  D.  C.  James,  Mr. 

1825  C.  D.  C.  John  A.,  Mr. 

1826  Frank.      William  E. 

1827  Mia.  Thomas  A. 
1831  U.  N.C.  Allen  C. 

1831  U.  N.  C.  CpUin 

1832  U.  N.  C.  Cadwallader 

1832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  F. 

1833  U.  N.  C.  Proiheus  E.  A. 

1834  Bro.  Edmund 

1835  Dart.         H^ry 
1835  Dart.         Wiihrd 
1835  Harv.        Daniel 
1835  Harv.        Frederick 

1835  Col.  Joshua  E. 

1836  U.  N.  C.   Thomas,  Mr. 
1836  Frank.      John 

1836  W.  Pa.  Alexander,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

1836  Bro.  John  G. 

1836  Mid.  Zehulon 

1836  Un.  Charles  F. 

1836  Col.  William  A. 

1836  Wat.  Ahira 

1837  U.  N.  C.  Pride,  M.  D. 

1837  Wins.       Samuel  G. 

1838  Frank.      J. 

1838  Yale     — S  ,  LL.  D.,  Col.  and  Un. 
1338  Yale         Seaborn  A. 

1838  N.J. 

1839  Frank. 
1839  U.  N.  C.  Alpheos 

1839  N.J.         Edward  P. 

1840  Yale      —Samuel,  Mr. 
1840  N.  J.         J.  A. 


George  C. 
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1840  N.  J.        Thontf  L. 

1841  Frank.      C. 
1841  C.  n.  C.  J.  J. 
1841  G.  D.  C.  J.  H.  G. 

Jordon 
1819  U.  N.  G.  Simon  P..  Mr.  TuL 
18i7  U.  N.  G.  George  R. 

Joslin 
1835  Un.  Cbauncy  C. 

Joy 
n835  Wat.        Amariab 

Joynes 
1835  W.  Pa.    Levin  S.,  5Ir..  M.  D. 

1835  W.  Pa.     William  T.,  Mr. 

Judah 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  WashingioD,  Mr. 

Judd 

1836  Yale         SvlveMer 
1838  Un.  Soloman 

1838  Un.  Orvnn 

1839  Wmt.       JonaihanS. 
18.39  N.J.         Frederick  F. 

1840  Yale         Chauncy  P. 

1841  H.L.T.T.  Orrin  U. 

Judson 
1831  Joff.  Georgt,  D.  D.  '33. 

1833  Jeff.  Dh\  id  X.,  Mr.  '35. 
1841  Mia.         John  M. 

Kanouse 
1836  N.J.         J.  Alfred 

Kean 
1841  Jefr.  John  F. 

Kearna 

1838  Rut.      —  WiUiam,  D.  D.,  Ireland. 

Kearsly 

'09/30  W.  Pa.  John,  Mr. 

Keating 

1835  Bow.        Edward  M.  £. 

Kebler 

1839  Harv.       John 

Kedzie 
1839  W.  R.      Adam  S. 

Keeble 
1827  U.  N  G.   Edwin  A. 

Keecli 
1839  Wos.        Job  W. 

Keelinj^ 
1841  C.D  G.  -H.,  Mr. 

Keener 
1839  Wes.        John  G. 

Keeny 
1831  G.n.G.  —John  L.,  Mr. 

Keep 

1836  Ham.       John  M. 

1839  Un.  Henry 

Keeton 

1829  Na»h.       George  W. 
Keim 

18.%  Jeff.  Henry 

1840  N.J  Isaac  H. 

Keith 

1841  Wms.       William  A. 

Keller 
W^'SOW.  Pa.  iiaae,  Mr. 

Kelley 

1840  Yale  John  S. 

1841  Un.  William 

Kellogg 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  iSamuel 


1835  U.  N.  Y.  Robert  R.,  Mr. 

1836  Yale     —Gardiner,  BIr.,  Bow. 'SI. 
1836  Wa$h.      Henry  L. 

1836  Wms.       Epiiraim  W.,  Mr. 
1836  A  mil.        Ensign  H. 

1836  Amh.        Loyal  G. 

1837  Wes.        George,  Mr. 
1840  Bow.        Ehas 

1840  N.J.         Augustus G. 

1840  Ham.        Eraitiit  M. 

Kelly 
1816  Dick.        Thomas,  Mr. 

1837  Un.  David 

1838  Wat.         Moses  J. 

1839  N.J.         James  R. 

1841  U.  N.  G.  Angus  R. 

KeUey 

1838  Mid.  Daniel 

1839  Bow.         Hiram 

1840  Mid.  Lysander 

Kelso 

1827  Jeff.         Charles  W.,  Mr.  "SI. 
1835  Nash.         George  W. 

Kemble 

1835  N.  J.         Aaron  A.,  Mr. 
Kempton 

1839  H.L.Tl.  George 

Kenan 

1840  U.  N.C.  Daniel  L. 

Kendall 

1330  Jeff.  Thrnnag  R,  Mr.  '34. 

1&57  Harv.  8ainue!  A. 

18.^9  Amh.  Charles 

1840  Frank.  J. 

1840  Ham.  Henry 

Kendrick 
1838  Frank.      J. 

Kenneday 

1841  Un.  Joshua 

Kennedy 
1795  Dick.       fJohn 
1797  Dick.        Robtrl,  Mr. 
18'20  Jeff.  John  //,  Mr.  'IW. 

1827  Nash.    —William  E  ,  Mr. 

1830  U.  N.  G.  William  W.  L. 
1833  U.  N.C.   Warren  E. 
1835  Un.  Duncan 

1838  Mia.  Gilbert 

Kenner 

1831  Mia.         Duncan  F. 

Kenney 

1828  Frank.      Josrpb  A.,  Mr. 
1837  Amh.        Jod 

Kent 

1839  Mid.  William  F. 

Kerr 
1810  Jeff.  James,  Mr.  M6,  M.  D. 

18i'2  U.  N.  G.  Samuel.  M.  D. 
I8\?9  U  N.  G.  Jaraj-s  E. 
1830  Jeff.  Jt*aq)h,  Mr.  '34. 

18.S3  Jeff.  James  W. 

\^\\  W.  Pa.     John 
1837  Jeff.  Thomas  W. 

IKiS  Mia.  John  F. 

1839  Wm««.       George 

Kctchum 
1833  Frank.      C.  /2.,  Mr. 

Key 

1830  Jeff.       -  John  R. 
1839  Yale  Thomas  M. 

Keyes 
1835  Dart        Nathaniel  A. 
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1838 

1896 

1836 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1840 

1826 

1838 

1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
18:59 
1840 
1840 

1837 

1792 
1801 
1815 
1826 
1831 
1833 
18;j5 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1833 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 

1840 


Kidd 

Nash.       Hudson  A. 

Kidder 
Yule         Piucal  P.  P. 
Wes.        Daniel  P. 
Wms.       ThofiipsoD 
Mid.      —Thomas,  Mr, 
Amh.        John  S. 
Mari.        Samuel 

Kiddoe 
Jefi*.         David,  Mr.  '31. 

Kidney 

Uo.  John 

Kilpatrick 
Nash.       Thomas  J. 

Kimball 


1840 
1840 

1838 

1837 

1836 
1841 

1837 
1840 

1837 

1827 
1839 


Un.  Alonzo 

Hanr.  Benjamin  G. 

Bow.  Thomas  G. 

Un.  David  M. 

Bow.  Israel 

Un.  Joseph 

Harv.  Hpory  C. 

Amh.  Daniel 

Klmberly 
U.  N.  y.  J. 
King 

Dick.    — Jo/jfi,  D.  D. 

U.  N.  C.  Thomas  D. 

U.  N.  C.  Rol>ert  R.,  Mr.  and  Tut. 

U.  N.C.  James  A.,  Mr. '31. 

Bro.  David 

U.  N.  C.  Junius  B. 

Harv.  John  A.,  Mr. 

Wash.  Henry  VV. 

Un.  William  S. 

Un.  George  1. 

Harv.  John  G.,  Mr. 

Harv.  Rufus 

Harv.  John 

Harv.  James  G. 

Nash.  Robert  M. 

Un.  George  E. 

Harv.  Thomas  W. 

Hnrv.  Archibald  G. 

Mid.  Edward  P. 

Un.  Hesden 

Frank.  U. 

Kingman 

Wat.        Lucius  P. 
Kingsbury 

Mari.     — AddUcn,  Mr. 
Man.        Cyrus 
Mari.        John  P. 

Kingsley 
Mid.         Henry,  Mr. 

Kinne 
Dart.        Amasa 

Kinney 
N.J.     —William  A.,  Mr. 
Un.  Henry  £. 

Kinsman 

Dart.         Isaac 

U.N.Y.  —Charles  W.,  Mr. 

Kirkland 
Ham.       Francis  J. 

Kirkpatrick 
Dick.    — i>ai*u^.  Mr. 
N.  J.         John  £. 


Kitchen 
1835  Mid.         Harvey  />.,  Mr.,  Tut 


Kittrell 

1822  U.  N.  C.  Pleasant  W.,  M.  D. 

Knapen 

1839  Mid.         Daniel  L. 

Knapp 

1840  Yale         Jared  O. 

1840  Wat        William  S. 

1841  Mari.       Isaac 

Kneeland 
1833  Frank.  —Henry  M.,  Mr. 
1840  Harv.       Samuel  * 

Kneiskern 

1838  Rut.         Joseph 

Knight 
1798  Dick.       Joahtia 
1833  Bro.  Nehemiah 

1836  Jefi*.  Henry  C. 

Knighton 
1836  N.  J.        Frederick 

Knott 
1835  Jeff.         F.  W. 

Knowles 

1824  C.  D.  C.  Jame$  /).,  Prof.  Newt.  Th.  Inst. 

1835  Un.  Henry  L. 

1836  Bro.  John  P. 

Knox 

1794  Dick.        Robert 

John.  D.  D.,  Wash. 

Jame$ 

Samuel 

Lorefi  L,,  Mr.,  Tut 

William  B. 

John  R. 

William  E. 

George  W. 

W^. 
Koontz 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  H.  M.,  Mr. 
Krebs 

1827  Dick.       John  JH.,  Mr.,  D.  D.  '41. 

Kuhns 

'09,  'SO  W,  Pa.  J.  H.,  Mr. 

Kunkel 

1839  Jeff.         J.  C. 

Kurtz 

1825  Dick.       William  H.,  Mr. 

1837  C.  D.  C.  John  D. 

Kyle 

1828  Jeff.         Heniy  T.,  Mr.  '33. 

Labagh 

1823  Dick.        Abraham  J.,  Mr. 
1823  Dick.        Jkaae  P.,  Mr. 

Labar 
1837  N.  J.        John  S. 

Labranche 
1839  Harv.       Romual 

Lacey 
1821  U.  N.  C.  tTbomaa  J. 
1839  Rut.  William  H. 

Lacy 

1832  Nash.    —Thomas  J.,  Mr. 

1839  U.N.C.  —Drury  — ?  Hamp.  Sid.  B.  A« 

Ladd 
1835  Dart.       John  S.»  Mr. 

1840  H.L.T.I.  James  S. 

Lafferty 
1840  W.  Pa.     Robert  H. 

Laight 
1336  Col.         Edwaid  H. 


1811  Dick. 
1824  Dick. 
1836  Wms. 

1838  Wes. 

1839  Un. 

1839  Mia. 

1840  Ham. 

1841  Dick. 
1841  Frank. 
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Laird 

1792  Dick.        James 
1794  Ditk.        Franci9 
1794  Dick.        William 
1R23  J<  ff.      —Robert,  Mr. 
'Og.'dO  W.Pa.  John.  Mr. 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  R.  M.,  Mr. 
1827  Jfff.  William  W. 

1837  Jefl*.  Harrison  P. 

Lake 

•1827  Jt-m  William  A.,  Mr. 

1836  Col.  James  P. 

Lalor 
1840  N.  J.        J.  D. 

Lamar 
1806  Frank.      Thomas 
1826  Frank.      Ezekiel 
18:i!8  Frank.      John 

Lamb 

1834  Mid.      ^Dana,  Mr.  and  Univ.  Va. 

1837  Bow.        Georse  W.,Mr. 
1840  Yale         David 

1840  ll.L.T.I.  Thomas  G. 

Lambert 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  Amos  B. 

1836  Wash.      David 

Lamson 

1835  Wau         William,  Tut. 

Lancaster 

1836  Mia.         Hugh 

Lander 

1835  Harv.       Edward,  Mr. 
Landon 

1841  Wes.        George 

Lane 

1835  Wes.  Harvey  B.,  Mr.  '39,  Prof. 

1837  Harv.  John  F.  W. 

1838  Bow.  Daniel 

1839  Un.  Henry  M. 

1840  Wes.  -^George  W.,  Mr.,  Prof,  in  Emory 

1841  \5a.  Saurin  E.                          [Coll. 

Lang 

1837  N.  J.        Edmond 

Langford 

1838  Ham.        George 

Langly 
\)9,'30  W.  Pa.  James,  Mr. 

Langston 
1816  Frank.      E.,  Mr.  '21. 

Langworthy 

1839  Yale         Isaac  P. 

Lansing 
1837  Un.  James  E. 

Lapham 

1834  Mia.         Levi 

1839  Wat        Rufus 

Larkin 

1835  Amh.        Lyman  B. 

1840  Un.  E.  W. 

Lamed 

18.%  Bro.      —Samuel.  Mr. 
1839  Yale         Joseph  G.  £. 

Lasell 
1839  Wms.       Nathaniel 

Latham 

1836  DarL         William  H. 

Lathrop 

1825  Frank.  — Alvin,  Mr. 
1839  W.  R.  ^Domel  W.,  Mr. 


1839  H.L.T.L  Edward 

1839  Mid.         ISiepben  S. 

Latta 
1829  Dick.       James  F.,  M.  D.,  Univ.  Pa. 

Latting 
1838  Mid.        John  J.,  Mr. 

Laaghlin 

1837  Jeff.  David 

Laurie 

1834  Jeff.         Shepherd 

Laverty 
1809  Dick.        Robert 

Law 
'09/30  W.Pa.if. 
1836  Frank.      Joseph 

1836  Un.  Isaac 
1S37  Jeff.          Robert  F. 

iaT7  Yale         William  F.,  Mr. 

1838  Yale         William  L. 
1841  Yale         Stephen  D. 

Lawrence 

1829  Frank.      SimiielT. 

1832  Fiank.  — TEdw.ird,  Mr. 

1835  Harv.        Amos  A.,  Mr. 
1835  Jeff.  William 
1835  Un.  De  Win  C. 
1835  W.  Pa.     Thomas  C. 

1835  W.  Pa.     Richard  J. 

1837  Un.  Henry  C. 

1837  Dart.        Alfred  L. 

1838  Mari.        Hubbard 

1840  Harv.        James 

1840  Yale  Amos  E. 
J  840  Nash.        Risley  P. 

1841  U.  N.  Y.  Eugene 
1841  Un.  S.Atkins 
1841  Un.  Charles  B. 

Laws 

1836  Dart.         Solomon 

Lawyer 
1835  Un.  James 

Lay  I 

1841  Yale         George  W. 
1841  Yale         John  F. 

Lazell 

1833  C.  D.  C.  Jonathan  E. 

Lea 

1820  U.  N.  C.  William  M..  M  D. 

1821  U.  N.  C.  Willis  M.,  M.  D. 
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1830  U.  N.  C.  George  G. 
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1838  Yale         Samuel  H. 

Leach 

1837  Amh.        Sanford 

1837  Amh.        Daniel 

Leaf 
1841  Yale         Edmund 
LeaFchild 

1838  U.N  Y.  —John,  D.  D. 

Leake 
1792  Dick.        Josiah 
1794  Dick.        Austin 

Leakin 
1835  N.  J.         John  M.,  Mr. 

Leaming 
1812  Dick.       Jeremiah  F. 

Learned 

1837  Yale         Robert  C,  Mr. 
1841  Yale         William  L. 
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Leath 

1830  Nasb.        James  T. 

Leatherman 
1825  Jeff.       — Jouatben,  M.  D. 

Leathers 
1835  Mia.  Bowling  S. 

Leavell 
1840  U.N.Y.  —William  T.,  Mr. 

Leavenworth 
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1840  Yale  Williitm  S. 

1841  Jeff.  John  M. 
1841  U  L  T.I.  Benjamin  F. 

Leavy 
1851  Mia.      —William  A.,  Mr. 
Leckie 
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1838  Dick.         Edward  £.,  Mr. 
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1834  Jeff.  ».  U.,  Mr.  '38. 

Le  Conte 
1832  Frank.      William 
1838  Frank.      J. 
18^1  Frank.      L. 
1841  Frank.      J. 

Ledyard 
1838  Un.  Lincklaen 

Lee 

1812  Dick.  Richard  H.,  Mr.— Wash.  Prof. 

1819  Jeff.  John 

182-i  Dick.  Thomas  R. 

18^23  Jeff.  John 

1824  Dick.  RobeH  P, 

1828  Frank.  Henry  C. 

1835  Col.  Charles  C. 
1855  Rot.  David  S.,  Mr. 

1836  Hnrv.  He.nry 
18.36  Frank.  William  H. 
I8.n  Wes.  Charles  A. 

1837  N.  J.  Georse  H« 
1837  Jeff.       — H.  N.,  Mr. 
1837  Rut.  Edmund 
18U  Wms.  Jonathan  E. 

Leech 

1834  Jeff.  J.  S. 

Leeds 

1835  Amh.        Gtorgt 

Lees 

1829  U.  N.  C.  David  M. 

Leet 

W,  "aO  W.  Fa.  Isaac,  Mr. 

Leetch 
1823U.  N.C.  James  K. 

Leete 
18S9  Yale         Theodore  A. 

Leffler 
1833  Jeff         Shepherd,  Mr.  '37. 

Legate 
1839  Un.  William  M. 


Legffe 

1841  U.N.Y. -James,  D.D. 

Leiffh 
1336  Bow.        Edwin,  Mr. 


Leighton 

1838  Un.  Samuel  S. 

1841  U.  N.  Y.  Naihan 
Leiper 

1837  Rut.         Thomas,  Mr. 

Leishman 
1834  Wat.        Thomas 
Leland 

1834  Bro.  Augustio 

1836  Uarv.       Aaron  L. 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Marshnll  W.  < 
1840  Amh.        John  H.  M. 

Lemoine 

1840  N.J.         W.  H. 

Lemoyne 
'09, '30  W.  Fa  F.  J.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
Lenox 

1837  Yale         Waller  T. 

Leonard 
'09, '30  W.l*a.i<.,Mr. 

1836  W.  Pa.     A.  L.,  Mr. 

1837  Un.  Josiah 

1838  N.  J.         Abraham  F. 

LeRow 

1837  Un.  George  L. 

Lesley 

1837  Dick.        Edward  A.,  Blr. 

1841  Dick.        James 

Leslie 
1806  Jeff.  Jonathan,  Mr. 

Lev«rett 
1832  Bro.  Washington,  Mr,  Tut.  and  C. 

1832  Bro.  Warren,  Mr.  [D.  C. 

Leveridgo 

1835  Col.  John  W. 

Lewis 

1806  Frank.  —  Addin.  Mr. 

1813  Nash.  John  H. 

18^23  Frank.  John  S. 

1827  U.  N.  C.  Richard  H..  Mr. 

IS'iS  Frank.  Aaron  L..  Mr. 

1837  Jeff.  Thomas  S. 

1837  Frank.  D.  , 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Kenelm  H. 
1340  Dart.  John 

1840  Wes.        Nathaniel  C. 

1841  Un.  Heory  M. 

Liebenau 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  M.  F. 

Lilley 

1840  Wat.        William 

Lillibridge 
18»  Frank.      John  O.  H. 
Lillingson 

1840  U.  N.  C.  John  A. 

Lilly 

1838  Wms.       Foster 

Limber 

1839  Amh.       John 

Lincoln 

1836  Bro.  John  P. 

1836  Bro.  Juibam 
1839  Harv.  John  W. 
1839  Dart.  Allen 

1841  Dick.  Richard  V.B. 

Lind 

1802  Dick.       John,  Mr. 

1837  Jeff.         John  Y. 

Lindsay 
1827  U.  N.  C.  Jmm  H. 
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Lindsev 

831  Jeff.  W.  S. 

840  Wes.        John  W. 

Lindsley 


831  Nash. 

836  Nash. 

837  C.  U.  C, 
839  Nash. 
841  Un. 


Adrian  V.  8. 

Naibaniel  L. 

Solon 

John  B. 

Charles 

.823  Dick.    -^Philip,  D.  D..  N.  J.  W,  Mr. 
[Tul.  and  Fror.--Pres.  Nash.  Uoiv. 

Linn 
805  Dick.        Jama,  Mr. 

840  Mari.        Daniel  B. 

Linsley 

835  Mid.      —Charles,  Mr. 

841  Mid.         Darius  M. 

Linsly 

840  Mari.        Charles  E. 

Linton 
814  Diek.       John  J. 

839  Mia.         David 

Lippincott 

836  N.  J.        Joshua 

Lippitt 

837  Amh.       Andrew  C. 

838  Uarv.       Georgo  W. 

Little 

838  N.  J.         Theodore 

840  N.  J.         William  A. 

841  Wms.       James^ 

Littlejohn 
799  U.N.C.  —Joseph  B.,  Mr.,  N.  J.  ^96,  &  Mr. 

838  Nash.       Willie  J. 

Litton 
831  Nash.       Abram 
Livingston 

822  Jeff.  Andrew 

825  Jeff.  Thomas,  Mr.  ^30. 

835  Jeff.  John 

835  Un.  Johnston 

840  Wms.  Henry  G.  L. 

Lloyd 

816  U.  N.  C.  Joseph  R. 

839  Jeff.  John 

Lochrtdge 

837  Mia.         Robert  M. 

Locke 

798  U.  N.  C.  Robert 

838  Mid.         Nathaniel  C,  Mr. 

Lock  wood 

835  Un.  Henry  C. 

838  Un.  Lewis  C. 

839  Un.  William  F. 

Logan 

840  U.  N.  C.  WiUtam 

Logae 

836  Ud.  James  W. 

Long 
798  U.  N.  a 
825  U.  N.  C. 

829  U.  N.  C. 

830  Jeff. 
835  Frank. 

837  Nash. 

838  U.  N.  C. 

839  N.J. 

839  Un. 

840  Yale 

841  U.  N.  C. 


Geoi^ge  W. 
Benjamin  S. 
Osmond  F.,  M.  O. 
Samuel,  Mr.  Frof. 
C.  W. 
Nicholas 
William  J. 
Mahlon 
Jt»hn  M. 
William  H. 
James  A. 


1841  Mia.        James 
1841  Wat.        Charles  C. 

Longfellow 

1835  Bowl        Nathan,  BIr. 

1839  Harv.        Samuel 

Longley 

1840  Wes.        Edmund 

Longstreet 
1823  Frank.  —A.  )i.,  Mr. 

Loomis 
1^35  Yale         Osbert  R. 
1837  Un.  Henry  H. 

1837  Uu.  Hezekiah  H. 

1837  Un.  Charles  A. 

Lord 

1835  Bow. 

1836  Dart. 


Thomas  N. 
John  K,  Mr. 


1836  Ham.    —John  C,  Mr. 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  J.  S. 


1837  Amh. 

1837  Un. 

1838  Dart. 

1838  Amh. 

1839  Dart. 

1840  Amh. 


Naihan  L. 
Francis  E. 
Charles  C. 
Charles 
Joseph  L. 
George  R. 

Loring 

1836  Wat.        Joseph  C. 

1838  Harv.       George  B. 

1839  Harv.       Caleb  W. 

Lothrop 
1834  Bro.  Edward  A. 

1836  Harv.        Loring 

Loughhead 

1833  W.  R.      James 

Love 

1836  Bro.         Horace  T. 

Loveland 
1841  Mid.         Julian  M. 

Lovell 

1834  Bro.  Nehemiah  G.,  Mr. 
1834  Bro.          Lorenzo  R.,  Mr. 
1836  Mid.  Louis  S. 

Low 

1836  Dart.        Henry  L.,  Mr.,  Geneva  Coll. 

[Tut. 

1829  Mia.         Ralph  P.,  Mr.  '36. 
1838  Mia.         John  G. 

Lowell 

1838  Harv.       James  R. 

1840  Wat.         S.  W. 

Lowes 

1841  Mia.         James  A. 

Lowrey 
1829  Dick.       Edward  J. 

1837  Hnm.        Samuel  W. 
1841  Mari.        Robert 

Lowrie 
1829  Jeff.         Matthew  S. 

1836  Frank.      William  S. 

1837  Jeff         Walter  M. 

Lowry 


1823  Jeff. 
1829  Jeff. 
1831  Mia. 
1838  Frank. 

William 
John  C,  Mr.  'SS. 
Charles  F. 
R. 

Luce 

1841  Un. 

Samuel  D. 

Lucock 
1836  Col.      — Ben/oflwi,  Mr. 
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Ludlow 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  WiUiam  H. 

Lumpkin 

18S3  Frank.  -Joseph  H.,  Mr. 

1828  Frank.      William  B.,  Mr. 
183:2  Frank.    Mohn  W. 

LuDt 
1837  Bow.        Horace 

Lusk 
1810  Jeff.  Robertf  Mr. 

Lutterell 
1835  Nash.    —James  C,  Mr. 

Lyle 

1829  Mia.         William  C,  Mr.  '37. 
1837  Mia.         John  A.  A. 

Lyman 


1836  Wms. 

1836  Un. 

1837  Yale 
1837  Amii. 

1837  Ham. 

1838  Mid. 

1839  Harv. 


Josiah,  Mr. 
Heury 
C/hester  S. 
George 
Theodore  B. 
Gad 
David  H. 


1839  W.  R.      Darias 
1839  Wms.       Addison 
1841  Amh.       Jabez  a 

Lynch 
1836  Col.  George  H. 

Lynde 
1838  Yale         Charles  J. 

1838  Yale         William  P. 

1839  Yale         Waits  8. 

Lyon 

1792  Dick.   John 
1795  Dick.   James,  Mr. 

1823  Jvff.  George 

18l!d  Dick.  George  A..  Mr. 

1835  Harv.  Henry,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

1835  Col.  Charles  H. 

1836  N.  J.  David,  Mr. 
1839  Dick.  William 

1839  Dick.       John 

1840  Un.  Cyrus 

1840  Wes.     —  VVilliam  P ,  Mr. 
Lytle 

1801  U.  N.  C.  ArchibaW 

1824  U.  N.  C.  William  F. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEGROES  AND  MULATTOES. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal  states,  that  from  anthen- 
tic  statistics  and  extensive  corroborating  information,  obtained  from  sources  of 
unquestionable  authority,  together  with  his  own  observation,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  following  statements  are  substantially  correct: 

1st  That  the  longevity  of  the  pure  Africans  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

2d.  That  mulattoes,  that  is,  those  born  of  parents  one  being  African,  and  the 
other  Caucasian  or  white,  are  decidedly  the  shortest  lived  of  any  class  of  the 
human  race. 

3d.  That  mulattoes  are  no  more  liable  to  die  under  the  age  of  25,  than  the 
whites  or  blacks ;  but  from  25  to  40,  their  deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the 
whites  or  blacks  between  those  ages — from  40  to  55,  50  to  1 — and  from  55  to 
70,  100  to  1. 

4th.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  the  United  States,  if 
more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves. 

5th.  That  those  of  unmixed  African  extraction  in  the  ''free  States'*  are  not 
more  liable  to  sickness  or  premature  death  than  the  whites  of  their  rank  and 
condition  in  society  ;  but  that  the  striking  mortality,  so  manifest  among  the  free 
people  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and  section  of  country  invariably 
confined  to  the  mulattoes. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  appends  the  following : 

From  a  correspondence  published  in  the  Boston  Statesman,  in  April  last,  if 
taken  the  following  statistics: — **  In  a  population  [colored]  of  2,634,348,  (inclu- 
ding the  free  blacks,)  there  are  1,980  over  100  years  of  age ;  whereas  there  are 
but  647  whites  over  100  years  of  age,  in  a  population  of  14,581,000." 

*'It  so  happens  that  we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  published  in  1827,  by  Dr. 
Niles,  then  a  citizen  of  New  York,  now  resident  and  well  known  in  Paris,  in 
which  be  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  the  mortality  in  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Baltimore,  deduced  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
boards  of  health  of  the  respective  cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  yean 
1823,  24,  25  and  26,  the  deaths  were  as  follows : 


Whites, 
Free  blacks, 
Slaves, 
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Id  New  York. 

1  in  40.15. 
1  in  18.88. 


In  Philadelphia. 

1  in  31.82. 
1  in  19.91. 


In  Beltimore. 

1  in  44.29. 
Iin32i^ 

1  in  77.88. 
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THOMAS  DUDLEY. 
[GoTeroor  of  Manaehiuettf ,  xji  1634, 1640, 1645,  and  1650.] 

Thomas  Dodlkt,  one  of  the  moet  distinffaished  of  the  Puritan  settlen  of  New  £w- 
land,  and  second  governor  of  the  Massflchusett^  colony,  was  horn  at  Northampton,  ib 
the  neighborhood  of  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  vear  1576.  Tbeie 
is  a  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  governor  Dudley,  m  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family,  that  he  was  descended  from  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
beheaded  22  February,  1554,  and  some  of  the  name  have  been  anxious  to  trace  their 
descent  to  that  ambitious  courtier  *,  but  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  consult  Dngdale'c 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  will  be  satisfied  that  our  honest  old  Puritan  could  Dot 
have  descended  from  the  Dudleys,  who  figure  so  much  in  English  history.  Uia 
descent,  however,  was  probably  quite  as  honorable ;  as  Dugdale  produces  evidence  to 
show  that  Edmund  Dudley,  tlie  privy  counsellor  of  Henr^  Vi[.,  was  the  son,  or  grand- 
eon  of  John  Dudley,  a  carpenter,  and  of  very  humble  origin — and  not  descended  from 
Ihe  family  of  Sutton,  Baron  of  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  as  was  pretended  by  the  Duke. 
A  late  writer,  speaking  of  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  Duke,  who  became  the  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  says  the  disputes  about  his  descent, 
go  back  to  his  great  grandfather,  who  is  described  by  one  party  as  a  carpenter,  and  by 
the  other  as  a  nobleman ;  while  a  third,  acting  as  umpire,  proposes  to  reconcile  both 
theories  by  making  him  a  **  noble  timber-merchant."  However  the  dispute  may  be 
decided,  the  jest,  founded  on  the  first  theory,  is  too  good  to  be  lost ;  it  waa  said,  that 
**  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the  brother  of  a  king,  the  grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the 
great  grandson  of  a  carpenter ;  that  the  carpenter  was  the  only  honest  man  in  the 
Sunily,  and  the  only  one  who  died  in  his  bed." 

Thomas  Dudley  was  the  only  son  of  Capt.  Roger  Dudley,  who  was  slain  in  battle. 
Being  left  an  orphan,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years.  He  next  entered  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  name  of 
Nicholls,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  in  which  situation,  the  judge  being  a  kinsman  of 
his  mother,  he  was  allowed  many  favorable  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  know!- 
edge.  These  advantages  he  faithfully  improved,  and  became  distinguished  among  the 
young  men  of  his  age,  for  intelligence,  courage  and  conduct.  Inheriting  from  his 
father,  a  taste  for  military  adventure,  and  the  most  direct  path  to  public  honon  daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  the  profession  of  arms,  when  the  Queen  ordered  levies  for 
the  French  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company,  marched  into  Uie 
field,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  Capt 
Dudley  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton.  Here 
he  married  '*a  gentlewoman  whose  extraction  and  estate  were  considerable ;"  which 
circumstance  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  several  eminent  and  pious  dissent- 
ing clergymen.  He  attended  their  ministrations  with  a  devout  and  prayerful  spirit, 
an^  became  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  inflexible  of  the  persecuted  body  of  the  Puritans. 

About  this  time,  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln  having  come  into  possession  of  his  title 
and  estates,  Mr.  Dudley  was  recommended  to  him,  by  Lord  Say  and  others,  as  steward 
of  the  household.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Earl,  and  in  the  management  of  his 
affaira  exhibited  so  much  foresight,  sagacity  and  fidelity,  as  to  gain  the  entire  confidence 
of  that  nobleman  and  his  family.  He  remained  about  ten  years  steward  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  became  a  parishioiier 
of  the  famous  John  Cotton,  and  the  avsociate  of  those  noble  spiriUi,  who  were  eooii  lo 
lay  the  foundations  of  religious  freedom  in  the  new  world. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  one  of  the  five  undertaken  of  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  and  came  over  with  the  charter  in  1630.  His  own  graphic  account  of  the  firat 
steps  in  this  great  enterprise,  contained  in  his  letter  of  12  March,  1631,  addressed  to 
the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  is  the  best  that  can  be  given.  **  About  the  year  1627,  some 
friends  being  together  in  Lincolnshire,  fell  into  discourse  about  New  EogUmd,  and  the 
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piloting  of  the  gospel  there ;  and,  after  9ame  deliberation,  tve  imparted  oar  reasons,  by 
letters  and  messa^s  to  some  in  London  and  the  West  Country ;  where  it  was  likewise 
deliberately  thought  upon ;  and  at  length,  with  often  negotiation,  so  ripened,  that  in 
the  year  lG2tif  we  procured  a  patent  from  his  Majesty  tor  onr  planting  between  the 
Massaehusetts  bay  and  Chailes  river  on  the  south,  and  the  river  of  Merrimack  on  the 
north ;  and  three  rniles  on  either  side  of  those  rivers  and  bay ;  as  also  for  the  govern- 
noent  of  those  who  did  or  should  inhabit  within  that  compass ',  and  the  same  year  we 
•eot  Mr.  John  £ndicott,  and  some  with  him,  to  begin  a  plantation ;  and  to  strengthen 
sach  as  he  should  find  there,  which  we  sent  thiiher  from  Dorchester,  and  some  places 
adjoining ;  from  whom  the  same  year  receiving  hopeful  news,  the  next  year,  1629,  we 
sent  divers  ships  over  with  about  three  hundred  people,  and  some  cows,  goats,  and 
horses,  many  of  which  arrived  safely.  These  by  their  too  large  commendations  of  the 
country,  and  tiie  commodities  thereof,  invited  us  so  strongly  to  goon,  that  Mr.  Win- 
tbrop  of  Suffolk,  (who  was  well  known  in  his  own  country,  and  well  approved  here  for 
hia  piety,  liberality,  wisdom  and  gravity,)  coming  in  to  u.4,  we  came  to  such  resolution, 
that  in  April,  1630,  we  set  sail  from  Old  England,  with  four  jrood  ships.  And  in  May 
following,  eieht  more  followed,  two  having  ffone  before  in  February  and  March,  and 
two  more  following  in  June  and  August,  besides  another  set  out  by  a  private  merchanL 
These  seventeen  snips  arrived  all  safe  in  New  England,  for  the  increase  of  the  |)Ianta- 
tion  here  this  year,  1630 — but  made  a  long  and  troublesome  and  co»tly  voyage,  being  all 
wind-bound  long  in  England,  and  hindered  with  contrary  winds,  aAer  they  set  sail,  and 
■o  scattered  with  mists  and  tempests,  that  few  of  them  arrived  together.'* 

In  this  fleet,  came  governor  Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  Mr.  Dudley,  while  the  Arbella,  in  which  he  embaiked,  was 
ridinff  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cowes,  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Humlrey,  who  remained  behind.  In  the  same  fleet  came  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  passengers,  of  varioua  occupations,  some  of  whom  were  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, but  moat  from  the  vicinity  of  London.  Having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  Winthrop,  Dudley  and  others  pitched  down  on  the  north  side  of  Charlea 
liver,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
The  rest  of  the  company  erected  booths,  and  tents,  about  the  town  hill.  Their  place  of 
worship  was  under  a  wide-spreading  tree  in  the  open  air.  On  the  8th  of  July,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  kept  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fleet.  On  the  30th  of  July,  a  day  of 
aojeron  fastmg  and  prayer  was  kept  at  Chkrlestown,  wchen  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and 
Wilson  entered  into  church  covenant,  and  the  foundation  of  the  firnt  church  in  Boston 
was  laid.  On  the  27th  of  August  following,  the  church  made  choice  of  John  Wilson  aa 
their  teacher. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  in  favor  of  making  Newton,  now  Cambridge,  the  metropolis  of  the 
colony  ;  and  after  consultation,  governor  Winthrop,  and  the  assistants,  agreed  to  settle 
there,  and  atreet*  and  squares,  and  market  places,  were  duly  surveyed  and  laid  out.  In 
the  spring  of  1631,  Mr.  Dudley  and  otherii  commenced  building.  Gov.  Winthrop  had 
•et  up  the  frame  of  a  house,  but  soon  after  changed  his  mind,  and  removed  it  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Dudley  finished  his  house,  and  moved  into  it  with  his  family.  The  first  house* 
were  rude  structures,  the  roofs  covered  with  thatch,  the  fire-places  generally  made  of 
rough  stones,  and  the  chimneys  of  boards,  plastered  with  clay.  The  settlers  were  pub- 
licly enjoined  to  avoid  all  superfluous  expense,  in  order  that  their  money  might  be 
TBwrved  for  any  unforeseen  necessities.  Mr.  Dudley  having  finished  his  house  with  a 
little  more  vegard  to  domestic  comfort,  exposed  himself  to  public  censure.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  governor  aud  assistants,  he  was  told,  that  '*  he  did  not  well  to  bestow  such  cost 
about  wainscoting  and  adorning  his  house,  in  the  beginning  of  a  plantation,"  both  in 
legard  to  the  expense,  and  the  example.  Dudley's  answer  was,  that  it  was  for  the 
warmth  of  his  house,  and  the  charge  was  little,  *'  being  Intt  clapboards  naiUd  to  the  waU 
as  ike  form  of  wainseot.** 

The  removal  of  Winthrop  to  Boston,  in  violation  of  his  first  understanding  with 
Dudley,  Bradstreet  and  others,  was  a  source  of  mutual  uneasiness ;  and  the  misunder- 
standing, on  that  and  other  matters,  led  Dudley,  in  April,  1632,  to  resign  his  ofBces  of 
deputy  governor  and  assistant  of  the  colony.  He  even  meditated  for  a  time  sn  abandon- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  a  return  to  England.  But  the  ministers  and  the  magistrates 
mw  the  evil  of  this  dispute  between  the  two  foremost  men  of  the  plantation,  and  after 
repeated  uid  earnest  meetings,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Dudley's 
leeignation  was  adjudged  by  the  court  of  assistants  to  be  a  nullity,  and  he  again  entered 
upon  the  duties  of'^his  station.  "  Ever  after  (sava  Winthrop)  they  kept  peace  and  good 
correspondency  together  in  love  and  friendship.'' 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  first  minister,  having  left  Boston,  in  March,  1631,  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, the  religious  services  of  the  church  were  performed  alternately  by  governor  Win- 
throp, the  deputy-ffovernor  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Nowel,  the  ruUng  elder,  until  November 
of  that  year,  when  Mr.  John  Eliot  arrived,  and  preached  with  them  until  his  settlement 
at  Roxbary.    Hubbard  says  these  men,  in  the  absenee  of  their  pastor,  accepted  the 
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ohaive,  "kDowingr  well  that  the  princes  of  Jodah,  in  King  Hexekiah'i  reign,  were 
appointed  to  teach  the  people  out  of  the  law  of  God." 

In  1694,  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  court  in  May,  Mr.  Dudley  was  chosen  gor- 
emor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Jt  wss  the 
first  legislature  in  which  the  representative  principle  was  recognized.  Three  delegates 
from  each  of  the  towns  were  in  attendance — the  session  was  continued  during  three 
days — and  Winthrop  remarks,  as  if  glad  to  escape  from  doubt,  that  *'  all  things  were 
carried  very  peaceably,  notwithstanding  that  same  of  the  asBtttants  were  quettwtud  by 
ikefrumenfor  same  errors  in  government,**  dec.  The  powers  of  the  general  court  were 
now  defined,  the  trial  by  jury  was  ordained,  and  ordeis  were  made  regulating  the 
future  elections  of  the  representative  body.  The  general  court  at  this  session  also 
established  a  military  commission,  vested  with  the  most  unlimited  authority.  At  the 
head  of  this  commission  Governor  Dudley  was  placed,  having  Winthrop,  Hunifrey, 
Haynes,  Endicott,  Coddington,  Pynchon,  Nowell,  Bellingham  and  Biadstreet  for  his 
associates.  They  were  deputed,  in  tlie  words  of  the  record,*  "  to  dispose  of  all  military 
mifiurs  whatsoever;  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  see  all  former  laws  concerning 
•11  military  men  and  munition  executed ;  and  also  shall  have  full  power  to  ordain  or 
remove  all  military  officers,  and  to  make  and  tender  to  them  an  oath  suitable  to  their 
places;  to  dispose  of  all  companies,  to  make  orders  for  them,  and  to  make  and  tender 
to  them  a  suitable  oath,  and  to  see  that  strict  discipline  and  trainings  be  observed,  and 
to  command  them  forth  upon  any  occasion  they  think  meet ;  to  make  either  ofl[ensive 
or  defensive  war ;  as  also  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  further  behoofeful  for  the  good  of 
this  plantation,  in  case  of  any  war  that  may  bet'al  us ;  and  also  that  the  aforesaid  com- 
misaioners,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  imptison  or  confine  any  that 
that  they  shall  judge  to  be  enemies  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  such  as  will  not  come 
under  command  or  restraint,  as  (hey  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
eommissioners  to  put  such  persons  to  death."  This  waa  a  formidable  power  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  exerted  to  the 
injury  or  discontent  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year,  governor  Dudley  was  superseded  by  John  Haynes,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  chosen  assistant  in  1635.  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  governor.  For  the  years  1637,  8,  and  9,  he  was  deputy 
governor.  At  a  general  court  in  1636,  it  was  ordered  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  for  life— and  governors  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  raised 
to  this  new  dignity.  **  Only  three  years  (says  Savage,)  did  this  council  for  life  subsist." 
The  object  of  the  change  was  to  tempt  over  some  of  the  nobility  and  other  leading  men 
of  England,  who  were  ambitious  of  titles,  by  assuring  them  of  a  similar  tenure  of  power 
io  this  new  country.  It  was  a  weak  device,  which  met  no  favor  among  the  people, 
and  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1637,  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  familistic  principles,  and  an  ardent  enthn- 
•last,  held  meetings  and  gave  lectures  for  the  propagation  of  her  peculiar  sentiments. 
Her  zeal  and  eloquence  attracted  numerous  hearers,  and  her  adherents  rapidly  increased. 
The  whole  colony  was  soon  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  called  Antinomians,  and 
the  other  Legalists.  Governor  Dudley,  always  foremost  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
daty,  opposed  the  new  heresy  with  great  zeal,  and  with  Winthrop,  Wilaon,  and  others, 
maintained  the  principles  and  practicea  of  the  churches  as  they  stood  before  this  woman 
came  into  the  country.  With  them  in  sentiment  and  feeling  were  the  ministers  snd 
people  of  the  other  congregations ;  but  Mr.  Vane,  the  governor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton,  countenanced  the  opmions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson — her  paKy  became  strong — the 
church  was  divided  in  twain — mutual  censures  paa«ed  between  the  brethren,  and  every 
thing  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  wore  the  aspect  of  disunion  and  change.  The  civil  power 
•f  the  colony  was  at  last  brought  in  to  crush  the  heresy,  and  proved  effectual  for  the 
time.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished,  as  was  Wheelwright,  her  brother — all  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  colony  who  had  favored  their  preaching,  were  disarmed — and  many, 
to  escape  banishment,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the  colony.  The  trial  of  Mrs. 
Hutehinson  is  a  precious  document  for  those  who  would  understand  the  manners, 
customs,  and  principles  of  our  fathers.  It  is  preserved  by  governor  Hutchinson,  in  his 
History  of  Maseachui>etts. 

In  1640,  Mr.  Dudlev  was  again  chosen  governor,  taking  the  place  of  Winthrop. 
The  latter  thus  modestly  notices  the  event.  **  Some  trouble  there  had  been  in  making 
way  for  his  election,  and  it  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty ;  for  many  of  the  elders 
labored  mnoh  in  ii,  fearing  lest  the  long  continuance  of  one  man  in  the  place  should 
bring  it  to  be  for  life,  and,  in  time,  hereditary.  Beside  this  gentleman  was  a  man  of 
approved  wisdom  and  godliness,  and  of  much  good  service  to  the  country,  and  therefore 
it  was  his  due  io  share  in  such  honor  and  benefit  as  the  country  had  to  liestow.*' 

Winthrop  succeeded  Dudley  again  in  1641,  and  was  governor  in  1642.    Although 

*  1  Col.  Eaeords,  p.  139L 
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vnifonnly  chosen  one  of  the  aisistants,  when  not  in  a  higher  station,  Dudley  refaaed 
to  accept  Uiat  place  m  the  lattes  year,  unless  the  general  court  would  give  him  liberty 
to  remove  from  their  jarisdiclioo  whenever  it  niighl  suit  his  convenience,  without  being 
bound  in  any  existing  oath  or  regulation,  either  as  an  officer,  counsellor,  or  assistant. 
To  these  conditions  the  general  court  assented. 

About  this  period,  there  was  something  like  a  strufifgle  between  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  for  power  and  influence.  Mr.  Cotton  preached  the  doctrine,  that  the  priest- 
hood ought  to  be  consulted  by  the  magistrates,  not  only  before  they  went  to  war,  but 
in  all  civil  affairs  of  the  Commonweallh,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  another  minister,  told  the 
people,  that  no  governor  oui;ht  to  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  a  year.  These 
opinions  met  the  indignant  opposition  of  governor  Dudley,  and  even  the  milder  spirit 
of  Winthrop  was  roused  against  them.  But  however  the  ministers  and  magistrates 
hiight  disagree  as  to  their  separate  powers,  they  were  sufficiently  united  to  preserve 
for  many  years,  through  their  regulations  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Ireemen,'  the  closest 
union  of  church  and  state. 

In  1644,  there  being  twenty-six  training  bands  and  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  colony,  it 
was  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  general  officer  in  time  of  peace,  whose  title 
•honld  be  Sergeant- Major  General.  Governor  Dudley,  although  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  to  this  office. 

In  1645,  Mr.  Dudley  was  again  chosen  governor,  and  he  was  deputy  governor  from 
1646  to  1649.  In  1650,  he  was  for  the  fourth  time  elected  governor;  was  deputy  gov- 
ernor in  the  two  following  years ;  and  assistant  in  1653,  in  which  office  he  died. 

Governor  Dudley,  shortly  af\er  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  asso- 
ciates from  Newtown  (Cambridge)  to  Hartford,  in  1636,  himself  removed  to  Ipswich  ; 
but  his  public  engagements  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  so  far  from  the  seat 
of  government,  he  established  himself  at  Roxbury,  where  he  died  on  the  31st  July, 
1633,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  the 
most  inflexible  integrity,  of  great  public  spirit,  and  exemplary  piety.  With  strong 
passions,  he  was  still  placable  and  generous  in  disposition.  He  was  intolerant  towards 
religious  sectaries ;  and  his  zeal  against  heretics  did  not  content  itself  with  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  or  reproofs  for  the  conscience.  He  was  shocked  at  the 
heresy  of  Roger  Williams,  who  preached  liberty  of  conscience,  and  voted  for  his  ban- 
ishment. Even  more  alarmed  was  lie  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  progress  of  error, 
when  the  famous  Antinomian  controversy  a  short  time  afler  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  churches  ;  and  with  proportionate  zeal  did  he  exert  himself  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Wheelwright,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  others*,  as  opposers  of  God's  word,  and 
enemies  of  the  state.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Governor  Dudley  opposed  and 
denounced  what  he  deemed  to  be  heresy,  with  an  honest  zeal,  which,  in  these  days  of 
nniversal  toleration,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  blot  upon  his  fame.  But  the  candid 
and  judicious,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  <*they  came  into  a  corner  of  the  new  world,  and,  with  an  immense 
toil  and  charge,  made  a  wilderness  habitable,  on  purpose  there  to  be  undisturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  worship,'*  will  never  be  found  censuring  and  railing  at  their  errors. 
They  will  rather  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  the  views,  the  disinterested  nobleness  of 
principle,  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  displayed  by  these  wonderful  men,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  most  perfect  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  known 
among  men. 

Morton  thns  speaks  of  the  nierits  of  governor  Dudley : — "  His  love  to  justice  appeared 
at  all  tiroes,  and  in  special  upon  the  judgment  seat,  without  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  his  own  particular  transactions  with  all  men,  he  was  exact  and  exemplary. 
His  zeal  to  order  appeared  in  contriving  good  laws,  and  faithfully  executing  them  upon 
criminal  offenders,  iieretics,  and  underminers  of  true  religion.     He  haa  a  piercing 


*  By  the  old  colony  1aw«,  no  map  could  havn  a  ghare  in  the  adminiatration  of  citil  goTernmfint,  or  civs 
liii  voica  in  any  election,  unlets  be  wai  a  member  of  one  of  the  churchei.  A  citizen  wag  required  to 
become  a  member  of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  a  freeman,  until  1664,  when  the  general  court  ro|ieuled  the 
taw  relating  to  the  admiitionof  freemen,  but  passed  another  law  allowing  English  subjects,  bcin|^  fre^ 
koldora  to  a  certain  value,  who  were  certified  by  the  minister  of  the  place  to  be  ctrthodos,  and  not  Ticiout 
Id  their  lives,  to  be  made  fteemeo,  although  not  members  of  the  churches.    The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

FassMAif's  Oatm. — "  I,  A.  B.,  being  by  God^s  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  commoaweahh,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  subject  to  the  government  thereof,  and 
therefora  do  here  swear  bv  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  ever  living  Goo,  that  I  will  be  true  and 
faithfoi  to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yield  assistance  and  support  thereunto,  with  my  person  and 
sttale,  aa  in  equity  I  am  bound,  and  will  also  truly  endeavor  to  maintain  and  preserve  all  the  liberties 
aod  privileges  thereof,  submitting  myself  to  the  wholesome  laws  and  orders,  made  and  established  by  the 
tame;  and  rurth««r  that  I  will  not  plot  nor  practice  any  evil  against  it,  nnr  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  do, 
Irat  will  timely  discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawfol  authority,  now  here  established,  for  the  speedy 
prevsotiDg  thereof;  moreover  1  do  solemnly  bind  myself  in  tho  sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to 
give  my  voice  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state  wherein  freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and 
enffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may  best  conduce  and  tend  to  pnblie  weal  of  the  bedy, 
withoat  raspset  of  penoaa,  or  favor  of  any  man*   8o  help  me  Ooo,  io  tlw  Lord  Jeaos  Chriat." 
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judgment  to  ditoover  the  wolf,  though  clothed  with  a  ebeep-Bkin.  Hie  love  to  the 
people  waa  evident  ia  eerving  them  m  a  public  capacity  many  yean,  at  his  own  cost, 
and  that  ad  a  nursing  father  to  .the  churcliea  of  Christ.  He  loved  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  cherished,  as  in  his  bosom,  all  godly  minis- 
tera  and  Christians.  He  was  exact  in  the  pracUce  of  piety,  in  his  peraon  and  family, 
all  his  lile.    In  a  word,  he  lived  desired,  and  died  lamented  by  all  good  men." 

The  foUowmg  lines  were  found  in  his  pocket,  alter  his  death,  written  apparently  a 
short  time  before  he  died . 

"  Dim  ejM,  deafeara,  cold  atomach,  tbew 

My  diNolutioQ  it  in  view. 

Eleven  times  seven  near  lived  hava  I, 

And  now  God  eaila,  I  wiliin|  die. 

My  ahuttle  '•  ihol,  my  race  ts  run,  • 

My  aun  ii  set,  my  deed  is  done, 

My  span  is  measured,  tale  ia  told, 

My  flower  is  faded,  and  grown  old. 

My  dream  is  vanisb'd,  shadow's  fled, 

My  soul  with  Christ,  ro^  tK>dy  dead. 

Farewell,  dear  wife,  children,  and  friends ! 

Hate  HBKBST  ;  make  blessed  ends; 

Bear  poverty ;  live  with  good  men ; 

80  shall  wo  meet  with  joy  again. 
I^t  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch, 
O  er  such  as  do  a  TOLBaATio?r  hatch  ; 
Lest  that  III  egg  bring  forth  a  eoekatriee, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  aoen  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine. 
My  Epitaph 's,  I  01  bo  so  Libbbtiiis." 

Governor  Dudley,  as  haa  before  been  mentioned,  married  his  first  wife  In  England. 
She  died  27  September,  1643.  In  the  following  year,  he  married  Mrs.  Catharine  Hack- 
burne,  widow  of  Samuel  Hackburne.  This  laJy  survived  Governor  Dudley,  and  was 
married  to  Rev.  John  Allin  of  Dedham,  8  Nov.  1G53,  a  little  more  than  three  months 
afler  the  governor's  death.  The  children  of  governor  Dudley,  by  both  marriagev,  were, 
1.  Samudj  born  in  England,  about  10(.)6.  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  married  a  daughter  of  governor  Winthrop  in  1633,  resided  at 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Salisbury,  and  finally  settled  at  Exeter,  as  the  minister  of  that 
town,  in  1650,  where  he  died  m  1083,  aeed  77.  The  descendants  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Dudley  are  very  numerous  in  New  fiampshire.  2.  Anne^  bom  in  England,  in  1612. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  Simon  Bradstreet,  afterwards  governor  of  Massachn- 
•etls,  and  accompanied  him  to  New  England  in  1C30.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
accomplishments,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  probably  the  earliest  in  America,  a 
aecond  edition  of  which  was  published  in  107d.  She  died  16  September,  1672.  3. 
Patienee,  who  married  major-general  Daniel  Dennison,  distinguished  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  colony.    4   Mercy ^  born  27  Sept.  1621,  who  married  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the 

first  minister  of  Andover,  Mana    5. ,  who  married  Maj.  Benjamin  Keaine,  of  Boston. 

6.  Deborahf  born  27  Feb.  1G45.  7.  Joseph,  born  23  July,  lt)47,  (the  second  governor 
Dudley,  see  sketch  following.)  8.  Paulf  born  8  Sept  I60O,  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  governor  Leverett,  and  died  in  1681. 

JOSEPH  DUDLEY. 
[Governor  of  Massac huaetts,  Ac.  In  1686,  and  from  1709  to  1715.] 

JosirR  DuDLEv,  son  of  governor  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  July,  1647| 
-at  Roxbory,  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  son  of  the  €rovernor*B  old  age,  being  bom 
after  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  During  his  childhood,  he  was 
cinder  the  care  of  his  excellent  mother,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Altm  of  Dedham,  to  whom 
■he  was  married  afler  the  death  of  Gov.  Dudley.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  achool 
in  Cambrid^ne,  under  the  famous  Master  Corlet,  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
fftaduated  in  1665,  in  the  Ibth  year  of  his  age.  Hutchinson  says,  **  he  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  and  if  various  dignities  had  bt^n  known  in  the  New  England  churches, 
possibly  he  had  lived  and  died  a  clergyman ;  but  without  this,  nothing  could  be  more 
dissonant  from  his  genius.  He  soon  turned  his  thoughts  to  civil  afiairs.  Ambition 
was  the  ruling  passion,  and  perhaps,  like  Cesar,  he  had  rather  be  the  first  man  in  New 
England,  than  second  in  Old.'* 

He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1672,  and  in  1673  he  was  first  chosen  a  representative 
from  his  native  town,  Roxbury,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  two  following  years.  In 
1676,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assistants,  in  which  office  he  continued,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  year,)  ontil  1685,  when  he  was  appointed  President  of  MassaehnsetU 
•nd  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  Namghamet  Indian  war  broke  ont  in  1675,  Dudley  wai  appoiaied  one  of 
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the  eomn^nionen  of  MBmchnsette,  who,  aecomptnyinr  the  military  forces  of  the 
colony  into  the  country  of  the  Narnghansetts,  were  enabwd  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  \irith  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  by  which  tliey  bound  theniBelves  to  aid  the  English 
in  the  war  against  Philip. 

Mr.  Dudley,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  future  in  political  affaira ,  attached  himaeir 
to  the  moderate  party  in  1680»  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  acqaiesce  ia 
the  surrender  of  the  old  charter,  and  wait  for  circumstances.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  his  agency  to  England,  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  Major  John 
Kichards,  he  was  appointed  in  \G&2.  He  professed  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  charter,  but  his  conduct  in  England  proved  him  to  have  played  the 
courtier  rather  for  his  own  advancement  than  for  the  interests  of  his  native  land.  His- 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  Boston,  23  October,  1683.  His  proceed- 
ings not  proving  satisfactorv  to  the  people,  he  lost  his  election  as  an  Assistant  in  1684. 
During  his  visit  to  England,  finding  that  he  could  not  serve  his  country  by  obtaining  a 
confirmation  of  the  old  charter,  he  determined  to  look  well  to  his  own  interests ;  and 
accordingly  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy.  Dudley  was  a 
finished  courtier,  as  well  as  an  adroit  politician,  and  the  idea  of  having  a  New  England 
man,  born  and  brought  up  among  the  inhabitants,  appointed  governor,  was  a  circum* 
stance  that  gave  him  many  friends — an  advantage  which  a  man  of  his  address  knew 
well  how  to  use.  He  was  successful  in  his  application,  and  when  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  was  changed,  in  1()86,  to  a  Presiaent  and  Council,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency.  King  James  II.  was  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  *'  High  street 
in  Boston,"  on  the20tb  April,  16^,  and  Col.  Dudley  received  his  commission  on  the 
15th  May,  and  published  it  on  the  26th,  when  the  new  President  first  met  the  Council 
in  form.  He  was  commissioned  as  President  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Rhode  Island ;  and  to  assist  him  in  the  government,  nfleen  mandamus  counsellors 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown.  No  house  of  deputies  was  recognized.  To  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Council,  thus  constituted,  was  committed  the  power  of  managing  and  con* 
trolling  all  the  political  and  judicial  affairs  of  those  colonies.  The  new  rorm  of  govern- 
ment went  into  operation  on  the  25th  May,  1686.  In  general,  all  the  existing  legal 
usages  were  observed.  But  Dudley's  administration  was  short,  and,  though  unpopular 
with  the  people,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  grievous  one.  It  lasted  but  four  months 
and  twenty-six  days,  when  the  next  political  revolution  brought  Andros  upon  the  stage, 
as  governor  of  New  York  and  New  England.  This  man  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  29th 
December,  and  published  his  commission  on  the  following  day.  Dudley  was  retained 
as  one  of  his  Council,  of  which  he  became  president,  and  was  also  made  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  this  capacity,  he  opposed  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  Andros  and  the  Council,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  titles  of  the  people  to  their  lands. 
In  other  matters,  however,  he  generally  went  with  the  party  of  Andros,  and  so  man- 
aged as  to  keep  up  a  friendly  understanding  with  him  and  with  Randolph,  his  infamous 
agent  and  confidential  adviser. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  course,  became  peculiarly  the  object  of  dislike  among  the  people,  who 
regarded  him  as  little  better  than  the  betrayer  of  their  liberties.  And,  when  m  April, 
1^9,  they  overturned  the  government  of  Andros,  Dudley,  a9  one  of  the  most  obnoxious, 
was  arrested  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  On  the  26th  May,  1689,  a 
ship  arrived  from  England  with  advice  of  the  proclaiming  of  William  and  Mary. 
This  was  most  joyful  news.  The  fears  of  the  people,  of  any  bad  consequences,  from 
their  late  revolutionary  actions,  were  now  over.    "  On  the  29th,  the  proclamation  wa> 

Eublished  in  Boston,  with  greater  ceremony  than  had  ever  been  known.  Governor 
iradstreet  and  his  council,  the  civil  and  military  officers,  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  country,  being  on  horseback,  the  regiment  of  the 
town,  ancfmany  companies  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  country,  appearing  in  arms — a 
great  entertainment  was  prepared  in  the  town  house,  and  wine  was  served  out  to  the 
soldiers.'* 

On  the  5th  June,  the  representatives  from  several  towns  assembled  at  Boston.  The 
council  immediately  proposed  to  them  to  consent  to  the  liberation  of  the  gentlemen 
seized  by  the  people,  upon  security,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to;  and  on  the  27th,  they 
resolved  that  they  were  not  bailable,  and  sent  up  articles  against  them.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Col.  Dudley  and  others,  remained  in  close  custody  for  upwards  of  twenty 
weeks.  At  last  an  order  was  received  from  the  King,  approving  the  course  pursued  by 
the  people,  and  old  magistrates,  and  directing,  that  Andros  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners- 
should  be  sent  forthwith  to  England.  This  order  arrived  late  in  the  year,  and  on  the 
16th  Feb.  1690,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  several  others,  embarked  for 
England. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Danforth,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  I.  Mather,  speaking  of  the  transactions  oC 
this  period,  says,  **  Mr.  Dudley  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of  the  people's  dis- 
pleasure, even  throughout  all  the  colonies,  where  he  hath  set  as  Judge  ;  they  deeply 
resent  bis  correspondence  with  that  wicked  man  Randolph,  for  overturning  the  govern- 
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ment.  The  Governor  and  Coanetl,  though  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  procure  his 
enUrsement,  yet  canoot  prevail,  but  the  people  will  have  him  in  the  jail ;  and  when  he 
hath  been  by  order  turned  out,  by  force  and  tumult  they  fetch  him  in."  Dudley  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  dated  1st  June,  says,  **  1  am  told  that  this  morning 
is  the  last  opportunity  for  roUing  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  this  sepolchre, 
where  I  am  buried  alive,"  &c.  And  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Bradstreet,  dated  12th  Sept, 
he  says,  *'  Afler  twenty  weeks*  unaccountable  imprisonment,  and  many  barbarons 
usages  cflfered  me,  I  have  now  to  complain  that  on  Monday,  the  whole  day,  I  could  be 
allowed  no  victuals,  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  keeper's  wife  offered  to  kindle 
her  own  fire  to  warm  something  for  me,  and  the  Corporal  expressly  commanded  the 
fire  to  be  put  out." 

Gov.  Dudley  returned  to  his  native  country  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1690, 
having  been  more  successful  in  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  crown,  than  he  could  hope 
to  be  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  now  looking  to  another  sphere 
of  action  for  puMic  honors.  The  supreme  court  of  the  colony  of  New  York  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Cth  May,  1G91,  and  on  the  15th,  Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  justice  by  Gov- 
ernor Sloughter.  On  the  11  th  Nov.  1G1I2,  afler  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Fletcher,  ne  was 
removed  from  this  station,  on  account  of  not  being  resident  in  the  province.  As 
member  of  the  council  of  New  York,  and  senior  of  the  board,  be  was  entitled  to  jweside 
in  the  administration  of  that  province,  on  the  death  of  Sloughter ;  but  beinff  absent  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time,  the  chief  command  was  given  to  another,  a  proceeding  which 
Mr  Dudley  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contest. 

Mr.  Dudley  went  a  third  time  to  £ngUnd  in  1693 ;  where  he  remained  until  1703. 
While  there,  he  was  eight  years  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (or  the  borough  of  Newton.  On  the  death  of 
King  William,  he  returned  with  a  commission  from  Queen  Anne,  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire,  with  which  he  arrived  at  Boston,  11  June,  1702,  and 
was  received,  says  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  that  day,  *'  with  great  respect  and  afiection.'* 
He  was  sworn  into  office  13tk  June,  1702.  During  his  absence  in  England,  he  had 
managed  to  take  advantage  of  the  complaints  transmitted  from  Massachusetts  against 
Governor  Phipps,  and  afler  having  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  London,  and  held  to 
bail  in  i^'iO,000,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  supphint  him. 

Bancroft  says,  that  on  meeting  his  first  assembly,  Dudley  gave  "  instances  of  his 
remembering  the  old  quarrel,  and  the  people,  on  their  parts,  resolved  never  to  forget  it." 
**  All  his  inirenuily  could  not  stem  the  current  of  their  prejudice  against  him.*'  A  stated 
salary  was  demanded  for  the  governor.  "  As  to  settling  a  salary  for  the  governor,** 
replied  the  House,  ^'  it  is  altogether  new  to  us;  nor  can  we  think  it  agreeable  to  our 
present  constitution  ;  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  may  be  proper  tor  his  support" 
Here  began  the  controversy  which  nothing  but  independence  could  solve.  In  vain  did 
Dudley  endeavor  to  win  frqp  the  legislature,  concessions  to  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and 
he,  and,  for  a  season,  his  son  also,  became  the  active  opponents  of  the  chartered  liberties 
of  New  England,  endeavoring  to  effect  their  overthrow,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
general  government,  as  in  the  days  of  Andros.  "  This  country  would  never  be  worth 
living  in,  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter  is  taken  away.'* 

At  the  general  election  in  May,  17U3,  governor  Dudley  negatived  five  of  the  newly, 
elected  counsellors — men  of  probity,  influence  and  popularity  —  but  whose  course 
towards  him,  in  the  revolution  of  1()89,  he  could  not  so  far  overlook,  ss  to  admit  them 
among  his  confidential  adviseis.  Thomas  Oakes,  a  representative  from  Boston,  and  a 
popular  leader  of  the  opposition,  was  this  year  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  The 
governor  negatived  the  choice.  He  was  then  chosen  to  the  council,  when  Dudley 
negatived  him  there  also.  He  was  for  many  years,  representative  from  Boston,  and  in 
1705,  was  again  chosen  speaker.  Dudley  negatived  the  choice,  and  ordered  the  House 
to  choose  another  person,  but  they  refused.  These  proceedings,  of  course,  rendered 
the  governor  very  unpopular  with  the  people.  The  belief  was  aLso  becoming  somewhat 
general,  encouraged  by  the  scandals  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  secretly  encouraging  an 
illicit  trade  with  the  French  possessions  in  North  America — a  charge  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  foundation. 

From  his  first  arrival  as  governor,  Dudley  had  shown  a  fond  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  Mma  Mattr^  and  President  Quincy,  in  his  elaborate  History  of  Harvard  Univei- 
sity,  classes  Gov.  Dudley  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  college.  *'  Of  all  the 
statesmen,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Joseph  Dudley  was  mo^t  influential  in  giving  its  constitution  a  permanent  char^ 
acter."  When,  however,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  the  trustees  of  the  college  refused 
to  make  a  son  of  the  governor  their  treasurer,  the  corporation  incurred  his  resentment, 
and  that  of  the  family. 

The  demise  of  Queen  Anne  occurred  in  1714.  This  event  rendered  the  tenure  of 
Governor  Dudley's  office  precarious — his  iufluence  declined,  and  he  seems  to  have 
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^tthered  hw  robei  aboot  him  to  quit  the  tta^.  He  met  the  Aewmbly  for  the  latt  time 
in  May,  1715,  but  made  no  speech,  at  wai  hia  wont  He  wai  aaperaeded  in  November 
of  that  year,  by  governor  Shnte. 

Gov.  Dudley's  administration  was  popular  in  New  Hampshire.  Beside  his  attentioii 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  province,  and  his  care  for  its  defence  against  the  Indians, 
he  had  the  particolsr  merit  of  favoring  the  views  of  the  people  who  were  opposed  to 
Allen's  claim  ;  and  thev  made  him  amends,  by  promoting  in  the  assembly  addresses  to 
the  Queen,  defending  nis  character  when  it  was  attacked,  and  praying  for  his  contina- 
ance  in  office,  when  petitions  were  presented  for  his  removal.  A  good  harmony  sub- 
sisted between  the  governor  and  people,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
of  the  province,  during  the  whole  of  this  administration.  The  general  feeling  in  his 
fevor  was  evinced  in  1707,  when  a  petition  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Queen  against 
the  governor,  was  read  before  the  general  assembly  in  New  Hampshire,  the  couneil 
and  representatives  in  full  assembly,  nemine  eantradirenU^  voted  that  some  of  the 
charges  were  scandalous,  unheard  of,  and  false  reproaches  ^  and  they  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  justified  his  administration  from  all  those  calumnieSi 
and  prajed  his  eontinoanee  in  the  government. 

Governor  Dudley,  as  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  Masaaoba- 
setts,  conceived  the  project  of  forming  there  a  settlement  of  French  Protectants,  who 
were  looking  for  satisty  by  flight  to  other  countries,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.*  A  correspondence  took  place  between  some  of  the  leading  Protestants  at 
Rochelle  and  the  proprietors  of  Oxford,  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  that  town 
in  1686,  by  thirty  Huegonot  families,  who  had  escaped  from  France. f 

On  leaving  office,  governor  Dudley  retired  to  his  estate  in  Roxbory,  where  he  died 
on  the  2d  April,  1720,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  *'  He  was  buried,  (says  the  Boston 
News-Letter,)  on  the  8th,  In  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  with  all  tlie  honors  and  respect 
his  country  was  capable  of  doinff  him :  there  being  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  two 
troops  of  horse  in  arms ;  and  while  his  funeral  was  passinff,  the  C»ns  at  His  Majesty's 
Castle  William  were  fired  \  and  on  the  occasion  all  the  bells  of  the  town  of  Boston 
were  tolled.  There  attended  at  his  funeral,  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  a  ffreat  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  ministen, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others."  The  pame  authority  thus  sums  up  the  character 
of  governor  Dudley  : — *'  He  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  and  shining  accomplish- 
ments, a  singular  honor  to  his  country.  He  was  earlv  its  darling,  always  its  ornament, 
and  in  age  its  crown.  The  scholar,  the  divine,  the  pnilosophcr,  and  the  lawyer,  all  met 
in  him.  Under  his  administration,  we  enjoyed  great  quietness,  and  were  safely  steered 
through  a  long  and  difficult  Indian  and  French  war.  His  country  has  once  and  again 
thankfully  acknowledged  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne.  He 
truly  honored  and  loved  the  religion,  learning,  and  virtue  of  New  England ;  and  was 
himself  a  worthy  patron  and  example  of  them  all."  Hutchinson,  in  a  strain  less  eulo- 
gistic, thus  speaks  of  governor  Dudley  :  **  Few  men  ha\'e  been  pursued  by  their  enemies 
with  greater  virulence,  and  few  have  been  supported  by  their  friends  with  greater  zeal. 
We  have  seen  a  second  generation  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  descendants 
on  one  side  preserving  an  affection  for  his  family  and  posterity,  and  on  the  other  retain- 
ing equal  disaffection  against  them.  He  spplied  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence,  to 
the  business  of  his  station.  The  affairs  of  the  war,  and  other  parts  of  his  adminisUation, 
were  conducted  with  good  juHfi;ment.  In  economy,  he  excelled,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  He  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Governor,  without  the  reproach  of  parsi- 
mony, and  yet,  from  the  moderate  emoluments  oi  his  post,  made  an  addition  to  hia 
estate.  The  visible  increase  of  his  substance  made  some  incredible  reports  of  grose 
bribery  and  corruption  to  be  easily  received  ;  but  in  times  when  party  spirit  prevail«| 
what  will  not  a  governor's  enemies  believe,  however  injurious  and  absurd  >** 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary,  and  of  the  earlv  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
repecting  the  second  governor  Dudley.  Bancroft,  with  the  added  lights  of  historical 
investigation,  comes  to  this  stern  estimate :  <*  The  character  of  Dudley  was  that  of  pro- 
found selfishness,  ite  possessed  prudence  and  the  inferior  virtues,  and  was  as  good  a 
governor  as  one  could  be,  who  loved  neither  freedom  nor  bis  native  land.  His  grave 
is  among  strangers ;  his  memory  has  perished  from  among  those  whose  interests  ho 
flattered,  and  is  preserved  only  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  who  loved  himself  more 
than  freedom  or  his  country,  is  lef\  without  one  to  palliate  bis  selfishness." 

Governor  Dudley  married,  in  1668,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  major-general  Edward  IVii* 
of  Boston,  afterwards  of  Dunstable.  She  survived  the  governor  about  two  years,  and 
died  21  September,  1722.     Their  children  were,  1.  Thormas,  boin  26  February,  1670, 


*  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  the  13  April,  1596,  tigned  at  Nantea,  an  ediel,  frantins  **perpetual  and 
inviolable  liberty  of  comcieoce  to  the  Proteatants.**  Thia  edict  was  revoked  by  LooTi  XlV.  on  tbeS 
Oct.  166&. 

t  See  an  ioterettiDf  memoir  of  I  be  French  ProtsaUsU  of  Maaaaeboastts,  by  ths  laU  Dr.  Hsuiaa,  ia  M 
VOL  3d  asriea  Maaa.  Hiit.  UollectioDa. 

VOL.    ZV.  "^ 
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cndoAted  at  Harrard  College  in  1685;  3.  Edward,  born  4  September,  1071,  died  in 
January,  16H3;  3.  Paiii,  born  3  September,  1675,  Eradualed  at  H.  C  in  1890,  and  died 
•t  Rozbary,  21  January,  1751,  aged  75.  He  finished  bis  law  studies  at  the  Temple, 
London ;  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  province,  snd  afterwards  chief  iustioe. 
He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dndlein  Lecture  at  Harvard 
College.    A  member  of  the  Roysl  Society  of  London,  several  valuable  articles  from  his 

rn  are  found  amons  their  published  transactions ;  4.  Samuel,  born  in  September,  1677 ; 
John,  born  28  Februsry,  1679;  6.  RekeuM,  born  in  1681,  married  15  Sept  1702,  to 
Samuel  Sewall,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  and  proprietor  of  a  larse  estate  in  Brook- 
line,  where  he  died  of  paralysis  in  1751,  sged  73;  7.  ColAtfrMU,  who  died  yoang;  a 
Aniu;  9.  WUliam,  born  20  Oct.  168G,  graduated  at  H.  C.  in  1704,  was  a  eolonel  of 
militia,  and  member  of  tlie  council;  10.  Daniel,  born  4  February,  1689;  11.  CetAenae, 
ad ;  and  12.  Mary. 

WILLIAM  DUMMER. 

[  Aetiof  Goveroor  of  MaMachuMtu  and  N«w  Bampahira,  from  1793  to  17S8  ] 

William  Dummer  was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1679.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  respectable  family  of  that  name  seated  at  Bishop-Sloke,  in  Hampshire, 
England,  from  whence  Richard,  Stephen  and  Thomas,  sons  of  Juhn  Dummer,  came  to 
New  England  in  1632.  Richard  settled  at  Roxbury  ;  the  others  subseqnenlly  returned 
to  England.  Richard  was  born  in  1591,  was  made  a  freeman  on  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  in  1632  ;  was  elected  assistant  in  1635  and  1636,  and  treasurer  in  1636,  when 
he  removed  to  Newbury,  which  town  he  represented  in  1640,  '45,  '46,  and  '47.  He 
died  14  Dec.  1679,  aged  83.  His  son,  William,  bom  18  Jan.  1659,  was  the  father  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  Dummer. 

In  1716,  being  at  the  time  in  England,  William  Dummer,  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Ashurst,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  under  Shute.  During  his 
stormy  administration,  we  hear  little  of  Dummer.  His  office  was  almost  nominal,  and 
the  salary  £50  only,  which  the  general  court,  in  1720,  reduced  to  jC35. 

In  January,  1723,  Gov.  Shute  having  lefl  the  4>rovince  for  England,  for  the  porpose 
of  instituting  articles  of  complaint  agamst  (be  House  of  Representative8,for  encroaching 
on  the  king  s  prerogatives,  the  administration  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dummer.  His  admin- 
istration was  a  pacific  and  quiet  one.  In  1725,  having  effected  a  favorable  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  Indians,  his  pacific  measures,  and  his  favoring  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  ren- 
dered him  popular  at  home,  but  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Shute  and  of  the  king. 
Gov.  Burnet  arrived  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  1728;  but  dying 
7  Sept.  1729,  the  government  again  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dummer,  in  the  administration 
of  wnich  he  remamed  until  superseded  by  lieutenant-governor  Tailor,  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1730.  From  this  period,  he  remained  in  private  life.  His  death 
occurred  10  Oct.  1761,  at  the  age  of  82.  The  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  says,  "  Scarce  any  one  ever  passed  this  life  with  a  more  unspotted  char- 
acter, or  performed  its  various  duties  with  more  universal  esteem.  The  wise,  incor- 
rupt and  successful  administration  of  Mr.  Dummer,  will  always  be  remembered  with 
honor,  and  considered  as  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  future  governors.  In- 
spired with  a, profound  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  firmly  attached  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  he  received  its  doctrines  with  submission,  attended  its  institutions  with 
reverence,  and  practised  its  precepts  with  uniformity.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  great  part 
of  his  estate  to  pious  and  charitable  uses." 

All  the  historians  of  the  period,  speak  of  Gov.  Dununer  in  terms  of  the  highest  honor. 
"  I  cannot  help  heaping  encomiums  upon  Lt.  Gov.  Dummer,"  says  Douglass,  with  whom 
the  language  of  praise  was  not  easy.  *^  Few  public  men,"  says  President  Quincy, 
*'  enjoyed  or  have  transmitted  a  purer  or  more  enviable  reputation." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MELANCTHON  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

[By  Mr.  L.  H.  Shildoic.] 

To  the  Christian  scholar  the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  full  of  interest 
Three  centuries  have  not  removed  from  human  sympathy  the  actors  of  that 
sacred  drama.  Their  names  are  now  as  familiar  to  us,  as  those  of  the  playmates 
of  our  childhood.  The  thrilling  incidents  of  their  lives  are  still  repeated  around 
our  own  firesides,  as  well  as  beneath  the  green  trees  of  Germany.  But  while 
we  lavish  our  encomiaffls  upon  the  men,  we  fail  to  recognize  the  "  armorial 
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^earifitf  "  of  the  leaders  ;  the  peculiar  part  which  each  enacted  in  the  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  one  of  them  of  whom  this 
can  be  said  with  more  truth  than  of  Philip  Melancthon. 

Fourteen  years  the  junior  of  Martin  Luther ;  his  father  but  an  obscure  master 
armourer  in  the  little  town  of  Bretten,  in  Saxony,  Philip  soon  rises  before  U9 
as  the  Theologian  of  the  Reformation.  Early  in  life,  his  keenness  of  perception^ 
his  expertness  in  acquiring,  and  his  rare  tact  for  communicating^  knowledge, 
attracted  the  attention  of  tiiat  celebrated  German  scholar,  Reuchlin,  who,  as  a 
Oomptiment  to  his  youthful  genius,  presented  him  with  a  Grttk  Orammar  and  a 
Bible!  However  trivial  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  was  destined  to  shape 
and  mature  for  Europe  such  a  revolution  as  she  had  never  beheld.  It  opened 
a  new  and  promising  field  for  research ;  and  Melancthon  entered  upon  his  inves- 
tigations with  an  ardor  which  knew  no  bounds.  By  this  association,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  were  blended  in  beautiful  harmony  with  bis  earliest  literary 
acquisitions.  The  rugged  path  of  the  scholar  was  ever  lined  with  fresh  flowers, 
and  paved  with  the  rarest  gems,  while  that  **  old  Froben  Bible  "  was  his  bosom* 
companion  and  counsellor.  Religious  truth  was  thus  inwrought  into  his  soul, 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  life  into  every  part  of  his  moral  system.  We  cannot  look 
upon  this  incident  as  a  happy  casualty  merely.  We  think  we  do  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  reason,  if  we  recognize  a  superintending  Providence  in  this 
occurrence ;  for  these  two  books  were  to  be  the  study  of  Melancthon's  life ; 
they  were  to  develope  and  give  direction  to  those  powers,  which  enabled  him 
to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Reformation. 

The  precociousness  of  his  intellectual  strength  still  astonishes  us,  as  it  then 
astonished  all  Europe. 

To  behold  a  lad  of  but  twelve  summers,  and  of  only  two  years'  residence  in 
a  pnblic  institution,  employed  in  composing  most  of  the  public  harangues  and 
eloquent  discourses  that  were  delivered  in  the  University ;  and  even  engaged* 
in  writing  for  the  professors  themselves,  is  no  slight  testimonial  in  regard  to 
bis  celebrity  as  a  scholar.  Such  was  bis  early  enthusiasm,  that  he  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  his  eminent  profiency  in  theology  and  the  classics.  He  had 
but  gazed  within  the  portals  of  the  temple,  and  he  would  penetrate  into  ita 
inmost  shrine.  With  unabated  interest,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, jurisprudence,  logic,  and  medicine.  The  treatises  of  Galen  he  could 
repeat  from  memory.  From  each  he  culled  the  richest  fruits ;  nor  were  hia 
labors  unrequited. 

Elected  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Universities  of  Germany,  he  immediately  shone  as  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  literary  hemispliere  ;  and  for  his  nice  discrimination  and 
taste,  his  classic  purity  of  style,  his  mild,  yet  earnest  defence  of  the  truth,  won 
the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  The  encomium  of  Erasmus 
presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  his  mental  endowments,  at  this  early  stage 
of  his  public  life.  '<  Of  Melancthon,**  he  says,  ^  I  have  already  the  highest 
opinion,  and  cherish  the  most  magnificent  hopes  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  per-  ^ 
snaded  Christ  designs  this  youth  to  excel  us  all ;  he  will  totally  eclipse  Erasmus* 
What  quickness  of  invention!  What  purity  of  diction!  What  vastness  of 
memory!  Whot  variety  of  reading*  What  a  modesty  and  gracefulness  of 
behaviour!  What  a  princely  mind!'*  Such  a  eulogium,  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  time  upon  a  youth  of  eighteen,  needs  do  com* 
ment. 

Such  was  the  literary  character  of  Philip  Melancthon  at  the  opening  scenea 
of  the  Reformation. 

Called  by  the  Elector  Frederic  to  fill  a  professorship  in  his  new  University  at 
Wittemberg,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hin  office  just  as  the  storm  of  papal 
wrath  began  to  thicken  around  the  Saxon  Reformer.  The  famous  theses  of 
the  Angustinian  Monk  had  already  reached  the  Vatican,  and  called  forth  the 
summons  of  Leo  X.  Every  artifice  which  ingenuity  and  hypocrisy  could  furnish 
to  intimidate  the  intrepid  Reformer,  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose.  He  stood 
calm,  unmoved  amidst  the  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  passion  which  seemed 
about  to  overwhelm  him.  But  the  Roman  Despot  had  now  forged  a  **  thunder- 
bolt** for  his  destruction.    His  rntn  seemed  almost  inevitable.    Luther  now  fell 
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the  need  of  a  counsellor  and  friend, — ^into  whose  bosom  he  conld  pour  out  his 
sorrows ;  one  too  of  eminent  talent;  for  he  saw  that  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  scholastic  theology ;  that 
the  grossest  errors  were  so  interwoven  with  dialectic  subtleties,  that  it  required 
the  most  extended  research  and  philosophical  acumen  to  bring  out  the  truth, 
and  strip  it  of  its  ungainly  habiliments.    Such  a  friend  was  found  in  Melancthoo. 

With  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  most  unyieldiog 
love  for  whatever  tended  to  expand  and  beautify  the  intellect,  Melancthon 
bent  all  his  energies  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  work  of  reform,  which  the 
genius  of  Luther  could  not  fill. 

In  that  celebrated  conference  at  Leipsic,  the  young  professor  displayed  that 
rare  talent  for  discussion,  for  which  he  aflerward  became  so  distinguished.  He 
planted  himself  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  debate 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  His  extensive  research  and  keen-sightedness, 
famished  him  with  a  ready  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and  speculations  of  the 
chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  These  he  noted  upon  paper,  and  handed  to  Luther 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  presented.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
vain  Dr.  Eck  should  be  somewhat  piqued  at  the  mental  superiority  of  this  youth, 
and  provoked  to  exclaim :  *^  Tace  tu  Philippe,  ac  tua  studia  cure,  nee  me  per- 
.  turba ;"  ^  Be  silent,  Philip,  and  mind  your  studies,  and  do  not  stand  in  my  way." 

It  was  this  just  appreciation  of  right,  and  the  masterly  power  exhibited  in  its 
defence,  which  pre-eminently  fitted  Melancthon  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Luther  as  a  Reformer. 

It  was  left  to  the  **  Grammarian  of  Wittemberg,'*  to  restore  philosophy  to 
its  purity,  and  truth  to  her  throne.  Not  but  that  other  men,  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  were  engaged  in  this  noble  struggle ;  but  the  brilliancy 
and  power  of  Melancthon  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
imparted  an  authority  to  his  opinions  which  no  other  man  possessed. 

ever  after  the  disputation  at  Leipsic,  this  elegant  scholar  '*  bowed  the  heights 
of  bis  learning  before  the  word  of  God."  The  rashness  of  Dr.  Eck  forced  him 
into  the  contest  In  his  first  theological  writing,  a  reply  to  the  Chancellor,  he 
lays  down  the  great  principles  of  hermeneutical  science  with  an  acuteness  and 
power  surpassing  all  bis  predecessors.  *<  The  *  weak  grammarian'  had  arisen,  and 
the  broad  and  robust  shoulders  of  the  scholastic  gladiator  had  yielded  under  the 
first  movement  of  his  arm.*'  Never  before  had  any  one  shown  so  convincingly 
the  inferiority  of  the  feathers  to  the  Sacred  Penmen.  The  word  of  God  was 
once  more  reinstated  in  its  proper  place ;  it  was  made  the  touchstone  by  which 
the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  philosophers.  Fathers,  and  all  scholastic  writers, 
were  to  be  tried.  The  **  exquisite  urbanity "  which  marked  this  production, 
softened  the  animosity  of  opponents,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  cordial  recep- 
tion of  that  truth  for  which  Luther  had  so  zealously  and  manfully  contended. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  not  only  gave  clearness 
and  precision  to  bis  ideas,  but  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  thoughts  with  such  an 
indescribable  beauty,  that  multitudes  of  learned  men,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his  instruction,  and  unsuspectingly,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  piety.  His  biographer  assures  us,  upon  good  authority,  that 
nearly  two  thousand  scholars  usually  thronged  his  lecture-room.  His  lectures 
upon  Paul's  Epistles,  won  over  to  the  interests  of  the  reformation  some  of  the 
roost  powerful  minds  in  Europe ;  a  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  cause : 
It  was  greatly  owing  to  the  literary  influence  of  Melancthon,  that  the  reforma- 
tion was  placed  upon  so  broad  and  permanent  a  basis.  The  efiects  of  his 
wisdom  and  enlightened  piety,  bad  reached  the  thrones  of  England  and  France. 
There  was  no  longer  a  solitary  monk  assailing  the  whole  power  of  Rome  ;  but 
princes  and  kings ;  the  imperial  power ;  the  learning  and  eloquence  too,  of  the 
nation.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  his  reasonings  against  the  absurdities  of 
papacy. 

^Melancthon,"  said  Luther,  "is  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  Satan  and  the 
schoolmen ;  he  knows  all  their  foolishness,  and  he  knows  Christ  as  a  rock.  That 
yonng  Grecian  goes  beyond  me  even  in  divine  learning.  He  will  do  yon  more 
geod  Chan  many  Luthers." 
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**  Discourse  to  the  States  of  the  Empire,"  distinguished  for  its  elegance  of 
style,  and  strength  of  reasoning ;  the  "  New  Testament  in  German,"  Uie  joint 
production  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  one  which  was  bailed  with  perfect 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes ;  the  ^  Loci  Communes,"  a  system  of  divinity  drawn 
entirely  from  Scripture,  which  Erasmus  designates  as  a  "  wondrous  army  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  against  the  pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teachers  ;"  a  work 
which  passed  through  nearly  seventy  editions  in  a  few  years ;  together  with  his 
celebrated  *'  Augsburg  Confession  "  and  **  Apology,"  established  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  reformer  throughout  Europe.  *^  Thanks  to  him,"  says  a  distin- 
guished German  historian,  "  Wittemberg  became  the  school  of  the  nation." 

Thus  Melancthon  labored  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  establish  truth  upon  a 
■olid  foundation.  To  do  this,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  under- 
stood, as  well  as  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Romanism  exposed.  He  must 
enlighten  the  mind, as  well  as  purify  the  heart:  there  must  not  only  be  the  vigor 
«nd  zeal  of  a  Martin  Luther  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  error ;  but  there  must 
be  the  elegance  of  taste;  the  giant  intellect  of  a  Philip  Melancthon,  to  cope  with 
that  species  of  refined  infidelity  which  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  very  vitals  of 
the  papal  hierarchy.  We  like  those  words  of  Luther,  as  indicative  of  the  pecu* 
liar  province  of  each :  **  1  was  born  for  struggling  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
parties  and  devils ;  thus  it  is  that  my  writings  breathe  war  and  tempest.  I  must 
root  up  stock  and  stem,  clear  away  thorns  and  brambles,  and  fill  up  swamps  and 
■loughs : — but  our  Master  of  Arts,  Philip,  goes  forward  quietly  and  gently,  cul- 
tivating and  planting,  sowing  and  watering  joyfully,  according  as  God  has  dealt 
ivith  him  so  liberally  of  his  gifts." 

Thus,  while  Luther  moved  on  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  tornado,  hurling 
defiance  at  the  citadel  of  papal  power,  and  again,  single  handed  daring  the  whole 
Roman  hierarchy  to  the  defence  of  their  faith ;  Melancthon,  as  the  noiseless 
stream,  pursues  his  quiet  and  unobstructed  way  among  the  quicksands  of 
papacy;  and  by  the  simple  force  of  truth,  sweeps  away  the  foundations,  and 
leaves  the  mighty  cathedral  to  crumble  in  ruins.  The  words  of  Luther  operated 
like  magic  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  spirit  stirring  eloquence 
of  Melancthon,  found  its  way  to  the  courts  of  kings,  and  carried  conviction  into 
the  very  hesrt  of  the  learned  abettors  of  the  Pope. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  task  to  decide  whether  the  cause  of  true 
religion  was  more  indebted  to  the  aeslous  spirit  of  the  one,  or  to  the  persuasive 
virtues,  and  refining  influence  of  the  other.  Each  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  it 
was  tsetf  done. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  HAMILTON  LITERARY  AND.  THEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

For  the  materials  of  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the 
Hamilton  Literary  tnd  Theological  Inatitution,  we  are  indebted  to  a  document  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  last  AddusI  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Baptist  Education 
Society.  That  document,  which  is  entitled  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  New  York 
State  Baptist  Education  Society,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Raymond,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Hamilton  Institutloo.  As  it  embraces 
a  more  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  than  would  be  suited  to  our  present 
purpose,  some  portions  of  the  article,  as  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  are 
here  omitted.  Many  interesting  notices  of  the  Society,  however,  are  retained  on  account 
of  their  oHential  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

The  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  settled  principally  by  New 
Englandere,  whose  descendants  constitute,  to  this  day,  a  majority  of  its  popula- 
tion. For  many  years  afler  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  streams  of 
emigration  from  the  Eastern  States  poured  into  this  rich  but  wilderness  territory. 
Among  the  pioneera  were  many  Baptists.    They  brought  with  them  the  spirit 
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of  the  Pilgrims — a  vivid  recollection  of  sufferings  endured  **  for  eoDscience 
sake,"  united  with  a  just  and  joyful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  perfect  religious 
freedom. — IJence,  unlike  too  many  emigrants  of  a  more  recent  date,  they  made 
the  institution  of  religious  worship  coincident  with  the  founding  of  their  infont 
■ettleroents.  The  incense  of  devotion  was  mingled  with  the  first  smoke  that 
curled  heavenward  from  their  forest-homes.  **  It  appears,"  say  Messrs.  Peek 
and  Lawton,  ^  that  the  first  religious  meetings  in  this  extensive  territory,  (i.  e. 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  counties,]  were  established  by  Baptists ;  the  first  at 
Butternuts,  in  1773,  and  the  second  at  firotherstown,  in  1776." 

Industry  gradually  spread  her  conquests  over  this  domain  of  nature. — Along^ 
its  nnmerous  and  fertile  vallies,  and  on  the  sides  of  its  swelling  hills,  the  forest 
melted  away,  and  thriving  villages  smiled  on  a  widening  landscape  of  caltivated 
and  productive  fields.  Of  every  Christian  denomination  it  may  with  trnlb  be 
said,  that  while  they  shared  the  toil  of  subduing  and  adorning  the  natural,  they 
were  not  negligent  of  the  moral  soil.  Churches  were  planted  wherever  towns 
were  settled.  Baptists  were  not  behind  their  brethren  of  other  names  either  in 
enterprise  or  success. 

The  Baptist  ministry  in  that  early  period,  was  a  peculiar  and  interesting  etaes 
of  men.  ,  Their  number  was,  of  course,  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  field  ;  but  small  as  it  was,  their  effective  force  was  less.  For,  partly  from 
the  paucity  of  suitable  candidates  for  the  sacred  work,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
care  or  discrimination  in  the  churches,  ordaining  hands  were  sometimes  Istid  on 
men  whose  subsequent  influence  was  no  help,  oflen  a  positive  hindrance,  to  the 
cause.  Throwing  these  out  of  the  account,  together  with  the  impostors  who 
succeeded  in  evading  the  rigid  scrutiny  instituted  by  our  fathers  for  their  de- 
tection, there  still  remained  a  precious  few,  a  band  of  choice  and  noble  spirits, 
whom  we  denominate,  par  excdtefice,  the  Baptist  ministry  of  those  timea  They 
were  pre-eminently  adapied  to  the'  times,  the  people,  and  the  condition  oi  the 
country.  Springing  directly  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  they  did  not  forget 
or  despise  their  origin  ;  they  mingled  familiariy  with  all  classes,  understood  the 
prevailing  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  with  brotherly  interest  entered  into 
whatever  affected  the  humblest  individual  or  family  among  the  simple-hearted 
■ettlers. 

By  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  population  of  the  State 
had  increased  to  about  1,000,000.  As  the  communities  became  comparatively 
•compact  and  opulent,  inducements  were  offered  for  the  emigration  of  men  of 
liberal  education,  and  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  were  more  amply  pro- 
vided for  the  young.  Schools  and  academies  sprung  up  in  every  town.  Not  a 
few  found  the  means  to  send  their  sons  to  obtain,  at  eastern  colleges,  that  learn- 
ing which  might  fit  them  for  distinction  and  influence  at  home.  In  short,  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  community  was  rising;  and  a  corresponding  change 
was  demanded  in  the  qualifications  of  those,  whose  lips  were  "  to  teach  the 
people  knowledge."  To  familiarity  with  the  Bible  and  a  knowledge  of  men, 
flome  acquaintance  with  science  and  with  books  must  be  added.  In  order  to 
labor  to  advantage,  ministers  must  circumscribe  the  range  of  their  respective 
efforts,  and  spend  more  time  in  the  study.  While  these  circumstances  tended 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  ministerial  labor,  the  demand  for  it  was  increasing  in 
more  than  an  equal  ratio.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the  churches  enjoyed 
numerous  and  extensive  revivals.  New  ahurches  were  formed,  the  old  ones 
were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  deficiency  of  well  qualified  pastors  and  evange- 
lists was  every  where  felt.  In  the  year  1817,  the  Baptist  denomination  in  this 
State  numbered  about  28,000  members,  composing  three  hundred  and  ten 
churches,  and  including  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  ministers  of  all  descriptions. 
In  the  whole  State  west  of  the  Hudson,  there  were  but  three  Baptist  ministers 
who  had  received  a  collegiate  education ;  and  the  majority  of  congregations 
contained  those  whose  literary  advantages  had  been  superior  to  the  pastor's.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  though  there  were  among  the  recent  converts 
many  young  men  of  promise,  whose  minds  were  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
preaching,  yet  these,  with  singular  unanimity,  felt  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  gathering  some  mental  resources  before  engaging  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
ministry ;  a  feeling  attributable,  not  to  any  distrust  of  the  power  or  faithfolneai 
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of  God,  but  rather  to  an  enlightened  interpretation  of  Divine  Providence,  a  jast 
▼iew  of  the  claima  of  the  miiiietry,  and  a  praiseworthy  unwillingness  to  "  run 
before  being  eent."  This  view  was  sustained  by  the  concurrence  of  most  of  the 
fatbers,  who  having  served  their  own  generation  faithfully  and  well,  were  not 
content  to  die  till  they  had  seen  provided  for  the  generation  following,  if  not 
**  some  better  thing,'*  something  better  adapted  to  its  character  and  wants.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  just  at  this  time,  all  over  the  Union,  the  attention  of 
enlightened  Baptists  was  drawn  to  this  subject.  The  same  impressions  were 
made  on  wholly  disconnected  and  independent  minds — not  merely  of  those  who 
bad  themselves  enjoyed  early  advantages,  but  of  a  large  majority  of  the  men 
most  accustomed  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  things,  and  most  distinguished  for 
practical  eagacity  in  their  counsels. 

The  first  individual  who  took  active  measures  for  promoting  this  object  in  our 
own  State,  was  Elder  Daniel  Hascall,  then  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Hamilton.  His  mind  had  been  for  some  time  peculiarly  exercised  in  relation  to 
the  subject;  when,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  he  received  a  visit  from  an  early  friend 
and  fellow-laborer,  Elder,  since  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  then  pastor  of  the 
cburch  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  to  whom  he  laid  open  his  mind,  and  whom  he 
found  ready  to  enter  into  his  views  and  to  co-operate  cordially  in  carrying  them 
out — The  next  summer.  Eider  Kendrick  became  pastor  of  the  cburch  in  Eaton,  a 
town  adjoining  Hamilton  ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  immediately  adopted  for 
this  purpose.  In  May,  1817,  (at  the  same  time  that  the  venerable  Baldwin,  of 
Boston,  was  urging  the  claims  of  ministerial  education  before  the  General  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Philadelphia,)  five  or  six  individuals  met,  without  any 
reference  to  this  interesting  coincidence,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Samuel  Payne, 
in  Hamilton,  to  converse  and  pray  over  the  same  subject,  and  issued  a  notice, 
which  was  published  on  the  cover  of  the  Western  Baptist  Magazine,  inviting 
the  friends  of  education  to  meet  in  Hamilton,  on  the  24th  of  September  ensuing. 
The  day  arrived,  and  brought  together,  at  the  house  of  Dea/:on  Jonathan  Olm- 
sted, the  following  brethren.  Elders  J.  Bostwick,  P.  P.  Roots,  Joel  W.  Clarke, 
Amos  Kingsley,  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  Daniel  Hascall,  and  Robert  Powell ; 
Deacons  J.  Olmsted,  Samuel  Payne,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Hull, 
Thomas  Cox,  and  Joseph  Col  well.  These  thirteen^  afler  mature  and  prayerful 
deliberation,  proceeded  to  organize  **The  Baptist  EnucATioff  Society  of 
TBK  State  of  New  York,"  adopting  a  Constitution,  which,  with  some  change 
of  form,  and  a  few  modifications  in  its  less  important  provisions,  remains  sub* 
stantially  the  same  to  the  present  time.  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  June,  1818, 
the  Executive  Committee  reported  the  reception  of  one  beneficiary.  The  bene- 
ficiary alluded  to,  and  the  first  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  infant  society,  was 
Jonathan  Wade,  since  well  known  as  a  devoted  and  successful  laborer  in  the 
East.  Before  the  next  annual  meeting,  six  other  names  were  enrolled  upon  the 
beneficiary  list,  among  which  we  find  that  of  Eugenie  Kincaid.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  same  class  with  brother  Wade,  whom  he  followed  to  the  same 
field,  to  exhibit  the  same  intrepid  fidelity  in  his  Master's  service,  and  to  reap 
the  same  reward  in  souls  won  from  heathenism  for  Christ  and  for  heaven.  So 
early  and  pleasing  the  evidence  that  this  enterprise  was  in  perfect  harmony  and 
in  close  alliance  with  the  great  missionary  movement,  which  is  '*  the  glory  of 
our  age ;"  a  kind  of  evidence,  we  are  happy  to  add,  with  which  God  has  con- 
tinued to  favor  this  society  in  a  remarkable  degree.  All  the  beneficiaries  were, 
for  the  lime  being,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  ministering  brethren  in  difiTerent 
places,  or  allowed  to  pursue  studies  at  academies  which  they  could  conveniently 
attend. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  system  of  gratuitous  and  irresponsible  agencies 
was  an  unproductive  one,  and  that  but  little  would  be  done  towards  diffusing' 
intelligence  among  the  churches  and  securing  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  the 
benevolent,  unless  individuals  were  specificaHy  employed  in  this  service,  and 
their  expenses  of  time  and  travel  defrayed.  Such  appointments  were  accord- 
ingly made,  generally  for  short  periods  of  time  and  with  reference  to  definite 
fields  of  labor ;  and  with  gratifying  success.  The  plan  was  also,  for  a  while, 
^opted  of  receiving  large  subscriptions,  the  principal  of  which  the  subscribera 
▼ere  permitted  to  retain  for  eight  and  ten  years,  paying  the  interest  annually — a 
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plan,  whose  splendid  results  were  more  specious  than  substantial.  At  the 
second  annual  meeting,  in  1819,  subscriptions  of  this  kind  were  reported, 
amounting  to  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  made  in  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Genesee ;  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  many  of 
these  subscriptions  were  made  with  some  reference  to  the  location  of  the  con- 
templated Institution,  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  subscribers  found  them- 
selves disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  did  not  feel  under  obligations  to 
pay.  Some  compromised  the  matter  by  paying  a  part,  others  died,  or  emigrated, 
or  became  insolvent,  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period ;  so  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this  flattering  fund  was  never  realized. 

A  more  important  service  was  rendered  by  those  early  agents,  among  the 
most  efficient  of  whom  we  notice  the  names  of  Elon  Galusha,  Joel  W.  Clarke, 
John  Peck,  N.  Kendrick,  and  D.  Hascall,  in  the  spread  of  information  among 
the  churches,  and  in  the  removal  of  objections  which  prevented  many  truly  pious 
minds  from  at  once  co-operating  in  this  effort.  By  the  printed  addresses  of  the 
Education  Society,  by  the  visits  of  their  agents  to  ministers,  churches,  and 
associations,  by  private  conversations  and  public  discourses,  and  by  discussion 
in  ministerial  conferences,  light  was  elicited  and  spread,  so  that  before  the  third 
annual  meetin?,  approbatory  resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  associations 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  recommending  the  Society  and  its  objects 
to  the  aid  of  the  churches. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  at  their 
session  of  1818-1819,  authorizing  the  society  to  hold  property,  the  annual 
income  of  which  should  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.* 

About  the  same  time,  measures  were  taken  for  opening  a  School  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Institution,  consecrated  to  its  own  great  object,  and  to  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  its  own  Board  of  Directors.  All  the  members 
of  this  Board,  as  well  as  the  instructors  and  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the 
Society,  are  required  to  be  **  members  in  good  standing  of  some  regular  Baptist 
church."  The  Directors  are  elected  annually  by  the  Society,  to  which  they  are 
required  to  **  make,  annually,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,^ 
and  of  which  '*  any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  into  the  treasury, 
annually,  the  sura  of  one  dollar."  A  very  slight  inspection  of  this  plan  will 
show  that  it  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  churches.  The  terms  of  mem- 
bership are  such  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  church  member  may 
obtain  a  vote  in  the  annual  election  of  Directors.  The  Directors — chosen  out 
of  the  churches,  fathers  in  Israel — control  the  funds,  designate  the  beneficiaries, 
appoint  and  remove  the  teachers,  oversee  the  internal  management  of  the 
School,  its  laws  and  its  plan  of  study,  and,  finally,  are  responsible  for  all  their 
proceedings  to  the  Society .f 

The  question  of  location  became  one  of  exciting  interest.  Several  flourishing 
villages  presented  their  claims,  backed  by  each  with  the  offer  of  a  generous 
contribution  on  condition  of  being  preferred.  Those  especially  of  Skaneateles, 
Elbridge,  Troupsville,  Peterboro'  and  Hamilton,  were  urged  with  earnestness 
and  felt  to  be  strong.  This  subject  had  been  referred,  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing, to  a  large  and  respectable  committee,  who,  after  visiting  the  different  places 
and  patiently  weighing  the  conflicting  considerations,  at  length  decided  in  favor 
of  Hamilton,  on  condition  that  the  people  in  that  village  and  vicinity  should 
give  $G,0(K),  to  be  laid  out  in  grounds,  a  building,  and  for  the  board  of  students. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted;   the  conditions  were  accepted;  and  the 

*  A  bill  hai  reeentlj  been  paused  by  tho  legislature  allowing  the  Society  to  hold  personal  and  real  eitate 
by  devise  (which  it  might  not  do  before)  to  an  amount  whoee annual  iocume  ihall  not  exceed  temi  ' 
dollar!. 

t  Tho  6th  and  7th  Articles  of  tho  Constitution,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  as  follows  :— 

AaT.  6.  The  officers  of  the  Society  named  in  the  third  artiele  of  this  constitution  as  a  Board  of  Tf 
toes,  shall  have  tho  general  oversight  and  management  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institu- 
tion, established  by  the  direction  and  under  tho  patronage  of  the  Society;  shall  appoint  Professors  and 
teachers ;  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries  ;  and  assign  to  them  their  respoctive  departments  of  labor. 

AaT.  7.  It  shall  bo  tlie  duty  of  the  Faculty  of  tho  Institution,  to  receive  applications  for  admiasioa ;  to 
grant  admissions;  to  direct  the  course  of  studies  under  the  sanction  of  tho  Board,  and  to  administer  gen- 
erally the  internal  government  and  concerns  of  the  Institution,  aocordiog  to  soeh  law*  and  rvgolatioos  mm 
the  Domrd  shall  approve. 
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InfltitQtioQ  was  established  in  May,  1820.  The  selection  was,  in  many  respects, 
a  judicious  one.  The  village  is  one  of  very  considerable  beauty,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  rich  farming  and  grazing  district,  where  the  means 
of  living  are  abundant  and  cheap.  It  was  originally  settled  by  Baptists,  a  noble 
body  of  men,  of  whom  a  few  grand  and  white-haired  relics  still  linger  among  us« 
to  inspire  our  veneration  and  keep  alive  a  sense  of  our  own  degeneracy  ;  and  it 
k  still  occupied  by  a  Baptist  community.  The  distance  from  any  great  empo- 
rium,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  access  to  large  libraries,  and  some  other 
literary  advantages,  which  in  late  years  has  been  felt  as  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion, will,  it  is  hoped,  be  measurably  obviated,  as  the  facilities  of  communication 
are  multiplied  and  perfected. 

Applications  had  been  made  successively  to  Messrs.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr., 
and  Adiel  Sherwood,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  school ;  but  neither  of 
these  brethren  being  at  liberty  to  accept  the  appointment,  the  ten  beneficiariefl 
were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and,  for  the  time  being,  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
£lder  Hascall,  who  still  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  His 
services  proved  so  acceptable,  that  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  perma- 
nent professorship,  and  continued  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
abounding  in  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  in  various  ways  striving  to  promote  a 
cause  which  lay  very  near  his  heart  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Zenas  Morse, 
since  Professor  of  Languages  at  Brockport  College,  and  the  present  respected 
Principal  of  Hamilton  Academy.  In  the  fall  following,  £lder  Kendrick,  of 
Eaton,  (about  four  miles  distant,)  was  employed  to  visit  the  school  and  lecture 
on  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  three  times  a  week.  The  first  regular  class 
in  divinity  was  organized  under  his  instruction  in  June,  1622.  It  consisted  of 
five  brethren:  Jonathan  Wade,  Eugenio  Kincaid,  John  G.  Stearns,  Jason  Corwin, 
and  Van  Rensselaer  Wall.  Dr.  Kendrick  subsequently  removed  his  family  to 
Hamilton,  though  he  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Eaton  church  until  1832, 

During  the  fall  of  1819,  an  Education  Society  had  been  formed  in  Vermont, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  seminary  in  the  western' part  of  that  State. 
Negotiations  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  which  resulted  in  a  combination  of  the 
two  efforts  in  favor  of  the  school  at  Hamilton.  The  President  of  the  Vermont 
Society,  the  lamented  Clark  Kendrick,  was  afterwards  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  this  Society,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  union 
continued  until  1830,  when,  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society  having 
been  formed,  and  an  auxiliary  to  it  organized  in  Vermont,  it  was  thought  no 
longer  expedient  to  solicit  funds  from  that  State.  Connecticut,  too,  shared  in 
the  burdens  and  benefits  of  this  enterprise,  until,  about  the  same  time,  the  con- 
nection was  amicably  dissolved  for  a  similar  reason.  For  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  no  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  patronage  out  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Nor  for  a  long  time  was  any  application  made  for  assistance  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  a  similar  society  had  been  formed  almost  simultaneously  with 
this,  and  was  prosecuting  a  separate  course  of  measures.  At  length,  in  June, 
1822,  a  letter  was  received  from  Rev.  D.  H.  Barnes,  one  of  the  Corresponding 
Committee  of  the  Theological  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  proposing  a 
coalition.  Shortly  after,  the  General  Agent  visited  the  city,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  ;  and  correspondence  continued  between  the  two  Boards,  until, 
by  mutual  consent,  the  interests  of  the  city  institution  were  merged  in  those  of 
the  Hamilton  school,  and  the  funds  which  sustained  the  former  were  made 
tributary  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  society.  Owing  to  these  circumstances, 
our  brethren  in  the  great  metropolin  became  later  acquainted  with  the  Society 
and  its  Institution,  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  But 
since  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  their  favor. 
For  several  years  past,  they  have  contributed,  in  various  ways,  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  annually,  to  endow  scholarships,  erect  buildings,  defray 
current  expenses  of  board  and  instruction,  enlarge  the  library,  furnish  rooms, 
and  assist  indigent  students  in  their  incidental  expenses  for  clothing,  books, 
fuel,  &c. 

The  stone  building  erected  by  the  friends  in  Hamilton,  was  opened  in  1823; 
but  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  school,  that  within  three  years  another  warn 
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seeded.  While  the  Board,  burdened  with  existing  liabilitiee  and  destitute  of 
reeonrcea,  were  wondering  from  what  quarter  help  wouM  come,  they  were 
eheered  by  one  of  those  seemingly  casual  incidents,  which,  regarded  as  special 
interpositions  of  a  favoring  Providence,  are  like  cordial  to  the  hearts  of  the 
fiiinting  servants  of  God.  An  unexpected  visit  was  received  from  Dr.  Stephen 
Gano,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  came  by  request  of  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  his  congregation,  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
echool.  That  eminent  and  enlightened  philanthropist  had  felt  a  peculiar  interest 
in  this  enterprise ;  and  at  the  close  of  an  evening  conference,  remarked  to  the 
pastor,  *^  I  have  had  no  enjoyment  of  the  meeting.  My  mind  has  been  in 
Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  a  duty  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Seminary 
there.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Hamilton,  and  see  what  they  are  doing ;  and 
ascertain  if  they  are  in  special  need  of  assistance."  On  receiving  the  report  of 
Dr.  Gano,  he  immediately  subscribed  $1,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
edifice.  About  the  same  time,  Deacon  Samuel  Payne,  of  Hamilton,  secured  to 
the  Society  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  valued  at  four 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  reserving  for  himself  and 
wife  the  use  of  less  than  one-half  during  their  lives.  This  property  was  the 
nore  valuable  from  its  embracing  a  most  advantageous  site  for  the  Institution, on 
a  bold  and  beautiful  hill  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village,  overlooking 
that,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  this 
the  building  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Hascall,  who 
also  did  much  .towards  collecting  the  requisite  funds,  ($6,500.)  Two  thousand 
dollars  were  invested  by  the  New  York  Theological  Society,  in  the  form  of 
acholarsbips,  bearing  the  names  of  Withington  and  Hunter.  The  new  edifice, 
(now  known  as  the  9fe»lem,)  was  built  of  slate  stone,  100  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide,  four  stories  high ;  and  will  accommodate  nearly  one  hundred  students, 
eontaining  also  a  large  chapel,  library,  reading,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  scliool, 
then  consisting  of  about  eighty  students,  (forty  beneficiaries,)  was  removed 
thither  at  the  anniversary  in  June,  1827,  when  a  discourse  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gano.  The  old  building  was  sold,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  the  male  department  of  the  Hamilton  Academy. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Institution  gradually  won  the  confidence  of  tlie  churches, 
it  assumed  still  greater  importance  in  the  view  of  its  conductors,  who,  having 
provided  it  a  comfortable  habitation,  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  internal  condition.  The  whole  burden  of  instruction  had  thus  far 
rested  on  two  professors,  aided  for  the  most  part  by  a  single  assistant.  In 
March,  1828,  Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  and  within  the  following  year  Rev.  Bamas 
Sears,  were  added  to  the  Faculty.  The  course  of  studies  was  lengthened  to 
lour  years,  and  a  new  division  of  the  labor  of  instruction  was  made,  which 
assigned  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  'Moral  Philosophy  to  Dr. 
Kendrick,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  to  Prof.  Hascall,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Criticism  to  Professor  Whitman,  and  the  Languages*  to  Professor 
Sears.  In  1831,  a  preparatory  department  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Asabel  C. 
Kendrick  employed  as  teacher.  In  1833,  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon  was  called  from 
the  head  of  a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  became  the  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  Rev.  George  W.  Eaton  followed,  the  year  after,  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosphy.o— The  accession  of  the  last 
two  gentlemen,  by  dividing  the  labors  of  the  two  senior  Professors,  relieved 
them  of  a  burden  which,  as  the  number  of  students  increased,  was  becooaing 
intolerable.  About  the  same  time,  it  was  found  necessary  again  to  extend  the 
course  of  studies.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  intelligence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  so  deeply  was  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry 
felt,  that  many  of  the  most  promising  students  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the 
Institution,  in  order  to  obtain  elsewhere  a  full  collegiate  course.  Five  bad 
gone,  ten  others  were  preparing  immediately  to  follow,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  in  the  lower  classes  intimated  a  similar  intention,  when  the  Board  felt 
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eoofltnined  to  notice  these  decisive  iDdications  of  Divine  Providence,  and, 
though  still  struggling  under  embarrassments,  to  venture  still  further,  on  Hit 
faithfulness  who  had  never  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  intense 
anxiety  with  which  those  pious  fathers  were  exercised  on  this  and  frequent 
similar  occasions,  when  the  voice  of  God  seemed  distinctly  to  command,  *^Go 
forward,"  and  an  exhausted  and  burdened  treasury  cried  out,  **  Beware" — when 
the  man  of  prudence  and  the  man  of  faith  struggled  within  them — none  but 
those  who  shared  it,  can  conceive,  and  they  can  neither  forget  nor  describe. 

It  was  at  lengUi  arranged,  that  the  regular  course  should  thereafter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department,  embrace  six  years,  nearly  four 
of  which  were  assigned  to  collegiate,  and  the  rest  to  theological  studies.  A 
shorter  course  was  also  projected,  including  English  branches  and  Theology, 
for  those  whom  advanced  age  or  other  circumstances  prevented  from  studying 
the  languages;  and,  as  this  arrangement  would  separate  the  students  of  Divinity 
into  two  distinct  classes.  Professor  Sears  was  transferred  to  the  theological 
department,  as  Professor  of  fiiblical  Theology :  Mr.  Asahel  C.  Kendrick  waa 
made  Professor  of  Languages  in  his  stead;  and  Professor  Hascall,  in  addition  to 
bis  duties  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  had  assigned  him  the  cbaree  of  the 
preparatory  department,  until,  in  1834,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  of  Lowvillei 
accepted  an  appointment  by  the  Board,  and  relieved  him  of  that  part  of  hia 
labors.  The  time  of  holding  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  and  Institution  wafy 
about  the  same  time,  changed  from  June  to  August. 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1834,  the  seventeenth  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  and  the  fourteenth  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution* 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men  had  been  assisted,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly  (half  of  whom  were  beneficiaries)  were  then  at  Hamiltoa 
porstting  their  studies.  The  contributions  of  the  churches  had  steadily  iii«- 
anased,  and  every  dollar  had  been  expended  with  the  most  solicitous  economyv 
The  blessing  of  God  had  attended  the  business  operations  of  the  Board* 
Besides  five  permanent  scholarships,  the  Society  were  owners  of  a  productivo 
farm  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  acres;  and  another  large  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  was  just  completed  and  paid  for.  This  building 
(the  present  Eastern  Edifice)  is  also  of  stone,  100  feet  long,  56  feet  wide,  an4 
lour  stories  high,  containing  125  rooms,  besides  those  in  the  basement  and  attia» 
The  superintendent  (Deacon  Seneca  B.  Burchard,  then  the  Society's  Treasurer) 
was  allowed  two  years  for  finishing  it ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  its  probabLs 
cost,  was  $8,000  ;\but  within  six  months  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation«  tha 
edifice  was  completed,  except  plastering ;  and  when  finished  in  a  plain,  substan* 
tial  manner,  its  whole  expense  scarcely  exceeded  $6,000.  A  similar  advance^* 
ment  was  visible  in  the  character  of  the  Institution  under  their  chargs* 
Commencing  with  a  single  instructor  and  a  limited  course  of  study,  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  single  object  for  which  the  school  was  organised,  ani 
abstaining  rigidly  from  any  enlargement  which  was  not  imperatively  demandedt 
they  found  the  number  of  teachers  increased  Ho  eight,  and  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion developed  under  their  hands,  embracing  all  the  elements  of  a  cofBop\eU9 
academical,  collegiate,  and  theological  education,  yet  preserving  an  harmonious 
unity,  and  exhibiting  in  all  its  parts  a  specific  adaptation  to  this  sacred  end — thft 
caltivatiott  of  the  ministry. 

The  organization  is  certainly  unique — strikingly  so.  Its  precise  model  is  not 
to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  any  other  school,  secular  or  religious,  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  the  Board  of  this  Society  did  not  feel  bound  by  existing  modalsu 
Their  eye  was  fixed  on  the  specific  wants  of  our  own  Zion ;  and,  while  thef 
were  not  negligent  of  the  lights  of  experience  or  uosolicitoos  to  secais  tha 
coaosels  of  the  wise,  their  measures  were  all  finally  adopted  with  ezclusifO 
reference  to  those  wants.  The  result  of  many  years'  anxious  and  pfayerfal 
deliberation,  of  very  many  distinct  and  cautious  and  (almost  invariably)  Qnaiii«> 
aDous  decisions,  is  before  us  in  the  plan  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo* 
logical  Institution ;  a  plan  so  manifestly  the  work  of  Divine  Profidencey  and  se 
aosceptible  of  justification  in  all  its  essential  feaiures,  that  we  think  none  boft 
the  aiost  unreflecting  would  condemn  it  on  the  irrelevant  gronad  of  dob* 
conformity  to  inatitutions  formed  under  different  circumstances  and  for  difiiMtal 
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ends.  And  we  trust  that  no  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
organization  will  be  permitted,  until  the  amplest  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  teat  its  efficacy. 

During  the  last  years,  we  have  to  record  no  essential  change.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  cotirse,  there  was  no  theoloffical  class  from  June, 
1833,  till  August,  1835,  and  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  availed  himself 
of  the  interim  to  visit  some  of  the  German  Universities.  He  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1835,  but  remained  at  Hamilton  only  until  the  next  summer,  when  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  he  is  now  President.  The  chair  thus  vacated,  was  filled  in 
1838  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  S.  Maginnis,  its  present  incumbent.  Dr. 
Kendrick  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  Faculty,  as  Professor  of  Syste- 
matic and  Pastoral  Theology ;  but  since  August  la^t,  to  secure  a  larger  share  of 
his  invaluable  services  in  the  office  of  Correspondnig  Secretary,  (which  he  has 
also  held  from  the  first,)  the  Board  were  obliged  to  release  him  from  active 
labors  in  the  department  of  instruction.  Professor  Whitman  resigned  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  April,  1635;  Professor  Hascall,  that  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  November  of  the  same  year ;  and  Professor  Bacon,  that  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  June,  1837.  The  first  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Thomas  J.  Conant,  who  is  spending  the 
present  year  in  Germany.  For  the  last  two,  since  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Bacon,  provision  has  been  made  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement ;  a  dis- 
tinct professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  the  English  Language  having  been  created, 
and  the  studies  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  time  being, 
assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Greek,  who  is  aided  in  his  own  department  by  a 
permanent  tutor.  In  18!)7,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  had  been  for  some  time 
seriously  felt,  a  professorship  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  was  constituted, 
to  which  Professor  Eaton  was  transferred.  Professor  Taylor  was  placed  in  fke 
Mathematical  chair;  and  the  office  which  he  previously  held,  as  Principal  of  the 
Academical  department,  was  abolished,  that  department  being  united  intimately 
with  the  Collegiate  and  Theological,  as  a  constituent  part  of  one  entire  whole, 
and  brought  under  the  action  of  a  single  system  of  instruction  and  government. 
Each  professor  has  now  the  supervision  of  that  branch  of  education  to  which  his 
professorship  belongs,  throughout  the  entire  course.  At  the  same  time,  a 
partition  was  made  of  the  professorship  of  languages  into  two ;  one  of  Greek, 
which  Professor  Kendrick  retains,  and  the  other  of  Latin,  now  held  by  Professor 
John  F.  Richardson.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  Board  appointed  Rev.  P.  B. 
Spear,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  The  present  corps  of 
instructors,  therefore,  consists  of  nine  professors,  and  one  permanent  tutor ;  and 
the  last  catalogue  of  the  Institution  reports  the  number  of  students  as  239. 

Id  the  year  1839,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  the  need  felt  by 
our  denomination  in  this  State,  of  some  provisions  for  affording  a  collegiate 
education,  under  Baptist  influences,  to  other  young  men  than  those  who  have 
the  ministry  in  view.  The  Board^elt  bound,  both  in  conscience  and  by  inclina- 
tion to  adhere  strictly  to  the  single  line  of  policy  which  they  had  pursued  from 
the  outset.  The  most  weighty  considerations  forbade  their  taking  any  step 
which  would  endanger  the  one  great  end  for  which  the  Institution  was 
established.  They  proceeded,  however,  under  a  conviction  of  duty,  to  inquire 
whether  its  privileges  might  not  be,  in  some  measure,  extended  to  another  class 
of  students,  without  jeopardy  to  higher  and  sacred  interests ;  and  they  finally 
**  Resolved,  That  the  great  object  at  which  this  Society  is  aiming  will  be  pro- 
moted by  allowing  the  Faculty,  for  the  time  being,  to  receive  into  the  CoUegiaU 
DtpartmtfU  of  the  Institution,  a  limited  number  of  young  men  who  may  not 
have  the  ministry  in  view."  This  act  was  accompanied,  not  only  by  the  usual 
restrictions  in  respect  to  age,  moral  character,  payment  in  advance,  &c.,  but 
also  by  these  provisions :  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  study 
to  favor  such  students  ;  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  number  of  those 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  that  in  no  other  way  should  the  privileges  of  the 
latter  be  abridged  by  reason  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  last  catalogue,  ont  of 
135  stadentt  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  20  are  marked  as  belonging  to  this 
dan. 
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One  principal  object  aimed  at  by  the  early  conductors  of  the  Institution,  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  Library.  Many  of  tho  first  donations  were 
received  in  books ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Annual  Report,  we  find  a  ''  List 
of  Books,  &c.,"  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Library  contained  450  volumes. 
The  Library  baa  slowly  increased,  but  still  falls  very  far  short  of  the  necessities 
of  the  school  and  the  wishes  of  its  Directors.  When  Professor  Sears  was  in 
Germany,  an  appropriation  of  $700  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a 
valuable  accession  was  made  to  its  shelves,  of  works  mostly  philological. 
Arrangements  are  making  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Professor 
Conant's  residence  in  Germany,  for  the  benefit  of  the  theological  department. 

The  gratuitous  use  of  a  Philosophical  Apparatus,  loaned  by  Honorable  John 
B.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  relieved  the  Board  from  that  pressing  claim  until  the 
last  year,  when,  on  its  removal,  a  subscription  was  offered  for  the  purchase  of 
another;  and  with  such  success,  owing  to  the  personal  exertions  of  Professor 
Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  that  one  much  superior,  and 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  present  purposes  of  the  Institution,  has  already  been 
obtained,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy,  it  was  found  that  a  large  debt  had 
been  accumulating,  to  the  extinguishment  of  which  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
have,  during  the  past  year,  been  principally  directed.  The  comparative  ease 
with  which,  in  a  time  of  almost  unexampled  pressure,  a  subscription  for  this 
purpose  has  been  obtained,  amounting  to  more  than  $20,000,  is  a  most  encour- 
aging evidence  that  the  churches  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  their  school,  and 
are  determined  to  sustain  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  more  prosperous 
times  return,  effectual  measures  will  be  taken,  in  the  language  of  the  Board, 
^to  render  it  independent  of  those  fluctuations  in  the  currency  and  commercial 
revulsions,  to  which  experience  has  taugh^  us  the  country  is  so  liable."  Afler 
the  debt  is  paid,  the  property  of  the  Society,  in  lands,  buildings,  library,  scholar- 
ships, and  subscriptions  to  the  permanent  fund,  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 
Most  of  this,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  productive.  The  endowment  of  all 
its  professorships  would  require  about  an  equal  sum. 

A  much  larger  territory  than  that  of  our  own  State,  is  at  present  dependent 
on  this  Institution  for  the  means  of  ministerial  education.  Since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  schools  at  Haddington,  Holmesburgh  and  Burlington,  the  Baptist 
Education  Societies  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  sent  hither  their 

Joung  brethren  preparing  for  the  sacred  work.  The  State  Convention  of 
lichigan,  at  its  last  session,  resolved  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  New  York 
Baptist  Education  Society,  with  a  view  to  educating  their  candidates  at  this 
Institution.  These  several  sections  of  country,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  not 
only  sustain'their  own  students,  but  do  something  more  for  the  support  of  the 
general  enterprise  in  which  they  must,  for  many  years,  have  so  large  an 
interest. 


APPEALS  TO  CONSCIOUSNESS  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  PREACHER'S 

POWER. 

[By  Mr.  Eowitr  E.  Blim.] 

Amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
common  mass  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  traveller  recognizes  them  by  the 
superior  elegance  and  grandeur  of  their  architecture,  by  the  emblematic  sculp- 
tors of  the  falling  colonnade,  or  by  the  sacred  inscription  upon  some  prostrate 
altar.  So  amid  the  desolations  that  sin  has  wrought  in  the  human  soul,  there  is 
still  moch  to  remind  us  that  it  was  originally  made  for  holy  service.  We  may 
yet  find  the  inner  sanctuary  where  the  Shekinah  was  to  dwell,  the  altar  on 
which  incense  was  to  burn,  and  many  an  utensil  evidently  formed  for  sacred  use.^ 
Often  too,  may  be  heard  sounding  through  this  ruined  temple  mysterious  voices 
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that  call  for  the  old  worship.  Notwithstanding  the  desecration  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  God  has  not  lefl  himself  without  a  witness  in  it;  he  so  formed  that  spirit 
that  it  can  find  satisfaction  only  in  truth,  appropriate  employment  only  in  right 
action.  Traces  of  this  constitutional  adaptation  of  the  soul  to  holiness  have 
survived  the  fall ;  and  when  men  turn  the  eye  inward,  they  cannot  but  discern 
them^-discern  them  they  oflen  do ;  in  hours  of  honest  self-communion  they 
feel  that  sin  is  an  unnatural  perversion  of  tlieir  powers.  Mad  love  of  evil  oiay 
make  them  at  times  insensible  of  the  fact ;  in  the  wild  sweep  of  passion  tbey 
may  disregard  the  violence  they  are  doing  themselves,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the 
storm  they  hear,  not  onjy  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  but  the  moans  of  a  lacerated 
spirit,  the  jtrrings  of  enginery  that  is  working  wrong.  He  is  a  rare  man  who 
does  not  sometimes  feel  the  insufficiency  of  sensual  good.  He  dwells  in  an 
onusual  darkness  upon  whom  there  does  not  at  times  flash  the  conviction  that 
he  was  made  for  something  better  than  sin. 

Now  this  testimony  for  holiness  against  sin,  coming  from  what  the  soul  itself 
has  felt  and  knows,  is  a  source  of  great  power  to  the  preacher.  Would  he  show 
men  the  evil  of  sin  ?  Let  him  read  his  sermon  from  the  records  of  their  espe- 
rience.  Let  him  stir  their  consciousness,  ring  in  their  ears  **  the  secrets  **  of 
their  own  '*  prison  house;"  and  he  will  "a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word" 
shall  supersede  all  argument.  Would  he  convict  of  guilt  and  lead  to  repent- 
ance ?  Instead  of  discoursing  upon  general  depravity,  or  attempting  by  long- 
drawn  logic  to  show  the  propriety  of  a  return  to  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
universal  right,  let  him  enter  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  tlie  soul,  point  to  the 
idols  there,  charge  the  man  with  the  worship  of  those  idols,  and  pronounce  upon 
that  worship  the  curse  of  God.  Consciousness  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
crime,  and  conscience  demand  repentance  as  an  imperative  duty.  On  the 
battle  ground  of  intellect  and  wit,  a  preacher  may  be  defeated.  A  stronger 
intellect  may  bear  him  down ;  keener  wit  may  turn  aside  his  weapons.  But  not 
so,  when  ho  presses  home  to  the  bosom,  enters  the  citadel,  and  takes  down 
from  the  inner  wall  the  enemy's  own  sword  and  spear,  and  turns  these  against 
him.  Not  that  such  preaching  will  secure  conversion  without  a  divine  infloence ; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  produce  conviction.  The  hearer  cannot  dispute 
the  argument,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  his  ewn  consciousness;  he 
cannot  shield  himself  from  its  force,  for  the  blow  is  from  within. 

These  appeals  to  consciousness  are  not  only  a  source  of  power  to  the  preacher 
in  the  argument  of  questions  of  truth  and  duty,  but  they  are  of  great  use  in  awa- 
kening interest  and  securing  attention.  He  who  would  catch  the  consciences  of 
men,  or  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  most  first  get  their  ear ;  not 
a  listless  hearing,  but  an  interested  attention.  Now  notliing  startles  the  mindf 
and  fixes  the  eye,  like  having  a  voice  given  to  the  whisperings  of  our  own 
hearts.  In  a  time  of  revival,  at  a  meeting  crowded  with  awakened  sinners,  a 
preacher  commenced  his  discourse  with  this  abrupt  inquiry:  **What  is  this 
murmur  I  hear  ?  '  I  wish  I  had  a  new  heart ;  (hey  tell  me  to  repent,  I  cannot 
-repent;  f  wish  they  would  tell  me  something  else  to  do.'"  These  words,  and 
the  like  that  followed,  were  simple,  yet  they  spread  over  that  assembly  the 
silence  of  the  day  of  doom,  and  heaving  breasts  and  falling  heads  testified  that 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  had  been  revealed.  There  was  no  lack  of  attention 
to  that  preacher  as  be  went  on  to  show  that  repentance  was  the  only  direction 
which  could  be  given  to  sinners.  One  who  speaks  to  the  consciousness  of  men 
will  always  be  heard.  He  may  have  *'  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  action, 
nor  utterance,"  but  if  he  can  tell  men  **  that  which  they  themselves  do  know," 
he  has  ^  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's  blood."  What  gives  the  bard  of  Avon 
such  hold  upon  men  ?  The  reader  turns  page  after  page,  and  wearies  not  of  the 
shifting  scenes.  The  judge  on  the  bench  looks  up  from  his  writings  to  hear 
something  from  Shakspeare,  and  the  rabble  of  the  street  are  silent  if  he  speak. 
His  words  sre  household  words  with  us  in  another  century,  and  are  passing  on 
to  throw  their  spell  over  distant  generations.  The  secret  is  told  in  a  word,  tie 
speaks  to  the  consciousness  of  men.  In  each  new  character  his  readers  recog- 
nise themselves.  They  suspect  Uiey  might  have  been  guilty  of  tiie  same  cnmes. 
They  think  they  are  capable  of  the  same  noble  deedr  And  they  love  to  have 
mere  of  themeelvea  uncovered  to  themaelFes. 
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So  \ong  as  s  preacher  confines  himself  to  a  sort  of  outer  world  of  thongbt, 
men  can  be  heedless;  but  it  is  not  in  them  to  be  so,  when  bis  eye  is  searching} 
and  his  tongue  declaring,  the  secrets  of  their  bosoms.  The  feelings  that  dwell 
in  the  retired  chambers  of  the  soul  are  dear  to  men,  far  more  so  than  the  notions 
that  play  around  the  head,  or  the  sentiments  that  trip  prettily  upon  the  tongue ; 
they  are  the  real  life.  Meddling  with  them  touches  men  to  the  quick.  They 
are  at  once  awake  to  know  what  is  to  be  said  and  what  to  be  done. 

Here  was  one  source  of  Christ's  power  as  a  preacher.  He  heard  thoughts  ; 
the  maledictions  of  the  smooth  faced  Pharisee,  the  cavillings  of  the  Saddncean 
skeptics,  the  excuses  of  the  indifferent — he  heard  them  all,  though  no  voice  but 
his  own  broke  the  silence  of  the  listening  crowd.  And  it  was  because  his  dis- 
courses were  such  direct  appeals  to  what  was  in  men,  their  consciousness  of 
sin  and  obligation,  that  the  multitude.  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  all,  thronged  to 
hear  him.  They  would  "come,  see  the  man  that  told  them  all  things  that  ever 
they  did."  His  words  often  filled  them  with  rage,  till  they  would  take  up  stores 
to  cast  at  him.  And  yet  they  must  hear  those  words,  they  were  so  true,  did  so 
accurately  discern  the  ^  thoughts  and  intents  of  their  hearts." 

The  preacher  has.  not  the  omniscience  of  his  Master,  yet  from  the  workings 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  from  the  nice  study  of  the  characters  of  his  hearers,  he 
may  know  what  thoughts  and  feelings  they  will  have  in  view  of  the  truth  he 
presents.  And  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  knowledge  he  may  make  e^kch  man  turn 
preacher  to  himself,  and  so  take  a  most  direct  course  to  awaken  attention  and 
convince  of  the  truth. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  ELIOT,  AND 
OF  THE  INDIANS  WHO  RECEIVED  THE  GOSPEL  BY 

HIS  LABORS. 

[By  Rot.  Marti  it  Moors,  of  Boston.] 

No  portion  of  history  is  more  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  We  cannot  indeed  boast  of  a  lon^  line  of  illustrious  an* 
cestors,  who  have  been  distinguished*  by  titles  of  nobility,  or  who  figured  io 
the  days  of  chivalry.  The  pride  of  titled  ancestry,  we  leave  to  those  who 
have  little  else  of  which  they  can  boast.  Our  ancestors  had  a  nobility,  which 
many  of  the  titled  nobility  of  Euro|)e  never  possessed.  It  was  the  nobility  of 
high  inteilectual  attainments,  of  stern  integrity,  and  devoted  piety.  They 
were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  One  of  their  own  number,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  those  days,  has  given  their  true  character.  "  God," 
said  he,  **  sifted  three  kingdoms,  that  be  might  send  over  choice  grain  into  this 
wUdemess.*'  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  these  shores  to  establish  a  church 
cm  the  primitive  foundation.  Such  men  were  Robinson,  Carver,  Bradford, 
Brewster,  end  Winslow,  the  leaders  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Of  the  same 
spirit  were  Endicott,  Higginson,  and  Skelton,  who  founded  a  plantation  at 
Natimkeage,  afterwards  called  Salem,  the  town  of  peace.  Winthrop,  Cotton, 
and  Wilson,  the  leaders  of  the  company  that  settled  aroimd  Massachusetts 
bay,  were  men  of  the  same  casL  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  Hooker,  and 
Stone,  of  Hartford,  partook  largely  of  the  same  spirit.  Men,  who  were  so 
deeply  embned  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  could  not  be  contented  to  see  the 
Ofaristian  religion  confined  to  their  own  infant  settlements.  The  spirit  of  de- 
TOted  Christianity  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  spirit  of  missions.  They  looked 
upon  the  poor  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  with  compassion. 
They  viewed  them,  as  among  thai  number  whom  Christ  had  died  to  redeem, 
and  to  whom  he  had  commanded  them  to  preach  the  gospel.    Their  sense  of 
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duty  did  not  permit  them  to  remain  inactive.  The  Mayhews,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Bourne,  of  Plymouth  colony,  labored  successfully  among  these 
untutored  sons  of  the  forest. 

But  the  most  laborious  and  successful  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  eariy 
days  of  New  England,  was  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  first  minister  of  Roxbury. 
He  is  commonly  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Mr.  Eliot 
was  born  at  Nusiu,  Essex  county,  England,  in  1604.  He  received  a  strictly 
religious  education,  such  as  the  Puritans  uniformly  gave  their  children.  He 
was  in  after  life  grateful  to  his  parents  for  their  care  of  his  education.  They 
trained  him  up  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  when  he  was  old,  be 
did  not  depart  therefrom.  **  I  do  see,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  a  great  favor  of 
God  that  my  early  years  were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God,  the  word,  and 
prayer.''  After  he  left  the  university,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  During  this  period,  he  sat  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  afterwards  founded  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  Hooker 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  came  over 
to  America  in  IG31,  and  was  settled  at  Roxbury  in  1632.  The  church  in 
Boston  was  desirous  to  secure  his  services ;  but  he  had  engaged  himself  to  the 
company  that  came  over  with  him,  who  formed  the  settlement  at  Roxbury.  A 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  pledged  before  he  left  England,  came  over  the 
following  year,  and  became  his  wife.  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  miasionary 
work  until  he  had  been  located  a  number  of  years,  at  Roxbury. 

Eliot  commenced  the  study  of  the  Indian  language,  when  he  was  forty-two 
years  old.  It  was  an  unwritten  language,  attended  with  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  One  word,  for  example,  was  expressed  by  thirty-two,  and  another 
by  forty-three  letters.  He  took  a  young  Indian  into  his  family,  and  by  constant 
conversation,  acquired  the  words,  one  by  one,  so  that  he  reduced  this  spoken 
to  a  written  language.  At  the  close  of  his  Indian  Grammar,  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence :  "  Prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do 
any  thing."  He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work  by  the  neighboring  min- 
isters. They  often  supplied  his  pulpit  while  be  was  absent  preaching  among 
the  natives.  The  Indians  among  whom  Eliot  labored,  had  a  general  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  Spirit,  who  created  all  things.  They  bad  also  some 
vague  traditions  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  flood,  &c  Their 
Powows,  or  priests,  had  an  entire  control  over  them.  If  they  were  sick,  they 
resorted  to  the  Powow  to  drive  away  the  disease.  They  supposed  that  he,  by 
performing  certain  incantations,  could  remove  diseases,  or  deprive  an  individual 
of  life.  The  first  formal  interview  that  Eliot  had  with  the  Indians,  was  at 
Nonantum,  in  the  east  part  of  Newton.  The  following  is  an  account  of  this 
interview,  in  his  own  words. 

^*  A  little  before  we  came  to  the  wigwam,  five  or  six  of  the  chief  men  of 
them  met  us  with  English  salutations,  bidding  us  much  welcome.  Leading  us 
into  the  principal  wigwam  belonging  to  Wabau,  we  found  many  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  together  from  all  quarters,  having  been  exhorted  thereto 
by  Waban,  their  chief  minister  of  justice  among  them ;  who  himself  gave 
more  hope  of  serious  respect  of  the  things  of  God,  than  any  I  have  yet  known 
of  that  forlorn  generation.  Being  all  there  assembled,  we  began  with  prayer, 
which  was  now  in  English,  we  being  not  so  acquainted  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, as  to  express  our  hearts  therein  before  God,  or  them.  When  prayer 
was  ended,  it  was  an  affecting,  yet  glorious  spectacle,  to  see  a  company  of 
perishing,  forlorn  outcasts,  diligently  attending  to  the  words  of  salvation  then 
delivered,  and  professing  that  they  understood  all  that  bad  been  taught  them 
in  their  own  tongue.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  sermon  was  con- 
tinued ;  wherein  one  of  our  company  ran  through  all  the  principal  matters  of 
religion ;  beginning  fii*^t  with  the  repetition  of  the  commandments,  and  the 
brief  explication  of  them  ;  then  showing  the  curse  and  dreadful  wrath  of  God 
against  all  who  break  them,  or  the  least  of  them  ;  and  so  applying  the  whole 
unto  the  Indians  then  present,  with  much  affection.  He  then  preached  Jesus 
Christ  unto  them  as  the  only  means  of  recovery  from  sin,  wrath,  and  eternal 
death  ;  he  explained  unto  them  who  Christ  was,  and  whither  he  is  gone,  and 
how  he  will,  one  day,  come  to  judge  the  world.     He  spake  to  them  of  the 
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blessed  state  of  all  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  know  him  feelingly; 
and  he  spake  to  them  also,  observing  his  own  method,  as  he  was  most  fit  to 
edify  them,  concerning  the  creation  an^l  fall  of  man — the  greatness  of  God — 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell,  and  then  urging  them  to  repentance 
for  every  known  sin  wherein  they  live.  On  many  things  of  the  like  nature 
be  discoursed ;  not  meddling  with  matters  more  difficult,  until  they  had  tasted 
more  familiar  and  plainer  truths.  Having  thus  in  a  set  discourse  familiarly 
opened  the  principal  matters  of  salvation  to  them,  we  next  proposed  certain 
questions  to  them  to  see  what  they  would  say  to  them,  so  that  we  by  a  variety 
of  means,  instructed  them  in  things  of  religion.  Hut  before  we  did  this,  we 
asked  them  if  they  had  understood  all  that  had  been  spoken ;  and  whether  all 
in  the  wigwam  had  understood,  or  only  some  few.  They  answered  to  this 
question  with  a  multitude  of  voices,  that  they  all  of  them  understood  all  that 
had  been  spoken  unto  them. 

**  We  then  gave  liberty  for  them  to  ask  questions.  One  asked,  '  How  may 
we  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ.'  We  answered,  that  if  they  were  able  to  read 
our  Bible,  the  book  of  God,  therein  they  would  see  clearly  who  Jesus  Christ 
was.  But'  since  they  could  not  read  that  book,  we  wished  them  to  meditate  on 
what  they  had  heard  out  of  God's  book  ;  and  to  do  this  much  and  x>flen,  both 
when  they  lay  down  in  their  wigwams,  and  when  they  rose  up  and  went  into 
their  fields  and  woods>  so  God  would  touch  them.  And  especially  if  they 
used  a  third  help  which  was  prayer  to  God  ;  we  told  them  that  although  they 
could *not  make  long  prayers  as  we  English  could,  yet  if  they  did  but  sigh  and 
cry,  and  say  thus — ^  Lordy  make  me  to  know  Jesua  Ckrist,  for  I  know  him  not ; ' 
and  if  they  did  so  again  and  again  in  their  hearts,  that  God  would  teach  them 
to  know  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  is  a  God  that  will  be  found  of  them  that  seek 
him  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  he  hears  the  prayers  of  all  men,  English  as 
well  as  Indians ;  that  Englishmen  themselves  did  by  this  means  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  advised  them,  as  a  further  help,  to  confess 
their  sins  and  ignorance  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  how  justly  God  might 
deny  them  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  their  sins.  One  of  them 
afler  this  manner  replied  to  us :  That  he  was  a  little  while  since  praying  in  his 
wigwam  unto  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  would  give  to  him  a  good  heart ;  and 
that  while  he  was  praying,  one  of  his  fellow  Indians  interrupted  him  and  told 
bim  that  he  prayed  in  vain,  because  that  Jesus  Christ  understood  not  what 
Indians  speak  in  prayers ;  because  he  had  been  used  to  hear  Englishmen  pray, 
and  so  could  well  enough  understand  them)  but  with  Indian  language  in 
prayer  he  thought  that  he  was  not  acquainted — was  a  stranger  to  it,  and  there- 
fore could  not  understand  it.  His  question,  therefore,  was,  *  Whether  Jesus 
Christ  did  understand  Indians'  prayers  ? '  To  this  question,  sounding  just  like 
themselves,  we  studied  to  give  as  familiar  an  answer  as  we  could.  Our  answer 
was  summarily  this,  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  by  him,  made  all  things,  not 
only  English,  but  Indian  men ;  and  if  he  made  them  both,  then  he  knew  all 
that  was  in  man  and  came  from  man,  all  his  desires,  and  all  his  thoughts,  and 
all  his  speeches,  and  his  prayers;  and  if  he  made  Indian  men,  then  he  knows 
Indian  men's  prayers  also.  We  bade  them  look  upon  that  Indian  basket  that 
was  before  them — there  were  black  and  white  straws  and  many  other  things 
of  which  they  made  it ;  now  though  others  did  not  know  what  those  things 
were,  who  made  not  the  basket,  yet  he  that  made  it  must  needs  tell  all  the 
things  in  it ;  so  we  said  it  was  here. 

**Another  proposed  this  question,  aHer  this  manner,  *  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  at  any  time  so  ignorant  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  themselves  ? ' 
When  we  perceived  the  root  and  reach  of  this  question,  we  gave  them  this 
answer:  That  there  were  two  sorts  of  Englishmen  ;  some  are  bad  and  nau^ty 
and  live  wickedly,  and  this  kind  of  Englishmen,  we  told  them,  were  m  a 
manner  as  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Indians  now  are ;  but  there  are  a 
second  sort  of  Englishmen,  who  although  for  a  time  they  live  wickedly  also, 
like  other  profane  and  wicked  Englishmen,  yet  repenting  of  their  sins,  and 
seeking  aAer  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  good  men  now,  and  know  Christ, 
and  love  Christ,  and  pray  to  Christ,  and  are  thankful  for  all  that  they  have  to 
CSfarist,  and  shall  at  last,  when  they  die,  go  up  to  heaven  to  Christ ;  and  w% 
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tdd  tbeni  that  all  these  were  once  so  ignoniDt  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  ibt 
Indians  are;  but  by  seeking  to  him,  by  reading  hia  book,  and  heariii|(  his 
word,  and  praying  to  him,  they  now  know  Jesua  Christ  Just  so  shall  the 
Indians  know  him  if  they  seek  him  also,  although  at  the  present,  they  be  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  him. 

**  After  some  other  questions  respecting  the  commandments,  one  of  them 
asked, '  How  is  all  the  world  become  so  full  of  people,  if  thpy  were  all  once 
drowned  in  the  flood  ? '  We  told  them  at  large,  the  story  and  cause  of  Noah's 
preservation  in  the  ark,  and  so  their  questioning  ended." 

Mr.  Eliot  then  asked  them  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  God ;  and  if  they 
could  not  see  him,  whether  they  were  not  tempted  to  think  that  there  was  no 
God  ?  **  Some  of  them  replied  thus :  That  they  did  indeed  desire  to  see  him, 
if  It  could  be ;  but  tliey  had  heard  from  us  that  it  could  not,  and  they  did 
believe  it,  though  their  eyes  could  not  see  him,  yet  he  was  to  be  seen  with  their 
soul  within.  Hereupon  we  sought  to  confirm  them  the  more,  and  asked  them. 
If  they  saw  a  great  wigwam,  or  a  great  house,  would  they  think  that  the 
racoons,  or  the  foxes,  built  it,  that  had  no  wisdom  ;  or  would  they  think  that  it 
made  itself;  or  that  no  wise  workman  made  it,  because  they  could  not  see  him 
that  made  it.  No,  they  would  believe  that  some  wise  workman  made  it, 
though  they  could  not  see  him ;  so  should  they  believe  concerning  God,  when 
they  looked  up  to  heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  saw  the  great  house 
that  he  had  made ;  though  they  do  not  see  him  with  their  eyes,  yet  they  have 
ffood  cause  to  believe  with  their  souls,  that  a  wise  God,  a  great  God  made  iu 
We  knew  that  a  great  block  in  way  of  their  believing,  was,  that  there  should 
be  hut  one  God,  and  yet  this  one  Qod  in  many  places ;  therefore  we  asked 
them,  whether  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  them,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
God,  and  yet  this  one  God  be  in  Massachusetts,  at  Connecticut,  at  Quinipiack, 
in  old  England,  in  this  wigwam,  and  in  the  next,  and  every  where  ?  Their 
answer  was,  by  one  most  sober  among  them,  that  indeed  it  was  strange,  as 
every  thing  else  which  they  had  heard  preached  was  strange  also ;  and  they 
were  wonderful  things,  that  they  never  heard  of  before  ;  but  yet  they  thought 
that  they  might  be  true,  and  God  was  so  big  tvtry  whtrt;  whereupon  we 
further  illustrated  what  we  said,  by  wishing  them  to  consider  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  which  though  it  be  but  a  creature  made  by  God,  yet  the  same  which 
was  in  this  wigwam,  was  in  the  next  also,  and  the  same  light  which  was  here 
in  Massachusetts  was  at  Quinipiack  also,  and  in  old  England  also,  and  every 
where  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  much  more  was  it  so  concerning  God. 

^  After  three  hours'  time  thus  spent  with  them,  we  asked  tliem  if  they  were 
not  weary,  and  they  answered,  no.  But  we  resolved  to  leave  them  with  an 
appetite." 

A  short  time  after,  when  Eliot  visited  them  again,  an  aged  Indian  came  to 
him  to  know  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  one  so  near  death  to  repent,  er 
Seek  the  Lord  ?  Another  asked  how  the  English  came  to  difier  so  much  fitun 
the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  they  all  had  at 
the  first  but  one  father.  They  asked  many  other  questions  like  these.  Divine 
truth  took  hold  of  their  hearts.  Many  v^ere  heard  weeping  and  praying,  and 
others  could  not  sleep,  but  conversed  most  of  the  night  on  these  things.  The 
Indians  grew  very  inquisitive  after  knowledge  in  things  both  divine  and  human. 
One  of  them  meeting  an  ignorant  Englishman,  who  he  thought  must  know 
more  than  himself,  asked  him,  "  What  were  the  first  beginnings  of  a  com- 
monwealth ?"  The  Englishman,  being  ashamed  to  let  the  Indian  know  that 
be  did  not  understand  the  afikirs  of  government,  answered,  **  That  the  first 
principle  of  a  commonwealth  was  satt,  for"  saith  be,  ''by  means  of  salt,  we  can 
keep  our  flesh  atid  fish  to  have  it  ready  when  we  need  it ;  whereas  you  loose 
much  for  the  want  of  it.  A  second  principle  is  iron,  for  thereby  we  fell  trees, 
build  houses,  till  our  lands,  &c.  A  third  is  ships  by  whic^  we  carry  forth  such 
commodities  as  we  have  to  spare,  and  fetch  in  such  as  we  need,  as  cloth, 
Wiaes,  ^c."  <<  Alas! "  saith  the  Indian,  "I  fear  then  that  we  shall  never  he  a 
commonwealth,  for  we  can  neither  make  salt,  iron,  nor  ships.'' 

Eliot  sought  to  civilize  as  well  as  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  He  had  no 
tepe  of  permanently  benefitting  them,  unless  they  had  settled  habirarionm 
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Without  this  state  of  tilings,  they  could  not  be  brought  steadily  under  tbf 
influence  of  divine  truth.  He  selected  a  tract  of  laud  in  the  east  part  of 
Newton^  and  called  it  Nonantum,  which  in  their  tongue  signified  **  rejoioing-" 
This  and  other  sitnilur  SKttlements  that  were  afterwards  ibrmed,  were  de- 
nominated ^^praying  lourn^."  The  settlement  at  Nouantum  was  begun  in  1646. 
Ic  was  removed  to  Natick  in  ](i51.  Eliot  formed  fourteen  praying  towns  in 
Manachusetts.  Natick  still  retains  its  original  name.  Nashobah  is  now  called 
Littleton  ;  Punkapag,  Stoughton  ;  Maasanamissit,  Grafton ;  Okommakamesaifii 
Marlborough  ;  Wamixit,  Tewksbury ;  Magunkaquog,  Hopkinton ;  MancbagQi 
Oxford ;  Chabanakocumwomum,  Dudley ;  Manexit,  north  part  of  Woodstock } 
Quintisset,  south  part  of  Woodstock ;  Wabquisset,  south-eaat  part  of  Woodstock. 

Philip*8  war  produced  a  disastrous  eflect  upon  these  praying  towns.  H« 
formed  a  confederacy  among  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  tbf) 
English.  He  used  every  possible  art  to  draw  the  praying  Indians  into  this 
league.  The  English  on  the  other  hand  feared  that  they  would  turn  traitors. 
The  praying  Indians  stood  between  two  fires.  Both  parties  needed  their  as- 
sistance, and  neither  of  them  dared  trust  them.  The  number  of  praying 
Indtaos  was  about  3,000.  The  whole  number  of  English  was  about  20,00(k 
Philip's  confederacy  probably  numbered  less.  It  was  quite  an  object  with  botb 
parties,  who  were  nearly  balanced,  to  secure  the  praying  Indians.  The  English 
were  so  fearful  of  them  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  they  dared 
not  take  them  to  the  war.  The  General  Court  finally  removed  them  to  Deer 
Mand  in  Boston  harbor.  In  December,  1675,  Gen.  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot 
visited  them.  ^*  I  observed  in  all  my  visit  to  them,"  says  Gookin,  ^  that  they 
carried  themselves  patiently,  humbly  and  piously,  without  murmuring  or  com* 
plaining  against  the  English. for  their  sufferings,  (which  were  not  few,)  for  thejr 
chiefly  lived  upon  clams  and  shell  fish,  that  they  digged  out  of  the  sand  at  low 
water.  The  Island  was  bleak  and  cold ;  their  wigwams  were  poor  and  mean ; 
their  clothes  few  and  thin.  Some  little  corn  they  had  of  their  own,  which  tbf 
Court  ordered  to  be  fetched  from  their  plantations,  and  conveyed  to  them  by 
little  and  little ;  also  a  boat  and  man  was  appointed  to  look  after  them.  I  may 
say  in  the  words  of  truth  that  there  appeared  much  of  practical  Christianity 
in  this  time  of  their  trial.*'  One  of  their  number  thus  bewailed  his  oonditioii 
to  Mr.  Eliot.  ^  Oh  sir,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  greatly  distressed,  this  day,  on  every 
side  ;  the  English  have  taken  away  some  of  my  estate,  my  com,  my  cattle,  my 
plough,  cart,  chain,  and  other  goods.  The  enemy  Indians  have  taken  part  <Mf 
what  I  had  ;  and  the  wicked  Indians  mock  and  scoflfat  me,  saying,  'now  what 
is  come  of  your  praying  to  God  ?'  The  English  also  censure  me  and  say,  I 
am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress  I  have  no  where  to  look  but  up  to  God  in  the 
heavens  to  help  me.  Now  my  dear  wife  and  eldest  son,  (through  the  English 
threatening,)  run  away,  and  I  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food  ; 
also  my  aged  mother  is  lost,  and  all  this  doth  aggravate  my  grief  Yet  I  desire 
to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  alone  is  help.^  Being  asked 
whether  he  had  not  assisted  the  enemy  in  their  wars  when  he  was  aroongit 
them,  he  answered,  '*  I  never  joined  with  them  against  the  English.  Indeed 
they  often  solicited  me,  but  I  utterly  denied  and  refused  them.  I  thought 
within  myself,  it  is  better  to  die  than  fight  against  the  church  of  Christ.'* 
After  the  war  had  raged  a  while,  the  minds  of  the  English  were  softened 
towards  them.  They  let  them  go  forth  to  the  war  under  the  command  of 
English  officers.  General  Gookin  says  that  they  took  and  destroyed  not  leap 
than  four  hundred  of  Philip's  men. 

In  1686,  a  Mr.  John  Dunton,  an  English  bookseller,  visited  Natick,  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  praying  Indians.  At  one  time  the  church  in  Natick 
contained  between  sixty  and  seventy  members.  He  went  out  with  a  party  to 
attend  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's  lectures.  **  We  had,"  said  he,  "about  twenty  miles  to 
Natick,  where  the  best  accommodations  we  could  meet  with,  were  very  coarsa. 
We  ty'd  up  our  horses  in  two  old  barns,  that  were  almost  laid  in  ruins.  But 
^ere  was  no  place  where  we  could  bestow  ourselves,  unless  upon  the  green 
sward,  till  the  lecture  began.  While  we  were  making  discoveries  around  the 
Indian  village,  we  were  informed  that  the  Sachem,  or  the  Iiulian  King  and 
hifl  Queen  were  there.    The  place,  it  is  true,  did  ftot  look  like  the  royal  mdk 
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dence,  however  we  could  easily  believe  the  report,  and  went  immediately  to 
visit  their  King  and  Queen  ;  and  here  my  courage  did  not  fail  me,  for  1  0te}it 
up  and  kissed  the  Indian  Queen,  making  her  two  very  low  bows,  which  she 
returned  very  civilly.  The  Sachem  was  very  tall  and  well  limbed  ;  but  bad 
no  beard,  and  a  sort  of  horse  face.  The  Queen  was  very  well  shaped,  and  her 
features  might  pass  very  well.  She  had  eyes  black  as  jet,  and  teeth  white  as 
ivory  ;  her  hair  was  very  black  and  long ;  she  was  considerably  up  in  years. 
Her  dress  was  peculiar.  She  had  sleeves  of  moose  skin,  very  finely  dressed, 
and  drawn  with  lines  of  various  colors,  in  arratic  work,  and  her  buskins  were 
of  the  same  sort ;  her  mantle  was  of  fine  blue  cloth,  but  very  short  and  ty'd 
about  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  middle  with  a  zone,  curiously  wrought  with 
white  and  blue  beads  into  pretty  figures ;  her  bracelets  and  necklace  were  of 
the  same  sort  of  beads,  and  she  had  a  little  tablet  upon  her  breast  very  finely 
decked  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Her  hair  was  combed  back  and  tied 
up  with  a  border  which  was  neatly  worked  with  gold  and  silver." 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  some  anecdotes  respecting  individuals, 
which  exhibit  the  shrewdness  of  the  Indian  character.  Waban,  at  whose 
wigwam  at  Nonantum  Mr.  Eltot  began  to  preach,  was  commissioned  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Instead  of  having  a  long  warrant,  needlessly  multiplying 
words,  as  legal  instruments  do  at  the  present  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  issue 
bis  precepts  in  a  very  laconic  form.  When  he  directed  his  warrant  to  the 
constable,  he  simply  wrote — ^'  Quick  you  catch  um,  fast  you  hold  um,  and 
bring  um  before  me.  Justice  Waban.''  On  another  occasion  a  young  Justice 
asked  him  what  he  should  do  with  Indians  afler  they  had  had  a  drunken  fight, 
and  entered  a  complaint  against  any  of  their  number  ?  His  reply  was,  *<  Whip 
iim  plaintiff,  whip  defendant,  and  whip  um  witnesses.'* 

Mr.  EKot  translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Indians.  He  was  often 
troubled  to  find  words  in  the  Indian  language,  owing  to  its  poverty,  to  express 
the  precise  meaning.  In  translating  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  where  the 
niother  of  Sisera  is  represented  as  looking  through  the  lattice  to  see  her  son  re- 
turn from  the  battle,  he  was  at  a  great  loss  for  an  Indian  word  to  express  lattice; 
as  they  lived  in  wigwams,  and  bad  nothing  about  them  that  answered  to  this 
term.  He  called  an  Indian  and  described  to  him  a  lattice,  as  a  wicker  work, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  word  there  was  in  their  language  that  would  convey 
the  idea.  The  Indian  could  think  of  nothing  but  an  eel-pot.  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  through  an  eel-pot.  He  found  that  this  word  would  not  do ;  but 
what  word  he  substituted  I  do  not  know.* 

*  £^oroe  faeti  rMpeetinji  **EUot^<  Indian  Bible,"  were  published  not  long  ago  in  the  Boston  Beoorder, 
whieb  it  mav  be  inlereiling  for  the  reader  to  refer  to  in  this  connection. 

Eliot's  Bible  was  printed  in  Cambridge,  in  1663,  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduko  Johnson,  nnder  tbe 
immediate  patronage  of  the  i'ocietv,  which  had  bc^en  Formed  in  Enjfland,  for  the  propagation  of  the  goepel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  Englunt),  rommonly  called  *'  the  Corp<iralii>n."  Juhn«on  was  sent  ovitr  fiom 
£ngland  by  the  Corporation  for  the  exprona  purpoAo  of  assisting  in  this  great  work.  Green  bad  been 
connected  with  the  press  almost  over  since  it  wns  first  estnbliithed  in  Cambridge.  The  Corporation,  at 
flrat,  had  their  printing  done  in  England,  but  when  Eliot  had  trannlated  his  Catechism,  &c.  and  eTentually 
the  Bible,  into  the  Indian  language,  it  became  ncc«>Bsnry  that  the  printing  should  be  done  heie.t  The  first 
materials  for  the  work  arrived  m  1655.  In  1658,  it  seoma  by  the  following  record,  Gieen  petitioned, 
through  the  General  Court,  for  more  lypes  : — 

*' At  a  General  Court  holiien  at  Boston,  19th  of  May,  1C58;  in  answer  to  the  Peticon  of  Samuel  Green. 
printer  at  Cambridge,  The  Court  Judith  it  melo  to  commond  the  consi(!eration  to  the  Commtsaioners  of 
the  anited  colonies  at  their  next  meeting,  that  so  if  they  see  meete  they  may  write  to  the  Corporation  in 
Encland  for  th«  procuring  of  3U  [loonds  worth  more  of  letters  for  the  vse  o(  the  Indian  Colledg." 

What  is  hero  called  the  Indian  College,  was  the  building  use*!  for  the  printing  office.  It  had  been 
•rected  by  the  Corporation^  and  designed  as  a  college  for  Indian  youth;  but  was  af\erwrards  token  for  a 
printing  office.  The  printing  of  the  Indian  Bible  was  considered — as  it  would  be  indeed  at  this  day — a 
work  ol  great  magnitude.  It  excited  the  attention  of  the  nubility  in  England,  and  the  press  of  Harvard 
College  wcame  famous  in  consequence  of  it.  Two  editions  of  the  Bible  were  printed.  The  first  in  1613, 
whioh  consisted  of  1,000  copies  I'he  whole  cost  of  the  edition,  including  500  extra  copies  of  the  Nevr 
Testament,  and  also  an  edition  of  Baxter's  Call,  thn  Psalter,  and  two  editions  of  Eliot's  Catechism,  all 
in  tbe  Indian  Inncuase,  was  about  1,900/  sterling.  The  second  edition  of  the  Bible  of  S,000  copies, 
was  completed  in  16iM),  and  cost  considerably  less  than  tbe  first.  Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  hia  salary 
towards  it. 

The  Bible  was  printed  in  quarto,  on  paper  of  the  pot  size.  It  had  marginal  notes,  ond  contained  an 
Indian  translation  of  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psnims.  Th"  title  was  as  follows :—"  Th<f  Holy 
Bible:  eontaining  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Transluted  into  the  Indian  language,  and  ordered  to 
■be  printed  by  tbe  Commisaionera  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New  England,  at  tbe  charge  and  with  the 

t  Than  wss  an  lodlaa  who  had  been  iostmeted  st  th«  Charity  School  In  Cambrldgs,  to  read  and  vrllo  (ha  Borllsb  laagnage, 
who  iweaois  •  priater,  and  was  called  by  (hs  Dame  of  James  Printer.  He  anwed  lo  printiog  ths  Indian  Bihlo.  w  ttkia  Iks  laai 
kalf  saatoiy  soass  of  hii  dssssndaats  waio  IMog  in  Qrafioii. 
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A  few  of  Eliot's  converts  entered  Harvard  College.  A  brick  building  was 
erected  for  their  particular  accommodation.  Only  one  or  two  ever  completed 
their  collegiate  course. 

The  work  of  converting  the  Indians  was  opposed,  both  by  the  Powows  and 
Sachems.  The  people  stood  in  awe  of  the  Sachems.  Hiacoomes,  a  convert 
of  the  Mayhews  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  defied  the  power  of  the  Powows.  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  assembly  on  the  island,  the  power  of  the  Powows  was 
detnted.  One  called  out,  '*  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  the  power  of  the 
Powows  ? "  The  Powows  were  enraged  with  the  praying  Indians,  and 
threatened  them  with  immediate  death ;  but  Hiacooroes  challenged  them  to  do 
their  worst  ^  Let  all  the  Powows  on  the  island  come  together,  I  will  venture 
myself  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Let  them  use  all  their  witchcrafls,  with  the 
Leip  of  Grod,  I  will  tread  upon  them  all."  The  heathen  Indians  were  aston- 
ished at  the  boldness  of  Iliacoomes.  But  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  nigh 
bim,  and  they  concluded  that  the  God  of  the  English  was  superior  to  the  god 
of  the  Powows.  The  gospel  destroyed  the  tyrrany  that  the^ Sachems  were 
accustomed  to  exercise  over  the  common  people.  Hence  they  were  all  united 
in  opposing  its  introduction.  After  a  public  lecture,  a  Sachem  used  threatening 
and  insulting  language,  and  told  Eliot  that  all  the  Sachems  in  the  country 
"were  opposed  to  the  work.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  **  I  was  alone  and  not  any  Englishman  with  me ;  but  it  pleased  God  to 
raise  up  my  spirits ;  not  to  a  passion,  but  to  a  bold  resolution,  so  that  I  told 
him  it  was  God's  work  in  which  I  was  engaged ;  that  He  was  with  me,  and 
tliat  I  feared  not  him,  nor  all  the  Sachems  in  tlie  country ;  and  that  I  was 
resolved  to  go  on,  do  what  they  might."  This  bold  reply  caused  the  Sachem 
to  quail  before  the  man  of  God. 

King  Philip  felt  the  same  hostility.  Afler  Mr.  Eliot  had  presented  to  him 
the  great  truths  of  thcgospel,  he  took  hold  of  a  button  on  Mr.  Eliot's  coat,  and 
said,  '*  I  care  for  the  gosfiel  just  as  much  as  I  cnre  for  that  button." 

The  life  of  a  missionary  is  not  one  of  luxury  and  ease,  but  of  toil  and  triaL 
He  needs  much  of  the  spirit  of  Him  that  endured  great  contradiction  of 

eoDMOt  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  the  Propagation  of  tlio  Gonpel  amongst  the  lodiani  in  New 
Eofiand.*'  The  title  in  the  Indian  langnige  ia  as  folluwg:— *'  Mamusse  VVunnectupanatamwe  Up-Biblum 
Goo  naoposwce  i\ukl(oiic-Te»tHineiit  kah  wnnk  Wuiiku-Ti!«tament.  Ncqnosihiniiumu^  naahpe  Wuttin- 
neumak  Christ  noh  aaooweiit  John  Eliot     Nahohtoeuunlehotoo  Printewoomuk.    Cambridco:  Prtnteuoop 


hpe  Samuel  Green  kah  Marmnduke  Johnson/' 


It  IS  imposKibie  at  this  day  to  form  any  conception  of  the  labor  and  pationt  industry  which  this  work 
most  have  cost  Mr.  Bliot.  To  reduce  to  wriiin;;  the  lude  language  of  the  Indians,  to  translate  Into  it  tbo 
whole  Bible,  and  then  to  sMperimend  the  printing  by  iwrsons  unacquainted  with  the  language;  and  al| 
this  in  the  midst  of  unremitted  efforts  to  bring  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  addition 
to  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rnxbury — was  an  undertaking  which  might  well  hare  tired  tiMt 
■trongest  hand,  and  discouraged  the  stouteit  hpart.f  It  is  a  striking  illuiiration  of  the  mutahiUly  of 
buman  aflTairs,  that  a  bitok  thus  lahorionsly  prepared,  for  enlightuning  a  people  then  numerous,  is  now,  in 
lese  than  two  centuries,  a  scaled  book — the  nice  of  bflngs  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  It  entirely 
extinct,  and  proiwlily  not  a  persim  on  earth  can  read  it.  ' 

The  Indian  Uiblo  was  d«>dicot(!d  to  King  Charle«  the  Second,  who  had  encouraged  the  undertakiof .  Tlio 
following  extracts, from  the  drdication,  will  inlen^si  the  ruriona  rpaditr: — 

**^Most  Dread  Sovfraign.—We  are  holil  to  Present  to  Yi»ur  Majp^iiy  the  WHOLE  BIBLE,  Tranalatad 
into  the  Languago  of  tbo  Natives  of  this  country,  by  jf  Painful  Labourer  in  that  Work,  and  now  PriiUf 
ed  and  FinUkedj  by  means  of  the  Pious  Beneficence  of  Your  Majesities  Sub|ectH  in  England:  which  also 
by  Your  Special  Favour  hath  been  continupil  and  confirmed  to  the  intended  (J««e  and  Advancement  of  to 
Great  and  GomI  a  Work,  as  is  iho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  these  poor  Barbarian*  in  tbti  (Ere-while) 
CJoknown  World." 

*•  And  thnush  there  he  in  this  Western  World  many  culoniet  of  othf?r  Eoropean  nations,  yet  we  hiimhiv 
conceive  no  Prirtce  hath  had  a  return  of  such  a  Work  as  this.  The  Southern  colonies  uf  the  ^siura 
•ATaCiem  have  sent  home  fiom  this  American  Continent,  much  Gold  and  Silver,  as  thn  Fruit  and  End  of 
their  Discoveries  and  Transplantations :  That  (we  confons)  t«  a  srnfpo  commodity  in  this  colder  climat*. 
Rat  (suitable  to  the  Ends  of^  our  Undertaking)  wo  preHont  this  Fiuil  of  our  poor  Endeavors  to  Plant  and 
Propagate  thn  Gospel  here  j  which  upon  a  true  account,  is  as  much  better  than  Gold,  as  the  Bouls  of  hmd 
are  worth  more  than  the  whole  World.  This  is  a  nobler  Fruit  (and  indeed  in  the  Counsels  of  All-Dia- 
posing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  End)  of  Cnlumbug  bis  Adventure.  And  though  b^  his  Brother's 
being  hindred  f^rom  a  seasonable  Application,  your  Famous  Predecessour  and  Ancestor,  King  Henry  iIm 
Seventh,  missed  of  Ixjing  solo  Owner  of  that  first  Discovery,  and  of  the  Riches  thereof}  vet  If  the 
Honour  of  first  Piacovoring  the  True  and  Saving  Knowledge  of  the  Gospel  unto  the  poor  Americana,  and 
of  Enacting  the  Kingilomc  of  JE8US  ('IIRIST  among  them,  bo  Reserved  for,  and  do  Redound  onto  your 
Majesty,  and  the  English  Nation,  After-a^'es  will  not  reckon  this  Iiiferiour  to  the  other.  Religion  is  the 
End  and  GUiry  of  Mankinde.  And  as  it  w.!S  tbo  Profe^aed  End  of  this  I'lnntation,  so  we  desire  ever  to 
keep  it  in  our  Eye  ai«  our  main  design  (l)oth  as  to  ourselves  and  the  Mativos  about  ni)  and  that  our 
Pfodaets  may  be  answerable  thereunto." 

t  Tteie  is  •  tndliion^wUch  vs  believe  has  the  aotbotlty  of  Mather's  Magoalla— that  Mx,  EUot  wrote  lb«  whale  of  hb 
iVitheMpeo.  ,  .    , 
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iiiniieFB,  and  came  not  tp  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  He  is  called  to 
practice  great  self-denia].  Kliot  thus  describes  his  own  personal  hardships  on 
one  occasion.  *'  I  was  not  dry,  night  nor  day,  from  tlie  third  day  to  the  sixth ; 
but  BO  traveiied,  and  at  night  I  pull  off  my  hoots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on 
with  them  again,  and  so  continue,  yet  God  iielped.  1  considered  that  word 
H  Timothy  2,  3.  Endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  times  of  Eliot  there  was  no  Missionary  Herald,  or  other  magazine, 
through  which  he  could  communicate  the  results  of  his  labors.  He  sent  over 
to  England  an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  there  were 
affected.  8ir  Robert  Boyle  and  his  friends  formed  an  association  to  aaaiat  Mr. 
Eliot,  which  defrayed  the  expense  of  publishing  two  editions  of  his  Bible. 

Eliot  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  He  brought  forth  fruit  in 
liis  old  age.  Afler  he  was  unable  to  preach  publicly,  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  negroes,  at  his  own  house.  Cotton  Mather  applies  the 
words  of  Polycarp  to  Eliot.  These  eighty-six  years,  said  the  holy  man,  have 
I  served  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  has  been  such  a  good  master  unto  me 
all  the  while,  that  I  will  not  now  forsake  him.  Eliot's  last  words  were,  **  WeU 
^me  joy  ;**  and  he  departed  calling  upon  the  by-standers,  ^Pray,  prsy,  pray." 

Mather  applies  to  his  death,  what  he  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  death 
o€  others.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  pious  men,  and  asked  what  shall 
we  do  ?  he  would  answer,  **  Well,  hut  God  lives !  Christ  lives !  the  Saviour  of 
New  England  yet  lives !  and  he  will  reign  till  all  his  enemies  are  made  his 
ibotstool." 

I  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  noticing  some  of  the  leading 
traits  in  Eliot's  character.  Eliot  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  He  did  not 
form  a  plan,  pursue  it  a  little  while,  and  then  abandon  it.  Having  formed  his 
plan,  he  pursued  it  day  by  day.  He  was  forty-two  years  old  before  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  acquiring  the  Indian  language.  Most  men  when  they 
arrive  to  this  time  of  life,  think  that  they  are  too  old  to  engage  in  any  new 
enterprise.  The  most  that  they  can  do  is  to  pursue  the  track  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  walk.  But  Eliot  struck  out  a  new,  unlieaten  path. 
He  had  formed  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  the  means  necensary  to  accomplish  it.  Their  language 
must  be  acquired  and  reduced  to  writing.  By  untiring  perseverance  he  ac- 
4X>mplished  his  ohjecL  Let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can  ever  accomplish  any 
thing  valuable  without  persevering  industry.  The  author  who  writes  one  line 
a  day,  will  ultimately  make  a  book.  The  student  that  acquires  one  fact,  or 
settles  one  principle,  in  a  day,  will  ultitnately  gain  much  general  information, 
•or  scientific  knowledge.  Untiring,  ceaseless  labor  will  overcome  all  difficulties. 
A  divine,  lately  docoascd  nt  the  advanced  nge  of  ninety-six,  who  stood  at  the 
bead  of  his  profession  in  New  England,  once  said  to  a  young  man,  **  If  you 
«ver  do  any  thing  in  the  worlil  you  have  got  to  sweat." 

Another  trait  in  Eliot's  character  was  a  desire  to  do  good.  This  was  indeed 
the  secret  spring  of  all  his  actions,  lie  desired  to  do  good  in  the  best  and 
faighest  sense.  He  wished  to  improve  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Indians, 
to  break  up  their  savage  Imhitrt,  and  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  But  his  principal  ohject  was  to  bring  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
gospel.  For  this  great  and  holy  yiurposc  of  doing  good,  he  reduced  their 
speech  to  a  writteti  language;  translated  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  books; 
made  painful  jonrnies  in  the  wilderness;  partook  of  course  fare  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  endured  opposition  from  the  Powows  and  Sachems.  He  was  a 
true  disciple  of  Him  that  went  about  doing  good.  He  was  equally  ready  to  do 
good  to  his  neighbors  as  to  the  sons  of  the  forest.  He  was  indeed  sometimes 
guilty  of  overmuch  generosity.  So  great  was  his  charity  that  his  salary  was 
often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy  neighbors  so  soon  after  the  fieriod 
at  which  it  was  received,  that  before  another  period  arrived,  his  own  family 
were  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  on 
paying  the  money  for  the  salary  due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  EliotV  giving  away  the  money  before  he  got  home  tied 
Ihe  end  of  the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good 
man  received  his  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.    He  imme* 
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dkitely  went  to  tbe  house  of  a  sick  and  Decessitous  faroily.  On  entering  h9 
leave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  that  God  had  sent  them  some  relief 
the  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed  their  pious  benefactor,  who,, 
with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie  the  knots  in  his  handkercbief.  AAer 
many  efforts  to  get  at  bis  money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he 
gave  the  handkercbief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family.  Baying, 
with  a  trembling  accent.  Here,  my  dear,  take  it,  I  believe  the  Lord  designs  it 
all  for  you.** 

This  hasty  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eliot,  shows  what  kind  of  men  tbe  fatben 
of  New  England  were.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  such  a  race  of  men  as  tha 
world  has  seldom  seen.  They  were  not  brought  up  in  the  luxuries  of  a  court. 
They  had  not  slept  on  beds  of  down  ;  but  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  been  familiar  with  hardships  and  dangers  in  their  native. land. 
They  were  men  of  hi^h  intellectual  attainments,  but  their  highest  glory  was 
their  devoted  piety.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  religion,  they  might  have  re- 
mained quietly  in  their  native  land.  Or  had  their  religion  been  of  the  accom* 
modating  kind,  believing  only  what  was  popular,  and  conforming  to  men  that 
were  in  authority,  they  might  have  been  promoted  in  church  and  state.  But 
they  could  not  fashion  their  doctrines  to  the  varying  hour.  They  drew  their 
opinions  from  the  word  of  God.  God's  revealed  truth  is  unchangeably  th« 
some.  Come  what  would,  they  must  adhere  to  God's  truth,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  truth  their  characters  were  formed.  Thus  they  were  exactly 
fitted  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  in  which  they  engaged.  Eliot  is 
a  fair  sample  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  were  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainments,  and  devoted  piety.  It  was  such  men  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  social,  literary,  and  religious  institutions.  These  institutions  were  planted 
with  their  prayens,  and  watered  by  their  tears.  Upon  us,  their  descendants^ 
rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  them  uncorrupted.  They  can  be  thus 
preserved  only  by  cultivating  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
voted piety.  As  long  as  these  arc  cherished,  New  England  will  continue  to  be 
the  glory  of  this  western  world.  She  will  continue  to  send  forth  her  sons  into 
the  grea^weAern  valley,  and  to  imbue  this  rising  nation  with  the  spirit  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  was  brought  to  her  shores  in  the  May-fiower. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  bookseller,  of  New  York,  is  now  selling  Merle  D*Aubign6*» 
History  of  the  Reformation,  at  one  dollar  for  the  set,  containing  three  volames.  We 
are  gkd  to  see  that  the  History  of  Europe  by  Alison,  is  republishing  in  nambeia,  by 
the  Harpers,  at  twenty>five  cents  each.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  siiteen  nam- 
beni,  making  four  volumes  of  about  600  pages  eaeh.  The  History  of  Alison,  thoogb 
marked  by  serious  defects,  has  already  attained  a  standard  character.  The  publishers- 
might  do  well  to  print  as  an  Appendix,  the  late  review  of  Alison  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Some  such  addendum  is  necessary  for  the  American  reader.  The  author  is  wonderfully 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  history  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  same  pablishers 
are  reprinting,  in  twelve  parts,  of  112  large  pages  each,  Brande's  Encyclopedia,  or  ft 
Dieiionary  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  We  earnestly  hope,  that  some  bookseller 
will  publish,  in  a  cheap  form,  Grabame'a  History  of  the  United  States,. the  best  work 
on  the  subject,  in  oar  opinion,  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  lamented  aathor  took  • 
truly  Christian  yiew  of  his  duties  as  an  historian. 

The  first  yolome  of  a  Missionary  Encyclopedia  has  just  appeared  from  tbe  preai  of 
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Mr.  Dftmrell,  of  Boston.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  late  teacher 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Newton  Thpological  Institotion.  It  embraces,  among 
other  things,  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the  English  Baptist  Missions,  by  Rev.  F. 
A.  Cox,  LL.  D.  The  plan  will  include  the  republication  of  such  works  as  Moffat's 
**  Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa."  The  substance  only  of  missionary 
volumes  will  In  general  be  given.  The  object  of  the  publication  will  not  interfere  with 
the  common  miuionary  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  is  intended  to  snpply  wholesome 
«nd  interesting  reading,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  widest 
circnlaUon. 

Allen,  Morrill  Sc  Wardwell,  of  Andover,'  have  in  preparation  a  translation  of  "The 
School  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Raphael  Kahner,**  conrector  of  the  Ly- 
ceum'at  Hanover  in  Germany.  It  will  be  embraced  in  a  single  volume  of  between  500 
and  600  pages  octavo,  and  will  be  printed  on  new  Greek  type  which  is  soon  expected 
from  the  foundry  of  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsic.  The  author  has  published  three  Greek 
Grammars.  The  one,  which  is  in  the  process  of  translation,  is  intermediate  between 
the  Elementary  Grammar  and  the  copious  Greek  Grammar  in  two  volames.  The 
latter  is  a  kind  of  thesaurus  of  the  language.  Illustrations  from  it,  especially  from  the 
Syntax,  will  be  borrowed  when  necessary,  and  incorporated  in  the  translation.  Use 
will,  also,  be  made  of  the  treatise  on  Syntax,  by  Prof  Bernhardy,  of  Halle.  Of  the 
grammatical  works  of  Kahner,  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  by  the  scholars 
of  our  country  who  have  examined  them.  He  is  remarkable  for  clearness  u(  method  and 
exactness  of  statement.  He  has  combined,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  results  of  a 
multitude  of  single  treatises  on  various  parts  of  Grammar,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Germany,  monograms.  The  translators  are  S.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Andover,  and  B.  B.  Edwards,  Profesiior  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  volume  on  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  mentioned  in  our 
last  No.,  p.  193,  has  appeared  in  a  large  and  well  printed  octavo  of  500  pages.  It  con- 
tains a  map  of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  twenty- seven  colored  l^boj^raphic 
engravings.  A  part  of  these  arc  well  executed,  and  all  serve  as  valuable  illustrations. 
The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  the  author  to  and  from  Persia; 
of  his  residence  at  Tabreez  and  Or6omiah,  with  copious  observations  on  the  condition 
of  Persia,  of  the  Muharamedans,  of  the  Nestorians,  and  of  the  American  mission.  We 
shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  the  volume  dncs  not  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  missions,  and  to  the  literary  public,  as  well  as  honorable  to  the  author. 

ITAI<T. 

An  historical  work  has  lately  been  published  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  Venice.*'  It  contains  many  sad  details,  showing  the  una- 
voidable decay  of  some  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  when  subjected  to  the 
conjoint  influence  of  a  despotic  government  and  a  corrupt  religion.  The  kingdom  of 
Venetian  Lombardy  now  contains  only  4,677,900  souls.  The  deaths  annually  are  one 
out  of  twenty-six.  Crimes  against  persons  are  numerous,  and  the  mean  proportion  of 
late  years,  gives  250  homicides,  780  persons  wounded  and  attacked  with  raurderooi 
weapons,  136  sentences  for  rape,  and  736  cases  of  less  rude  crimes.  In  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  a  large  number  of  bears  and  wolves  make  their  appearance  from  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Between  1833  and  1H37,  135  wolves  and  34  bears  were 
killed  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  Venice  itself,  the  number  of  deaths  exceeds  that 
of  the  births  by  1 ,000  a  year.  Every  thing  is  degenerating  and  dying.  These  fine 
regions,  highly  favored  of  Heaven,  rich  in  material  as  well  as  in  beauty  ;  where  com, 
the  vine,  the  silk-worm,  and  rice,  all  flourish;  which  produce,  annually,  31,250,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  export  28,000  tons  of  Parmesan  cheese,  are  poor  and  wasting 
away.  The  active  and  industrious  among  the  younger  part  of  the  population,  condemn 
themselves  to  voluntary  exile.  Thus  the  cities  are  deserted,  and  the  ancient  ruins  will 
soon  be  all  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  traveller  from  other  lands. 
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FRAirCB. 

The  History  of  France  has  recently  employed  many  of  her  learned  men.  Prof. 
LehaCroy  published  in  1842,  a  History  of  the  Grovernment  and  Institutions  of  the 
Merovingians.  In  1838,  A.  Bazin  issued  a  History  of  France  under  Loais  XIII.,  in 
fear  yolumes.  He  has  lately  added  two  volumes,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  1661.  The  6r8t  volume  of  the  6th  edition  of  De  Ba- 
rante's  work  on  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  of  the  House  of  ValoiSi  has  appeared.  Sismondi'i 
History  of  France  had  reached,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  year  1726,  and  the  27th  vol- 
ume. By  the  order  of  the  minister,  Villemain,  the  whole  collection  of  the  Letters  of 
Henry  IV.  will  be  published.  They  amount  to  2,500,  only  1,500  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  printed. 

A  professorship  for  the  Tibetan  language  and  literature  has  been  established  at  Paris, 
and  P.  £.  Foucauz  appointed  professor.  His  Inaugural  discourse  has  appeared,  entitled, 
"  An  Oration  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  a  course  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
Tibet,  in  the  royal  library." 

GBRMASrr. 

Dr.  William  Gesenius,  the  eminent  orientalist  of  Halle,  died  Oct.  26, 1842.  He  wafl 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  which  relies 
chiefly  on  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  criticism.  He  was  born  at  Nordhausen,  Feb. 
3, 1786.  He  was,  consequently,  at  the  the  time  of  his  death,  not  quite  filly-seven  years 
of  age.  He  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Nordhausen,  and  at  the  Universities  of 
Helmstfldt  and  Gottingen.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  John  Von  Mailer, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Heiligenstadt. 
In  1810,  he  became  Professor  Extraordinarius  of  theology,  in  Halle,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Professor  Ordinarius.  In  1820,  he  went  to  Paris  and  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  oriental  MSS.,  and  other  treasures  in  those  cities.  His  principal  works 
are,  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  thirteen  editions ;  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language ;  a 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  in  several  forms  and  editions ;  a  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, left  incomplete,  we  fear  ;  an  excellent  edition  of  Burckhardt*s  Travels  in  Syria 
and  Palestine;  a  translation  of  Isaiah,  with  a  commentary;  several  works  on  the 
Pbenician  language,  and  numerous  and  valuable  articles  in  Ersch  and  GrQber's  Ency- 
dopasdia. 

His  last  illness,  as  we  learn  from  a  private  source,  was  long  and  severe.  The  cere- 
monies at  his  funeral  were  arranged,  agreeably  to  his  own  request,  by  the  students  of 
the  University.  More  than  400  followed  in  the  |>rocession.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  his  colleague.  Prof.  Marks.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  neologist. 
Whether  there  was  any  change  in  his  views,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  we  have  not 
learned.  The  good,  which  he  was  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Providence 
of  accomplishing,  is  very  great.  Thousands,  throughout  Christendom,  are  reaping  ths 
benefits  of  his  labors  on  the  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects.  We  only  regret,  that 
he  did  not  experience,  during  his  life,  the  consolations  which  a  cordial  belief  in  the 
divine  word  always  affords.  We  do  not  learn  who  is  thought  of  as  his  successor.  The 
most  probable  candidates  are  Prof.  Rodiger  of  Halle,  and  Prof.  Hupfeld  of  Marbai|f. 
Both  are  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  place. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Benfey  of  Gottingen,  the 
Volney  prize  for  his  Lexicon  on  the  Roots  of  the  Greek  language.  Prof.  Hftvemick, 
an  evangelical  man,  and  a  friend  of  Tholuck,  has  entered  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  though  with  much  opposition  from  his  neological  oolleagnes. 
The  venerable  Schelling  is  attracting  large  audiences  to  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Hegelians.  Aa  edition  of  his  works,  in  four  parts,  is  promised. 
He  retains  full  possession  of  his  powers,  though  he  is  sixty-eight  years  old. 
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Nomber  of  UniveniUei  founded  or  reCftabliibed  in  the  18th  centarj,      14 

"                    "                  "                  "                    19th      «  39 

Nvmber  of  European  UniTersities  in  1841, 118 

«<          Stadeotsat       '<          in  1831, 74,000 

"                  "                "          in  1836,  mow  than    .        .        .  77,000 

•*                  "               ««          in  1841 94,600 

The  fiiUowui^  results  aiso  appear  :— 

S§.mUtt.                                    Uni9§r,       Simdndt,  ti9  9q»wul$,  ^ptp* 

Riuiia,                       99,000         55,000,000           11            6,570  1-15  1  to  89 

Great  Brilain,            5,760         27,000,000           10          17,760  3  1  to  15 

France,                        9,850         35.000,000           14         12,180  11-4  lto28 

Austria,                      11,700         37,0i)0,000             9         15,100  11-3  lto94 

Prottia,                        5.100         15,000,000             7           5,220  1 1^2  1  to  28 

Rem.  of  Germmny,    4,920         17,000,000           12           7,960  13^  1  to  21 

Denmark,                    2,480           2,250,000             2           1,430  3-5  1  to  15 

Sweden  d^  Norway,  13,760           4,300,000             3           2,810  2-11  1  to  15 

Spain,                           8,450          13,000,000           15          10,100  13-10  1  to  12 

Italj,                            4,800         18,000,000           19           8^0  15-6  lto20 

Portugal,                     1,050           4,200,000             1           1,960  1  I  to  20 

Switzerland,                  850           2,250,000         '  5           1,100  11-3  1  to  20 

Bel^um,                        537           4,100,000             4           1,400  2  3-5  lto29 

Holland,                         606           3,000,000             3           1,420  21-3  lto21 

Greece,                           720           1,000,000             1              200  1-3  lto50 

Ionian  lala.                       52              250,000             1              300  5  4-5  1  to  8 

Cracow,                           21              130,000             1              300  14  2-7  lto4 

In  Christian  Europe  there  are  170,556  geograpical  square  miles. 

There  is  1  University  to  1,457  7-9  ^ogrraphical  square  miles. 

There  is  1  Student  to  1  3-4  geographical  square  miles. 

There  is  1  Student  to  2,505  15-19  of  the  237,000,000  population. 

Of  the  whole  population,  1-25  per  cent,  are  Students  at  the  Universities. 

The  above  estimates  are  copied  and  translated  exactly  from  the  Halle  Journal.  Theie 
may  be  slight  discrepancies  in  the  calculations.  In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  whole  number  of  students  on  the  books  is  given.  The  actual  residents 
are  considerably  less  in  number.  There  are  institutions  not  enumerated  in  the  above 
lists,  which  are  sometimes  ranked  as  Universities.  The  institutions  at  Durham  aad 
Dimfriefl  in  Great  Britain  are  instanoea. 
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Ji  complete  Hebrew  and  ChaUee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Testament,  comprising  also  a 

Condensed  Hebrew- English  Lexicon^  with  an  Introduction  and  appendices.   By  Isaac 

/Tordheimer,  D.  P  ,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  UniversUy  of  the  eUy  of  Ifew 

^    York,  assisted  by  WiUiam  W.  TWmsr.    Fairi  L  fp.  100,  qmirto.    New  York  and 

London,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1842. 

The  publieation  of  a  Talaable  Hebrew  Concordance,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Boxtorf, 
was  oompleted  in  1840  by  TaochniU,  of  Leipsic.  The  author  is  a  young  and  learned 
Jew  by  the  name  of  Julius  Forst  It  was  prfaited  in  twelve  folio  numbefs,  eontalsiae 
in  all  M88  pages,  doable  columns.  Hie  price  in  this  country  is  aboat  fifteen  doUan. 
The  paper  is  v«ry  dear  aad  stfoag,  aad  the  typogvphy  ertiy  way  good.    We  ' 
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wed  it  two  or  three  years,  more  or  leas,  with  moch  fatigfaction.    In  the  laM  two  Nos. 
there  are  Indexes  and  Tables  which  materially  enhance  the  valae  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Nordheimer's  Chrestomathy  is  founded  on  that  of  FOrst,  with  the  following 
advantages  and  improvements.  1.  The  price  (for  the  9  parts  of  100  pages  each,)  will 
be  eight  dollars.  3.  A  compendious  Hebrew-English  Lexicon.  3.  The  cxHTeclion  of 
many  typographical  errors  in  Farst.  4.  A  more  convenient  form.  The  first  No.  only 
is  isiued.  Much  room  is  saved  by  dispensing  with  leads ^  without,  at  the  same  time, 
rendering  the  reading  painful  to  the  eye.  The  Hebrew  type  is  smaller  than  that  used 
by  Farst,  yet  it  is  well  formed  and  distinct  The  vowels  are  not  inserted,  except  when 
the  word  is  first  mentioned. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  undertaking,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  habitual  nae  of  a 
Concordance  by  Biblical  students  would  soon  put  a  new  face  on  scriptural  investiga* 
tions.  The  demand  of  prolix  and  unprofitable  commentaries  would  be  mostly  super* 
■eded.  Even  lexicons  would  not  be  so  indispensable  as  they  are  now.  New  and 
onlooked  for  light  would  be  thrown  upon  every  part  of  the  inspired  records. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Nordheimer  and  his  able  assistant  will  receive  every  encburage* 
ment.  It  is  an  arduous  but  most  honorable  work  which  they  are  performing.  We  fear 
(from  the  interval  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  issuing  of  the  first  No.)  that  poor 
encouragement  is  furnished  by  the  Biblical  community,  and  that  the  editors  will  get 
little,  except  good  wishes  and  impaired  health  for  their  pains.  For  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  of  sacred  learning,  we  trust  that  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  deceased.  He  was  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  as  his  Hebrew  grammar  abundantly  shows.  Whether  the  Concor. 
dance  will  be  completed,  we  do  not  know. 

History  ofPomfret,  Ct.    A  Discourse  by  Rev.  Daniel  HurUf  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Pomfret.     Hartford,  1841,  pp.35. 

The  first  church  in  Pomfret  was  organized,  as  is  supposed,  October  26, 1715.  The 
successive  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Williams,  Aaron  Putnami  Asa 
King,  James  Porter,  A mzi  Benedict  and  Daniel  Hunt.  The  West  church  in  Pomfret 
(Abington)  was  formed  January  28, 1753.  The  ministers  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  David 
Ripley,  Walter  Lyon,  Charles  Fitch  and  Nathan  S.  Hunt  The  last  named  is  the 
present  pastor.  Pomfret  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  graduates  for  our  colleges. 
Among  them  are  30  clergymen,  and  11  lawyers.  We  notice  the  names  of  Rev.  Chester 
Williams  of  Hadley,  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  of  Shrewsbury,  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton, 
of  Boston,  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  of  NewpoK,  Hon.  Benjamin  Ruggles,  Senator  in 
Congress  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Elisba  Williams,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Hon  Thomas  Grosvenor, 
and  Hon.  John  P.  Cushman,  members  of  Congress  from  New  York,  and  Hon.  J.  P. 
Hall,  of  New  York. 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  well  prepared,  and  is  filled  with  interesting  facts. 

like  Sahbath :  A  Poem  in  two  parts.    By  Mijah  Bigdow,    Worcester :  H.  J.  Howland, 
1842. 

We  regard  it  as  among  the  roost  cheering  indications  for  good  to  our  country  at  the 
present  time,  that,  afler  a  disastrous  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  in  one  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  pnblic  service  at  least,  of  the  policy  of  proceeding  in  open  disregard 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  claims  of  this  great  Christian  institution  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
asserted, with  a  new  and  somewhat  more  extensive  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  of 
their  reasonableness  and  binding  obligation.  It  may,  with  reason,  be  considered  that 
the  stamp  of  reprobation  has  been  virtually  put  upon  that  unchristian  policy,  by  various 
acts  of  the  present  Post  Master  Greneral  both  official  and  informal ;  and  we  trust,  that 
.this  national  violation  of  the  Sabbath  must  soon  cease  in  all  our  borders.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  moat  fitvorable  for  eveiy  friend  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  best  inteieata  of 
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society  amonfrst  ua,  to  lift  np  his  ?oice  against  e?ery  kind  of  trespass,  in  this  important 
particular,  upon  the  rights  of  God  and  man.  Animated  in  some  measure  doubtless,  by 
such  encouragement,  and  impelled  evidently  by  a  deep,  habitual  sense  of  the  dangers  to 
oar  social  and  civil  welfare  from  tliis  heaven-daring  impiety,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us  has  drawn  from  autlientic  history,  and  set  forth  in  a  form  adapted  to  engage 
attention,  some  of  the  worst  mischiefs  to  society  which  have  attended  upon  the  public 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  day. 

The  public  sphere  in  which  the  author  has  been  called  to  act  during  a  long  and  oseful 
life,  several  years  of  which  were  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  his  intercourse  with  statesmen  and  civilians,  and  an  extensive  observation  of 
•oclety  at  large,  very  naturally  directed  his  attention,  as  a  Christian  patriot,  to  the 
national  and  civil  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  men  of  this 
claM  disposed  to  employ  their  pens,  as  well  as  to  exert  their  personal  influence,  for  the 
promotion  of  high  moral  and  religious  interests.  The  Poem  breathes  throngbont  an 
earnest  and  manly  strain  of  Christian  sentiment,  and  is  written  with  an  aim  not  so  much 
to  entertain  the  fancy,  as  to  impress  the  conscience  and  the  heart  It  would  be 
particularly  useful  if  scattered  among  the  fiimilies  at  the  West,  where,  among  a  popu- 
lation imperfectly  supplied  with  Christian  instruction  on  the  Sabbath,  there  are  great 
temptations  wholly  to  neglect  the  day. 

VniversalUm  Examined^  Renounced  and  Exposed  ;  In  a  series  of  Lectures^  embracing  the 
Experience  of  the  Jiuthor  during  a  ministry  of  twelve  years^  and  the  Testimony  of 
Universalist  ministers  to  the  dreadftd  morai  tendency  of  their  faith.  By  Jdattkew 
Hale  Smilh.    Second  Edition,  12mo.,  pp.  396.    Tappan  and  Dennet,  Boston. 

The  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  author  of  this  book,  connected  with  his  con- 
version from  the  error  of  Universalism,  his  public  renunciation  of  the  system,  and  his 
recent  establishment  in  the  ministry  as  a  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  NashnSi 
N.  H.,  are  known  to  the  public.  In  these  Lectures  he  gives  his  reasons  for  renouncing 
Universalism,  which,  in  addition  to  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  religious  expe- 
rience,  comprise  the  principal  arguments  against  it  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  from  the  difficulties,  and  the  practical  fruits  of  the  system.  On  this  last 
point  the  work  is  particularly  full.  The  book  is  well  written,  handsomely  printed,  and 
is  having  a  very  extensive  sale. 

CaUecdons  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,    Vol.  2d,  pp.  33G. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  formed  in  1839.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  is 
dated  on  the  19th  of  December  of  that  year.  It  embraces  more  tlian  one  hundred  and 
Bdy  resident  members,  and  a  large  number  of  honorary  members  residing  in  other 
States.  The  individuals  most  active  in  originating  the  Institution  and  in  awakening 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  were  I.  K.  Teffl,  Esq.,  William  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  and 
Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.  The  splendid  Autographical  collection  of  Mr.  Tefft,  together 
with  the  many  valuable  documents  in  his  possession  pertaining  to  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  histoiy  of  Georgia,  had  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  importance  of  such 
a  society ;  and  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  acquaintance  with  similar  associations  in  New 
England,  was  prepared  to  give  to  such  an  object  the  aid  of  his  vigorous  pen.  He  has 
since  been  engaged  to  write  the  history  of  the  State. 

From  the  last  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  have 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Society  the  transcript  of  invaluable  documents  obtained  in 
England,  at  a  large  expense  to  the  State,  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Howard.  These  are 
comprised  in  twenty-two  volumes  folio.  Fifteen  are  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  six  from 
the  State  Paper  office,  and  one  from  the  King's  Library ;  forming  a  body  of  the  most 
important  documentary  information,  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  Georgia. 

The  contents  of  the  Tolume  before  us  are  as  follows :  1.  A  Discooxse  deiiveced  before 
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the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  at  the  celebration  of  their  second  anniversary,  Feb.  12, 
1841,  by  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D. ;— 2.  A  New  Voyage  to  Georgia,  &c.  A 
curious  account  of  the  Indians  by  an  honorable  person,  and  a  Poem  to  Oglethorp ;— 3. 
A  State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  attested  upon  oath  in  the  court  of  Savannah, 
November  10, 1740 ; — 4.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  causes  that  have  retarded  the  progreM 
of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  North  America,  atteated  upon  oath.  Being  a  proper 
contrast  to  *<  A  State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  attested  upon  oath,"  and  some  other  mia- 
repretentations  on  the  same  subject.  London,  printed  in  the  year  1743 ; — 5.  A  True 
Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Greorgia  in  America,  from  the  first  settlement 
until  the  present  period,  &c.  &c.  By  Pat  Tailfer,  M.  D.,  Hugh  Anderson,  M.  A^ 
Da.  Douglass,  and  others.  Charleston,  printed  for  the  authors,  1741. — 6.  An  Account 
showing  the  progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  from  its  first  esAaUiahment 
Published  per  order  of  the  Honorable,  the  Trustees.  London,  printed  in  the  year  1741. 
Keprinted  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1743. 

Thrte  Lutures  On  the  Impolicy  and  injustice  of  ReUgiaus  EttablUkments  in  the  Auttro' 
lian  Colonies  ;  delivered  in  the  Softool  of  Arts^  Sidney ^  in  the  month  of  AftU^  1^2. 
By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D,,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Churchy  and  Prinapal  of  the 
Australian  College,  Sidney,  and  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the  African  Institute  of 
France, 

Through  the  obliging  attentions  of  Dr.  Lang,  we  have  received  the  '*  Supplement  to 
the  Colonial  Observer,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,**  which  is  an  ^xtra  from  that  paper,  printed  on  two  and 
a  half  medium  newspaper  sheets,  and  entirely  occupied  with  the  Lectures  above  named. 
The  distinguished  author,  since  his  return  to  Sidney  from  his  recent  visit  to  England 
and  to  this  country,  has  found  occasion  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  to  throw  the  full  weight 
of  his  influence,  in  opposition  to  two  great  public  abuses  under  which  the  interests  of 
society  in  the  Australian  Colonies  are  severely  oppressed.  By  reference  to  page  305  of 
the  last  volume  of  tiie  Reginter,  the  reader  will  find  a  brief  notice  of  a  spirited  pamphlet 
published  by  Dr.  Lang,  in  April,  1841,  exposing,  and  remonstrating  against  the  manner 
in  which,  through  Papal  artifice,  individual  cupidity,  and  the  negligence,  if  not  the 
actual  connivance,  of  the  legislative  authorities,  the  Bounty  System  of  Immigration,  as 
it  is  called,  is  virtually  turned  into  an  immense  engine  for  promoting  the  ascendancy  of 
Popery  in  those  colonies.  In  the  lectures  before  us  the  learned  Doctor,  with  charac- 
teristic boldness  and  vigor,  has  assailed  the  policy  of  the  existing  religious  establishments; 
and  shows  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  system,  especially  as  applied  in 
Kew  Sooth  Wales.  In  that  country  four  of  the  most  considerable  religious  denomina- 
tions are  supported  by  government.  These  are  the  Episcopalians,  which  are  the  most 
oamerous,  and  the  most  wealthy ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  rank  next  in  point  of 
ttumbers,  but  are  the  lowest  in  point  of  wealth  ;  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  largest 
portion  of  the  free  emigrants  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes ;  and  the  Methodists. 
The  flagrant  injustice  of  enforcing  the  system  at  present  in  operation  in  Australia, 
<which  applies  the  proceeds  of  a  general  taxation  to  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
ihese  four  sects,  without  any  reference  to  the  proportion  of  taxes  assessed  upon  each  for 
ihe  support  of  religion,  is  made  sufficiently  manifest.  The  greatest  gainers  by  it,  by  &r, 
«n  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  first  of  these  Lectures  the  author  gives  a  Sketch  of  religious  establishments  ia 
£arope,  showing  the  immense  evils  which  the  system  has  inflicted  upon  the  Christian 
5Vorld.  The  second  is  devoted  to  tlie  illustration,  by  an  extensive  comparison  of  facts 
•derived  from  the  author's  personal  infestigations  while  in  this  country,  of  the 
^  Efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  United  States."  In  the  third  the  impolicy 
jmd  injustiee  of  the  Religious  establishment  in  the  Australian  Colonies  is  exhibited  with 
unsparing  faithfulness. 

For  his  noble  efforts  in  this  caose,  which  he  justly  considen  as  **  pre-entneatly  a 
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■tmgglo  for  fteedom,"  Dr.  L»ng  ja  now  luffering,  u  we  suppoie,  tinder  the  cennit«a  oT 
bia  own  PmbjIerikD  Sjnod,  who  hive  lately  paaEcd  an  act  depoaiog  bim  from  the  min- 
ittrf,  and  deelsring  hia  pulpit  to  be  Tacaat.  I'his  consequence  waa  peihapa  to  hive  been 
czpected.  But  Ihe  coarage  of  anch  a  chainpion  in  aucb  a  cauae  will  doabtleaa  remain 
undaanted.  Aa  aorne  evidence  of  Ibe  conRdence  witb  wliich  he  haa  caat  himaelf  upon 
the  isaue,  in  Ibii  conflict  wilh  the  powers  thai  be,  we  ojfer  to  the  reader  onlf  the  doaing 
paragraph  of  the  Lecturci  here  noticed — "  The  great  battle  thererore,"  obaenes  Dr. 
Lang,  if  nam  begun.  The  RabicoD  ia  alread;  paat.  The  flag,  (which  the  enemiea  of 
ciril  and  religioua  liberty  are  quite  welcome  to  call  a  revolutionary  Sag,  if  the;  pleaae) 
having  for  its  mollo,  '  No  taxation  necetaar;  for  the  auppoit  of  religion '  ia  now 
nnfurled  an  the  ihorea  of  Australia.  The  liitt  blow  in  the  contetl  is  acluslly  itrnck; 
snd  there  are  aome  at  least,  if  I  am  not  greallj  miatoken,  who  will  wince  under  it.  Tbn 
first  shot  ia  fired ;  and,  be  assured,  the  report  will  reverberate  thiODgh  every  BrJIiafa 
colon;  in  ihii  Hemisphere,  LII  the  last  veatigc  of  Iha  unhol;  alliance  that  ai^iwitB 
between  church  and  stale  in  (hi*  continent  haa  disappeared." 


([aarterly  LUt  of  Ordioalions  and 
InitallitioDS.. 


LEONARD  W.  HaRRIB,  l^tiag.  onl.    ^Mar.  Nonh  Brb<1f*. 

Wooa^BR  'r«Ra£H,  Coof,  im.  pMUr,  Fauna  •nd  Ot- 


T  C.  mOiV/eut,,  Coii|.  onl.  p-atei,  Ncnlmid, 

.  UBKELT,  CcDj|.  G^piui,  Ht•lOIi^.l>•cl<■ 
«  IfERRTlH.  Bie.  old.  pu(Dr,<ha<tiin,  "H.t. 
<N  VlaLaiTT,Ciat.inMl.ytMUI,an-wlilatlini,Oa. 


ATtDfreW  DUKN,Bin.  gidr  puicr,  WlKbfliulHHi,  Alv.  ft. 
■GRENO  HOWE,  Bip'lui.  iiuu,,HLiiihiim.  Scsl.U. 
DBNMS  POWeils,  CsDI.  iul-puui,  AlnnlUD.Mlll.U. 
GEDRQKT.  DULE.  L.ini.  old.  fiwr,  Bi-iiA;,  Uo.). 
"""'"■-"•*  '   '"  ittK,  Coiif.  oBl.  fuur,  CumnUniwi 


WILLIAM  BROWN,  Bip.  la«.  pHUr,  Wm  BpilD|ai:d, 

WlLMilH   U.  'ta tIdh,  '  IT^InK.'  >lnJ,   Duuunh, 

noalb)  Oct  II. 
T.  r,  RlCUMitND,  Cou.  In*.  [uUi,  M>d>>til,  Od.  K. 

loscni  oaaooL),  Oou.  oat.  puur,  coBum.  6a.  aa. 
UDMBT  ■BTAHi',  C^.  la/'puW,  'Km  ludMUp, 


ENRY    A.    WnoUMlM,'  Cn^l.   onl.   fuuh,'  Nivbuj, 
HAUNCEr  D.  RICE,  cioi,  iul.  pulW,  [>«i|te,  (CM> 


E,  Coog-  llM.  pvCor,  TuToviiIb.  U 


ni.LlAM  ATWll.t^  Bl*.  ori.  '^•■HSoIS^"'*. 

IIMN  P.  l^BTEB,  f-™.  ™l.  [•-or,  I'o.ltrrlll.TeSit.  11. 
I4HT1N    V.    HClfOIlN  MAKER,    Rlf.    Hold  ai.  pWr, 

lARRM  RiaHTER..'Con^^.'p!!iu^'Mld<lle»>B,BirLa. 
AMUEI.  J.  WHITE,  Km,  0rt.iSS7li»  Yort.Otta 
JBEPU  Sl'OCEBRlUCE,  Itep.onl.Eiu.  No  Tnt,  OS. 

iMEs' MILi.err,  Epii.'onl.  riUai  Now  T« t|oB,  1*. 
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NMWJER9BY. 

JAME8  T.  HELM,  PrM.  ImU  putor.  Salem,  Oct.  17. 
BOWARO  F.  BROOKS,  Pre*.  oH.  Knn.  Raritan,  Oet.  SO. 
EBENRZKR  S.  HAMMOND,  Ref.  Dutcb  ord.  iMtor,  8toa»- 

hoiiae  Plaini,  Oct.  V7. 
DONALD  PRA8ER,  Epit.  nrrl.  prieat,  Willlnj^ro*,  Not.  17. 
CHARLB8  H.  A.  BtlLKLEY,  Pm.oni.  pMlor,  New  Bruiu> 

wick,  Dee.  14. 

PESNSYLVANTA. 

JAMR8  W.  STEWART,  Ref.  Dutch  but.  peitor,  PbUedel- 

phia,  Oct.  13. 
ELI  AS  J.  RICHARDS,  Prai.  Inat.  peater,  PbOadelphia,  (Spring 

Oarrien.)  Oct  24. 
JOHN  J.  McELHINEr,  Cpb.  enl.  prieet,  ConoebvUto,  Oct 

97. 
BENRT  R.  WILSON,  D.  D.  Pree.  iiuL  peeler,  HartaTille. 

Nov.  9. 
JACOB  B.  M0R3S,  Epie.  ord.  priert,  Pottaville,  Nor.  23. 
OWEN  E.  SHANNON,  Epie.  ocd.  prieet,  Carboodale,  Dee.  15. 

MARYLAND. 

JOHN  DECKER,  JR.  Pree.  laeu  paetor,  Bladaneborr,  Nov.  18. 

DELAWARE. 

KLIJAB  WILSON,  Pree.  ord.  paetor,  Newark.  Oct.  12. 
JOHN   B.  SPOTTSWOOD,   Pree.  kiet.  paator,  Neweaeae, 
Nov.  9. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA, 
CHARLES  OILLBTT,  Epb.  ord.  prieet,  AlesaudzU,  OeL  10. 

VIRQINIA.  * 

J.  k.  SCOTT,  Bap.  ord.  paetor,  Peterdnrfr,  Sept.  96. 
E.  O.  ROBINSOIS  Bap.  ord.  paetor,  Norfolk,  Nov.  9. 
MARTIN  T.  BIBB,  Bap.  ord.  paetor.  Maple  Creek,  Nov.  14. 
James  M.  ALLBN,  Pree.  ord.  paetor,  Goochland,  Nov.  90. 
DUNCAN  R.  CAMPBELL,   Bap.  ord.  paetor,   Rkiunond, 
Dee.  If. 

TE19NE83EE. 

HOMER  SEARS,  Bap.  ord.  paetor,  Maekmlnvllle,  Oct.  — 

KXSTVCKY. 

P.  B.  O.  WATSON,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Falmouth.  Aof.  98. 
-->-  ROLAND,  Bap.  ord.  nutor,  Jeaaanine  Coontjr,  Nov.  98. 

ORaVBS,  Bap.  ord.  E*an.  do.  do. 

JOHN  W.  KlNNEy,  Bap.  oid.  paator,  Paria,  Dee.  8. 

OHIO. 

STEPHEN  O.  OASSAWAY,  Epie.  ord.:prieat,  DeUware, 

Oct.  9. 
X<.  C.  liOCKWOOD,  Prea.  ord.  paator,  Reading,  Oct  6. 
ELD  AD  BARBER,  Proa.  Inat.  paator,  Plureuce,  Oct.  27. 

I19DIANA. 

PRENTICE  T.  PALMER,  Bap.  ord.  paetor.  Newtown,  Oct.  99. 
ORORQE  SLEEPER,  Ban.  ord.  paator,  Hanttnirton,  Oct.  30. 
JOHN  JACKSON,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Flojd  Coualj,  Nov.  — 

MICHIOAV. 

SAMUEL  NEWBORT,  Piea.  inat  paator,  Allecan,  Sept.  98. 
BA88ELAS  LOWE  BEARS,  Pree.  ord.  Even.  Marahall,  Oet. 

ERASMUS  J.  BOYD,  Prea.  ord.  Evan.  Brooklyn.  Nov.  9. 
ASA  W.  BUBHNELL,  Free.  inat.  paetor,  Toland'a  Prairie. 
DccU. 
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(Inarterly  List  of  Deaths  of  Gler^Tinei. 


MAWE. 

OTIS  ERIGOS,  Rampdrn,  (died  in  So.  Caroline,)  184S. 
JAMES  HOOPER,  aeu  74,  Bap.  Calaia,  Dee.  M. 

VEW  RAMPSHIRE. 

JOSEPH  ROWELL,  at.  75,  Conr.  ClaremoBt,  Nor.  — 
AMOR  TENNEY,  ftt.  80,  Meth.  Marlew,  Nov.  18. 
REUBEN  COLLINS,  «t.  32,  Metii.  Keene,  Dee.  281 

MASSA  CHUSETTS. 

DANTFL  TOMLTNSON,  at  83.  Cong.  Oakhan,  OeC  ». 
SAMUEL  A.  FAY,  at.  S3,  Cong.  Moneon,  Dee.  18. 

CONNECTICUT. 
NEHBMIAH  DODGE,  wA.  78,  Bap.  New  London,  Jen.  8. 1813. 

NEW  YORK. 

WILLIAM  J.  WILCOX,  «t.  80,  Prea.  Napoll,  Jolr  14,  tKL 
CHaUNUKY  lee,  D.  D.  «t.78,Cofig.  Bartwiek,N«v.$. 
WILLIAM  HII.LARD,  vt.  S3.  Jordan,  Nov.  IS. 
EDWARD  RAY,  ct.  60.  Prea.  Rocheater,  Dec  8. 
EDWARD  I).  ALLEN,  ct.  88,  Pree.  Albany,  Dee.  98. 
JOHN  DUBOIS,  Rom.  Catb.  New  York,  Dec  20/ 

NEW  JERSEY. 
DANIEL  FIDLER,  ct.  70,  Metb.  Fembcrtoo,  Aug.  87. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHN  aUIMBY,  «t.  83,  Meth.  Mdlington,  Oct.  IS. 

H.  W.  PAIRFMELIJ,  M.  80,  Cong.  Pluaborg,  Oct.  IS. 

JOSEPH  REED,  Prea.  Freedom,  Dec.  IS. 

ALBKKT  BAKER,  at  'ti.  Meth.  Phita«lelphla,  Dec 98. 

CHARLES  HKLFENSTINE,  ct.86,  Piea.  Beadlnff,  Dec  SB. 

TIRGINIA. 

JOHN  GILL  WATT.  eC  64,  Meth.  Uppervnie,  SepL  98. 
OKORGK  L.  BROWN,  ct.  88,  Meih.  Wbhe  Marah,  Sept.  17. 
JOHN  KEKR,  Bap.  Danville,  Sept.  28. 
CALEB  LEACH,  Meth.  Porumouth,  Oct.  8. 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 
WILLIAM  McPHEETERS,  ct.  84,  Piva.  Raleigb,  Nvv.T. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
ARTHUR  BUI8T,  ast.  43,  Prea.  Charleatoo,  Jan.  4,  ISIS. 

ALABAMA. 
EDWARD  W.  BARR,  ct.  87,  Meth.  Aug.  27. 

TENNESSEE. 
JAMBS  C.  8ENTER,  ast.  38,  Bap.  GiaboriM  CoobIj,  BepL  tSl 

ILUNOIS. 

MOSES  HUNTER,  ct.  48,  Pree.  Theepolb,  OcL  18. 
MEREDITH  W.  COFFEY,  Bap.  Cbambertborg,  Oct.  88. 

WkolU  nuwAtr  in  IIU  aioee  Sef,  00. 
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STATES. 

Maine 

New  Hampehbe 
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Connecticut... , 
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South  Carolina. ....... 
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Congregational 6 
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Preabyterian 8 
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Roman  Ciitholie 1 
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IHEBICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  January  11, 
1 843.  Appropriations  of  half  the  usual 
amount  were  voted,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately, to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  young  men  in  Academies,  Col- 
leges, tand  Theological  Seminaries  in 
New  England  and  in  Ohio.  Of  this 
number  ten  were  received  as  new 
applicants,  of  whom  six  are  in  the 
theological  course,  two  in  college,  and 
tuvo  only  preparing  for  college. 

So  long  as  the  Society  is  obliged  by 
the  narrowness  of  its  supplies  to  make 
only  half  appropriations,  (i.  e.  $10  per 
quarter,)  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  considerable  number  of  young 
men  not  blessed  with  pecuniary  means, 
will  be  encouraged  to  set  out  in  so 
arduous  an  undertaking  as  that  of  ob- 
taining an  education  for  the  ministry, 
depending  on  this  source  to  lend  them 
the  necessary  assistance.  This  con- 
sideration will  in  a  measure  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new 
applicants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course  is  at  present  so  small. 

Maiite  Branch. 

In  a  short  commanication  by  Rev.  Aosel 
Nash,  Agent  of  the  American  Edacatioo 
VOL.  XV.  43 


Society  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  published  in  the  Chriatian  Mirror 
for  Jan.  19, 1843,  the  following  facta  of  an 
iDteresting  and  encouraging  character  are 
stated;  which,  with  the  judicious  reflec- 
tions of  the  writer,  are  adapted  to  show  how 
this  cause  must  continue  to  be  appreciated 
in  Maine. 

'  Having  spent  the  last  five  weeks  in  this 
State,  he  observes,  as  an  Agent  for  the 
American  Education  Society,  1  esteem  it 
due  to  my  own  fieelings,  to  the  individuals 
among  whom  I  have  travelled,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  atate 
what  have  been  my  reception  and  success, 
I  have  every  where  met  with  all  the  Chris- 
tian kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  could 
expect  or  desire  \  and  I  am  happy  to  unite 
my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others  in 
favor  of  the  habits  which  in  this  particular 
characterize  the  good  people  of  Mainei  At 
the  same  time  my  success  in  behalf  of  the 
importaut  cause  for  which  I  labor  has  been 
much  beyond  what  1  had  dared  to  hope.  In 
the  time  above  specified,  I  have  secured,  in 
actual  payments,  and  the  written  pledges 
of  responsible  individuals,  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of 
the  Education  Society.  Of  this  sum,  one 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  a 
single  individual.  I  have  been  interested 
and  encouraged  to  hear  so  general  and  ao 
enlightened  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
favAr  of  tlie  institution  whose  claims  I  have 
enoeavored  to  present.  By  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  pious  it  has  been  declared  to  be 
of  indispensable  Importance  and  necessity ; 
of  such  a  value,  acting  in  such  a  departmeint» 
that  without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  carry 
forward  those  other  great  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  which  are  aiming  at  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

Nor  have  I  been  less  interested  and  en- 
couraged by  the  atrong  feelings  everv  where 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Maine  Mission- 
ary Society — an  institution  vital  to  the  rell- 
gioui  prosperity  of  Maine,  and  to  whkli 
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more  than  four  fifths  of  the  Conf^reji^tioDal 
churches  in  the  State  are  indebted  for  their 
existence  and  support.  But  if  we  reason 
from  the  past  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion,  that  in  order  to  the  future  efficiency 
and  success  of  this  institution,  the  Education 
Society  must  be  continued  in  operation. 
In  one  county  conference  I  have  found 
that  three  fifths,  in  another  two  thirds,  and 
in  the  whole  State  one  half  of  the  acting; 
Congregational  ministers  have  been  aided 
by  it  in  their  preparations  for  tlie  minisitry. 
Without  this  aid  how  could  the  Maine  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  time  past  have  done  its 
work  ?  If  in  time  to  come  this  aid  shall  be 
withheld,  how  shall  it  be  enabled  to  carry 
forward  its  benevolent  enterprise  ?  Of  what 
avail  to  this  enterprise  are  friends,  if  labor- 
ers competent  both  in  number  and  charac- 
ter are  not  provided  ?  Does  any  one  dream 
that  because  their  churches  have  now  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  eflfort  is  not  needed  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  same  blessing  hereafter? 
Even  were  there  at  present  no  want  of  more 
laborers  in  our  Lord's  vineyard  in  Maine 
nor  any  where  else,  would  nothing  need  to  be 
done  to  provide  for  the  millions  upon  millions 
that  are  so  fast  coming  into  existence  ?  Be- 
cause the  last  season  was  one  of  uncommon 
fertility,  and  our  stores  are  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  all  good  things,  shall  we  have 
DO  need  when  the  spring  returns  to  plough 
and  sow  ?  When  the  Lord's  servants  who 
now  sustain  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
shall  have  gone  to  their  account,  and  when 
the  number  of  souls  in  our  country  shall  be 
twice,  four  times,  ten  times  what  it  now  is, 
shall  we  have  no  need  of  spiritual  watch- 
men ?  So  intimate  and  so  obvious  is  the 
connection  between  the  Education  Society 
and  the  missionary  enterprise,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  and  so  oAen  has  it  been 
presented,  that  I  shall  only  quote  in  relation 
to  it,  the  language  of  the  lamented  Porter. 
Said  that  venerable  man,  "The  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  the  Education  Society,  are  the  triple 
cord,  which  is  to  draw  in  the  car  of  the 
millennium.*' 
JBonf  or,  Jam.  14, 1843. 


MlCHIGAlf  BrAITCH. 

Thk  Anniversary  of  the  Michigan  Bn^ch 
of  the  American  Education  Society  was 
held  at  Detroit,  during  the  session  of  the 
Synod  of  Michigan  at  that  place*  Oct.  13, 
1842.  The  President,  Rev.  George  Duf- 
field,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Beach. 
The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  S.  Wells. 
The  sabject  of  the  education  of  yotmg  men 
fiv  the  miniatry  was  then  taken  up  and 


made  a  topic  of  discasakm.  **  The  Preaby- 
teries  were  called  upon  in  order  for  infbnnir 
tion  as  to  what  had  been  done  the  past  year, 
and  what  is  practicable  for  the  year  to 
come.  With  regard  to  the  past  year  it 
appeared  that  nothing  of  any  account  bad 
been  done.  All  who  spoke  were,  however, 
agreed,  that  to  negSect  this  cause  will  be 
suicidal  to  the  churches.  This  opinioa  was 
expressed  with  great  earnestness  and  force 
by  the  speakers,  "and  we  trust  that,  for  the 
year  to  come,  something  efficient  will  be 
accomplished.  Of  the  immense  fiscal  em- 
barrassments of  that  State,  we  are  all  aware, 
but  the  churches  can  aflbrd  to  suffer  almost 
anything  rather  than  to  withhold  a  helping 
hand  from  pious  and  talented  young  men 
who,  with  the  advice  of  men  of  mature  ex- 
perience, are  seeking  the  ministry.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  facts  developed  at  this 
meeting,  that  such  young  men  are  not 
wanting,  who  might,  with  suitable  encour- 
agement, be  put  in  a  course  of  training  for 
the  ministry." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Parent  Society, 
the  Secretary  states  that  several  young  men 
have  abandoned  the  object  in  despair  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  help  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  others  are  taking  a  short  course  to  it 
Our  churches  and  vacancies,  he  says,  are 
multiplying,  and  our  prospect  of  supply  is 
very  unpromising.  Something  must  be 
done  quickly,  or  God  will  take  the  work 
out  of  our  hands,  and  give  it  to  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the 
Synod  called  for  statements  from  Professor 
Whiting  with  regard  to  the  fscilities  aflbrd- 
ed  for  the  education  of  young  men  at  the 
Michigan  University ;  and  upon  Professor 
Barrows  for  similar  statements  with  regard 
to  the  Western  Reserve  College.  **  From 
these  statements  it  appeared  that  the  means 
for  imparting  to  young  men  a  thorough  col- 
legiate and  theological  education  are  not 
wanting ;  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  the  young  men  should  be  sustained  by 
the  churches.  At  the  Michigan  Univeisity 
tuition  is  free,  with  the  exception  of  an 
initiatory  fee  of  $10.  At  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  there  is  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  remission  of  tuition  to  pious  young  men 
who  have  the  ministry  in  view. 
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«•  The  Western  Reierve  College,  more- 
over, has  a  theological  department  connected 
with  it,  where  tuition  19  free;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  measures  have  been  taken  lor 
furoidhing  board,  to  the  amount  of  $30  per 
year,  to  such  as  may  need  this  assistance.*' 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
MicbigBD  Branch: — Benjamin  F.  Larned, 
Esq.  President;  Edwin  Kellogg,  Esq.  1st 
Vice  President ;  Edwin  N.  Colt,  M.  D.  2d 
Vi<»  President ;  Rer.  A.  S.  Wells,  Secre- 
tory; Horace  Hallock,  Esq.  Treasurer;  Ed- 
ward Bingham,  Auditor. 

[From  the  Christian  Mirror.] 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  minis- 
terial profession,  is  derived  from  so  many 
•oarces,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  to 
specify  them  within  the  compass  of  an  arti- 
cle of  moderate  length.  I'he  soberness  of 
truth  is  preserved,  when  1  say,  that  what- 
ever view  be  taken  of  the  minister's  char- 
acter, ft  surpasses,  with  respect  to  this 
feature,  every  other  character,  which  one 
is  capable  of  bearing.  If  we  consider  him 
as  an  ambassador  of  God,  the  envoy  of  the 
monarch  of  the  widest  realm,  deputed  on 
the  most  momentous  niisition,  must  confess 
his  digaity  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  min- 
ister. He  is  the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  kings,  negotiating  concerns  no  less  grand 
than  those  of  Eternity. 

The  dignity  of  the  minister  is  not  aflfected 
by  those  circumstances  by  which  that  of 
other  men  is  apt  to  be  impaired.  The  con- 
sequence which  wealth  gives  immediately 
▼anishes  when  riches  take  to  themselves 
wiogs ;  and  the  melancholy  experience  of 
thousands  bears  witness  to  the  suddenn(;9S 
with  wliich  such  ciianges  occur,  and  to  the 
entire  want  of  power  in  their  victims  to 
retard  or  prevent  them. 

The  dignity  of  the  fsArorites  of  princes 
has  a  foundation  perhaps  more  insecure 
than  that  of  the  rich.  Sagacity  and  energy 
may  anticipate  and  provide  against  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  and  the  changes  of  the 
elements;  but  the  cnlculations  ot  the  most 
prudent  and  foresighted  are  baffled,  when 
they  are  directed  to  suit  the  workings  of  a 
Weak  mind,  inflated  by  the  poiisession.^  of 
power,  and  having  no  guide  but  caprice. 
The  more  numerous  and  solid  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  political  minister,  the  more 
hkely  is  he  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  monarch, 
tod  be  stripped  of  his  dignity. 

Superior,  however,  to  all  such  accidents, 
is  the  dignity  of  the  servant  of  God.  The 
sstimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  Suve- 
leign,  is  proportioned  only  to  thafi<lelity 
with  which  be  discharges  bis  office. — 
Whalhtr  the  resolto  oC  his  hbor  are  splea* 


did,  or  whether  it  seems  to  be  fruitless,  his 
consequence,  in  the  eye  of  God,  is  not  af- 
fected. The  incorruptible  crown  is  the 
rewaVd  of  the  faithful,  not  of  the  successful 
servant. 

There  is  no  employment  of  a  more  dlg^* 
nified  nature,  than  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
etipecially  when  it  ia  prosecuted  with  the 
intention  of  spreading  the  results,  in  order 
to  relieve  those  heavy  ills,  of  which  truth  b 
the  only  efficient  antagonist.  In  this  em- 
ployment, the  minister  is  supposed  to  l>e 
uniformly  engaged.  Those  truths  which 
are  the  more  direct  and  invariable  subjects 
of  thought — specifically  theological  truths 
— task  the  intellectual  powers,  and  tend  to 
the  production  of  mental  vigor,  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  can  be  asserted  of  any  other 
class ;  and  when  the  mind  turns  from  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  other  suljects,  it  is 
conscious  of  a  painful  descent,  and  is  eager 
to  roam  again  in  the  same  pure  and  elevated 
regions.  But  the  minister  is  not  at  liberty 
to  restrict  his  researches  to  this  one  order 
of  subjects.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the 
sciences,  that  has  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student,  the  minister  nnut  not 
be  acquainted  with ;  or  from  which  walk  of 
elegant  literature  he  must  refrain.  What- 
ever disciplines  the  mental  faculties,  and 
gives  them  more  quickness  and  accuracy 
and  strength;  whatever  refines  the  taste 
and  renders  it  more  discriminating  and  se- 
vere in  its  judgments ;  whatever  enriches 
the  fancy  and  enhirges  its  tieasures  of  im- 
ages and  illustrations ;  whatever  extends 
one's  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,— 
the  more  minute  and  obscure,  equally  with 
the  vast  and  magnificent  operations  of  his 
hand,  the  minister  is  permitted,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  more  professional 
claims  upon  his  attention,  is  required  to 
make  the  object  of  his  study.  And  he  is  to 
be  a  student  that  he  may  be  a  teacher, — 
to  gather  together,  that  with  a  more  prod- 
igal hand  he  may  scatter  abroad  ; — to  sub- 
ject his  own  mind  to  the  bland  and  purifying 
influences  of  the  truth,  giving  birth  to 
every  attractive  grace,  and  wearing  away 
every  roughness  and  hlfuiish  ;  so  that  pre- 
senting the  image  of  Him  who  was  the 
impersonation  of  all  truth,  he  may  say 
boldly  to  the  people,  Be  ye  followers  of  me 
even  as  I  am  of  Christ. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  done  my  subject 
no  justice.  Let  me  finish  with  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Dr.  Gerard. 

"  A  station  of  dignity  requires  dignity  of 
character;  and  it  is  the  truest  dignity  of 
character,  that  the  station  of  ministers  re- 
quires. 

"  This  is  widely  diflerent  from  that  state- 
Ilness  and  haughtiness  which  highly  misbe- 
come them,  but  which  some  have  affected 
in  its  stead :  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  loveliest  humility;  nay,  in  the  exercise 
of  genuine  hitmility,  it  is  often  most 
spicuous. 
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*<  It  exalts  the  loul,  but  elates  it  not ;  it 
produces  condescension,  not  assuming ;  af- 
fability, not  distance;  it  disgusts  not  the 
most  jealous  spectator;  it  forces  ap|5roba- 
tion,  and  commands  esteem.  The  apostle 
certainly  had  it  in  his  eye,  when  he  direct- 
ed, not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  minister, 
the  eibortation,  *  Let  no  man  despise  thee.* 
It  is  nothing  else  but  eminence  of  virtue. 
It  is  founded  on  a  strong  perception  of  the 
ezcellence  of  virtue  and  the  bareness  of 
vice,  and  on  a  permanent  sense  of  the  van- 
ity of  present  outward  things,  and  the  un- 
speakable moment  of  things  spiritual  and 
eternal.  It  shows  Itself  in  a  superiority  to 
all  the  allurements  of  sense  and  interest, 
whenever  they  are  inconsistent  with  strict 
virtue;  In  liberty  from  the  dominion  of 
▼ice,  which  is  tlie  lowest  degradation  of  a 
reasonable  soul ;  in  the  possession  and  vig- 
orous exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  every  worthy  affection; 
in  disdaining  to  speak  or  to  do  any  thing 
which  betrays  mean  sentiments,  little  views, 
or  wrong  paasions ;  in  being  above  blushing 
to  perform  offices  seemingly  the  lowest, 
whenever  they  are  useful  to  the  body  or 
the  soul  of  any  man,  or  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  religion.  This  is  true  dignity  of 
character ;  and  this  is  the  dignity,  and  the 
only  dignity,  to  which  your  profession  can 
naturally  prompt  you  to  aspire.  A  proper 
conception  of  the  end  of  that  profession, 
will  kindle  your  ambition  for  It ;  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  your  profession, 
will  form  you  to  it ;  assiduity  in  the  duties 
of  your  profession,  will  draw  it  out  into 
constant  exertions,  and  by  constant  exertion 
will  confirm  and  perfect  it."  p. 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  MEN  1 

^In  the  last  three  Missionary  Heralds, 
says  the  Christian  Mirror  of  August  26,  we 
have  the  following  loud  and  impressive 
calls,  not  for  money,  but  for  men : 

1.  From  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr. 
Emerson,  stationed  at  Waialua,  Oahu, 
writes,  under  date  of  June  15,  1841 : — 
^  Will  fiot  our  brethren  Jumish  ut  with 
more  men  7  I  want  much  a  missionary  for 
this  part  of  the  Island." 

2.  From  the  Nestorians.  "The  Mis- 
sionaries think  it  of  great  importance  that 
Mosul  should  be  sustained  as  a  station,  and 
eaU  eamettlyfor  additional  miisionaries" 
Mr.  Hinsdale  says,  Jan.  4,  1842,  "  We 
need  helo.  We  ask  ^cames%  a»k  for 
help.  We  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  bread  of  life, 
for  the  want  of  which  they  are  perishing.'* 
In  another  connection,  Mr.  Hinsdale  and 
Dr.  Grant  say,  "  In  view  of  our  entire  fiekl, 
we  would  urge  upon  you  and  the  churches 
to  tend  u$  hap  wUhotU  delay ^  men  of  piety 
and  seal,  who  can  brook  self-denial  and 
harddiip." 


3.  From  the  Mahrattas.  The  missiona- 
ries at  Ahmednugger,  write,  Feb.  25, 1841, 
"  Could  we  have  two  or  three  roissioDaries 
sent  to  strengthen  us,  we  could  find  abun- 
dance for  them  to  do.  Indeed,  we  see  not 
how  we  can  occupy  this  field,  without  this 
amount  of  help  " 

4.  From  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa.  Un- 
der date  of  Oct.  1841,  Mr.  Grant  saj's,  "  I 
could  write  sheets  to  show,  that  there  is 
here  no  want  of  opportunity  both  lo  labor 
and  extend.  I  work  to  great  disadvantage, 
for  want  of  asspciates;  and  if,  in  Gad*s 
providence,  I  should  be  taken  away,  both 
the  cause  and  the  mission  property  most 
suffer." 

5.  From  Madura.  Mr.  Ward  says,  Jan. 
25,  1842,  "  Send  us  men  !  Crowds  are 
thronging  the  way  to  death— eternal  death ! 
What  are  eight  persons  among  1,000,000  of 
idolaters  ?  Oh,  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
our  call !  '* 

6.  From  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  con- 
versation, a  few  days  since,  with  a  brotber 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  one  of  the  mlssioo- 
aries  to  the  Cberokees,  and  one  of  those 
who  were  so  long  imprisoned  in  Georgia, 
he  said,  with  much  emotion,  **  My  brotber 
is  suffering  and  dying  under  his  labors,  and 
no  helper  can  be  found  for  him.  Young 
men  are  willing  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
missionary  fiek),  but  none  to  the  poor  Cher- 
okees.  Who  will  go  and  help  my  poor 
brother  ?  *' 

Such  is  the  Macedonian  cry,  which  comes 
up  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  foreign  field. 
And  in  what  state  of  preparation  are  we  to 
meet  it  ?  Let  Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  answer.  "  I  do  not  know  of 
five  euiidble  men  who  can  now  be  had  for 
misnonaries;  and  the  Board  haoe  onbf 
three  under  appointpient.  How  great  tlie 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  Lord  of  the  bar- 
vest  to  raise  up  laborers !  It  will  probably 
be  several  years  bifore  we  eon  fully  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  our  missionaries  "-^ 
(Address  at  the  Monthly  Concert  in  Au- 
gust.) 

Suppose  we  turn  now  from  the  foreign 
field,  and  listen  to  the  appeals  of  some  of 
our  home  missionaries.  Mr.  Bascom,  of 
Chicago,  writes  thus :  '*  I  could  enumerate 
at  least  ten  important  villages  and  country 
settlements,  in  the  northern  section  of  this 
State,  where  ministers  ara  imperiously  de- 
manded, and  where  the  prospect  of  their 
usefulness  would.be  abundantly  encourag- 
ing. Could  I  spread  out  the  appeals  which 
i  have  received  from  these  places,  before 
the  unemployed  ministers  and  theological 
students  at  the  East— could  I  present  to 
their  minds  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
these  places,  as  they  appear  to  me,  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  in  vain." 

A  missionary  at  Griggaville,  writes:— 
"  There  are  several  places  desiring  minis- 
ters. At  Columbus  and  at  Payson,  they  are 
desiroiu  of  obtaining  and  settling 
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Both  are  important  places.  Such  is  the 
destitution  here,  that  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  church  to  claim  a  minister  the  whole 
of  the  time." 

Mr.  Kent,  for  fifteen  years  a  pioneer  at 
the  West,  writes  thus  from  Galena  :  **  The 
large  district  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Rock  rivers,  is  one  wide  waste,  so  far  as 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers 
are  concerned,  if  we  except  two  or  three 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  field,  and 
one  at  Galena." 

"  Tflere  are  fiAy  counties  in  this  State, 
(Mo.)  in  which  there  is  no  Presbyterian 
minister."  A  brother  in  the  same  State, 
writes,  "  My  circuit  is  fifty  miles.  There 
is  not  a  Ihvsbyterian  minister  within  fifty 
miles  of  me.*' 

A  missionary  in  Iowa,  says,  '<  The  state 
of  things  in  this  Territory  demands  a  frreat^ 
ly  tnareoBed  number  of  laborers.  Immi- 
gration is  more  rapid  than  erer  t>efore.  If 
we  bad  fiffe  ttmet  as  many  laliorers  as  we 
have,  they  would  have  enough  to  do.  Send 
ns  forthwith  some  true  yolce-fellows.'* 

The  Home  Missionary  for  July,  spealcs  of 
twenty-one  counties  in  Indiana,  in  nine  of 
which  there  is  but  one  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. Ten  or  fifteen  weU  qualified  miniaters 
ar€  immediately  needed.** 

A  Presbytery  in  Kentuclcy,  says,  **  There 
are  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  twelve 
or  fifteen  counties  without  a  Presbyterian 
minister."  "They  ofler,"  says  the  Home 
Missionary,  <*$600  a  year  for  two  good 
missionaries,  and  assure  us  that  five  or  six 
are  imperiously  needed." 

Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt,  writes  as  follows  from 
Michigan :  **  There  are,  within  the  limits 
of  sixty  miles  west  and  north  of  me,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  places  (among  them  sev- 
eral county  seats)  where  churches  could 
be  organized,  and  ought  to  be  immediately, 
if  there  was  some  one  to  attend  to  it  It 
seems  lilce  the  sin  of  Meroz,  to  leave  the 
work  around  us  undone.  This  rich  and 
ripe  harvest  will  all  perish  soon,  if  no  reap- 
er is  found  to  gather  it.'* 

A  missionary  in  Illinois,  after  mentioning 
particularly  several  places  in  which  minis- 
ters are  greatly  needed,  adds,  *'  In  looking 
at  the  desolation  in  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Illinois,  my  heart  truly  bleeds,  and  I  cry 
out,  'The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  and 
the  laborers  are  few.  Lord  send  forth  la- 
borers into  thine  harvest.'  Truly  there  is  a 
great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in,  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  valley,  and  no 
time  to  be  lost.*' 

Extracts  like  the  preceding  might  be 
multiplied ;  but  I  forbear.  A  dreaded  and 
a  dreadful  evil,  it  seems,  is  already  upon 
us,  as  a  people; — a  dearth  of  able  and 
ftdthfiU  miniitera — **  a  famine,  not  of  bread, 
or  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words 
of  the  Lord."  And  what  is  now  to  be 
done  ?  This  should  be  the  alMorbing  ques- 
tion.   We  will  not  stop  to  reproach  one 


another,  as  having  been  blinded,  if  not  ac- 
cessary to  the  coming  evil ;  but  with  united 
hearts  let  us  begin  to  looic  around  us,  and 
inquire  anxiously.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  evil  we  have  incurred,  is  not  one  to 
be  remedied  in  a  day,  or  a  year.  A  defi- 
ciency of  money  m^  be  soon  supplied ; 
but  ministers  cannot  bA'aised  up  so  readily. 
Still,  much  may  be  done  towards  meeting 
the  exigency  and  repairing  the  mischief; 
and  let  all  who  love  Zion  begin  to  do  with 
their  might  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  them  look  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  for  direction  and  as- 
sistance. Let  them  unitedly  pray  the  Su- 
preme Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would 
thrust  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  Un- 
der his  guidance,  and  in  assurance  of  his 
blessing,  let  them  thus  engage  in  the  use 
of  appropriate  means. 

2.  Let  them  return  to  the  work  of  former 
years — that  of  searching  out  young  men  of 
piety  and  promise,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  task  of  preparing  themselves  to  preach 
the  everlasting  gospel. 

3.  Let  them  not  desert  those  institutions 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  but  rally  round  them, 
and  afford  them  an  efficient  support.  In 
particular,  let  them  rally  round  that  great 
and  good  institution,  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  raise  it  up,  and  put  it  in  a 
situation  to  accomplish  its  appropriate  work. 

4.  Let  young  men  already  in  a  process 
of  education  for  the  ministry,  be  hastened 
forward.*  Let  them  not  become  discour- 
aged, and  be  turned  aside,  (as  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  been,)  into  the  other 
professions.  Nor  let  them  be  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  stopping  in  their  course, 
and  engaging  in  some  secular  employment, 
to  procure  the  means  of  present  subsistence. 
The  world  needs  their  help,  and  needs  it 
now.  A  thousand  voices  are  crying  in 
their  ears,  **  The  King's  business  requireth 
haste ; "  *'  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and 
help  us." 

6.  Let  ministers  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  who  are  engaged  otherwise  than 
in  their  appropriate  work,  begin  to  look 
al>out  them,  and  see  if  there  is  no  place  in 
the  great  field  of  the  world  for  them.  Has 
the  church  of  Christ  no  further  demands, 
and  their  great  Master  no  more  work,  for 
them  ? 

6.  And  lastly,  as  well  as  firstly,  let  all 
who  have  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
be  much  In  prayer,  that  God  will  pour  out 
his  Spirit  upon  our  churches,  and  more 
especially  upon  our  colleges  and  institutions 
of  learning,  that  the  young  men  in  these 
institutions  may  t>e,  not  only  pious,  but  de* 
votedly  pious--dedicated,  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  ready,  when  pre- 
pared for  it,  to  do  his  work — ^in  any  part  of 
the  world,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
which  the  finger  of  his  Providence  shall 
point  the  way.  a.  b. 
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[Ftwm  Ihe  Wttchisfto  of  the  Valley.] 

TEMPTATIONS  OP  PIOUS  YOUNG  MEN,  TO 
MtSTAKB  THCIll  PROFESSION. 

The  question  la  often  asked,  "  Why  so 
many  of  our  professedly  ptou!t  young  men, 
eater  the  profession  ^  the  Law  .' " 

fiave  they  no  taknts  for  the  goapel  min- 
igtry  ?  Or  have  they  found  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness !  They  still  profess  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  to  inherit 
the  promises  made  to  the  righteous.  Of 
course  they  are  willing  at  all  time^,  to  sub- 
mit inclination  to  duty.  They  still  profess 
to  be  of  that  small  number,  who  walk  in 
"  the  straight  and  narrow  way ;  and  though 
many  are  called,  to  be  among  "  the  few 
who  are  chosen." 

Without  presuming  to  understand  the 
motives,  or  the  duty  of  others,  permit  roe, 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  the  outlines  of  my 
own  experience,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Several  years  ago,  i  was  graduating  at 
one  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  And  though  a 
professor  of  religion,  at  the  time,  was 
•trongly  inclined  to  the  study  of  Law. 

All  the  motives  by  which  I  was  influ- 
enced, it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe. Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  such 
as  to  quiet  my  own  conscience,  at  the  time ; 
and  even  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  my  Chris- 
tian friends.  They  were  such  motives,  as 
have,  not  improbably,  inclined  many  others 
to  pursue  the  same  course.  Though  I  sup- 
posed myself  a  zealous  Christian  at  the 
time,  yet  the  preaching  of  the  ffft«pel  ap- 
peared so  humble,  so  full  of  difficulties,  and 
trials,  that  it  became  easy  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  the  legal 
profession.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  should  become  a  most  brilliant  exam- 
ple in  that  profession.  What  generous  sen- 
timents would  I  not  advance  !  How  many 
sins  should  I  not  be  able  to  reprove !  In 
short,  my  imagination  could  almust  subdue 
«ny  obstacle,  and  correct  all  the  sins  which 
the  profession  might  encourage.  Witti  a 
conscience  thus  pacified,  1  studied  Law, 
and  atler  three  years  entered  the  bar.  1 
also  entered  upon  that  work  of  usefulness, 
which  i  had  promised  to  undertake,  as  a 
solace  to  the  conscience. 

But  alas,  how  little  do  we  know,  even  of 
■ourselves!  When  we  leave  God's  direc- 
tions, and  pursue  our  own,  how  rapidly  do 
we  go  astray.  In  one  short  year,  I  had  lost 
all  my  religion,  but  the  mere  profession. 
The  name  was  left,  but  the  substance  had 
gone.  My  heart  had  become  as  cold  as  if 
the  love  of  God  had  never  warmed  it.  I 
bad  prayed  for  success  in  business,  and  the 
Lord  bad  heard  my  pi-ayer ;  but  with  that 
success,  the  ardor  of  piety  had  disappeared. 

Though  i  still  adhered  to  the  form  of 
prayer,  yet  every  moment  of  calm  reflec- 
tion forced  the  conviction,  that  though  the 
thoughts  might  occasionally  ascend  to 
faaaven,  the  treasure  of  the  heart  was  not 


there.  Every  effiirt  Co  dt^lae  the  trath, 
only  rendered  it  more  certain.  All  my  plans 
of  usefulness  have  been  totally  defeated. 
1  h.id  vainly  hoped  to  exert  a  rigl^eous  in- 
fluence over  my  profession ;  but  the  pro- 
fession had  exerted  a  fatal  influence  over 
me.  1  had  hoped  to  elevate  the  moral  char- 
acter of  my  associates;  but  those  around 
me  had  corrupted  my  own.  True,  i  was 
still  a  professor  of  religion.  Yet  i  bek»D|^ 
to  the  world  as  surely  as  the  very  scoflcr  of 
that  religion,  which  1  had  professed  more 
than  all  other  things  to  love  and  to  bonor. 
My  course  of  study,  my  associates,  every 
adventure  in  business,  disguise  it  as  1  would, 
had  obviously  no  favorable  ioflueoce  to 
piety.  What  then  could  I  do  ?  The  influ* 
ences  around  me  were  corrupting.  Every 
attempt  to  sanctify  them,  I  could  but  ac- 
knowledge lo  God,  was  little  better  than 
mockery.  Should  1  boldly  abandon  reltgioa, 
for  the  doubtful  benefits  of  worldly  honor ! 
The  crisis  now  had  come ;  and  the  alterna- 
tive could  not  be  avoided.  Conscience  was 
awakened,  and  would  not  sleep  again  until 
the  question  was  decided. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind,  I  remained 
several  moutlis ;  till  an  unexpected  event 
of  Providence  determined  ray  course.  I 
resolved  to  abandon  the  Law,  and  become 
hencefcA*th  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Thoogb 
it  should  cost  me  many  personal  sacrifices, 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  my  friends, 
and  utterly  annihilate  all  hopes  of  temporal 
preferment.  1'he  course  of  duty  had  be- 
come plain ;  and  the  conmlatioos,  in  8ul>- 
miiting  to  it,  afforded  a  rich  compensation 
for  every  sacrifice  that  i  had  made.  Hie 
struggle  was  violent,  but  has  never  been 
repeated.  Though  nearly  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  this  resolution,  yet  never  has 
there  been  the  shadow  of  a  temptation  to 
change  my  purpose.  My  only  feelings 
since,  have  been  those  of  astonishment,  that 
1  could  have  been  so  long  deceived ;  or 
should  ever  have  contrived  to  misapprehend 
that  co//,  which  now  appears  so  clear,  in 
all  the  providences  of  God. 

Are  there  not  many  well  educated,  pKKB 
young  men,  in  our  coimtry,  who  liave  en- 
tered the  profession  of  the  Law,  with  do 
better  reasons,  or  motives,  than  my  own  ? 
To  such  I  will  venture  a  single  word  of 
admonition.  It  is  the  result  of  experience. 
Are  you  perfectly  confident  that  you  are  io 
the  course  of  duty .'  Is  your  conscience  at 
all  times  at  ease?  Deception,  at  least,  is 
possible.  And  do  you  reflect  how  fearful 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  deceived  upon  this  sub- 
ject.^ How  easy  is  it  lo  be  misguided! 
The  chameleon  has  not  more  colors  than 
ambition.  If  you  have  a  tender  conscience, 
it  can  appear  before  you,  under  the  color  of 
piety,  as  well  as  any  other. 

It  can  most  easily  shape  all  your  talents 
for  the  law,  and  yet  find  you  just  as  largs 
a  field  for  usefulness,  in  that  very  professioo, 
as  you  desire.    It  can  do  woaden,  for  ths 
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benefit  of  your  $otdy  and  yet  mako  you  a 
candidate  for  all  the  temporal  honors  in  the 
country.    But  if  experience  has  ever  taught 
me  any  one  truth,  it  is  the  perfect  deception 
of  ambition.    And  of  all  its  rewards,  none 
are  so  fatal  as  those  which  it  proffers  for  the 
violation  of  duty.    No  one  need  envy  the 
pious  young  man  who  is  tempted  by  these 
promises.    And  least  of  all,  would  I  envy 
the  young  man  who  enjoys  their  rewards. 
Enjoy  them!     They   cannot  be   enjoyed. 
Their  possession  is  fatal  to  happiness  in  this 
life,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  life  to  come. 
Again  I  would  say,  ilo  not  wait  for  a  mira- 
cle to  inalce  known  your  duty.     God  has 
clearly  revealed  it  in  his  providences.  Never 
were  they  more  significant.     Ambition  may 
seek  to  disguise  them.     The  wicked  world 
may  ridicule  the  idea.     But  the  judgment 
day  will  reveal  the  call  of  God  to  the  pious 
young  men  of  this  generation,  as  decisive, 
fts  was  the  call   to  Moses  in  the  land  of 
Midian ;  or  to  Saul  in  his  last  cruel  pilgrim- 
age to  Damascus.  £•  w. 
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AUXILIARY  SOCtETIES. 

SorroLK  CopifTT. 

[H.  RopM,  Boaloo,  Tr.] 
0o«ton.  A  inember  of  Bowdoln  St.  Church  10  00 


Do.         Gard«D  St.  Cbnrch 


75— LOTS' 


Education  Societt  ik  Bbookfiilo 

Association. 

[Rer.  Micfth  Stone,  BrooMctd,  8.  P.  Tr.] 
North  B'ooiJbU,  So«.  of  Ret.  Dr.  SmU,  hjr  itor.  J. 

EawrMo,  Agt. 


B140> 


[From  the  Charleston  Observer.] 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

About  two  years  since  a  poor  and  pious 
young  man  felt  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  an 
education   for  the  ministry.     Trusting  to 
Providence   to  open   the   way  he    placed 
a  bundle  on  his  back  containing  his  little 
all,  and,  after  walking  a  considerable  jour- 
ney, applied  to  the  officers  of  Oglethorpe 
University  to  know  if  he  could,  by  any 
means,  obtain  an  education.    Finding  that 
tuition  was  gratuitous  for  candidates  for  the 
Ministry,  and  that  a  number  of  families  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  college,  in  turn  for  a 
session  each,  would  give  him  his  board,  and 
furnish  books  and  incidental  expenses,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  study,  and  is  now  a 
prominent  membe^  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
and  promises  to  make  a  faithful  and  success- 
ful Minister.    About  the  same  time  another 
youth    wrote   to  an  officer  of   the    same 
college,  informing  him  that  he  was  without 
means,  but  was  so  desirous  of  prosecuting 
bis  studies,  that  if  he  could  have  his  tuition 
paid,  and  obtain  the  use  of  a  room,  he  would 
Jive  on  corn-bread  and  do  his  own  cooking 
and  washing.    The  disclosure  of  his  anxiety 
soon  led   to  the  necessary  means  for  his 
support,  and  he  is  now  among  the  most 
promising  of   the   Sophomore   Class.      A 
third  young  man  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  of  the  same  institution,  and  among 
the  leaders  of  his  Class,  who  has,  by  his 
own  mechanical  labors  and  economy,  hus- 
banded means  to  educate  himself. 

The  examples  of  such  students  exert  a 
happy  influence ;  for  they  know  the  value  of 

time,  and  exert   themselves   to   compass 

their  ends. 


£•»■<  COUNTT  NOKTH. 

(Col.  Btaneiar  Hate,  Nowbory.  Tr.] 
Bei^pfd,  (  W.J  LwllM'  Ch.  Soe.  by  Mias  Jouua 

C.  PoBter,  Tr.  _ 

Ip»wiA,  Ijiaie*'  AiK».  IvtPar.,  llth  imynWDt 

towdrd  a  Tamp.  8ch. 
Ntvbttryport,  Mn.  Mary  Oreenleaf  10  00 

£drciT«le  in  lit  Pre*.  Soe.  by  HIm 
M.  C.  Qreeuleaf,  Tr.  4' 


S98 

32  00 


8r-6saT-«» 


Franklin  Cocntt. 

[Lewia  Stone,  E«j.  GrmaMd,  Tr.) 
Athfitld,  Qml.  Aaso.  7  00,  Ladies  942 
Buekland,  Ccos.  Society 

D<lerfittd,  Cong.  Sgc.  7,  So.  CoBf .  Soe.  IS  10 
/?owc,  Mra.  L.  Reed  .i_  ,,  «q 

Sfulbume,  Geot.  Ai»o.  9  72,  Lndks  14  So 
Sund€rland,  Cong.  Society 
Recelred  iirom  ibrmer  Treaa. 

HAMroSN  CODNTT. 

[Mr.  Samoel  Raynolda,  Bprlnffield,  Tr.] 

Cluster,  Soe.  of  Rer.  ?»*»«••. ^'.S^??' 
httdtng-mtU,  Soe.  at  Re».  Mr.  WiMImm 
Longmtadow,  Ijidlea*  Benev.  A«oe.         IS  Vl 

Gent.  do.  IS »-«  " 

StorJncScM,  Soe.  of  Rer.  Mr.  Ruaiell         14  00 
^    ttoTof  Rer.  Mr.  Claris  (Chlekopee  ^  ,._„  ,. 

WininiMm,  (S.)  Soe.  of  Re^.  John  Bower*         18  SI 
Willbraktm,  (SJ  Soe.  of  Rer.  J.  A.  Haien  8  00 

ThouMi  Bond,  £mi.  "  *" 


17  09 

8  OO 
8S  80 
90  80 

500 
14  40 

S0  45-1MSIE 


SOO 

sar 


Deduct  ezpenie  of  prlntlaf  Ann.  Raport,  and 
a  tpurtoiu  banit  bill 

Hahpihies  Cocntt. 

[Hon.  Lewla  Strtny,  Northampion,  Tn} 

itmk«r«l,  let  Pariah,  hy  Mr.  L.  Sweejaer.  Jr.  Tr. 

Easthamplon,  Proccedi  of  land  devirtd  »•  «ti« 

H.  Co.  Aux.  E.  Soe.  by  ibe  late  Mr.  Ems 

Pomeroy        •       _  _.-,._, 

/Vorfftompfam,  Ladies'  Bener.  Boe.  to  Edvaids 

Church  m«    ».     1 

PlaJn/ir/rf,  a  collection,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Hawtay 
WUiitunaburg,     do.     by  Joe.  Hodman,  ISm. 
Contnbution  at  annual  meetlnf;  of  Beocvoleat 

Societies,  in  Ualfleld,  one  ftith  ano. 


143  10 
•  00-181  If' 


wtm 


800  00 

18  08 

oie 

88  7S 


8 


Education  Socixtt  in  Uarmont 
CoNrsHSNCX  or  Chukchss. 
.  [Wm.  C.  Capron.  Esq.  DAfavidge,  T».) 

Upton,  See.  of  Rer.  Benjamin  Wood,  ^  E. 

'^  BtoddaidaCo.  ,  _   ^    .^  « 

Do.    ttM  wlmto  \j  BoT.  i.  sammmf  a«t.  U 


344 


MroDLHSz  Cooirrr. 

Baiford,  Soe.  efRer.  8.  H.  Emeijr,  ki  part,  to 
him  an  B.  M. 


FUNDS. 


[F 


EB. 


90  00 


BovTH  CoirrsmiRcs  or  CHumcnat, 

MiDDLSSBZ  COUNTT. 

[Mr.  Otia  Hoyt,  PramiDf  htm,  Tr.] 

iSUttflon,  CoDf .  Hoe.  by  Mr.  Churlea  WmsA  M  V 
Uneoln,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Etenr.  Newhall  8  13 
Wofflant^  Soe.  of  Rer.  Jno.  W.  Alien  if  88 ^70  U 

RSLI0I0DtCHAm.S00t1>r  MlDOLSflX 
NomTM  AlTD  Vict  WITT. 

(Daa.  Jonathan  8.  Aduu,  Oroton,  Tr.] 

AMff,  Education  Aaaodatlon  8  84 

Aowro',     do.       do.  S  00 

/HmtftiUj,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Levi  Brlfham  0  71 

FUehbttrg,  Education  Anociaiion  5|  91 

OrotoHf           do.                do.  18  74 

XiMMtnvter,     do.                do.  19  83 

Lacjiea'  A  ox.  Ed.  8oe.  iy  M'm  S. 

Lin«:oln,  Tr.  8  75—38  68 

XiMbfOn,  Education  AaM)cUtion  12  00 

Pfpptrell,       do.                do.  90  88 

Aov,               do.                do.  a  50 

<S»irtojr,            do.                 do.  3  00 

Tbwtuendf      do.               do.  82  15-.178  31 

NoErOLK  ConRTT. 

(Rot.  JohnCodroan,  D.  D.  DoTcheater,Tr.l 
BraimtrM,  Dea.  Jbnathan  Newcomb  lo  00 

Soc.  of  Uer.  Lynuui  Mattbewt,  in  put       14  88 S4  88 

Old  Colort. 

(Cd.  Aiezander  Beaboiy,  New  Bedibnl,  Tr.] 
AlU^mro;  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soe.  8d  PrBeinet.  by  Dea. 

Peter  Thacberi  Treaa.  of  Ch.  ao  00 

Pltmoutr  ConivTT. 

(Den.  MortonEdd7,BrMfewater,Tr.] 
AMngUmt  Soe.  of  Rev.  Jamet  W.  Ward  98  00 

WoKossTSR  Central  Amociatiov. 
[Hon.  Abijah  BIfeloer,  Worccatcr,  Tr.J 
Boldan,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr  Paine 
SkrawAury,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Janiea  Averill 
Wore—ler,  Soc.  of  Rev,  Mr.  Sweetter,  a 
eoileetion,  of  which,  SiOO  by  lion.  D. 
Waldo  and  aiateri,  and  $50  by  Mn. 
£.  Salisbury  .  830  78 

Soc.  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Miller  38  48 

Soe.  of  Rev.  E.  Smalley  60  76-310  00—491  35 

(The  above  by  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  A^.) 


89  9S 
83  00 


EoUCATIOIf  SOCIXTT  IN  WoSCSITBR 

North  AasociA.Tioir. 
[Mr.  Moses  Chamberlain,  Templeton,  Tr.] 

Alkol,  Soe.  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Chipman 
Ijutauftr.  Soe.  of  Rev.  Charlea  Paeltant 
Wtti  Boylttan,  Soc.  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Cross 
WMStmintttr,  Soe.  of  Rev.  S.  8.  Smith,  bj  Rev. 
J.  Emexma,  Agt. 


14  00 
6  60 

10  60 

40  44 — ^71  54 


•3,349  31 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

[Prof.  William  Smyth,  Bmnswicit,  Tr.] 

Bedk,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  of  which,  $40 
from  Wm.  Richardson,  Esq.  to  contt.  Prof. 
Alpbetis  8.  Paelcard,  of  Bowdoin  Coiieffc,  an 
H.  M.  68  68 

Soe.  ofRev.  J.  W.  Ellinfrwood  94  48—153  13 

Bruntmek,  Prof.  Cleaveland  $10,  Mrs.  Lord  MS  18  00 

BaUowil,  Soc.  of  Rev.  £11  Thunton  54  56 

Pkiptburg,  Soe.  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Loriny,  in  pai%  to  const. 

him  an  H.  M.  6  30 

Tbp^itam,  Soc.  of  Rev.  D.  SewAlI,  in  part,  do,  15  85 

York  County  Cicn\f*rtneg,  a  contrOmtion  13  OO 


$256  83 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 
[Hon.  Samoel  Morril,  Concord,  Tr.] 
Amhtrtt,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe. 
Boseamn,  (Elutj  do.  19  36,  and  liy  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy 

Ooneurdt  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe. 
Awtarfon,  Soc  of  Ser.  Jeha  M.  PutMun 


17  87 

33  87 
10  60 
13  98 


Avneeefowis  Conf .  Chnicli  sad  Society 

aUmamton^  (Ctnbrt)    do.  do. 

Menooer,  fPlainJ         do.  do. 

aUUboro;  Soc  of  Rev.  G.  W.  AdajM 

miUboro'  Bridft,  Cong.  Sec 

A«me,  Conf.  Ch.  and  Soe. 

Lvme,  Satvcription,  in  part 

ManehMsttr,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Sec 

yitrmnth  Bridgt,   do.       do. 

Afont  Ytmon,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Bealeel  HmjtK,  to 

him  an  H.  M. 
Plttinfitld,  (M$rULm  PaHAj  Coof.  Ck.  aod 
A  filend 


(Moot  of  (he  above  f^  Rer.  A.  Naah,  AgL) 


fSBTM 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 
[Jeeeph  Warner,  Esq.  Middiebury,  Vt.  Tr.] 
BratOMboro',  rWMj  14  K 

BraUtAtro;  fEtutj  Mm.  A.  Vandoon  0-15 

BroOJord,  Coll.  in  Conf.  Ch.  and  Soc  19  00 

Ladies'  Sewinf  Society  3 

Bofdwick,  Ladies  and  Gent,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Delaao 
.AunaicB,  two  individuals 
Lumtnbnrg,  Avails  of  flannel,  from  Maiy  Hathaway, 

through  I<ev.  Joo.  Richanla.  by  Rev.  a.  Naab.  Agl. 
MorapgH^r,  Soe.  of  Rev.  John  Griftley,  to  omat.  him  aa 

H.  M.  t7  Mr.  J.  W.  Howes,  Treaa.  Waah.  Co.  Iji. 

Society 
nt{ford,  Indivtdaala,  by  Rev.  A.  Naah,  Act. 
Wimikam,  a  collection 
UVfltmiMtrer,  (West)  $20,  fEtutj  10  88 
W«tl  f\nrl««,  Dea.  R.  U.  WUd  75eta.  lodirSdaalaS  IS, 

by  Rev.  A.  Naah,  Agt. 


3B8I 
1« 

Be 


7« 
6« 

3es 


4  so 


t 

•  171  oi 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
[Ellphalat  Terry,  Esq.  Hartford,  Tr.) 

Dfrbjf,  a  colleetloo,  by  Mr.  A.  Townsend,  Jr.  Tr.  Ike. 

Obuttnbury,  Normand  Hubbard 

Lhbon,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Levi  Nelson 

Middi^wy,  a  eolieetion.  by  A.  Townaaod,  Jr.  Tr.  Ac 

MU/brd,  do.  do. 

Nauratuct  do.  do. 

Wlndtor,  do.       by  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett 

WoodbHdgt,         do.       bj  A.  Townaend,  Jr.  Tr.  Ac 


•77  27 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOClETr. 
(William  A.  Booth,  Esq.  New  Yoric,  Tr] 
Pelfttiah  Petit,  Esq.  60,  Clinton  3  60,  Cash  I,  Hodaon 

70  ao 

Troy,  ill  Ch.  96  75, 4(h  Ch.  7  81,  Ca^  1  50,  BraoUyn. 
SflCh.  74  »  •  /»t 

Catskill,  Oren  Day  75,  CoUecUon  40  30.  BrwUth.  lat 

Ch.  In  part  86  60 
New  YorIc,  Brainerd  Ch.  38  34,  7th  Ch.  40.  4th  Ch. 

Albany  78  31 


PHILADELPHIA  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 

[Geo.  W.  McClelland,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  Tr.) 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  37  80,  Peneador,  Ladies*  Ed.  Soc  19 
Newark,  N.  J.  1st  Ch.  00,  3d  Ch.  75,  Presb'y  of  Erie  87 
Bndesburf ,  Pa.  Misa  Stewart  10,  Avails  of  jewelrr  8  01 
Harriebarp.  Pa.  J.  Wier  10.  John  Wler  6 
Bu  Georre's,  Dei.  Ladles'  Ed.  Soc 
Shepherdatown,  Ya.  John  MeUvin 


•ma 


UTICA  AGENCY. 
[James  Dolton,  Esq.  Utica,  Tr.] 
Amboy  8,  Beekmantown  7  03,  Cape  YtaicentS,  CaadUoi 

8  US  19  97 

Chasy  1,  Ciiamplahi  70,  CliotonvHie  9  75,  Crown  Point 

10  46  or  90 

Cherry  VaHey  38  85,  Essex  10,  Elizabethtown  9  40  tS 

Port  Covinfton  40  77,  Glensfalla  17,  KeesviUe  S3  79, 

Marcelliis  5  76,  Clinton  10  196  83 

Moores  6  53,  Montreal  90,  Platlaburr  58  96,  Peru  S, 

Richland  11  61  170  10 

Salem   33  16,   SchafUcoke    18  85,   Sprinrfield  91  69. 

Whitehall  63  71  »      r-    a  '  MO  78 

•MS  II 

Whola  amount  reeshtd,  •5,047  99. 

Clothing  received  during  the  Q,uari$r. 

iVew  Iptuick,  N.  H.  Ladies'  Char.  See.  by  Mn.  Joanna 
Thayer,  Sec.  1  Barrel,  ooBtaininr  eheeto,  ihbtc  *c 
valued  38  88 


li*^  0^ 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  COLMAN,  D.  D., 

PtItoT  P18T0R  OP  BRATTLI  STRfiBT  CHDRCB,  BOSTOH. 
[By  Hot.  Joisfh  Tkact,  Boiton.] 

• 

Thb  character  and  labors  of  Dr.  Colman  deserve  an  extended  biography, 
and  materiaJs  for  such  a  work  probably  exist.  A  part  of  his  unpublished 
correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  Other  parts  might  doubtless  be  found  by  diligent  search  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  His  numerous  published  sernnoiis  would  aflbrd 
at  least  useful  hints  and  illustrations.  His  name  must  ofieti  ^pear  on  the 
records  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, of  the  Colony,  of  the  Commissioners  for  Missions  among  the  Indians, 
and  of  Eccleaiastical  Councils.  The  relations  which  he  sustained  and  the 
parts  which  he  acted  were  such,  that  a  diligent  use  of  these  materials 
could  scarcely  fail  to  throw  important  light  on  many  interesting  points  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  account  of  his  Life  and  Character^ 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev,  Ebeneater  Turell,  would  furnish  the  biographer 
with  an  excellent  clue  to  guide  his  researches.  But  Turell.  wrote  for  his 
cotemporaries ;  and  therefore  judiciously  omitted  many  things  as  already  • 
sufficiently  known,  or  from  a  commendable  delicacy  towards  survivors,  or 
because  the  mention  of  them  at  that  time  would  have  provoked  angry  dis- 
cussion. His  work,  therefore,  though  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written,  is  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  modern  reader. 
Yet  the  circumstances  under  which  this  notice  is  unexpectedly  prepared, 
precludes  the  writer  from  entering  this  interesting  field  of  research,  and 
confines  him  to  a  brief  abstract  of  Turell'd  work,  and  a  few  facts  gathered 
from  other  publications. 

Bbnjamin  Colman  was  born  in  Boston,  October  19,  1673.  He  wts  the 
second  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Colman,  who  had  lately  emigrated 
from  London.  William  was  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Grace  Cdtnao,  of 
Satterly,  near  Beckles,  in  the  County  of  Sufiblk,  and  wa^  baptised  there, 
August  31,  1643.  This  is  all  that  his  biographer  could  find  coDceming 
his  ancestry. 

Benjamin  ''  was  of  a  tender  constitution  from  his  birth,  and  very  back- 
ward in  his  speech  and  reading  till  he  anived  at  the  age  of  five  years ; 
when  be  at  once  grew  forward  in  both,  aod  entered  young  and  small  into  H 
f  lanunar  school  under  the  tuition  of  tlM  venerable  and  learned  Mn  Kielrie| 
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Cheerer.''  Here  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own  "  form,"  except  his  iatimate 
companion,  Prout,  whose  early  death  left  him  without  a  competitor.  "  His 
early  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning/'  His  pious  mother  was  assiduous  io 
her  instructions,  corrections,  command:*,  and  admonitions,  "  respecting 
erery  thing  that  was  religious  and  holy,  and  in  a  particular  manner  about 
the  duty  of  praying  to  God  in  secret ;  and  also  caused  him  and  her  other 
children  to  retire  and  pray  together  and  for  one  another  on  the  Lord's  Daj 
at  noon."  While  at  the  grammar  school,  he,  with  Mather,  Baker,  Prout, 
Pool,  Townsend,  and  others,  used  to  spend  a  part  of  every  Saturday  mfcer- 
noon  in  prayer  together  at  his  father's.  This  was  done  by  their  owo  pro- 
posal, and  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents  and  preceptor ;  "  and  for 
the  most  part  they  behaved  decently  and  seriously  in  these  early  exercises 
of  piety  and  devotion." 

He  became  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  16S8,  when  he  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  While  a  member  of  college,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were 
pastors.  Having  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1692,  be  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology,  and  began  to  preach,  "  first  privately  and 
then  publicly,"  the  next  year,  when  he  was  only  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  thought  that  he  began  too  soon  ;  but  the  decline  of  his  father's  estate 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  was  his  apology.  He  preached  six  months  at 
Ifedford,  where  the  people  *'  would  have  settled  him,  had  they  been  able;^ 
and  having  thus  recruited  his  finances,  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  pursue 
his  studies,  preparatory  to  his  second  degree,  which  he  received  in  16d5. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  means  of  improvement  to  be  found  in  the  Colony* 
Colman  determined  to  spend  some  time  in  England,  and  on  the  20tb  of 
July,  1695,  less  than  three  weeks  after  receiving  his  second  degree,  em- 
barked in  the  ship  Swan,  Capt.  Thomas  Gilbert,  commander,  bound  for 
London.     England  was  then  at  war  with  France  ;  and  after  they  had  been 
seven  weeks  at  sea,  they  were  met  by  a  swift  sailing  French  prrvateer,  of 
30  guns  and  100  men,  while  the  Swan  was  heavily  laden,  and  had  only  12 
guns  and  20  men,  including  passengers.     After  six  or  seven  broadsides, 
night  put  an  end  to  the  combat ;  but  it  was  resumed  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Swan  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  and  obliged  to  strike. 
During  the  battle,  Colman  maintained  his  post  on  the  quarter  deck,  wbere 
four  out  of  seven  were  wounded,  and  one  of  them  mortally.     As  he  after- 
wards declared,  he  felt  a  great  deal  of  fear  during  the  whole  battle,  and 
Wondered  when  his  courage  would  come,  as  he  had  been  told  it  would  after 
a  few  broadsides.    The  truth  is,  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger ;  but 
being,  as  he  trusted,  prepared  for  death,  having  confidence  in  God,  and 
believing  himself  to  be  in  the  performance  of  duty,  he  calmly  remained  at 
his  post,  loading  and  firing  like  his  companions,  and  meanwhile  praying  to 
Him  whose  is  the  issue  of  every  battle.    There  was  another  passenger  on 
board  whose  courage  did  not  come  :  a  young  atheist,  and  a  habitual  and 
spiteful  reviler  of  religion.     When  about  to  retreat  from  the  deck  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  he  saw  Colman  take  a  musket,  and  shame 
compelled  him  to  stay.     But  the  first  volley  of  small  arms  brought  him, 
though  unhurt,  flat  upon  his  face,  where  he  lay  as  one  dead  till  after  the 
first  broadside,  and  while  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  another,  slipped 
down  into  the  surgeon's  room,  and  was  seen  no  more  till  the  ship  was 
taken. 

Colman  had  eighteen  pistoles  concealed  in  his  clothing,  for  safe  keeping, 
in  case  he  should  be  captured ;  and  when  the  privateer's  boat  approached, 
be  had  a  piece  of  gold  in  bis  hand,  worth  nineteen  pounds.    This  was 
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seen  bj  Madame  Allaire,  a  French  lady,  who  was  going,  with  her  four 
children,  to  join  her  husband  in  London.  She  requested  him  to  let  her 
save  it  for  him,  which  she  did.  When  he  arrived  on  board  the  privateer, 
there  stood  the  young  atheist,  stripped  to  the  skin.  His  own  turn  came 
next ;  but  before  his  clothes  were  actually  off,  he  saw  a  compassionate 
looking  man,  whose  hands  and  eyes  were  raised  towards  heaven,  and  called 
eot  to  him,  *^  Miserere  mei,  domine  I ''  The  priest  asked  if  he  was  a  min- 
ister, and  learning  that  he  was,  took  him  into  his  own  custody,  carried  him 
to  his  own  room,  and  there  stripped  him  of  even  his  last  garment,  saying  that 
if  he  did  not  do  it,  some  of  the  others  would.  He  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  then  clothed  in  some  of  the  sailors'  cast  off  rags,  and  thrust  down 
into  the  hold.  He  found  the  location  advantageous  on  two  accounts ;  he 
was  warm,  though  so  poorly  clad ;  and  as  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  scarce 
sensible  there,  he  was  free  from  sea-sickness. 

On  arriving  at  Nantz,  Madame  Allaire  returned  his  gold  ;  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  clothed  himself,  from  head  to  foot,  at  the  expense  of 
three  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  of  which  sum  his  wig  cost  him  half  a  crown. 
After  being  kept  for  about  three  months  in  various  prisons,  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  embarked  at  St.  Malo,  with  nearly  one  thousand  others,  for 
Portsmouth.  He  had  now  eight  pistoles  in  money ;  but,  being  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of  doing  good  at  every  opportunity, 
and  trusting  God  with  the  results,  he  expended  six  of  them  in  redeeming 
some  of  his  poor  countrymen,  who  were  in  danger  of  remaining  prisoners 
for  debt.  At  Portsmouth,  he  lent  thirty  shillings  to  another,  a  young  roan 
from  New  York,  to  be  repaid  on  arriving  at  his  rich  uncle's,  half  way  to 
London.  The  uncle  proved  to  be  a  wealthy  Quaker,  who  knew  his 
nephew  loo  well,  as  he  said,  to  pay  any  of  his  debts.  However,  as  Colman 
was  now  penniless,  he  gave  him  a  night's  lodging,  and  in  the  morning  fur- 
nished him  with  a  horse  and  guide,  and  lent  him  twenty  shillings  to  bear 
his  expenses  to  London,  which  he  called  and  received  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. While  in  France,  too,  he  paid  fifty  shillings  for  "  a  rake  with  a 
sober  face,'*  from  Barbadoes,  who  never  repaid  the  loan. 

His  first  night  in  London  was  a  gloomy  one.  He  had  lost  all  his  letters 
from  New  England,  and  with  them,  all  his  directions  to  his  friends.  By 
dint  of  inquiry,  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  minister's  house ;  but  the  min- 
ister could  not  be  seen,  and  all  he  gained  was,  a  direction  from  his  wife, 
^^to  some  sober  house,  where  he  might  lodge  that  night."  The  next  day, 
he  found  Mr.  Ives,  on  whom  his  brother  had  given  him  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  thirty  pounds.  Mrs.  Ives  found  him  good  lodgings,  and  a  good  nurse 
to  attend  him  during  a  dangerous  fever,  with  which  he  was  soon  visited. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Quick  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness.  "  Before  he  got  abroad,  he  was  surprised 
with  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Madam  Park  hurst,  in  Cheapeide,  to  accept 
ci  half  a  year's  board  at  their  house.  This  happy  lodging,  at  one  of  the 
most  known  and  frequented  booksellers  among  the  Dissenters,  brought  him 
more  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  city  ministers,  which  was  a  singular 
advantage  and  pleasure." 

With  his  hosts,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  **  the  Reverend  and  learned 
Mr.  How,"  and  was  soon  invited  to  preach  for  him.  At  that  time,  "  the 
aged  and  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  by  whom  the  Greek  Lexicon  was  cor- 
rected and  amended,"  was  senior  pastor  of  the  English  Puritan  Church  at 
Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  and  Mr.  Spademan,  his  kinsman,  was  his  colleague. 
Mr.  How's  church  had  just  elected  Spademan  to  be  How's  assistant  and 
snccasflor,  and  he  had  accepted  their  call.    After  bearing  GolmAn.  preach. 
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How  inffted  bim  to  go  over  to  Holland,  at  the  eipense  of  his  e^ureb,  as 
oaodidate  for  the  place  which  SpadeinaD  was  about  to  vacate.  Colmao 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  meeting  Mr.  Hill  soon  after,  and  learoing  thai 
be  waa  unwilling  to  part  with  Spademan,  and  felt  injured  by  How's  move- 
ments, he  promised  not  to  go  without  his  consent.  By  this  delicacy  towards 
Mr,  Hill,'  he  lost  the  favor  of  Mr.  How  for  two  or  three  months ;  but  il 
established  his  reputation  with  others,  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  moial 
excellence. 

Many  interesting  scenes  now  opened  upon  htm.  He  heard  "  the>silT^« 
tongued  Bates"  make  one  of  his  finest  speeches  to  King  William,  ob  the 
discovery  of  the  "  assassination  plot.''  By  preaching  for  Dr.  Williams,  be 
bficame  acquainted  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  Calamy,  who  soon  expresaad 
the  hope,  "  that  they  should  spend  their  lives  in  one  church."  He  beard 
the  conferences  between  How,  Bates,  Mead,  Mather,  and  others,  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Congregational ists  and  Presbyterians.  He  saw  Mr. 
Beverly,  a  good  man  who  had,  in  print,  predicted  the  fall  of  Antichrist  and 
all  the  other  "  great  expectanda"  in  1697,  and  who,  when  time  had  f^si* 
fied  his  predictions,  publicly  confessed  his  error  and  presumption,  and  asked 

Kurdon  of  God  and  his  people.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  then  agent  for  the 
ew  England  Colonies,  took  him  to  his  country  seat  near  Oxford.  Here 
}ie  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Hough,  Biahop 
of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Gastrell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  politely 
showed  him  several  of  the  colleges,  '*  and  what  was  rare  and  curious  in 
»bem." 

*  He  was  called  from  Oxford  by  an  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
it  London,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Cambridge.  He 
ncoepted  the  invitation.  He  found  his  hearers  few,  poor,  ignorant,  and 
sadly  tinctured  with  antinomianism.  "  His  texts  were  too  legal  for  them," 
and  whenever  an  illiterate  declaimer  came  along,  half  of  them  left  him. 
He  wrote  earnestly  to  be  released  from  his  service,  and  left  at  the  end  of 
twelve  weeks.  He  was  next  invited  to  Ipswich,  where  he  spent  eleven 
weeks,  preaching  only  every  other  Sabbath.  Soon  after  his  return,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  named  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Bath.  The  place 
was  peculiarly  advantageous  and  important,  on  account  of  the  annual  resort 
of  the  gentry  to  the  mineral  waters  there.  Some  leading  men  told  him  that 
'*  it  was  the  best  stirrup  in  England,  whereby  to  mount  the  best  pulpits  that 
might  be  vacant;"  and  promised,  that  if  he  would  serve  the  Dissenting 
interest  there  a  few  years,  they  would  get  him  settled  in  London.  He 
spent  two  years  at  Bath,  "  and  found  good  acceptance  with  the  people,  and 
with  the  strangers  there,"  among  whom  were  many  of  the  gentry  of  liondon 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  here,  he  became  intimate  with 
Mr.  Walter  Singer,  of  Agford,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  then  celebrated 
under  th^  name  of  "  Philomela,"  and  afterwards  as  Mrs.  Rowe.  Mr. 
Singer  seems  to  have  set  his  heart  upon  having  young  Colman  for  a  aoQ-in- 
law ;  but  he  and  Elizabeth  only  became  attached  friends  and  correspon- 
dents for  life. 

He  was  called  from  Bath,  by  letters  inviting  him  to  become  the  pastor  of 
a  new  church  in  Boston.  These  letters  were  subscribed  by  Thomas 
Brattle,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Mico,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  John  Colman, 
(his  brother,)  in  the  name  of  their  associates.  The  only  peculiar  conditions 
were,  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  publicly  read  every  Sabbath  in 
the  worship  of  God,  which  was  not  practised  in  other  churches  of  New 
England  at  that  time ;  and  that  they  might  lay  aside  the  relation  of  eipe- 
ritficof ,  which  were  imposed  in  the  other  eburcheSf  in  order  to  the 
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lion  of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Table."  Their  application  was  accom- 
panied by  letters  from  several  influential  men,  urging  his  compliance.  His 
letters  desired  him  to  ask  ordination  at  London. 

He  took  leave  of  his  people  at  Bath,  by  head  in  o  a  subscription  to  pay  off 
m  debt  of  fifty  pounds,  which  they  still  owed  for  their  meeting  house.  He 
arrived  at,  London,  August  1>  1699,  applied  to  the  Presbytery,  and  was 
ordained  by  them  on  the  fourth  of  that  month.  His  brother  having  sent 
him  an  unlimited  order  on  Sir  James  Eaton  for  money,  he  took  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  embarked  at  Graves^ 
end  on  the  20th,  and  after  a  detention  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Downes  and  a 
voyage  of  eight  weeks,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  first  of  November.  The 
Brattle  Street  people  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  the  next  day,  and 
Boon  after  kept  a  private  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  arrival.  **  On 
Tuesday,  December  12,  at  a  private  meeting,  after  solemn  calling  upon 
God,  the  brethren  declared  their  consent  and  agreement  to  walk  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  new  house  of  worship  was 
opened  on  the  34th,  with  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Colman,  from  2  Ghron.  vi.  18. 
His  biographer  remarks  : — "  As  he  designedly  omits  the  mention  of  the 
differences  and  troubles  they  had  with  any  neighbors,  ministers  and  others, 
about  their  proceedings, — it  wonid  be  neither  modest  nor  just  in  me  to 
publish  the  history  of  them."  Of  course,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  some 
of  them  may  have  related  to  their  proposed  innovations  on  Congregational 
nsages. 

He  remained  pastor  of  this  church  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For  the  first 
fifteen  years,  he  was  the  sole  pastor,  his  people  hiring  occasional  assistance, 
as  he  needed  it.  The  Rev.  William  Cooper  was  chosen  his  colleague, 
August  16,  1715,  ordained.  May  23,  1716,  and  remained  in  office  till  his 
death,  December  13,  1743.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  was  chosen  December  31,  1744,  and  ordained,  May 
21,  1746. 

His  ministerial  life,  though  long,  affords  but  few  incidents  for  the 
historian.  His  talents,  industry,  faithfulness,  piety  and  Christian  temper, 
secured  a  quiet  and  steady  prosperity,  and  protected  his  people,  for  the 
inost  part,  from  such  occurrences  as  excite  the  interest  of  cotemporaries,  or 
of  posterity.  Hi^extra  parochial  labors  consisted  mainly  in  the  exertion  of 
his  persona]  influence,  by  private  correspondence ;  in  which  his  acquaint 
tance  with  leading  men  in  England  enabled  him  to  be  eminently  useful. 

He  had  a  long  and  useful  correspondence  with  "  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Holden,  whom  God  enriched  and  raised  to  the  head  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  set  also  at  the  head  of  the  Dissenters  in  London  ; "  and  who  was  the 
son,  by  a  former  marriage,  of  his  hostess,  Mrs.  ^  Park  hurst,  of  Cheapside. 
About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Holden  sent  him  thirty-nine  sets  of  the  practical 
i^orks  of  Richard  Baxter,  for  distribution.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
donations  of  Mr.  Holden,  his  widow  and  her  daughters,  which  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Colman,  was  j€I0,432  ;  of  which  J^400  was  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Cambridge.  His  correspondence  with  Thomas 
HoUiSy  whose  father  he  had  known  at  Bath,  resulted  in  the  founding  of  two 
professorships  and  ten  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  besides  other  valuable 
gifis  to  the  college;  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  a  thorough  Calvinist,  as  the  first  professor  of  theology.  From  Isaac 
HoUis,  nephew  of  Thomas,  he  received  £340  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  large  sums  for  the  support  of  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians,  and  especially  Sargeant's  mission  at  Stockbridge. 
He  also  actiiely  prosMted  subscriptioDS  in  New  England  fiur  the  same 
object 
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To  sustain  the  missions  of  Eliot  and  others,  the  "Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England/'  had  been  formed  in  London  in  1649;  in 
imitation  of  which,  some  zealous  Churchmen  formed  the  ''Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,''  in  1698,  and  the  *'  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  in  1701.  The  ostensible  object  of 
this  last  society  was,  to  furnish  the  means  of  grace,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  places  in  the  English  Colonies  where  the 
Gospel  was  not  preached  in  any  form.  Dr.  Kennett,  then  Dean  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  sermon  before  the  society  in  February, 
1712,  declared  that  such  was  the  object  which  the  society  had  steadily 
pursued.  Dr.  Colman,  on  reading  the  sermon,  gave  its  author  credit  for 
entire  sincerity.  The  event  showed  that  his  judgment  was  as  just  as  it  was 
charitable.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Kennett,  commending  the  object  of  the 
society,  telling  where  there  was  room  enough  for  its  labors,  and  specifying 
several  instances  in  which  its  managers  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  few 
selfish  men,  who  had,  by  false  representations,  procured  the  establishment 
of  missions  in  towns  already  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  The 
letter  was  thankfully  received,  and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  him  and 
with  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  was  the  means  of  disappointing  several 
attempts  thus  to  pervert  the  society's  funds.  When  Dean,  afterwards 
Bishop  Berkley,  made  his  munificent  donation  to  Yale  College,  Dr.  Colman 
was  fearful  that  the  gift  was  attended  with  conditions  favorable  to  Episco- 
pacy, and  wrote  several  letters,  urging  its  rejection,  if  such  were  the  fact 

His  biographer  states  that  **  he  was  employed  in  his  younger  as  well  as 
his  later  times,  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province,  and  the 
several  distinct  branches  of  it,  on  divers  weighty  afiairs.  At  their  desire, 
he  not  only  preached  and  printed  once  and  again  on  grand  occasions,  but 
also  drafted  letters  and  addresses  for  them  relating  to  public  matters,  which 
were  highly  approved.  Sometimes  he  has  been  engaged  for  them  in  secret 
services  on  the  most  momentous  concerns,  and  succeeded  in  them."  He 
often  drafted  addresses  from  the  clergy  to  the  king,  and  various  public 
functionaries  in  England. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  **  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  and  in  1730  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge."  It  was  on  the  nomination  of  this  last  society,  that  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  and  Mr.  Sewall,  senior  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1731.  The  honor  was  the 
more  highly  esteemed,  because,  as  he  said  in  his  elegant  Latin  reply. 
Harvard  did  not  then  '*  arrogate  to  itself  the  power "  of  conferring 
doctorates. 

He  was  much  employed  on  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  still  more  io 
preventing  the.  need  of  them;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  *'  vast  numbers" 
of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey  inclusive. 

He  was,  ex  ojicio,  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  corporation;  during  which  time  he  drafted  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  and  addresses  of  that  body,  especially  to  benefactors  and  distin- 
guished men  in  England.  After  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  he  was 
anxious  that  his  friend  Sewall  should  succeed  to  that  office,  and  plead 
earnestly  with  the  Old  South  Church  to  give  their  consent.  Sewall,  how- 
ever, declined,  and  then  the  election  fell  on  Colman,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  corporation  on  the  18th,  and  approved  by  the  overseers  on  the  IMth  of 
November,  1724.  But  as  he  understood  that  the  General  Court  would 
make  no  provision  for  his  salary,  without  first  knowing  whether  he  was 
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period,  he  was  a  sapporler  of  Whitefield  himsdr,  as  aome  of  the  reriTaliats 
were  not  Whitefield  preached  for  him,  and  at  his  particnlar  request, 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  church,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his 
return  to  Boston,  near  the  close  of  1744.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Whitefield's  opposers.  The  mistake  which 
some  have  made  on  this  point  has  probably  arisen,  at  least  in  part,  from 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  Turell's  account  of  his  life  and  character  contains 
no  allusion,  direct  or  remote,  to  Whitefield,  Edwards,  or  the  revival.  This 
fact  can  be  explained.  Turell,  though  a  zealous  and  successful  promoter  of 
the  revival,  and  a  signer  of  the  **  Testimony"  of  1743  in  its  favor,  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  Whitefield's  return  in  1744,  signed  ''testimonies"  against 
him,  and  excluded  him  from  their  pulpits.  His  work  was  published  in 
1749,  when  the  wounds  of  that  controversy  were  still  recent ;  and  as  he 
eould  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Colman's  course  without  exciting  angry  contro- 
versy, and  nothing  favorable  without  violating  his  own  judgment,  he  very 
naturally  determined  to  say  nothing. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  his  thorough  Calvinism,  or  his  solicitode 
concerning  theological  innovations.  On  this  point,  his  intimate  connection 
with  Edwards  seems  sufficient  proof  Or  take  the  ibllowing  passage,  from 
his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Adams,  of  Dec.  2,  1732,  concerning 
Berkley's  donation  to  Yale  College  : — "  Give  me  leave  to  add  one  word 
more,  concerning  the  bruit  of  the  prevalence  of  Arminianism  in  the  college. 
I  am  told  that  you  were  yourself  in  such  apprehensions  and  fears  on  that 
head,  that  you  inquired  earnestly  of  your  son  concerning  it;  and  that  the 
deceased,  aged  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  a  little  before  his  death,  was 
under  great  concern  on  that  account.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  some 
superior  friends  here,  if  you  would  write  freely  on  that  head ;  more  espe- 
cially if  you  can  vindicate  the  college  from  that  aspersion.  We  hope  and 
believe  the  Reverend  Trustees  and  Rector  have  made  a  faithful  inqoiry 
into  that  matter."  Certainly,  he  who  was  so  decided  against  permitting 
the  existence  of  Arminianism  at  Yale,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
doctrinal  purity  of  Harvard,  and  of  the  churches  and  pastors  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 

And  yet  he  was,  in  an  important  sense,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  liberal 
party.  The  conditions  of  his  settlement,  and  the  qualification  with  which 
he  subscribed  the  **  Testimony"  of  July,  1743,  show  the  precise  character 
of  his  liberalism.  He  was  for  treating  all  men  as  regenerate,  and  all 
ordained  men  as  true  ministers  of  Christ,  unless  the  contrary  was  expressly 
shown ;  in  opposition  to  the  old  Puritan  doctrine,  that  every  man  who 
demands  recognition  as  regenerate,  or  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  must  produce 
evidence  of  his  fitness  to  be  recognized.  But  he  never  thought  of  holding 
fellowship  with  avowed  or  convicted  heretics. 

He  died,  August  29,  1747,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of 
his  ministry.  He  had  been  rather  feeble  for  a  few  days,  but  was  able  to 
see  company  the  evening  previous,  and  rose  as  usual  that  morning.  He 
died  about  10  A.  M.,  apparently  without  pain.  His  public  usefulness  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  and  he  habitually  felt  himself  ready  to  die. 

His  published  works  were:— Practical  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  in  1707 ;  Elijah's  Mantle,  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  S.  Wiilard,  1707;  Five  Sermons  on  The  Strong  Man  Armed,  1717; 
Reasons  for  a  Market  in  Boston,  1719 ;  Some  Observations  on  Inoculation, 
1721 ;  Five  Sermons  on  the  Great  Earthquake,  1727;  Twenty  Sacramental 
Sermons  on  the  Glories  of  Christ,  1728;  A  Treatise  on  Family  Worship, 
1726;^  A  Dissertation  on  the  Three  First  Chapters  of  Genesis,  17d5;  A 
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on  the  Image  of  God,  wherein  Man  was  Created,  1736 ;  and 
serenty-siz  Occasional  Sermons. 

In  person,  he  is  said  to  have  been  tall,  slender,  and  peculiarly  gracefiil, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  The  portrait  from  which  the  print  accom- 
panying this  sketch  was  derived,  is  highly  commended  by  his  biographer. 


MEMOIR  OF  REV.  EBENEZER  FITCH,  D.  D., 

FIRST   PRESIDENT   OF   WILLIAMS   COLLEGE.* 
[By  the  Bev.  Caltiw  DcurKE,  of  Dedham,  Ms.] 

Biography  is  a  species  of  composition,  which  happily  unites  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable.  If  written  with  truth  and  fidelity,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful ; 
since  it  is,  as  an  ancient  said  of  history,  '^  philosophy  speaking  by  example."  It 
shows  us  what  qualities  We  roust  possess  to  be  useful  and  happy.  It  discloses 
the  trials  of  human  life ;  and  teaches  us  bow  difficulties  may  be  met,  and 
dangers  averted  or  overcome.  It  likewise  sets  before  us  the  means  by  which 
the  human  character  may  reach  its  highest  attainments. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  bow  the  biography  of  the  wise  and  good  can  fiiil  to  be 
agreeable.  It  introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  individuals,  whose  names 
have  awakened  our  curiosity,  and  perhaps  our  admiration.  It  shows  those 
finer  and  better  traits  of  character,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  narrowlj 
inspect.  It  makes  us  the  companions  of  their  toils  and  trials — their  sufferings 
and  joys.  It  points  us  to  that  world,  where  their  virtues  are  matured  and  theur 
spirits  made  perfect. 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  think  that  some  great  and  good  men, — such,  as 
manifest  great  talents,  and  exert  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  on  society^ — 
leave  behind  them  so  few  materials  for  the  biographer.  The  traces  of  their 
lives  and  characters  soon  become  dim  and  obscure.  When  a  few  years  have 
swept  over  their  graves,  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  from  the  few  scattered 
notices  now  to  be  found,  to  delineate  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy  the 
features  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  The  good  Isis  is  refH-esented 
as  going  forth,  wandering  and  weeping  to  gather  up  the  parts  and  fragments  of 
her  murdered  and  scatterecl  Osiris ;  fondly  yet  vainly  hoping;  that  she  might 
recover  and  recombine  all  the  separate  parts,  and  once  more  view  her  husband 
in  all  his  former  proportions  and  beauty.  So  we  often  do  with  the  scattered 
mementos  of  our  departed  friends.  From  a  few  imperfect  sources  we  attempt 
to  give  a  faithful  history  of  their  lives,  and  a  facsimile  of  their  moral  aiid 
intellecmal  features.    Hie  kUfor^  hoc  optu  est. 

Impressed  with  sentiments  like  these,  we  have  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  for  twenty-two 
yeare  President  of  Williams  College.^  He  possessed  a  mind  of  a  high  order, 
and  for  uniformity  of  deportment,  consistency  of  character,  ardor  of  piety, 
kindness  of  feeling,  diligence  and  fidelity  in  discharging  the  various  duties  to 
which  he  was  called,  bad  but  few  superiors.  It  has  long  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  many,  that  some  memorial  of  this  excellent  man  has  not  been  placed 
on  the  pages  of  our  public  journals.    A  simple  uncolored  biography  of  him, 

*  In  prepariDf  thit  btographieal  sketeh  of  Praitdent  Fiteh  for  iniblieatioo,  the  avthor  hai  availed  Man 
aalf  of  alt  the  nateriah  ho  could  obtain,  and  made  a  free  om  of  ail  the  eommanteationt  be  baa  raoeived. 
To  the  fter.  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Sandera,  of  Medfield  :  to  tbe  Rev.  Chariot  Fiteh,  of  Springfield,  Ohio;  to  thm 
Rev.  Preeident  Dajr,  and  to  Prof.  J.  L.  Kings lej,  of  Yale  College;  to  the  Rev.  Preeident  Davii,  of  Clintoa, 
N.  Y. ;  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  of  Center  bar j,  Ct. ;  to  Mrs.  Cogewcll  of  Hartford,  for  tbe  loan  of  a 
number  of  letters  from  Pret.  Fitch  to  her  late  hoeband  ;  to  tbe  Rev.  Profbeeor  Dewej ;  to  tbe  Bev.  Dr. 
Tbonaa  Robbine,  of  Mattapoieett ;  to  Jamee  W.  Robbiae,  Eeq.  of  l^enox ;  and  to  tbe  Bev.  John  NelNS, 
of  Leiceeur,  tbe  author  hereby  aeknowledgea  hiaaeelf  indebted,  and  ezprenee  hie  gratitode,  for  iapottiHt 
•aeaataooe. 
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even  at  this  late  day,  and  though  prejiared  under  great  disadvaotagefly  vnU,  we 
trust,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, — especially  to  the  numerous  friends  aad 
Alumni  of  Williams  College.  Besides,  **8ome  ioformation  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  required  as  a  tribute,  due  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  walks  of  learning  and  religion ;  and  aiay  animate 
others,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  similar  pursuits.** 

President  Fitch  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  was 
bom  at  Booking,  County  of  Essex,  England,  December  24,  1622 ;  and  came  to 
this  country  with  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  in  1638.  The  ancient 
way  of  writing  the  name  wss  Fytcht,  Thomas  settled  in  Norwalk,  Ct,  and  from 
him  according  to  Alden,  descended  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  who  was  for  a 
number  of  years  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  Rev.  James  Fitch  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  IG  years  old.  He  had  already  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  but  spent  seven  years  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry  under  the  private  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone, 
of  Hartford.  He  was  first  settled  in  Saybrook,  in  1646.  In  October  1648,  he 
married  Abigail  Whitfield,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  of  Guilford. 
Their  children  were  James,  born  Aug.  1649;  Abigail,  Aug.  1650;  Elizsabetb, 
Jan.  1652;  Hannah,  Sept.  1653;  Samuel,  April  1655;  and  Dorothy,  i65&  Mi& 
Fitch  died  at  Saybrook,  Sept.  1659. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  Rev.  James^  Fitch  removed  to  Norwich  with  a  large 
part  of  his  congregation.  In  October,  1664,  be  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Priscilla  Mason,  daughter  of  Major  John  Mason,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Commander  of  the  New  England  forces  against  the  Pequot  Indians.  The 
children  of  Mr.  Fitch  by  his  second  wife  were,  Daniel,  born  at  Norwich,  Aug. 
1665 ;  John,*  Jan.  1667 ;  Jeremiah,  Sept  1670 ;  Jabez,  April,  1672 ;  Anna,  AprO, 
1675;  Nathaniel,  October,  1679;  Joseph,  Nov.  1681 ;  and  Ebenezer,  May,  1683k 
These  fourteen,  except  the  last,  lived  to  have  families  of  children,  from  whom 
a  numerous  posterity  has  descended. 

In  his  old  age  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  removed  to  Lebanon,  to  live  with  one  of 
his  children,  and  died  there  in  November,  1702,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.f 

The  Rev.  James  Fitch's  oldest  son,  James,  settled  in  Canterbury,  about  1690, 
and  was  among  its  original  inhabitants.  He  built  the  first  framed  house  and 
bara  in  that  town.  He  was  one  of  the  brave  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
famous  Philip's  war,  in  1675-6 ;  and  received  a  captain's  commission  before 
1680.  He  was  chosen  major  in  1686.  He  was  a  magistrate,  or  member  of  the 
council  of  the  colony,  as  early  as  1683;  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  till  1706 
or  9.  ^  He  was  the  first  ddnor  to  Yale  College,  who  was  not  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  In  October,  1701,  he  gave  the  college  637  acres  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Killingly,  and  all  the  glass  and  nails,  which  should  be  necessary  to  build  the 
college  edifice.  This  benefaction  bad  great  infiuence  in  procuring  the  charter, 
and  in  encouraging  the  friends  of  the  college  in  promoting  its  interests,  and  on 
this  account  is  deserving  particular  consideration."  This  James  Fitch,  Esq^— 
he  is  likewise  called  Major  Fitch,  in  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut- 
married  Elizabeth ,  Jan.  1676.    Their  children  were  James,  bom  (and  died 

within  a  week  aAer)  Jan.  1, 1677;  James,  June,  1679;  Jedidiah,  April,  1681; 
Samuel,  July,  1683;  and  Elizabeth,  in  1684.  Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  October,  1684. 
Major  James  Fitch  married.  May,  1686,  Alice  Adams,  for  his  second  wife. 
Their  children  were  Abigail,  bom  1687;  Ebenezer,  1689;  Daniel,  1692;  Johfi, 
1695 ;  Bridget,  1697 ;  Jerusha,  1699 ;  William,  1701 ;  and  Jabez,  1703. 

*  John  Fitch  wtlied  in  Windham,  and  from  him  doseended  the  Rev.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  the  pratMi 
ProfeMor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College. 

t  The  following  ii  the  inscription  upon  his  moauroent,  said  to  have  been  written  by  hii  ion,  the  Bar. 
Jabex  Fitch,  of  rartamonth,  New  Uampihire. 

In  hoc  eepokhro  depositee  sunt  reliquiae  Viri  vere  Reverendi  Domini  Jicoai  Fitcb,  Naiotfaitapiw 
Bockin^  in  Comiiatu  Esiiexiie  in  Anglia,  anno  Domini  1C23,  Decembiis  34 ;  qui  postquam  Unguis  et  Uteris 
optima  institutut  fuistet,  in  Nov-Angliam  venit,  miatis  16,  et  deindo  viiam  degit  Harfordta  per  septenDiuA 
aab  ioatitutiona  virorum  celoberrimorum  Domini  Hooker  et  Domini  Stone.  Postea  muoere  pastorali  fuoetos 
•It  apud  Saybrook  per  annos  14.  I  (line,  cum  ecelesiaa  majori  parte  Norvicum  migravit  et  ibi  csBteros  vilv 
annoe  tranaegit  in  opera  eyangelico.  In  senectate  vero  prm  corporis  iofirmitate  neeeaaario  eassabtt  ab 
opare  publico;  tandemqoe  recessit  liberis  apud  Lebanon,  ubi,  semi-anno  fere  exacto,  obdormiWt  in  JeiSi 
ftaao  1703,  Movambrb  lo,  ctatia  sos  80 ;  vir  ingenii  acumina,  pondere  iodicii,  prudentia,  ehaxilata  iaiict»i 
laboribuf ,  et  onmimoda  Titss  sanctitate,  peritia  quoque  et  ti  concionaadi,  nulli  lecttndus. 
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in  1722,  Major  James  Fitch,  (who  died  in  1727,  aged  78,)  gave  to  his  son 
Jabez,  ^  moved  thereto  by  love  and  parental  affection,"  by  deed,  a  piece  of  land. 
This  Jabez  Fitch  married  Lydia  Gale,  in  1722,  and  settled  on  the  land  which 
his  father  gave  him.  He  became  captain,  colonel,  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum,  and  was  for  many  years  a  Judge  of  Probate.  His  children  were 
Jerusha,  baptized  in  172.3 ;  Alice,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Cogswell,  1725;  Perez,  1726;  and  then  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  records  till  1734; 
when  the  record  of  baptisms  commences  again,  and  Lydia  is  baptized ;  Lucy, 
in  1736 ;  Asahel,  in  1738 ;  and  Abigail,  in  1741.  Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  1753.  Col. 
Jabez  Fitch  married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Darbe,  in  1754.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  buried  his  second  wife.  He  was  married  a  third  time  when  about 
78  years  old.  He  died  in  1784,  aged  81.  We  have  unquestionable  authority 
for  stating  that  Colonel  Fitch  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  unblemished  char- 
acter, devoted  piety,  and  of  almost  unbounded  influence  in  his  native  town. 

Jabez,  son  of  Colonel  Jabez  Fitch,  was  the  father  of  President  Fitch.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Newent,  May  23,  1728  or  9;  it  is  uncertain  which. 
According  to  Norwich  records  he  was  bom  in  1729 ;  but  according  to  the 
record  of  his  baptism  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  land,  be  was  bom  in  1728.  He 
married  Lydia,  daUghter  of  Dea.  Ebenezer  Huntington,  of  Norwich,  Aug.  22, 
1754  Their  children  were ;  Perez,  born  Sept.  5,  1755,  and  died  the  next  day; 
Ebenezer,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Sept.  26, 1756 ;  Lydia,  Oct.  9,  1758,  and 
lived  ten  months;  Lydia,  June  14,  1760;  Abigail,  July  24,  1762;  and  lived  just 
9  months;  Jabez  Gale,  March  20,  1764 ;  Sarah,  April  28,  1766;  Anna,  (afler- 
wards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanders,)  Feb.  3,  1768 ;  Chauncey,  Jan.  17, 
1771 ;  Samuel,  March  3,  1773;  Lucy,  March  24, 1777;  and  Alice,  June 2, 178L 
The  father  of  President  Fitch  did  not  receive  a  college  education.  He  was, 
however,  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence.  Medical  students  in  great 
Bumbers  resorted  to  him  for  instruction.  Of  his  twelve  children,  three  died  in 
infancy  ;  the  rest  lived  to  mature  age,  and  became  heads  of  as  many  familiea. 
His  five  daughters  all  mairied  men  of  college  education.  Two  married  clergy- 
men, two,  physicians,  and  one  a  lawyer.  One  son.  Col.  Jabez  6.  Fitch,  waa 
for  twelve  years  the  United  States'  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  under 
the  entire  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  Another  son,  Chauncey 
Fitch,  was  a  physician,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  a  court  in  Franklin  County, 
Vt ;  and  Samuel  Fitch  was  a  merchant  in  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Fitch,  the  mother  of  the  President,  died  at  Vergennes,  Vt.  To  an 
mtimate  friend,  President  Fitch  thus  writes : — **  My  mother  left  this  evil  world, 
I  trast,  for  a  better,  on  Monday,  April  4,  1803.  We  have  good  ground  to 
believe  that  she  has  made  a  happy  exchange — that  she  has  gone  to  that  rest 
which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God.  Her  funeral  was  attended  on 
Thursday.  The  Rev.  Job  Swifl  was  expected  to  preach,  but  he  and  my 
brother  Sanders,  as  my  father  was  aflerwards  informed,  were  both  detained  on 
account  of  sickness.  Afler  wailing  some  hours,  the  large  assembly  moved  to 
the  court  house ;  where  they  sung  a  funeral  anthem.  As  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  willing  to  oflfer  a  prayer  on  such  an  occasion ;  under  his  heavy 
affliction  and  disappointment,  my  father  attempted  it  And  he  states,  *  I  trust  I 
was  enabled  to  cast  my  burden  on  the  Lord.  By  his  assistance  I  was  carried 
through,  and  felt  more  able  to  speak  when  I  closed,  than  when  I  began."*  To 
see  a  man,  who  was  himself  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  before 
a  large  congregation  where  a  minister  was  expected  to  officiate,  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  people  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  wife,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
sight  so  affecting  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  present 

Dr.  Fitch,  the  father  of  the  President,  died  December  19,  1806,  in  Sheldon, 
Vt,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Dr.  Chauncey  Fitch,  while  on  a  visit  He  died  of 
a  lingering  consumption.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  ;  and  remarkably 
gifled  in  prayer.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  when  a  young  man  ; 
and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  office  of  Deacon,  in  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury. "  That  religion,"  writes  President  Fitch, "  wh ich  he  had  so  long  professed, 
afforded  him  the  greatest  consolation  to  the  last.  The  near  approach  of  death 
did  not  apx>ear  to  terrify  or  alarm  him.  He  regarded  death  as  a  kind  messenger 
sent  by  Heaven  to  release  him  from  a  world  of  sin  and  trouble,  and  convey  him 
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10  immsions  of  eternal  rest;  there  to  meet  his  dear  departed  friends,  and  spead 
an  eternity  with  them  in  couteoaplating  the  glory  and  adoring  the  perfectiontof 
their  God  and  Saviour." 

President  Fitch's  mother,  her  fiither,  her  only  brother,  (Dea.  Simon  Hun- 
tington, of  Norwich,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741,)  and  all  her 
amis,  died  suddenly ;  most  of  them  without  an  hour's  warning. 

We  shall  now  be  excused  for  a  brief  recapitulation.  President  Fitch's  fiither 
was  Dr.  Jabez  Fitch,  and  his  mother  was  Lydia  Huntington. 

His  grandfiitber  was  CoL  Jabez  Fitch,  and  his  grand mol  her  was  Lydia  Gale. 

His  peat-grandfather  was  Major  James  Fitch,  and  his  great-grandmother 
was  Ahco  Adams. 

His  great-great-grandfather  was  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  and  his  great-great- 
grandmoiher  was  Abigail  Whitfield. 

President  Fitch  was  the  second  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  *  Sept  26, 
1756.  We  must  here  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  digression.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Cogswell,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1742,  and  who  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a  minister  in  Canterbury,  married  an  aunt  of  President  Fitch, 
wbose  name  was  Alice  Fitch.  Their  son  Samuel  Cogswell,  was  about  the 
same  ace  with  President  Fitch.  They  were  both  fitt^  for  college  by  Dr. 
Cogswell,  were  classmates,  and  very  intimate  (friends.  They  were  admitted 
members  of  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  were  graduated  in  1777.  Of  this 
Samuel  Cogswell  further  mention  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

Ih  the  early  part  of  his  college  life,  President  Fitch  commenced  keeping  a 
journal,  which  he  continued  wiUi  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  until  the  close  of 
his  senior  year.  For  the  greater  part  of  Uie  time,  he  recorded  the  leading 
events  of  every  day.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  time,  it  is  kept  in  characters  which  we  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  decipher.  Our  extracts  from  this  journal,  though  brief,  will  be  more 
copious  and  extended,  than  they  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  scarcely  any  of  his  manuscripts  are  now  in  existence.  His  journal 
ooromences  thus : — 

"  May  16, 1774.  As  I  have  but  one  life  to  live,  and  that  extremely  short  and  un- 
oextain ;  so  it  becomes  me  to  spend  it  in  a  diligent  preparation  for  a  future  state.  And 
as  a  careful  observance  and  recollection  of  Groa*s  providential  dealings  with  me  may,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  promote  my  spiritual  intereit  and  welfare,  by  being  committed  to 
wrltioff,  so  1  have  resolved,  now  in  my  youth,  to  draw  up  a  brief  account  of  mv  ptst 
life,  taken  partly  from  my  old  papers,  but  chiefly  from  memory.  And,  O  that  by  the 
free  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  1  may  not  be  permitted  to  end  tbia  journal,  (provided 
I  should  keep  it  for  some  time,  as  is  my  present  intention »)  without  some  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  a  more  sure  hope  of  future  happiness,  than  I  now 


*'  1  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Sept.  26, 1756,  on  Sabbath  afternoon ;  Sicnt  parentes  ahint 
In  my  infancy  I  was  very  weakly — very  subject  to  convulsion  fits.  I  have  often  beard 
my  parents  say  that  they  had  but  slender  lu>pes  of  my  living  to  grow  op  to  years  of 
maanood,  for  several  years  ailer  I  was  bom.  1  continued  weakly  for  some  years,  thoogk 
by  decrees,  I  outgrew  the  natural  weakness;  and  my  feeble  constitution  grew  firmer  and 
healthier.  I  remember  nothing  remarkable  either  respecting  the  awakening  of  my 
conscience,  or  the  dealings  of  rrovidence  with  me,  until  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
ago.  About  that  time  I  was  wonderfully  preserved  from  immediate  death  by  the  suddea 
interposition  of  Divine  providence.  I  was  one  day  at  the  river  where  some  young  men 
were  at  work,  and  while  they  were  busily  engaged,  I  took  a  notion  to  cross  the  river. 
It  was  not  deep.  I  bad  frequently  observed  others  as  they  crossed  it.  Having  stripped 
myself,  I  had  gone  unobserved  by  them  to  the  further  side  of  the  river;  where  there  was 
a  narrow  place  more  deep  and  rapid  than  the  rest,  which  immediately  carried  me  down 
into  deep  water ;  though  the  stream  still  continued  so  swifl  as  to  prevent  my  sinkiog. 
In  this  critical  juncture.  Providence  so  ordered  it  that  one  of  the  persons  at  work  lookM 
up  and  saw  me.  He  immediately  cried  out,  when  one  of  them  sprang  afler  me — cauffht 
me  without  much  difficulty,  and  brought  me  to  the  shore.  I  was  not  so  far  gone  but  that 
I  knew  and  saw  all  that  transpired ;  though  when  this  young  man  came  I  was  just  sinking, 
and  must  have  drowned  ineritably,  unseen  and  unobserved  by  any,  had  not  divine 

*  It  ii  sUtad  in  tko  Biitory  of  Berkthirs  Coanty,  and  on  hii  tombttone  at  Wwt  Bloomfield,  N.  Y^  ttat 
Jk,  Fiteh  was  a  naUvB  of  Gaatsrbwy.  CL  ThU  it  oTidratlr  a  mistake.  That  ha  was  btoof  ht  ap  in  Caa- 
tsitary  I  thsM  eaa  bs  ao  doabt.   Bat  ais  binh  ooqassUooabiy  oocorrsd  in  Norwich. 
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ProTiilence  interposed  for  my  preservation  and  deliverance.  I  remember  to  have  been 
mueii  terrified  and  frightened.  But  afler  i  got  oat  of  the  water  I  was  more  solicitous  to 
conceal  it  from  my  parents,  (which  1  did  for  a  year,)  than  to  prepare  for  that  death 
which  I  had  so  nariowly  escaped." 

The  spring  following,  1766  or  7,  he  was  exposed  to  a  similar  danger  io 
croBBiDg  a  brook.    The  journal  then  proceeds : 

"  I  recollect  nothing  remarkable  from  this  time  until  the  sprint  of  1768.  Though  I  re- 
member that  during  the  interim  I  had  more  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity  than  formerly; 
and  was  sometimes  much  afifected  at  prayers,  and  when  reading  religious  books.  During 
the  spring  of  this  year,  my  father  moved  near  to  the  meeting  house.  Soon  aAer  this  I 
was  taken  dangerously  sick;  and  my  sickness  continued  for  near  a  month,  and  had  well 
nigh  carried  me  out  of  the  world.  But  God  of  his  abundant  g^oodness  was  pleased  to 
spare  my  life,  and  restore  me  to  health  again.  During  this  sickness  and  near  approach 
to  death,  I  had  more  thoughts  of  eternu  things  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  had 
before ;  though  I  was  much  of  the  time  inclined  to  drowsiness.  I  remember  to  have  had 
such  serious  thoughts  about  death  and  eternity  as  to  be  at  times  thrown  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  In  this  sickness  I  had  a  large  swelling  in  my  side,  which  threatened  my  life. 
However,  that  went  away  of  itself,  and  by  degrees  I  began  to  recover  my  health,  though 
I  remained  weak  fi>r  a  long  time.  As  my  sickness  abated,  my  concern  about  religion 
began  to  wear  off.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  my  grandfather*  died.  This  event  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Afler  his  death  I  was  brought  under  greater  concern  for 
my  soul  than  ever  before.  This  anxiety  for  my  soul  was  different  from  any  that  I  had 
before  experienced,  both  as  to  its  degree  and  consequences  or  attendants."  But  in  what 
the  difference  consisted  does  not  appear  from  his  journal. 

'*  June  26.  I  awoke  this  morning  with  but  little  sense  of  divine  things.  Soon  after- 
wards attended  prayers  in  the  chapel.  Next  I  retired  for  secret  devotions.  This  fore- 
noon I  heard  the  president  preach  from  Deut.  vi.  4,  Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lard  our  God  iM 
one  Lord.  Subject,  The  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Near  the  close  of  the  discourse  the 
president  sp^ke  of  that  hidden  idolatry  of  the  heart,  which  is  so  displeasing  to  God. 
My  conscience  accused  me  of  great  guilt  in  this  particular ;  for  I  knew  myself  to  be 
often,  yea  daily  guilty  of  this  high  handed  sin.  P.  M.  the  president  preached  from 
Rom.  vi.  21,  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  f  for  the 
end  of  those  things  is  death.  Afler  meeting  I  betook  myself  to  my  room,  where  1  had  a 
good  opportunity  for  reading,  meditation  and  prayer.  But  O  how  poorly  was  my  heart 
prepared  lor  such  exercises ! " 

'*  Sabbath,  July  10.  My  first  thoughts  this  morning  were  on  the  importance  of 
spending  this  day  for  God.  I  had  some  sense  of  my  responsibilities  and  obligations,  to 
be  prepared  for  a  future  state.  Afler  prayers  in  chapel  1  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
closet  with  some  solemnity  and  interest.  Heard  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  pieack 
in  Mr.  Edwards'  meeting  house  both  parts  of  the  day.  In  the  morning  from  that 
pathetic  exclamation  of  Thomas,  recorded  in  John  xx.  28,  My  Lord,  and  mu  God,  In 
the  afternoon  the  text  was  Acts  xxiv.  16,  ^Tid  herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  always 
a  eonscienee  void,  of  offence  toward  God,  and  toward  m>en.  He  was  admirably  pathetic 
and  copious  in  manner  and  expression,  elegant  in  style,  and  sublime  in  sentiment  He 
showed  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  have  such  a  conscience.  First,  a  knowledge  of 
oar  duty,  and  a  fiiithful  performance  of  it.  Second,  he  offered  persuasive  motives  to 
induce  us  to  have  a  conscience  thus  void  of  offence.  Third,  he  improved  the  subject  ia 
oliering  a  variety  of  excellent  remarks.  One  observation  was,  that  there  are  in  mortals 
four  springs  of  action  ;  to  wit,  appetite,  passion,  fea»on  and  conscience.  He  that  acts 
fiom  appetite  acts  like  a  brute.  He  that  acts  from  passion  acts  like  a  child.  He  that 
acts  from  reason  acts  like  a  man.  And  he  that  acts  from  conscience  acts  like  a  Chris- 
tian.'' 

*'  Tuesday,  Sept.  13.  This  day  have  been  busily  employed  in  making  preparation  for 
Commencement.  This  evening  1  had  an  agreeable  interview  with  my  father,  who 
came  from  home  to  attend  Commencement,  and  to  visit  a  brother  of  his  at  Stamford, 
who  is  in  a  low  and  feeble  state  of  health." 

"  Wednesday,  14.  Attended  Commencement  exercises,  which  were  performed  to  the 
honor  of  college,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience." 

"Thursday,  15.  In  company  with  my  father  and  cousin  Samuel  Cogswell,  went  to 
Stamford; — found  my  uncle  weak  in  body,  and  dejected  in  mind ;  havin?  but  little  hope 
of  continuing  long  in  this  evil  world.'*  Here  young  Fitch  spent  a  week,  enjoying  tne* 
eomnany  and  conversation  of  his  friends  in  a  high  degree.  In  the  coarse  of  the  next 
week,  *'  returned  to  my  father's  house  in  Canterbury,  and  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to 
find  my  friends  all  alive  and  in  good  health,  having  been  absent  from  them  aoont  foor 
months." 

*  Probably  his  craadfatber  Huntiogton. 
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'^Janaarv  11,1775.  Clow  of  vacation.  This  is  the  first  winter  vacation  io  this 
college. — oy  vote  of  the  corporation  it  continued  thiee  weeki.  1  remained  at  coUeg« 
the  whole  time." 

"Friday,  April  21.  To-day  tidings  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  which  is  the  fint 
engagement  with  the  British  troops,  arrived  at  New  Haven.  This  filled  the  counirj 
with  alarm,  and  rendered  it  impo«:fiible  for  us  to  pursue  our  studies  to  any  profit."  'lot 
next  week  he  returned  home.  He  then  visited  Providence,  R.  1. ;  then  went  to  view 
the  camp  in  Roxbury  and  Cambridge,  Ms.;  and  returned  the  first  of  June  to  New  Uaveo, 
and  resumed  his  college  studies. 

'*  June  13.  I  have  neglected  to  keep  a  regular  journal  for  a  short  lime  past  h  is 
now  very  apparent  to  me  that  when  I  lefl  New  Haven  last  fall,  and  went  to  Stamford; 
&]ling  into  company,  I  lost  in  some  measure  that  melancholy  with  which  I  had  been  l« 
a  long  time  troubled.  For  some  months  1  did  not  attend  with  regularity  to  my  phTtie 
devotions.  During  the  winter  past,  I  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  common,  and 
pursued  my  studies  with  a  i^ood  degree  of  alacrity  and  success.*' 

**  July  Hi.  Attended  public  wor>liip  in  the  cha{)el.  In  my  private  devotions  I  formed 
■ome  resolutions  to  live  a  better  life  than  I  have  done.  As  I  have  always  bad  the 
ministry  in  view,  I  think  it  high  time  for  me  to  attend  more  seriously  and  diligently  to 
the  things  of  everlasting  importance.  Considering  the  infinite  imporiance  of  being  ioi 
state  of  reconciliation  and  favor  with  God,  and  in  an  habitual  readiness  for  death;  coo* 
iidering,  also,  the  importance  of  pursuing  my  studies  with  diligence,  so  that  I  may  be 
prepared  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow  men, — I  have  determined  by  divine  assistance  to 
pursue  the  following  course : — 

'*  As  the  care  of  my  soul  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  yet  the  most  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected by  me,  I  will,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  for  the  future  be  more  attenlive 
to  my  spiritual  welfare.  And  1st,  I  wilt  have  stated  seasons  for  prayer,  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  practical  authors,  for  meditating  on  what  1  read,  and  for  self  examinaUoo. 
2d,  I  will  endeavor  to  maintain  a  sober,  steady  and  regular  course  of  conduct.  3d,  in 
rov  intercourse  with  friends  I  will  make  subjects  of  divinity  themes  of  conversation,  in 
all  cases  when  it  can  be  done  to  mutual  edification.  4th,  I  will  endeavor  to  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture  every  morning  and  evening.  5th,  I  will  aim  so  to  liehave  towardf 
my  friends  as  to  merit  their  regaraand  esteem;  and  will  strive  to  banish  all  envious  and 
jealous  thoughts  towards  them,  and  towards  all  mankind. 

"  Respecting  my  studies,  1  resolve  upon  the  following  plan  ;  which  I  shall  alter,  if  I 
find  upon  trial,  it  will  be  for  ray  interest : — And  1st,  I  will  rise  at  four  in  the  rooming; 
and  will  make  it  my  first  business,  to  fix  m^  thoughts  upon  the  duties,  trials  and  temp* 
tations  of  the  day,  and  will  arm  my  mind  with  proper  resolutions  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  day  with  diligence  and  alacrity ;  and  guard  as  far  as  I  can  against  temptation  to 
sin,  and  a  wast^of  time.  2d,  1  will  immediately  read  some  portion  of  Scripture.  3d,  I 
will  then  begin  the  business  of  the  day,  and  will  endeavor  to  have  finished  my  college 
studies  for  the  day,  (having  attended  to  them  the  evening  previous,)  by  noon.  4th,  Tbe 
afternoon  shall  be  devoted  to  exercise,  general  reading  and  whatever  of  necessary  busi- 
ness may  demand  my  attention.  5th,  At  the  end  of  every  month  I  will  make  out  a  plan 
of  the  studies  which  1  propose  to  pursue  the  succeeding  month.  1  will  then  divide 
these  studies  into  separate  portions  lor  each  week;  and  these  studies  shall  be  tbe  chief 
employment  of  my  afternoons." 

The  careful  reoder  will  see  that  the  above  plan  of  study  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  e.\hibited  in  his  life,  which  youof 
Fitch  speaks  of  having  read  about  this  time. 

**  Thursday,  July  20.  This  day  has  been  observed  throughout  these  colonies  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Of  the  propriety  of  observing  such  a  day  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  with  £ngland.  War  wm 
recently  proclaimed  by  Congress.  Our  army  has  been  for  several  months  before  Boston. 
The  result  of  this  contest,  God  only  knows.  It  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  this  whole 
country.  But  heaven  grant  that  it  may  terminate  in  the  security  and  firm  establishmeot 
of  civil  and  religous  liberty." 

"Sabbath,  July  23.  Attended  public  worship  in  the  Chapel.  Attended  to  priwle 
duties  both  morning  and  evening.  In  the  latter  exercise  my  heart  was  aflfected  with  a 
sense  of  my  sinfulness.  I  saw  clearly  my  inability  to  save  myself,  and  how  absolutely 
.  necessary  the  merits  of  Christ  are  to  our  salvation.  As  I  have  the  ministry  in  view, 
and  am  wholly  unqualified  for  such  a  sacred  work,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  pur- 
suit of  trifles,  and  live  more  to  the  glory  of  God.  My  college  course  is  now  half  spent* 
and  but  little  done.  Bv  Divine  assistance  I  will  double  my  diligence.  The  plan  o^ 
study  which  1  prescribed  for  myself  succeeds  much  better  than  1  anticipated.  This  en- 
courages me  to  pursue  it  with  perseverance." 

<'  Sabbath  eve,  July  30.    During  the  past  week  I  have  prosecuted  my  studies  with 
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diligence,  and,  1  trust,  with  some  profit.  The  plan  of  studies  which  I  had  determined* 
CO,  I  have  executed,  so  as  to  gain  some  time  for  other  business." 

**  Aug.  6.  I  have  not  pursued  the  course  of  study  the  week  past  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed lor  myself.  To  improve  our  abilities  in  writing,  our  Tutor  lias  offered  a  book  t9 
the  one  who  will  hand  in  the  best  composition." 

"  Aug.  13.  The  plan  of  studies  which  I  had  proposed  for  myself  for  this  week  I  did 
not  accomplish.  I  had  writing  on  hand,  which  employed  all  the  hours  which  were  not 
devoted  to  classical  studies.  What  1  wrote  was  a  trial  of  genius.  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  list  with  a  number  of  my  class,  and  write  for  a  valuable  book,  offered  by  our  Tutor 
for  the  best  composition.    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  book  assigned  to  me." 

'*  Tuesday,  Sept.  26.  To-day  I  am  19  years  old.  I  feel  that  1  am  laid  under  great 
obligations  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Him  who  made  me,  and  has  pre- 
served me  so  long  a  time  ;  who  has  favored  me  with  so  many  undeserved  mercies,  and 
such  distinguished  religious  privileges.  Time  is  ever  on  the  wing.  It  passes  away 
with  an  amazing  rapidity.  Therefore  whatsoever  I  do  must  be  done  with  diligence  and 
perseverance  ;  tor  death  will  soon  come  and  close  my  probation." 

''  July  24, 1776.  Commencement  day.  It  was  a  private  one.  C.  Goodrich  delivered 
the  Cliosophic  oration ;  an  excellent  one,  and  handsomely  delivered.  Strong  and  Lv- 
man  a  forensic  dispute  on  the  ouestion,  *  Whether  all  religions  ought  to  be  tolerated.' 
The  subject  was  well  and  ably  discussed.  Porter, Howe  and  Mitchel  spoke  a  dialogue; 
and  Russel  pronounced  the  Valedictory  oration ;  all  well  performed.  But  to  crown  all 
Mr.  Dwight  delivered  an  excellent  oration  on  the  present  state,  and  future  growth  and 
importance  of  this  country.*  It  was  written  and  delivered  in  a  masterly  manner.  My 
collegiate  life  is  fast  drawmg  to  a  close.  One  year  more,  and  I  shall  have  done.  The 
time  is  too  short;  1  wish  it  were  longer." 

During  the  iirst  part  of  the  next  month,  he  was  for  a  few  days  dangerously 
sick.  On  his  recovery  he  writes  ; — "  God  has  been  very  kind  and  merciful  to 
nie.  I  deserve  to  die  and  perish  forever ;  but  he  has  been  pleased  hitherto  to 
spare  my  life.    O  that  I  might  improve  bis  goodness  io  my  salvation." 

Aug.  24.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  dear  friend,  Samuel  Cogswell.  He  brought 
me  the  painful  news  that  college  had  broken  up,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
camp  distemper." 

**  Sept.  11.  This  day  my  father  parted  with  us,  to  join  our  army  at  New  York.  The 
parting  was  a  painful  one ;  as  it  may  be  the  last.  But  his  country  calls,  and  he  mnst 
go.     May  God  go  with  him,  preserve,  and  return  him  in  safety." 

'^  Sept  19.    This  was  Fast  Day  in  our  Stale  on  account  of  public  calamities." 

**  Sept.  26.  Dies  me  us  natalis.  O  how  swifl,  how  fleeting  is  time  !  One  mom 
year  of  my  life  is  gone, — gone  forever.  O  what  a  dream  is  human  life  !  How  does  it 
become  me  to  improve  all  my  time  to  the  best  of  all  purposes, — the  service  of  my 
Maker  !  O  that  another  year  might  be  allowed  me  for  repentance ;  and  may  God  in 
infinite  mercy  before  the  close  of  this  year,  on  which  1  now  enter,  make  me  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ !  O  that  I  might 
be  firm^  and  sincerely  devoted  to  his  service  and  gFory  !  " 

'*  Sept.  29.  This  evening,  as  my  father  is  absent,  1  began  to  pray  in  the  family. 
Though  embarrassed  at  first,  yet  1  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul !  " 

**  Oct.  16.  Spent  the  evening  in  reading  Thomson's  Seasons.  They  are  delicioat 
food  for  the  mind.  They  afford  not  only  entertainment,  but  important  lessons  of  in- 
struction. He  wrote  in  such  a  masterly  manner — with  such  a  feeling  sensibility  and 
such  a  tender  heart,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  he  must  ever  engage  the  attention, 
awaken  the  feelings,  and  draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  gloom  of  nature 
in  the  winter  is  so  exquisitely  painted,  that  it  cast  a  deep  solemnity  over  my  mind,  and 
called  forth  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  my  heart.  Kspecially  towards  the  close, 
when  he  touched  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  time,  my  heart  was  deeply  and  tenderly  affected.  1  engaged  in  my  devotional 
exercises  this  evening  with  unusual  engagedness  and  concern." 

*'  Oct.  20.  This  evening  my  mother  related  to  me  her  religious  experience.  I  was 
greatly  affected,  and  rejoiced  that  1  could  entertain  such  a  good  hope  for  one,  who  is  so 
dear  to  me." 

*'Oct.  22.  This  morntncr  had  a  most  agreeable  interview  with  my  father,  who  was 
returning  from  the  army  where  he  has  passed  some  months." 


•  It  is  errnneoiulT  staled  in  tbe  life  of  Dr.  Dwight,  page  19,  that  ibis  oratieo  was  delivered  in  177&    Ik 
wu  delivered  in  177& 
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'*  Not.  12.  Spent  tbe  day  in  study.  F«lt  bat  little  eoncem  for  bit  eiiiiitiad  wd&re. 
Spoke  extempore  in  the  evening  on  tbe  injustice  of  the  slave  trade.' 

*'  Dec.  14.  Aoee  early,  and  went  to  §ee  Mr.  Manning ;  foond  him  dead  aa  I  ezpeeled." 
Immediately  aAer  the  death  of  this  youth,  young  Fitch  went  to  Canterbury  to  carry  the 
melancholy  tiding!  to  the  relative!  of  the  deceased. — He  then  adds,  under  date  of 

**  Dec.  15.  Between  leven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  reached  home.  1  had  a  moat  agreeable 
inlerYiew  with  my  parenti,  brathers  and  siitera.  I  came  home  very  nnezpectedJ^  to 
them  all.  I  found  the  neighbors  assembled  at  our  house,  and  engaged  in  a  reBgHNu 
eonferenee.  Two  of  our  family  had  recently  been  awakened ;  and  two  of  our  oeigSboa 
had  been  hopefully  converted  since  1  left  home.  O  that  God  would  cairy  oa  hia  vack 
gloriously,  and  cause  manv  to  return  and  come  to  Zion.** 

**  Dec  16.  This  day  I  designed  to  return ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  aobei- 
tations  of  my  frienda,  I  concluded  to  remain  till  to-morrow.  Spent  the  day  nostly  ia 
conversation  with  my  friends.  1  found  my  dear  parents  unusually  engaged  in  religioa. 
And  1  resolved  to  seek  renewing  grace  with  greater  diligence.  1  conversed  with  my 
parents  about  the  state  of  my  mmd  with  great  freedom.  1  had  some  conversation  with 
my  dear  sister  and  brother  respecting  their  salvation,  but  not  near  so  much  as  I  desired. 

0  that  €rod  would  not  leave  them,  but  translate  them  from  the  kingdom  of  daiknesi 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son." 

**  Dec.  17?  This  forenoon  took  an  affectionate  and  an  affecting  adieu  of  my  4ear 
friends.  This  has  been  a  very  affecting  visit, — the  more  so  as  it  was  altogether  unez- 
peoted.  Meditated  this  day  on  what  I  mid  seen  and  heard.  Resolved  in  the  strength  of 
Divine  grace  to  maintain  a  closer  walk  with  God.  Had  some  hope  that  I  should  yet  be 
made  a  monument  of  redeeming  grace,  and  serve  God  in  the  work  of  the  ministir." 

**  Dec.  18.  This  day,  parted  with  Mr.  Manning,  who  thanked  me  for  what  1  had 
done,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  God  used  vae  as  an 
instrument  of  doing  an  act  of  kindness  to  this  bereaved  and  deeply  afflicted  fiunily.  O 
that  I  had  done  it  from  purer  motives  .'*' 

**  Deo.  21.  Prayed  this  evening  with  some  feeling  and  tenderness.  O  that  I  might 
be  truly  regenerated  and  devoted  to  God.    I  would  frUdly  serve  him  in  the  nunistry. 

1  know  1  am  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  favor.  But  he  sometimes  choosea  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  accomplish  his  glorious  purposes.  Perhaps  he  may  thua  oae  me, 
which  I  pray  may  be  the  case." 

*'  Jan.  1,  1777.  Another  year  is  gone — gone  forever,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
recalled.  One  more  year  is  taken  from  my  life  ;  and  yet  I  fear  I  am  without  an  interest 
in  Christ.  I  may  never  see  another  New-Year*B  day.  May  it  be  my  greatest  c<Hiceni 
to  Bpend  all  nay  time  to  the  best  of  all  purposes — the  service  of  God,  and  seeking  a 
good  hope  in  Christ ;  which  God  grant  I  may  obtain." 

*'  March  12.  This  evening  the  Sirs  (resident  graduates)  attended  our  meeUng  and  we 
debated  the  question  until  11  o'clock,  Whether  we  should  admit  the  Ladies  to  oar  anni- 
versary exhibition  as  we  did  last  year.    It  was  finally  determined  in  the  negative." 

"  March  13.  Spent  the  day  in  making  preparation  for  anniversary.  The  actors  were 
so  displeased  that  the  Ladies  were  not  to  be  admitted,  that  it  was  thought  beat  to  call  a 


special  meeting  of  Ihe  students  this  evening,  and  the  question  being  again  put,  it 
unanimously  decided  in  tbe  affirmtive." 

**  March  17.  At  one  o'clock  walked  in  procession  to  the  Chape],  and  at  two  began 
to  act  the  tragedy  before  the  largest  and  most  splendid  audience  that  we  ever  before  Sad 
at  Anniversary.  After  the  tragedy  was  concluded,  the  comedy,  called  the  West  Indian, 
was  acted  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  audience,  and  was  deservedly  applauded.  I 
was  never  more  agreeably  entertained.  Every  character  was  remarkably  well  sustained. 
After  the  exhibition  the  procession  returned  as  It  came." 

"  March  22.  This  morning  the  President  {Dr.  Daggett)  made  an  address  to  the  stu- 
dents, informing  them  that  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  supplying  college  with 
provisions,  it  would  in  a  few  days  be  dismissed  ;  and  also  that  he  had  fully  made  op  his 
mind  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  College." 

''  March  &.    Parted  with  my  friends,  and  left  New  Haven." 

Yale  College  suffered  greatly  during  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  So 
much  was  the  country  exhausted,  that  it  was  found  difficult  at  times  to  furnish 
tbe  students  with  their  ordinary  food  in  New  Haven.* 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  says  the  Biographer  of  President  Dwight,  **  College 
was  broken  tip.  The  students  lefl  New  Haven,  and  pursued  their  studies  dur- 
ing the  summer,  under  their  respective  tutors,  in  places  less  exposed  to  the 
sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy."    The  Senior  class,  of  which  young  Fitch 


*■  6m  Prof.  Kingiley*!  Skstefa  of  the  Hiitorj  of  Tils  Coflege,  pobliihod  io  ths  Anmlcaa  Qoartarlf 
Rsgitter  for  1835. 
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yn»  a  moinber»  spent  the  summer  in  Wethersfield  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
D wight,  who  was  then  a  tutor  in  college.  The  Junior  class  under  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Suckminster,  and  the  Sophomore  class  under  Mr.  Baldwin,  were  in  Glaston- 
bury. And  the  Freshman  class,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  was  in  Farmington. 
There  was  no  public  commencement  at  Yale  College  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
At  the  stated  time  for  commencement,  the  Senior  class  returned  to  New  Haven 
and  met  the  government  of  college,  probably  in  the  Library  Room  ;  and  there, 
after  listening  to  one  or  two  short  addresses,  and  the  usual  ^*  pro  auctoritats 
mihi  commissa,'*  &c.,  received  their  diplomos. 

While  a  member  of  college  President  Fitch  excelled  in  every  department  of 
study ;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  blameless  and  gentlemanly  deportment. 
The  life  of  a  diligent  and  virtuous  student  in  college  commonly  passes  away 
without  any  very  striking  incident  or  interruption.  It  is  apparent  from  his 
journal,  that  from  early  life  he  was  remarkably  conscientious  and  diligent,  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  well-balanced  Christian  char- 
acter. After  receiving  the  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater,  he  passed  about  two 
years  at  New  Haven  as  a  resident  graduate.  During  this  period,  while  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  Canterbury,  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  us  a  soldier  to  go 
into  the  army.  But  he  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member  of  col- 
lege, and  therefore  not  liable  to  do  military  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  resident  graduates  were  not  members  of  college.  Mr.  Fitch 
wrote  to  the  President  for  his  opinion  on  the  question.  President  Stiles  wrote 
back  that  resident  graduates  were  considered  members  of  college.  This 
feleased  Mr.  Fitch  from  doing  military  service.  A  copy  of  his  letter  and 
President  Stiles'  answer  are  both  preserved  among  the  Records  of  Yale  College. 
Our  whole  country  it  is  well  known,  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  unsettled  and 

S^ttated  state.  Mr.  Fitch  spent  nearly  a  year  in  teaching  a  select  school  ia 
anover,  N.  J.  In  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  4, 1780,  he  says ; — ^  My  wages  are  about 
eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month,  besides  board  and  horse-keeping.  I  am 
a&tti  five  miles  east  of  Morristown,  and  eight  from  the  army.  Week  before 
last  I  visited  the  camp,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  o/</,  and  some 
dear  friends.  I  found  the  Log-house  city  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  three 
miles  south  of  Morristown.  There  the  Connecticut  line  dwells  in  Utbernacles 
like  Israel  of  old.  And  there  the  troops  of  the  other  States  lie,  some  at  a  greater 
and  some  at  a  less  distance  among  the  bills  in  similar  habitations." 

Mr.  Fitch  was  admitted  to  his  Master's  degree,  and  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College  in  the  fall  of  1780.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1783.  He  then  formed 
a  mercantile  connection  with  Henry  Daggett,  £sq.,  of  New  Haven ;  and  in 
pursuing  the  business  of  the  firm,,  he  went  to  London  in  June,  1763,  and  re? 
turned  the  following  winter  with  a  large  purchase  of  goods.  Mr.  Fitch  not 
being  acquainted  with  what  is  familiarly  termed  **  the  tricks  in  trade,"  nor  with 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  country  at  that  time,  made  a  most  unfortunate  pur- 
chase. ^  The  goods  were  of  a  quality  and  price,  at  least  many  of  them,  above 
the  wants  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut''  The  consequence  was 
that  he  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  did  not 
extricate  himself  for  a  number  of  years.*  In  1786  he  was  a  second  time  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Yale  College,  and  officiated  as  senior  tutor 
and  librarian  till  1791.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  of  Lenox,  and  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason  of  Boston,  that 
be  W3SS  highly  respected  in  that  office.  At  that  time  the  instruction  of  college 
was  given  by  the  President  and  tutors.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
represent  Mr.  Fitch,  either  as  a  scholar  or  instructor,  as  the  highest  among  the 
high.  His  native  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  if  not  superior  to  the 
majority  of  his  associates  in  office,  were  unquestionably  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem,  so  fiir  as  he  was  known.  Still  he  was 
more  distinguished  for  his  moral  worth,  than  for  his  intellectual  powers  and 
literary  attainments. 


*  Id  a  lettttr  dated  April,  1797,  Fres.  Filch  writ«s ;— "  By  Iho  auUtance  ofmjr  brotber  Jabaa.  I  laat 
wioUr  effaeted  a  aettlenMnt  of  nay  old  d«bt  witii  Mr.  Dag^tt.    The  debt  U  now  reduecd  to  a  littw 
than  sis  hoadrod  dolUrt,  which  I  can  pay  in  a  few  yeari,  if  my  life  and  health  ace  continoed.'* 
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President  Fiteh  was  probably  the  subject  of  renewing  gmee  in  early  fife. 
Though  from  some  expressions  in  his  journal,  it  would  seem  that  he  felt  at  the 
time  of  writing  it,  (in  the  language  of  Edwards  on  the  Affections,)  that  ''the 
Spirit  was  on  the  mind,  and  not  in  it;"  yet  in  afler  years  he  referred  the  dste 
of  his  conversion  to  the  period  preceding  his  entrance  into  college,  supposing  it 
to  have  occurred  when  he  was  about  fifteen  ^ears  old.  While  in  the  field,  on 
a  certain  day,  meditating  on  his  moral  state,  and  contemplating  bis  latter  end, 
he  saw  himself  to  be  a  careless  transgressor  of  the  Divine  law : — bis  heart  was 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  melted  into  sweet  submission  to  bis 
Maker,  who  now  appeared — ^  long  suffering,  abundant  in  goodness,  rich  in 
mercy  and  worthy  of  all  love  and  obe^lience."  And  to  use  his  own  words,— 
*^  He  felt  himself  drawn  to  Christ,  who  now  appeared  to  him  altogether  lovely." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cogswell,  dated  Williamstown,  June,  1796,  he 
says: — ^I  remember  the  pious  counsels  which  you  gave  me  and  Samuel  when 
we  were  sehool  boys  together.  I  retain  some  of  the  impressions  which  your 
preaching,  and  particularly  your  instructioni!  at  catechising  the  children  in 
Canterbury,  made  upon  my  mind.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust  they  were 
not  thrown  away." 

Mr.  Fitch  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  while  a  tutor  at  New  Haven, 
connecting  himself  with  the  college  church.  In  the  unpublished  diary  of  Presi- 
dent Stiles  is  the  following  entry ;— "  May  6,  1787,  Lord's  day.  I  attended 
chapel  all  day.  Dr.  Wales  preached  two  sermons  on  Luke  xiv.  22.  ,And  fd 
Vure  is  room,  Mr.  Tutor  Fitch  and  Mr.  Tutor  Denison  were  publicly  admitted 
into  the  college  church,  and  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  table  with  us,  the  sacrament 
being  now  administered." 

President  Fitch  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  the  same  month  that  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  The  following  is  from  the  record  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  New  Haven  West,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brownson,  in  Oxford,  May  27,  1787.  «*Mr.  Ebeijezer  Filch,  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  having  read  a  sermon  before  the  Association,  and  having  given  ert- 
dence  of  his  church  membership,  after  examination  as  to  his  doctrinal  knowledge, 
and  experimental  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  was  recommended  to  the 
churches,  as  a  candidate  for  the  evangelical  ministry,  qualified  to  preach  the 
gospel,  wherever  Divine  Providence  may  call  him."  * 

A  literary  institution  having  been  commenced  in  Williamstown,  Mass.  with 
an  expectation  that  it  would  become  a  college,  Mr.  Fitch  was  urgently  solicited 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  Yale  College,  and  take  charge  of  it.  He  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in  Williamstown,  October 
27, 1790.  It  was  not  without  much  hesitation  and  inquiry  that  he  concluded  to 
accept  of  this  appointment  Early  the  next  year,  however,  he  retomed  an 
answer  of  acceptance ;  and  commenced  teaching  a  ))ub]ic  school  there  Oct  96, 
1791.  "  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  Arademy  or  grammar  school,  and 
English  free  school;  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fitch  immediately  became 
prosperous.  A  considerable  number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  neighboring  States,  and  some  even  from  Canada.? 

In  June,  1793,  the  Institution  at  Williamstown  received  from  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  charter  for  a  college.  In  August  of  that  year  Mr. 
Fitch  was  elected  President,  and  in  October  following,  Williams  College  was 
regularly  organized  by  the  admission  of  three  small  classes.  President  Fitch 
now  entered  upon  a  theatre  of  enlarged  and  responsible  action, — one  for  which 
by  his  learning,  talents  and  experience  in  teaching  he  was  well  adapted,  b 
cnoosing  him  as  the  first  President  of  their  infant  seminary,  the  trustees  wers 
eminently  united  and  happy.  And  that  they  were  neither  unwise  nor  disap- 
pointed in  their  choice,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  early  history  of  the  college.  In  his  hands,  and  under  his  care,  it  soon  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  and  influence,  numbers  and  usefulness,  not  surpassed,  if 
eijualled,  by  any  sister  institution  of  that  period  in  circumstances  no  more 
fnendly  to  success. 

*  The  minittert  present  were  Bey.  Hestrt.  Mark  Leavenworth,  Elinhalet  Bull,  Noah  Williftoo,  D|>vMi 
Brownaon,  Jonitban  Edwarda,  Bamoel  Wales,  Alexander  Gtllet,  William  Lockwood,  aod  Ahnb^ 
Fowtof. 
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• 

In  May,  1792,Presiile'Dt  Fitch  was  united  in  marriage  ta  Mrs.  Mary  Cogswel], 
the  widow  of  his  intimate  friemi,  cousin  and  classmate,  SarnueJ  Cogswell,  Esq., 
who  has  been  before  mentioned.  Mrs.  Cogswell  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
Ebcnezer  Backas  of  Windham,  Ct.; — a  highly  intelligent  and  amiable  woman. 
Previous  to  her  first  marriage  she  received  a  matrimonial  offer  from  Samuel 
Cogswell,  Esq.  and  Pres.  Fitch,  about  the  same  time.  Neither  of  them  were 
aware  that  the  t>ther  had  made  her  such  a  proposal.  She  wa^  however  united 
to  Mr.  Cogswell  in  marriage.  Samuel  Cogswell,  Esq.  was  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  the  originator  and  patron  of  the  American 
Asylum,  in  that  place,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  Cogswell 
resided  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ac4;idently  shot  dead,  on  a  gunning 
party,  by  a  friend  and  fellow  graduate  of  Yale  College,  about  the  time  that 
Pres.  Fitch  went  to  Williamstown. 

By  his  marriage  Pres.  Fitch  became  the  father  of  eleven  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  sons.*  Five  died  young.  The  oldest  of  this  number,  Ebenezer, 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  sickness  was  short  and  violent.  He  had  just 
been  admitted  a  member  of  college;  and  died  the  night  preceding  commence- 
ment, 1807.  He  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  a  youth  of  great  promise. 
"  The  President,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr»  Robbins,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
**  though  deeply  afflicted,  appeared  remarkably  well.  He  performed  the  official 
duties  of  commencement  with  great  correctness  and  propriety.  The  funeral  of 
bis  son  was  attended  the  next  day  ;  and  most  of  the  students  remained  to  sym- 
pathise with  their  deeply  afflicted  President  and  his  family.  When  the  corpse 
was  deposited  in  the  grave,  the  bereaved  father  in  a  calm  and  collected  tone 
remarked ; — I  do  not  deposit  in  this  grave  silver  or  gold,  but  ray  fust  born,  the 
beginning  of  my  strength."  f 

The  first  commencement  at  Williams  College  was  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Sepc  1795.  On  the  17th  day  of  June  previous.  President  Fitch  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  go6|iel,  at  Williamstown,  by  the' Berkshire  Association,  with 
special  reference  to  his  station  as  head  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  Jud-  , 
son,  of  Sheffield,  preached  the  sermon  from  2  Timothy  iv.  2.  Preach  the  word* 
The  Rev.  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  gave  the  charge.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift 
of  Williamstown,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  In  this  he  remarks, — 
"  We  rejoice  at  your  readiness  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  min]3- 
tiy,  and  to  make  preaching  your  business,  at  college,  and  other  places,  so  far  as 
your  study  and  business,  at  college,  will  permit" 

Pres.  Fitch  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctqr  in  Divinity,  from  Har- 
vard University  in  SepL  1800. 

Williams  College  came  into  existence  in  a  great  measure  by  the  wise  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Pres.  Fitch  ;  and  prospered  greatly  under  his  influence 
and  supervision.  From  an  humble  beginning  it  was  raised,  chiefly  by  his  in- 
strumentality, to  a  station  of  high  and  acknowledged  respectability  and  useful- 
ness. For  a  series  of  years  it  continued  to  advance  with  accelerated  progress 
in  usefulness  and  reputation.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its 
almost  unexampled  prosperity,  that  at  one  period  of  Dr.  Fitch's  presidency,  it 
enrolled  upon  its  annual  catalogue  about  one  hundred  and  forty  students.  It 
was  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  some  of  Pres.  Fitch's  letters,  will  be  read, 
in  this  connection,  with  interest.  ^ 

"  January,  1796.  The  number  of  students  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  are  already 
in  want  of  another  college  edifice.  We  hope  to  obtain  from  the  State  a  grant  of  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  which,  if  obtained,  will  enable  us  to  erect  another 


•  Th«  two  chitdren  left  by  Mr.  Coftwon,—MarU,  afterward  the  wife  of  Major  Jonathan  Sloan,  aad 
now  living  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  James  Pitch  Cogswell,— I'lea.  Fitch  treated  as  his  own,  sivinf  the  son 
a  public  educailun.  He  was  fradaated  at  William*  College,  in  1808,  and  now  resides  at  MiJIville,  N.  T. 
He  hnii  been  a  teacher  of  youth  over  since  be  left  college. 

t  Throe  of  Pres.  Fitch's  children  were  born  at  a  birth.  Mar  1807;  two  of  whom  died  the  Junn  followiof, 
of  the  whooping  congh.  One  of  the  three  is  still  living.  The  children  now  living  are  five  sons,  and  tho 
onlj  daughter.  Two  of  them  reside  in  New  Albany,  Indiana.  Mastfn  Cogawell  Fitch,  who  was  gradu- 
aied  at  Williame  College  in  IB  15.  is  the  President,  and  William  Pileb  is  the  Cashier  of  a  B^uk  in  that 

«laee.    Gordon  and  tSimmd  Fitch  reside  in  Michigaj^.    The  Rev.  Charlss  Fiteb,  who  was  gradvalod  at 
irilUama  College  in  1818,  and  Mil.  Loej  Fitch  Foliom,  rsaids  in  Ohio. 
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baildtng.    At  present,  we  have  a  very  likely  collection  of  yoang  men.    Tbey  are  toy 
studious  and  orderly,  and  give  us  scarcely  any  trouble.*' 

Through  the  ioflueoce  of  the  lute  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  who  mi 
for  a  number  of  years  Vice  President  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Hopkins's  Sys- 
tem of  Divinity  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  text  books  for  the  Senior  claai. 
March,  1797,  the  President  writes, — ^  In  future  we  shall  read  Doddridge's  Lec- 
UictM  in  lieu  of  Hopkins's  System." 

**  January,  1799.  Things  go  well  in  our  Infant  Seminary.  Our  number  is  hanllf  u 
large  aa  it  was  last  year.  The  scarcity  of  money  is  one  cause  of  this  decrease.  Smk 
leave  us  through  mere  poverty.  But  our  ambition  is  to  make  good  scholais,  rather  tha 
to  add  to  our  numbers ;  and  in  this  we  mean  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  college  in  New 
Englsnd.  Perseverance  in  the  system  we  have  adopted  will  eventually  giTe  repatitiot 
lo  this  Institution,  in  the  view  of  all  who  prefer  the  useful  to  the  showy. 

"  Dec.  1799.  The  college  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  'l^he  students  continue  to  be  dili* 
gent  and  orderly.  We  admitted  tweniy-four  Freshmen,  and  have  in  all  eighty-one 
members  of  college." 

**  June,  1801.  Our  college  Is  prospering.  We  have  admitted  furty-five  FresbnKO, 
and  nine  Sophmores  this  year,  and  expect  to  make  th^  number  up  to  sixty  before  com* 
mencement.*' 

**  January,  1802.  Our  Freshman  class  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  we  expeet 
it  will  increase  to  twenty -five  or  more.  A  larger  number  of  them  than  usual  are  mo* 
lessors  of  religion ;  and  1  hope  will  make  pious  and  useful  ministers.  Nothwithstandiof 
the  cruel  and  malicious  slandera  thrown  so  profusely  of  late  on  the  clergy — senou 
young  men,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  appear  not  to  be  disheartened.  The  great 
Head  of  the  church  will  still,  I  trust,  continue  a  succession  of  learned  and  eyangelical 
ministers  in  bis  churches  in  this  land.  He  appears  to  be  interposing  remarkably  tor  tJie 
increase  and  encourai;ement  of  his  church,  in  one  plsce  and  another ;  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  pieiy.  Amidst  all  the  present  dark  and  threateniiii^ 
appearances,  some  light  shines  to  console  snd  animate  the  friends  of  order,  gorernment 
and  religion.  The  clergy  are  now  experiencing  the  trial  of  *  cruel  mockiftg  ;*  and  it 
will  not  be  aurprising  if  '  scourgings,  bonds,  imprisonments*  and  other  peraecutioos 
should  follow,  for  the  trial  of  their  I'aith  and  patience.  It  has  been  usual  for  God  to  suf> 
ier  his  church  to  sink  very  low,  before  he  appears  to  deliver  and  enlarge  it.     This  will 

frobably  be  eminently  the  case  previously  to  its  last  great  deliverance,  and  enlargement 
trust  that  ministers  and  Christians  in  general  will  have' grace  and  strength  in  proper- 
tion  to  their  trials ;  and  have  no  doubt,  that  true  religion  will  ultimately  triumph.** 

^  April,  1808.  We  hare  lately  had  trouble  in  college.  The  judgments  which  we 
drew  up  and  published  to  the  clas.4e8  respecting  their  eiamination  in  March,  gave 
eflbnce.  Three  classes  in  succession  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  govenh 
roent.  For  ten  days  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  But  the  government  stood  firm, 
and  determined  to  give  up  no  right.  At  last,  without  the  loss  of  a  member,  we  reduced 
all  to  due  obiiiJience  and  subordination.  Never  before  had  I  occasion  for  so  much  pto- 
denoe  and  firmness ;  not  even  in  the  ^rand  rebellion  of  1782  at  Yale.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  now  very  much  ashamed  of  Uieir  late  conduct.  The  present  generation  of  tbem 
will  not,  I  apprehend,  burn  their  fingers  again.  Tbey  have  round  that  we  will  support 
our  aiiihnritv  "• 

<'  March,  '1803.  We  have  both  of  our  college  buildinm  fall  of  atudents.  Nearfy 
thirty  of  them  are  serious  professors  *,  and  many  more  of  them  are  such  amiable  asd 
laoral  young  men.  that  we  have  strong  hopea  that  thev  will  become  truly  pioas,  asd 
make  useful  and  devoted  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  is  truly  encouraging,  thoogk 
there  is  at  present  no  special  attention  to  religion  among  us." 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  last  triennial  catalogue,  (that  ori841,)  that 
the  largest  claw  that  was  ever  graduated  there,  was  that  of  1804.  **"  It  con- 
tained 38.  That  of  1811  contained  34.  Those  of  1808,  1809,  and  1814, 
€onuined  29.  Those  of  1805  and  1806  contained  26.  And  the  last  class  that 
was  graduated  under  President  Fitch,  (that  of  1815,)  contained  24."  Or  to 
make  another  statement  The  twenty-one  classes  which  were  graduated 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fitch,  contained  in  all  460;  which  averages  about 
^  annually.    The  six  classes  which  were  graduated  during  the  presidency  of 

;  Moore,  contained  in  all  90 ;  which  averages  just  15  annually.    The  ^eeti 


*  la  oar  iaqairiss  rstpeetiof  Dr.  Fiteh  we  fad  an  opinion  prevalb  to  toms  limitad  sztont,  that  bo  wsi 
AsfleloBt  In  4soislon  or  nrmooti  of  obaraetor.  Bot  withoat  any  dtaeoMlon  of  tho  saMsot  In  ikm  j^ass,  ws 
sMrslj  iaqoirs,— Doss  saeh  aa  opiaiea  coiaoMa  with  what  Is  eoataiasd  la  tha  abort  istter  ? 
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classes  which  were  graduated  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Griffin,  contained 
31 1  ;  which  averages  about  21  annually. 

President  Fitch  ever  manifested  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  who  were  under  bis  care  and  instruction.  During  his  presi-' 
dency  Williams  College  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  was  made  instrumental  of  preparing  many  young  men  for  tho 
ministry.  More  than  this.  It  was  honored  as  the  birth-place  of  American 
missions  to  the  heathen.  It  was  here  that  such  devoted  men  as  Mills  and  Hall| 
Janes  and  William  Richards,  and  others  of  a  kindred  spirit,  received  their  early 
training  for  the  missionary  work.  The  repeated  and  powerful  revivals  of 
religion,  which  were  enjoyed  in  that  college  previous  to  1815,  occurred  instru* 
mentally  in  connection  with  his  faithful  and  pungent  preaching.  *'At  the 
outset  of  his  career,  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  French  Infidelity,  and 
had  no  little  influence  in  staying  its  progress.  His  character  for  sincerity  and 
kindness,  added  weight  to  his  instructions,  and  gave  him  decided  advantages  as 
a  religious  teacher.''  The  only  way  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to  silence  those 
^who  oppose  and  deride  Christianity,  is  by  a  life  of  consistent  and  uniform  piety. 
Such  a  life  will  do  what  volumes  of  argument  cannot  accomplish.  It  will  not 
only  silence,  but  it  will  subdue.  It  will  not  merely  close  the  mouth  of  the 
scofier,  but  it  will  And  its  way  to  his  heart.  Those  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Fitch,  daily  took  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  had  his  '^coO'^ 
versation  in  heaven." 

Under  date  of  April  20, 1812,  Dr.  Fitch  writes  to  the  late  Dr.  Hyde  of  Lee: 

* 

'*  We  have  great  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  still  continues  his  good  work  among  us* 
Not  many  instances  of  deep  impression  have  occurred  of  late ;  but  some  are  every 
week  obtaining  comfort,  and  giving  hopeful  evidence  of  a^work  of  grace.  We  count 
six  or  seven  hopeful  converts  among  the  students,  and  ten  or  twelve  are  deeply  im- 
pressed. All  who  have  obtained  a  hope  are  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  except 
one,  and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  informing  yea  that  this  is  your  own  son.  He  had 
fnr  some  time  been  deeply  impressed,  and  last  Friday  obtained  comfort  He  called  oa 
Saturday  aflernoon,  but  I  was  out  of  my  study  and  did  not  see  him.  This  morniDs  I 
i^nt  for  him,  and  Deacon  Stratton  happening  to  call  in,  we  both  conversed  with  him. 
We  think  bis  case  one  of  the  most  clear  and  hopeful  that  has  come  fo  our  knowledge 
in  this  revival.  Very  few  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  work  of  grsce,  have 
come  out  with  those  stronii;,  lively  and  ravishing  views  which  sometimes  attend  aoch  a 
work.  Still  it  has  clear  and  indubitable  marks  of  being  a  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  in  the  case  of  your  son,  and  indeed  in  all  Uie  others,  we  must  wait  to  aee 
the  fruits.  Two  of  my  own  children,  C.  and  L.,  have  been  much  affected,  but  are  now 
comfortable.  I  hardly  dare  allow  myself  to  hope  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  saving 
change.  Professor  Dewey  and  Deacon  S.  think  they  give  such  evidence  aa  ought  to 
encourage  a  ho|)e.  We  must  wait  to  se«  what  fruit  they  produce.  We  now  have  a 
hope  for  more  than  thirty  since  this  revival  commenced.'* 

But  the  interesting  history  of  revivals  of  religion,  enjoyed  in  that  highly 
favored  college,  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  and  published  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  13,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further 
remarks  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Fitch  presided  over  Williams  College  with  a  good  degree  of  ability  and 
distinguished  success,  twenty-two  years.  And  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning of  Brown  University,  whatjirst  President  ever  retained  that  station  for  so 
long  a  period  in  this  country.^  He  resigned  his  office  in  1815,  and  immediately 
accepted  an  invitation,  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  CongregatioDal 
Church  and  Society  in  West  Bloorafield,  N.  Y.,  to  become  their  pastor. 

There  was  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  led  Dr.  Fitch  to  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  college.  It  is  well  known  that  during  a  few  of  the  last 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  institution  did  not  enjoy  its  usual  degree  of  repu- 
tation and  prosperity ;  notwithstanding  Dr.  Fitch  was  aided  by  experienced 
and  able  professors,  and  had  the  counsel  and  cordial  co-operauoo  of  a  judiciouB 
and  most  excellent  prudential  committee.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  late 
Dr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  was  a  prominent  member  of  this  committee.  Still  Dr. 
Fitch  had  brought  himself  to  believe,  and  it  would  seem,  had  induced  others 
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to  believe,  that  it^  insulated  and  sequestered  location  *  presented  one  insupenUe 
difficulty  or  hindrance  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  The  funds  of  the  instito- 
tion  were  small.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  provide  the  meaos  of  supportiog 
a  large  and  expensive  family.  Other  colleges  had  come  into  existence,  viz: 
Middlebury,  Burlington,  and  Union.  The  consequence  was,  the  number  of 
students  in  Williams  began  to  decline.  Dr.  Fitch  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
child  of  his  affection  and  nurture,  droop  in  his  hands ;  especially  be  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  having  the  cause  of  its  decline  attributed  to  biQ)sel£ 
And  some  perhaps  began  to  feel  that  it  was  desirable  and  expedient  to  havet 
younger  and  more  popular  man  in  his  place.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  college  had  about  this  time  to  encounter  an  adverse  influence,  which 
no  institution  of  the  kind  can  ever  meet  and  prosper.  A  current  had  began  to 
set  strongly  against  it  in  its  present  location.  An  influence  secret  and  open  we 
at  work  to  eflect  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Northampton,  or  some  town  ia 
the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The  trustees  were  divided.  The  faculty  ami 
students  generally  were  in  ^avor  of  a  removal.  Under  all  these  circumstances 
the  President  judged  it  expedient  to  resign. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  6f  Williams  Colleg:e,  held  May 
2,  1815,  the  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  and  may  with  proprie^ 
be  here  introduced : — **  Whereas  the  Rev.  President  Fitch  has  signified  to  this 
Board  his  determination  to  resign  his  office  of  President  at  the  ensuing  com- 
mencement, and  whereas  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  Corpo- 
ration have  not  been  able  to  give  him  such  a  salary  as  his  situation  and  the 
increased  expenses  of  living  for  years  past  have  required ;  therefore,  Voted, 
That  there  be  granted  to  the  Rev.  President  Fitch  the  sum  of  twenty-tiro 
hundred  dollars ;  one  thousand  thereof  to  be  paid  him  in  the  month  of  October 
next ;  six  hundred  thereof  in  six  months  from  that  time,  and  the  residue  in  one 
year  from  October  next."  This  sum  was  cheerfully  paid  to  Dr.  Fitch,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  as  President  of  the  college,  and 
was  particularly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  It  was  esteemed  by  birn  an  act  of 
generosity,  while  the  Board  considered  it  an  act  of  justice.    It  was  both. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  the  individual  who  shall  write  the  early  history 
of  Williams  College,  to  make  it  appear  how  much  President  Fitch  did  to  gin 
shape  and  character,  rank  and  standing  to  an  institution  which  has  done,  and 
IS  still  doing,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  do,  so  much  to  bless  the  church  and 
the  world. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  fall  of  1815.  In  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty  from  a  life  of  so  much  care, 
toil  and  activity  as  his  had  been,  he  soon  began  to  feel  and  exhibit  the  en- 
feebling effects  of  age.  He  continued,  however,  to  discharge  the  regular  and 
arduous  duties  of  a  pastor  for  twelve  years.  He  was  then  constrained  by 
reason  of  age  and  its  consequent  infirmities  to  withdraw  from  his  stated 
public  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord. 

Concerning  his  ministry  in  that  place,  Dr.  William  F.  Sheldon  writes:— 
**  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  faithful  minister ;  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ex- 
horting and  warning  all,  both  old  and  young,  to  embrace  the  gospel.  He  was 
remarkably  punctual  in  fulfilling  all  his  appointments.  Seldom  was  he  absent 
from  the  weekly  prayer  meetings.  Though  advanced  in  age,  yet  he  never 
seemed  to  he  tired  of  coming  a  mile  and  a  half  to  attend  these  meetings.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  likewise  constant  in  attending  a  Bible  class.  Dr* 
Fitch  was  a  successful  minister.  His  uniform  Christian  conduct  was  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  preaching.  During  his  ministry  among  us,  we  were  favored 
with  some  precious  seasons  of  refresing  from  the  •presence  of  the  Lord.    His 

•  Thin  wag  a  leading  armament  employed  by  Dr.  5foore,  the  aaccemor  of  Dr.  Fitch.— the  o«e,  by  whick 
all  the  Truatoes  but  three,  if  wo  miHtake  not,  wore  induced  to  vote  to  remove  the  collpfo  to  Northanptoa, 
provided  the  consent  of  the  Lefti'lalure  could  be  obtained.     But  if  the  loeatitm  of  the  eolle^  «raa  the 

Krincipal  cbum  of  ita  heinj;  on  tho  wane  durinz  the  preaidency  of  Or.  Moore,  and  for  a  few  yeara  preriooii 
ow  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  nolwithstandiny  the  many  and  powerful  embarrassmenu  it  b«i 
had  to  encounter  linee  that  time,  it  has  beeo,  for  aome  yean  paat,  eajoyinf  a  very  bif  b,  and  «vm  —"^ 
oon  degree  of  xepatation  and  prosperity  i 
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preachiDg  was  not  unfrequently  rendered  quick  and  powerful,  to  the  converrion 
of*  eouls." 

£ut  the  chjiracter  and  results  of  his  ministry  in  West  filoomfield  shall  be 
^iven  in  his  own  words.  On  taking  leave  of  his  people,  Nov.  25,  1827,  he 
delivered  a  farewell  discourse, from  Acts  xx.  32.  ^ndtioWy brethren^  1  commend 
you  to  Gody  and  to  the  \oord  of  his  grace^  which  is  Me  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
yotA  an  inhetitance  among  all  them  who  are  sanctified.^  The  sermon  was  not 
printed. '  From  the  manuscript  copy  in  our  possession,  we  make  the  following 
extract : — 

**  When  a  minister  of  Christ  has  for  several  years  preached  the  gospel  to  any  church 
a.nd  congregation,  it  is  a  solemn  and  effecting  duty  for  him  to  commend  them  to  God, 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  take  a  final  leave  of  them.  To  this  duty  I  am  now 
called.  For  more  than  twelve  years,  I  have  preached  in  this  pulpit,  to  this  church  and 
congregation.  It  becomes  roe  on  this  occasion  to  review  my  labors,  and  solemnly  to 
inquire  how  I  have  preached  to  you.  Have  I  followed  '  cunningly  devised  fables,'-* 
the  opinions  and  errors  of  fallible  men,  since  I  undertook  to  preach  the  everlasting 
eospel  to  you  ^  Have  I  withheld  from  you  any  important  and  essential  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  endeavoring  to  explain  any  one  away,  by  putting  false  glosses  upon,  or  by 

fiving  wrong  interpretations  to,  any  portion  of  God's  word  f     Certainly  1  have  not 
nowmgly  and  designedly  done  this ;  but  have  endeavored  in  this  important  part  of 
ministerial  duty,  to  approve  myself  to  God,  to  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  con- 
science of  every  enlightened  hearer.    1  have  not  designedly  shunned  to  declare  onto 
you  *  all  the  counsel  of  God  ; ' — to  exhibit  divine  truth  to  your  minds,  and  impress  it 
upon  your  heaits,  by  all  the  weighty  motives  suggested  by  reason  and  Scriptnre  ; — to 
preach  to  you  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, — the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  grace 
in  the  plan  of  salvation,  through  his  atoning  blood,  and  the  effectual  operation  of  his 
Spirit.     Have  1  forborne  to  set  the  law  of  God  before  you,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  a  righteous,  holy,  and  good  law  ? — to  bring  to  your  view  the  nature,  extent,  and 
strictness  of  its  requirements,  and  the  awful  penalties  with  which  it  is  sanctioned  ? 
Have  I  ceased  to  show  transgressors  their  sin  and  danger, — the  dreadful  doom  that 
awaits  them  if  they  do  not  repent; — and  to  entreat  and  beseech  them  to  for>ake  their 
sins,  repent,  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?     Have  I  neglected  to  warn 
the  decent  moralist,  the  self-righteous  pharisee,  and  the  false  profes9or  ? — to  detect  their 
sins,  and  to  expose  them  to  tm  view  of  their  own  consciences,  and  if  possible  bring 
them  to  repentance  ?    If  in  any  or  all  these  cases,  I  have  not  in  some  good  measure  at 
least,  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  you,  my  hearers,  will  be 
swift  witnesses  against  me  when  we  stand  together  at  the  bar  of  Christ.    Ah !  who  of 
us  can  stand  at  that  bar,  and  bear  the  scrutiny  of  that  solemn  and  decisive  day  !     Who 
of  us  will  dare  to  appear  there  in  his  own  strength  and  righteousness,  and  answer  fi>r 
his  unnumbered  sins !     My  hearers,  we  are  all  sinners. — great  sinners.     In  every  duty 
we  have  come  short.    Our  best  services  are  stained  with  smful  imperfections.     It  would 
be  the  highest  presumption  for  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  acquitted  when  we  stand  at 
Christ's  bar,  unless  our  sins  have  previously  been  washed  away  in  his  atoning  blood, 
and  we  stand  there  clothed  in  the  immaculate  robe  of  his  righteousness.    I  well  know, 
my  hearers,  that  my  poor  services  in  the  sanctuary  have  in  every  respect  been  de- 
fective,— defective  m  matter  and  in  manner.    But  what  I  have  most  to  deplore,  and 
to  be  bumble  for  before  God  and  before  you,  is  my  great  want  of  ardent  love  to  God 
and  the  Saviour,  and  to  your  immortal  souls.     Had  I  felt  more  strongly  the  constraining 
influence  of  this  love,  mv  heart  would  have  glowed  with  warmer  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  vour  salvation.  ^  should  have  judged  more  feelingly  as  the  apostle  did,  *  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,' — dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  eternal  death, — I  should  have  had  a  more  lively  sense  of  my  great  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  to  yon, — of  the  importance  of  greater  diligence,  zeal  and  iaithfulnets 
in  my  work, — of  the  unspeakable  worth  of  your  immortal  souls,  and  the  imminent 
danger  they  are  in,  if  you  are  still  impenitent,  of  peushing  forever.    I  should  have 
prayed  for  you  with  more  fervent  importunity,  preacned  to  you  with  more  zeal  and 
engagedness,  and  warned  you  more  faithfully  and  earnestly,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  accept  of  the  mercy  offered  to  you  in  the  gospel.    This  want  of  greater  love 
to  God  and  to  your  souls,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  greatest  sin  and  imperfection  that 
has  attended  my  public  services.     Had  I  always  felt  more  fervent  love,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  preached  and  prayed  with  more  zeal  and  engaged ness,  and  probably  with 
much  greater  success.    I  pray  God  to  forgive  me  this  sin  ;  and  I  entreat  you  also  to 
forgive  it.    And  I  earnestly  beseech  him  not  to  suffer  any  of  yonr  souls  to  perish 
through  my  want  of  love  to  him  and  tliem,  and  fervor  and  faithfulness  in  preaching 
Christ  and  him  crucified  to  you. 
**  But,  my  hearers,  however  imperfect  and  defective  my  manner  of  preaching  has 
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been,  I  hrnnbl/  trait  that  in  godly  nneeritjr  I  have  preaehed  to  yon  the  plain  tralfaa  aad 

the  all' important  doctrines  of  the  ffoipel ; — ^truths  and  doctrines  which  I  finnly  helieve, 
and  by  which  I  wish  to  live  and  hope  to  die.  And  1  have  endeavored  to  state  and 
explain  these  truths  and  doctrines  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligible  manner.  I  came 
not  to  voo,  my  brethren,  *  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom.*  Mr  aim  has 
always  been  to  use  *  great  plainness  of  speech,*  that  all  might  -nnderstand ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  they  be  profiled  by  presching  ?  Learned  disquisitions  and  florid  fa^ 
rangues  never  enlighten  and  save  sonis.  It  has  been  my  conscientious  endeavor  *  to 
^dyon  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  yon  might  grow  thereby.'  In  a  word, 
to  preach  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  you  in  all  the  simplicity  and  plainneai  of  gospel 
Uuth. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  hearers,  as  I  roust  one  day  stsnd  at  the  bar  of  Cbrict,  and 
answer  to  him  for  the  truihs  I  have  preached  to  you,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 

E reached  them  ;  must  you  not  also  stand  at  the  same  bar  and  give  an  account  bow  yon 
ave  heard  and  received  these  truths,  and  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  tbeo? 
That  will  be  a  solemn  day  to  you  and  to  me.  Christ  will  be  our  common  Judge ;  and 
he  will  judge  us  both  strictly  and  impartially.  That  I  have  preached  evangelical  tinih 
to  you  plainly  and  solemnly,  1  certainly  knew.  Have  you  received  this  truth  in  ^th 
and  love  into  humble  and  obedient  hearts  ?  And  have  yon  brought  forth  fruit  in  holy 
and  exemplary  lives  P  Or  have  you  refused  to  receive  and  obey  divine  troth,— tamed 
a  deaf  ear  to  it,  and  closed  your  hearts  against  it  P  Let  your  consciences  this  dsy 
testify.  Tbey  will  testify  another  day — at  the  bar  of  Goo,  if  they  do  not  now.  This 
blessed  gospel  truly  and  faithfully  preached  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  will  bring  glory  to 
his  grace  or  to  hi*  justice.  It  will  prove  to  be  the  means  of  your  great  salvation,  or  of 
your  greater  and  more  aggravated  condemnation.  The  apostle  has  assured  yon,  that  it 
will  be  '  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death '  to  the  souls  of  all  who  hear  it 
Christ  will  not  come  to  you  by  his  ministers,  and  call,  invite  and  entreat  you  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  through  his  blood,  and  call  and  invite  in  vain.  If  yon  bear  and 
accept  the  invitation,  your  souls  will  live.  Spiritual  and  eternal  life  will  be  begon  in 
you.  But  if  you  refuse  and  reject  the  kind  invitation,  jrour  souls  will  die.  Tbey  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  and  at  last  sink  into  deatli  eternal.  When  the 
minister  of  Christ  thinks  of  this,  how  solemn,  how  momentous  does  his  work  appear! 
With  the  apostle  he  exclaims,  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? '  And  yon,  mj 
hearers,  should  think  of  this  when  you  hear  the  gospel  preached ;  and  hear  for  yoor 
lives ;  remembering  that  you  must  give  an  account  bow  you  hear, — remembering  that 
the  consequences  of  hearing,  receiving  and  obeying  the  gospel,  of  of  slighting  and 
rejecting  its  gracious  offers,  will  to  you  individually  be  inconceivably  important  and 
eternal.  I  pray  God  to  give  you  all  a  bearing  ear,  and  an  understanding  heart ;  that 
you  may  cordially  receive  and  love  the  truth ; — that  hearing  and  obeying  the  gospel, 
your  souls  may  livci  and  be  '  nourished  up  into  the  words  offaith  and  of  good  doctrine ' 
to  life  eternal. 

"  On  this  occasion,  my  Christian  brethren  and  friends,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  yoa 
the  following  brief  account  and  statement. 

''  At  the  time  of  my  installation,  Nov.  29th,  1815,  this  church  consisted  of  48  mem- 
bers. Of  these,  4  have  since  died ;  5  have  been  excommunicated,  and  17  dismissed. 
One  has  never  since  been  in  town,  snd  whether  living  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  another 
has  been  absent  several  years ;  though  both,  if  livins,  still  retain  tlieir  relation  to  this 
church  ;  leaving  now  in  town  only  §0  of  the  original  members. 

**  Since  my  installation,  190  persons  have  been  received  as  members  of  this  chureh, — 
145  of  them  upon  their  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, — 1  was  restored,  and  44 
were  received  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  sister  churches.  Of  the  whole 
number,  190,  received  since  my  installation,  13  have  died,  4  have  been  ezcommn- 
nieated,  and  62  regularly  dismissed.  The  whole  number  of  members  now  in  this 
church  is  133, — 20.of  these,  however,  have  removed  so  far  from  this  town  as  not  to  be 
able  to  worship  with  un  on  tlie  Sabbath,  or  attend  the  communion  seasons  of  the  choreh. 
Dorioff  my  ministry,  57  adults,  and  150  children  have  been  baptized.  During  the  same 
time,  wA  persons  have  died  in  }V.  Bloomfield,  being  on  an  average  of  the  twelve  years* 
of  my  ministry,  17  each  year ; — 20  of  them  have  died  during  a  little  less  than  eleven 
months  of  the  present  year. 

**  In  reviewing  the  scenes  and  events  of  my  twelve  yeais*  ministry  in  this  place,  I 
find  many  things  to  regret  and  deplore  ;  and  some  which  ought  to  excite  my  wameet 
gratitude  and  yours,  and  call  fortli  our  united  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  1  have 
great  reason  to  regret  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  which  have  attended  my 
public  services ;  and  my  want  of  more  zeal,  fervor,  and  faithfulness  in  discharging  the 
various  and  important  duties  of  the  pastoral  and  ministerial  office ;  and  that  so  little 
•uccesa  has  attended  my  labors.  For  my  own  sinful  deficiencies  I  ought  to  be  humbled, 
and  I  desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  and  before  you. 

'<  1  lee  reason  also  to  deplore  tome  eventa  which  have  taken  place  in  this  aocie^ ;  in 
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ptfticolif  and  Mpeeially  the  {mtrtduetion  and  prevalenoa  of  an  anicriptnral  o|Hnioa 
ajid  daofleioiu  error  respecting  a  most  important  point  of  doctrine — the  real  divinity  of 
oar  Lora  Jeeus  Chriat.  This  opinion  aapposea  him  to  be  an  inferior,  subordinate  and 
dependent  God, — deprives  him  of  his  real  divinity,  and^deffrades  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
oreatare.  It,  of  coarse,  destroys  his  atonement,  and  leaves  the  perishing  sinner  without 
kelp  or  hope.  By  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  this  heresy,  anaby  the  death  or 
vemoval  of  a  number  of  able  members  of  the  church  and  congregation,  the  ability  of 
tte  sooiety  to  support  the  gospel  is  materially  diminiahed.  I^  however,  they  will  be 
vuuted  and  engaged  in  this  important  enterprise,  there  is  stiU  ability  in  the  society  to 
pcovide  a  competent  support  for  a  minister  of  Christ,  without  feeling  it  to  be  a  burdeiu^ 
JLnd  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  my  Christian  friends,  that  you  will  unitedly 
engace  in  tliis  higfhiy  important  concern. 

'*  During  my  ministry,  God  has  not  wholly  withheld  from  us  the  blessed  influences  of 
liis  Spirit  At  two  seasons,  especially,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  us  like  rain,  and  con- 
w«rt8  sprunff  up,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses.  This — the  greatest  of  all  blessings- 
should  awaken  and  excite  our  warmest  gratitude  and  praise  to  God.  I  see  in  this  con- 
gregation some  of  the  spiritual  children,  which  God  graciously  gave  me  as  the  fruits 
of  my  ministry ;  and  thev  will  ever  be  dear  to  my  heart. 

'*  Durinpr  my  labors  in  this  place,  I  and  my  family  have  received  from  you,  my  brethren 
aad  irieniM,  many  tokens  of  friendship,  and  deeds  of  kindness  and  liberality ;  for  ail 
'whieh  we  return  you  our  united  and  cordial  thanks.  What  is  done  to  the  least  of 
Ohrist's  servants  out  of  love  to  him,  he  considers  as  done  to  himself;  and  will  not  fail 
to  reward  it.  May  he  reward  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  liberality  to  us,  a  thousand 
fold. 

**  And  now,  dear  brethren  and  friends,  I  roust  take  my  leave  of  you.  And  I  do  earnestly 
amd  fervently  commend  you  to  God, — to  his  care,  protection  and  blessing,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  in  the  holy  faith  and  practice  of  the 
BTOspel,  and  at  last  give  yon  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  among  all  his 
redeemed  and  sanctified  children,  in  his  eternal,  heavenly  kingdom.  Amen.'* 

Afler  his  dismission,  Dr.  Fitch  continued  to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a 
short  time  of  bis  decease.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  then  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  in  company  with  his  wife,  he  visited  New  England.  He  called 
at  Williamstown  ;  then  proceeded  as  far  east  as  Boston  ;  and  took  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  and  New  Haven  in  his  way,  on  his  return  home.  It  was  his  last 
visit  to  the  scenes  of  bis  childhood  and  principal  labors,  and  was  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

Abating  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  age,  and  an  injury  of  bis  foot,  received 
in  1834,  by  which  he  was  lamed,  he  continued  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  health 
and  activity  of  body,  for  a  man  of  bis  years,  until  within  a  few  months  of  hia 
death.  He  had  been,  at  times,  troubled  with  an  asthmatic  afiection,  but  was 
able  to  ride  and  walk  out.  His  breathing  was  at  times  laborious ;  and  when 
reclining,  was  painfully  so.  When  sitting  or  walking  be  was  comfortable. 
His  appetite  for  food  was  good ;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends  as  much  as  ever.  At  times  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  his  continuing 
long  in  life ;  still  he  evidently  did  not  anticipate  a  sudden  departure  from  this 
world.  Hence  he  arranged  nothing  as  to  his  family  or  efiecta.  During  all 
this  time  his  mind  was  tranquil,  and  evidently  much  upon  those  things  which 

*  The  followiof  letter,  from  hie  Honor  Lieat.  Governor  Childe,  is  inierted  with  plearart,  aod  will  ha 
reftd  with  ioteretL 

<«  Boivoii,  Fbh.  II,  1843. 

**  Riv,  mi  Dutr  Sir  > — It  gave  me  great  pleaiore  to  learn  that  yon  have  prepared  for  pohlieation,  a 
ekeich  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  good  Or.  Fitch,— the  venerable  iMtroctor  of  my  yooth.  It  gave 
tnea  melaoeho^  pleaenre  to  meet  him  in  the  fall  of  1638,  at  that  advanced  period  of  liw,  when  of  ne- 
ceeeity  the  powers  of  hody  and  mind  were  gradually  failing,  lie  seemM,  however,  cheerful  and  pleasant : 
and  was  very  happy  in  meeting  some  of  hii  former  pupils  and  frienda.  He  evidently  felt  that  he  haa 
nearly  finished  his  coarse  on  eerth.  He  eihibited,  however,  a  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  ezpreesed  a  confident  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  This  strong  hope  gave  aonsnal  hright* 
naas  to  a  face  naturally  beaming  with  kindness  and  benignity.  I  well  recollect  the  deep  impreesioo  which 
his  visit  leA  anon  my  mind,  that  I  thouM  ace  his  Ikce  no  mora.  It  was  his  last  viait  to  Berkshire.  Bis 
friends  were  all  happy  to  see  him  again,  and  he  apparently  received  moeh  comfort  and  joy  in  their  ooeiety. 
Moeh  of  his  conversation  related  to  ocearronces  of  by-gooe  days,  the  mention  of  which  interestad  and 
animated  him  mnoh.  As  a  token  of  the  rmpect  which  we  entertained  for  our  venerable  President,  a  few 
friends  in  Pitttfield  proeeafed  him  withsoine  mementos  of  their  esteem,  which  ho  kindiv  and  |;ratefolly 
reeeived^— aod  which  consisted  of  a  siiii  of  clothes,  and  soroothinir  over  a  hundred  dollars  in  money- 
Permit  me  again  to  es press  my  high  gratification  that  you  have  prepared  for  the  press  a  work  which  will 
perpeioata  the  memory  of  a  great  aad  good  man.    Please  accept  my  kindest  ngaids. 

**  With  moeh  iwpMt,  yovia  tmly,  VL  H.  CaOJOB.^ 
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are  unseen  and  eternal.  His  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  reetitnde  of  God% 
dispensations,  appeared  to  be  strong  and  consoling.  In  this  state  of  health, 
and  happy  frafaie  of  mind,  he  continaed  until  Thursday,  March  2l8t,  1833.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  no  material  alteration  m^as  discovered.  He  appeared 
much  as  usual.  At  noon  he  took  some  light  refreshment  in  his  room,  i"**^*^ 
of  dining  with  the  family  as  he  had  usually  done.  Afler  dinner,  on  the  retain 
of  his  wife,  he  observed  that  he  should  like  to  lie  down,  as  he  feh  that  he 
could  get  some  rest.  With  a  very  little  assistance  he  walked  to  the  bed  and 
laid  himself  down.  As  Mrs.  Fiteh  was  drawing  the  clothes  about  his  ieet,  she 
ca^  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  perceived  that  he  had  risen  upon  his  elbows,  and 
was  struggling  for  breath.  She  exclaimed,  you  breathe  very  hard.  Receiving 
nd  answer,  she  hastened  to  summon  the  family  together ;  in  time  only  to  see 
him  gasp  two  or  three  times,  and  all  was  over.  Thus  suddenly  cloaed  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

**  It  is  blessed  to  go  when  so  ready  to  die." 

He  died  about  the  same  age  of  his  fiither,  neariy  seventy-seven ;  without  a 
groan ;  or  rather  fell  asleep ;  serenely  closing  his  eyes  upon  tlyis  woiid  ef  sin 
and  vanity,  where  there  is  little  more  than  we  joys  of  union  and  the  tean  of 
separation. 

"  At  noon-day  came  the  cry 

'  To  meet  thy  God,  prepare  *,  * 
He  heard,  and  caught  his  Captain's  eye,— 

Then  strong  in  faith  and  prayer, 

His  spirit,  with  a  boaad, 

Leti  iu  encomberinr  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunset  on  toe  ground, 

A  darkened  rain  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past, 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And  life's  lonf  warfare  closed  at  last. 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace."  • 

The  next  Lord's  day  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  church,  where  he 
had  so  often  and  so  faithfully  held  forth  the  word  of  life ;  and  where  an  im- 
pressive and  appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  assembly,  by 
the  Rev.  Julius  Steele.  The  sermon  was  not  published.  From  the  manuscript 
copy  in  our  possession,  we  make  the  following  extract  It  was  fotmded  on 
Romans  viii.  28.  And  we  know  thai  ail  tkimn  work  together  for  good  to  then 
thai  love  God.  ^  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  solid  science  and  varied  liteimture. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  native  mildness  and  amiableness  of  disposition.  As  a 
scholar  he  ranked  with  the  first  of  his  age  in  this  country.  As  a  companion 
he  was  easy,  affable  and  winning.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  the  hundreds  in  our 
land  to  whom  he  imparted  instruction,  are  his  memorial ;  and  through  whom, 
'  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.'  ■  As  a  Christian  he  was  proverbially  meek  and 
humble.  As  a  minister  he  seemed  ever  mindful  of  the  apostolic  injunction, — 
*'  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ou^ht  to  think.'  His  error,  if 
error  it  can  be  called,  consisted  in  his  undervaluing  himself  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  around  us,  and  rose  as  his  sun  of  life 
declined.  As  a  co-presbyter,  we  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  venerated  him  as 
a  father.    We  all  loved  father  Fitch. 

'*  As  a  writer.  Dr.  Fitch  ranked  high.  He  was  classical  and  perspicuous. 
As  a  reasoner,  he  was  consecutive,  pertinent,  and  accurate.  Possessed  of  fine 
and  tender  feelings  himself,  he  seemed  ever  most  unwilling  to  utter  that  which 
would  unnecessanly  wound  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  was  eminently  a 
son  of  consolation.  Those  most  edified  by  his  preaching,  were  the  more  in- 
telligent and  cultivated  part  of  the  community.  His  manner  of  life  previous 
to  his  becoming  a  settled  pastor,  inclined  him  to  aim  more  at  benefiting  his 
bearers  through  the  understanding,  than  to  influence  and  affect  them  by  ad- 
dressing the  passions.  He  was  no  blustering  declaimer.  In  plainness  and 
gospel  simplicity,  he  reasoned  concerning  'righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.'    He  dwelt  much  upon  *  Christ  and  him  crucified,'—- upon 
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llie  roanrellous  ]»ve  of  Qod  to  man  in  OuA  unspeakalde  gift.  And  as  he  taught 
so  he  practised.  He  exemplified  the  benevoleDce  of  the  gospel  in  a  high 
degree. 

*^  It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  speak  of  him  as  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  the  mther  of  a  family.  Incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  to  delineate 
any  part  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  good  man,  I  am  entirely  incapable  of 
doing  anything  like  justice  when  I  come  to  speak  of  him  in  the  private  walks 
of  life.  ^  A  kinder  husband,'  said  his  bereaved  and  mourning  consort,  as  we 
fltood  bending  over  the  cold  remains  of  departed  worth, '  a  kinder  husband, 
the  world  never  furnished — woman  never  had.'  The  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations of  life  he  sustained,  I  had  almost  said,  without  a  fault  In  all  his  do- 
mestic relations  he  seemed  to  be  bUtmeUsg.  Happy  are  they  above  most,  who 
can  call  such  a  man  either  husband  or  father.  Few  had  more  friends  and  more 
deservedly.  Confidence  he  never  betrayed.  With  the  feelings  or  reputation 
of  a  neighbor  be  never  trifled.  To  the  best  his  hpuse  could  furnish,  those  who 
called  upon  him  always  received  a  hearty  welcome.  Many  are  his  debtors. 
He  lived  to  do  good.  He  lived  on  the  promised  reward  of  the  saints  at  the 
■esurrection  of  the  just  The  good  man's  labora  are  now  ended.  His  trials 
are  now  over.  He  now  sleeps  in  death.  Last  Thursday,  not  at  midnight  but 
at  mid-day, the  cry  was  heard,  'Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  Our  de- 
parted friend  hasted  and  delayed  not  to  obey  the  call.  He  was  all  ready  to 
obey  so  hasty  a  summons.  He  arose  from  his  seat — retired  to  his  sleeping 
room,  laid  himself  down,  and  as  soon  as  words  can  relate,  slept  in  death's 
cold  -embrace,  not  to  awake  again  *  till  the  heavens  be  no  more.'  Mourning 
firiends,  the  good,  the  great,  the  amiable  man,  the  valued  neighbor,  the  tried 
and  faithful  niend,  the  fond  husband  endeared  by  a  thousand  kind  offices,  the 
affectionate  and  tender  father,  the  learned,  pious  and  estimable  minister  is  no 
more  on  earth.  From  all  the  fond  and  long-cherished  endearments  below, 
death  has  jBuddenly  and  forever  removed  him.  Of  all  earthly  scenes  he  has 
taken  a  last,  a  long  farewell,  and  gone  up  to  that  rest  which  *  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God.'" 

On  a  large  and  beautiful  monument  erected  over  his  grave,  is  tlie  following 
inscription:  "  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  who  was  bom  in 
Canterbury,  Ct,  1756 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1777 ;  tutor  in  the  same 
about  8  yeara ;  President  of  Williams  College  32  yeare ;  Pastor  of  the  church 
in  West  Bk>omfield  12  years.  He  died  March  21,  1833,  aged  76  years.  The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  the  family  of  her  daughter,  Mre.  Folsom,  at  Cleveland,  0., 
Nov.  21, 1834.  Her  death  was  peaceful  and  triumphant  She  lived  and  died 
in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

While  President  Fitch  was  in  Europe,  he  traced  the  oriffin  and  history  of  his 
ancestora  back  through  many  generations ;  besides,  he  always  kept  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  family  settled  in  this  country.  After  his 
decease,  all  his  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  C.  Fitch, 
then  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  whose  house  with  its  contents  was  soon  after  consumed 
by  fire.  His  cotemporaries,  like  himself,  have  nearly  all  passed  away  in  the 
lapse  of  eighty-six  yeara ;  so  that  very  general  incidents  of  his  life  only  can 
now  be  recovered  from  oblivion.  This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  to  an- 
ticipate and  obviate  an  objection  to  which  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Fitch  is 
liable,  from  its  deficiency  in  minute  information,  and  in  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  his  character.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  with  propriety  be  stated  that 
he  never  published  any  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Baccalaureate  discourse,  delivered  Sept.  1799.  It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  he 
published  a  funeral  discourse  about  1812 ;  but  we  have  searohed  in  vain  for  a 
<copy  of  it.  From  a  few  scattered  and  necessarily  imperfect  sources  must  now 
be  obtained  all  our  information  respecting  this  truly  excellent  man. 

After  the  brief  general  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  die  more  promi- 
nent events  of  his  life,  we  would  attempt,  as  a  service  due  to  his  memory  and 
fnends,  to  add  something  more  respecting  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  qualifica- 
tions for  those  important  spheres  in  which  he  was  called  to  move.    Instead  of 
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a  lull  dnwn  portrait  of  his  character,  however,  we  are  aMe  to  pvesent  oidy  an 
imperfect  outline. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Fitch's  charac- 
ter from  what  is  cootained  in  the  following  letters ;  which  we  here  iBtrodece 
with  much  pleasure.  The  first  is  from  the  Kev.  President  Day  of  Yale  College. 
^My  particular  acquaintance  with  President  Fitch  was  of  short  continuaBc^ 
whUe  I  was  a  tutor  in  Williams  College  in  the  years  1797  and  1796.  The  ia- 
Btitution  had  then  been  in  operation  but  a  few  years,  yet  it  was  rapidly  ad* 
vancing  under  the  active  and  successful  superintendence  of  Dr.  Fitch.  At  that 
early  period  there  were  not  very  frequent  calls  for  stem  and  vigonnia  disci* 
pline.  The  President  was  vigilant  and  faithful,  and  enjoyed  the  confidenee 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  subordinate  instructors.  He  was  endeand  to 
the  students  by  his  affectionate  regard  for  their  best  interests,  and  hie  self- 
denying  labors  for  their  welfare.  In  the  common  intercourse  of  aociety  he 
was  socia],  instructive  and  benevolent.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  I  coDsideied 
him  a  man  of  sincere  and  stable  piety.  I  rarely  heard  him  preach.  His  dis- 
courses, so  far  as  I  had  the  means  of  knowing,  were  sound,  practicial  com- 
positions, without  an  afibctation  of  profound  research,  or  refined  metaphysical 
speculation.  He  appeared  to  aim  to  be  practically  useful,  rather  than  to  nuike 
a  disphiy  of  profound  and  original  powers  of  investigation.  In  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life  he  was  distinguished  for  affectionate  kindneas,  and  as- 
siduous attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  fiimily." 

The  next  is  from  James  W.  Robbins,  Esq.,  who  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1802. — ^  I  spent  near  seven  years  in  Williamstown  while  Dr.  Fitch 
was  president,  and  a  port  of  the  time  boarded  in  his  family.    During  more  than 
thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  acquaintance  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  form  ^ith  other  men,  has  not  lessened  the  estimate  which  I  then 
entertained  of  his  character.    Perhaps  the  most  prominent  quajltiea  of  his 
heart  and  disposition  were  purity  and  benevolence.    As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  was  very  teldom  suspicious  of  otheis ; 
and  his  benevolent  feelings  were  awakened  whenever  an  object  was  presented 
adapted  to  their  excitement ;  and  his  benevolence,  when  carried  out  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity,  was  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his  ability.    As  a 
scholar,  his  literary  acquirements  were  highly  respectable.    His  official  duties 
in  connection  with  college,  and  the  many  cares  necessarily  incident  to  the 
management  of  a  numerous  and  dependent  family,  did  not  leave  him  sufilcieDt 
leisure  for  extensive  scientific  investigations,  or  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  general  literature.    As  a  teacher,  he  was  faithful  and  com- 
municative ;  and  those  students  who  were  instructed  by  him  during  their  senior 
year,  will  never  forget  the  ability  and  interest  with  which  he  explained  and 
illustrated  the  writings  of  Locke,  Paley  and  Vattel.    As  a  Christian,  he  was 
sincere  and  devout ;  desirous  of  knowing  his  duty,  and  when  ascertained,  was 
ready,  beyond  most  men,  to  perform  it.    As  a  preacher,  he  was  more  instruc- 
tive tlian  impressive,  but  none  could  faithfully  listen  to  his  sermons  without 
improvement.    Dr.  Fitch  labored  assiduously  for  the  interest  of  the  college, 
over  which  he  was  called  to  preside ;  and  ror  the  moral  and  intellectual  10* 
provement  of  the  young  men  who  resorted  to  that  institution." 

**  I  shall  never  forget,^  writes  the  Rev.  John  Nelson  of  Leicester,  who  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1807 ;  *<  the  first  interview  which  I  had  with 
die  venerable  President  Fitch.  I  entered  college  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  with  an  overpowering  dread  of  so  high  a  dignitary,  as  I  then  supposed  the 
president  of  a  college  must  be.  It  was  with  a  trembling  step  that  I  entered  the 
study  of  Dr.  Fitch  with  my  credentials  in  hand :  but  there  was  something  so 
kind,  so  cordial,  so  fatherly  in  his  greetings,  that  my  heart  went  forth  to  him  at 
once  as  to  a  guardian  friend  in  whom  I  could  safely  trust.  Nor  did  I  ever  find 
anything  in  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  or  the  bearing  of  my  venerated  president, 
vHiich  weakened,  or  in  any  way  effaced  those  early  impressions.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  he  faithfully  maintained  the  discipline  of  college,  I  ever  found  him 
ready  to  extend  to  all  both  the  care  and  kindness  of  an  affectionate 
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aad  inend*  But  I  did  not  fiiliy  appreciate  the  domestic,  the  social  and  the 
Cliriatian,  as  well  as  the  official  excellencies  of  Dr.  Fitch,  till  at  a  subsequent 
period  I  became  more  intimately  associated  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
college  Acuity,  and  a  boarder  in  his  family.  During  the  two  years  in  which  I 
sastained  these  relations  to  him,  I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  rare 
virtues  and  excellencies  which  composed  his  character.  His  attachment  and 
kindness  to  his  numerous  family  I  fhund  to  be  almost  unexampled.  His  be- 
nevolence  to  the  poor  and  suffering  flowed  forth  in  one  continued  stream. 
His  hospitality  seemed  to  be  unbounded  Christian  hospitality.  His  intercourse 
^th  his  friends  was  free,  cheerful,  and  yet  characterized  by  an  all-pervading 
spirit  of  piety.  As  the  head  of  a  college,  Dr.  Fitch  was  diligent,  faithfiil  and 
eflicient.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  clear,  safe,  and,  to  a  good  degree,  able.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  profitable  and  interesting,  and  sometimes  powerful.  As  a 
Christian,  he  caused  his  light  to  shine  brightly  and  uniformly.  Had  he  been 
less  modest,  less  retiring,  less  at  home,  his  reputation,  no  doubt,  would  have 
stood  much  higher.  Had  he  gone  abroad,  and  appeared  before  the  public,  like 
many  other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  his  name  would  have  had  a  high 
place  among  theirs." 

In  the  following  general  summary  respecting  Dr.  Fitch,  we  shall  aim  to  keqi 
in  mind  the  venerable  maxim,  "  IM  morttns  nt2,  nisi  dt  bonis ; "  and  at  the  saooe 
time  not  to  give  any  overdrawn  statement  of  his  good  qualities. 

1.  In  personal  imearance,  Dr.  Fitch  was  rather  below  than  above  the  mid- 
dling stature.  *^  His  countenance  was  grave,  but  rather  pleasant  than  austere. 
His  appearance  and  deportment  were  always  gentlemanly  and  dignified; 
though  sometimes  through  bis  great  modesty,  not  marked  with  perfect  ease 
and  elegance."    His  personal  appearance  was  certainly  much  in  his  fiivor. 

2.  ^  a  ChrisHan^  Dr.  Fitch  was  sincere,  devout,  consistent  and  uniform. 
He  aimed  to  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour  in  all  things.  It  is  the  united  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him 
best,  that  he  was  remarkably  exemplary  as  a  Christian.  No  one  could  long  be 
in  his  society,  says  a  competent  judge,  without  perceiving  that  his  mind  was 
strongly  imbued  with  religious  feeling.  He  was  evidently  a  Christian  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  not  without  a  share  of  ftiose  failings  which  are  common 
to  ffdlen  man. 

**  But  e'en  bis  failiogi  leaned  to  virtne's  side." 

• 

**  In  my  early  years,"  writes  Mrs.  S.  **  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
sistency and  peifection  of  his  Christian  character ;  ever  displaying  as  he  did 
the  most  entire  and  childlike  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
Indeed,  whenever  I  have  endeavored  to  conceive  of  a  person  fully  under  the 
influence,  and  moulded  by  the  pure  and  ennobling  principles  of  the  gospel, 
my  mind  involuntarily  recurs  to  fiither  Fitch  as  affording  a  lovely  exemplifi- 
cation." 

3.  Dr.  Fitch  possessed  native  potoers  of  mind  of  a  high,  if  not  of  a  pre-eminent 
order.  They  were  characterized  by  solid  strength,  rather  than  brilliancy. 
They  were  capable  of  deliberate  and  manly,  rather  than  high  wrought  efforts. 
His  memory  was  strong  and  retentive;  hence  the  large  fund  of  useful  anec- 
dote which  was  ever  at  his  command,  and  which  he  employed  with  happy 
success  at  the  recitations  of  his  pupils,  and  to  enliven  and  instruct  in  the  social 
circle.  His  patient  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  added  to  his  original 
capacity  for  acquiring  it,  gave  him  a  high  standing  among  his  classmates  in 
college,  and  a  high  place  among  his  literary  associates  in  subsequent  years. 
During  his  presidency  at  Williamstown,  he  was  somewhat  extensively  known 
as  a  man  of  solid  and  varied  learning.  ''He  was  a  man,"  says  Professor 
Dewey,  "  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  The  more  difficult  parts  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  day,  natural  and  moral,  so  far  as  the  means  of  investigation  were 
at  his  command,  he  readily  comprehended  and  made  his  own  ;  and  that  know- 
ledge he  could  easily  transfer  into  the  minds  of  others.  I  well  remember 
many  points  which  he  presented  and  illustrated  to  our  class  in  an  indelible 
maimer.    Had  chemistry  been  taught  in  his  education,  he  would  have  made  a 
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tshemist  of  high  respectability."  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  roan  of  a  well  balanced  mini 
It  may  be  said  of  him  as  Chalmers  said  of  Urquhart ;  **  He  had  the  amplitade 
of  genius,  but  none  of  its  irregularities.  There  was  no  shooting  forth  of  mind 
in  one  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  prominency  to  certain  acquisitions.  He  wu 
neither  a  mere  geometer,  nor  a  mere  linguist,  nor  a  mere  metaphysician ;  be 
was  all  put  together ;  alike  distinguished  by  the  fullness  and  harmony  of  his 
powers.'* 

In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  some  poetry  very  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
genius.  A  niece  once  requested  him  to  furnish  her  with  some  lines  for  a 
mourning  piece,  which  she  was  embroidering  in  memory  of  a  departed  siafeer. 
He  wrote  the  following  impromptu : — 

"  When  th^  dear  Savioar  wakea  tlie  dead, 
And  bids  thy  dust  ariw,  ' 

Then  ihou  shall  leave  this  Inimble  bed, 
And  meet  him  in  the  skies." 

Among  his  papers  that  were  destroyed,  his  children  well  recollect  there  was  a 
manuscript  book  containing  a  large  number  (probably  all)  of  his  poetic  articles. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  have  come  into  our  hands.  We  have  concluded  to  inseit 
4he  following  production  of  his  youthful  pen. 


ODE  TO  INNOCENCE. 


Fairest  daof  hier  of  lh«  ikies, 
8tran|er  to  the  least  offWaoei 

Nobly  seoroini^  all  disf  aise, 
Iioteljr,  smiling  Inaooenee. 

Deek'd  in  robes  of  purest  snow, 
Brifrht  and  Tair  as  snmroer's  inomi 

Beauteous  as  the  flowers  that  blow, 
Meads  and  Tallies  to  adorn. 

Not  the  myrtle's  eoolinc  shade. 

Not  tlie  rural  lover's  bower, 
Not  the  ealm,  sequestered  glade, 

Blooming  with  each  fragaot  flower ; 

Not  the  bliss  that  Science  pours 
O'er  the  bright,  enraptorad  mind, 

When  on  Eagle  wings  she  soars. 
To  the  utmost  bounds  assign'd  ; 

Not  the  honors  of  the  great, 

Titles  of  a  sounding  name, 
Splendor,  power  and  pomp  of  state, 

Towers  and  sceptres,  wealth  and  fame. 


Can  to  bliss  he  knew  before. 
When  in  thy  pure  garb  arrmyM, 

His  nain'fl  bosom  e'er  restore, 
Who  from  thee  has  hapkea  stray^. 

Choicest  friend  of  mortals  here. 
None,  without  thee,  can  be  blest, 

Vet  thou  loveliest  dost  appear 
In  the  blooming  fair  ooe^  breast 

There,  in  charms  that  ever  please, 
We,  thy  loveliness  behold ; 

Such,  *mid  Eden's  bowery  trees, 
Adam  saw  in  Eve  of  old. 


Such  in  fair  Honora's  mind 
Bright  as  morning's  pearly  dew. 

With  each  gentle  virtue  join'd. 
Wo  with  pleasing  rapture  view. 

Mar  she,  O  celestial  fair. 
From  thy  footsteps  never  rove ; 

But  thy  purest  pleasure  share. 
Till  she  join  the  train  above. 


Dr.  Fitch  enga^d  with  ardor  and  perseverance  in  the  investigation  of  e?ery 
subject  to  which  be  turned  his  attention.  Still,  his  scholarship  seems  to  baTe 
lieen  general,  rather  than  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  science.  He 
understood  thoroughly  the  whole  course  of  study  pursued  in  our  colleges  at 
that  period.  With  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  he  was  very  familiar.  The 
Hebrew,  too,  received  a  share  of  his  attention,  to  which  he  and  his  cotempo- 
raries  were,  no  doubt,  encouraged  by  that  distinguished  Hebrician,  President 
Stiles.  His  hand  writing  was  very  fair  and  rather  superior — better  when  be 
was  seventy  than  when  a  tutor  in  college. 

4.  Dr.  Fitch  was  well  qualified,  in  most  respects,  to  have  the  instnteUon  and 
gtuardianskip  of  young  men.  It  would  not,  probably,  be  considered  strict)/ 
t;orrect  to  assert  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  preeminently  qualified  to  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  college.  He  possessed  the  talent  of  government,  however,  to  tbat 
degree,  that  he  was  revered  and  beloved  by  his  numerous  pupils.  Some  hive 
thought  that  he  was  deficient  in  decision  or  firmness.  His  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing may  have  led  him,  in  some  instances  to  shrink  from  enforcing  or  executing 
all  that  he  had  threatened  in  case  of  delinquency  or  disorder.  Still  he  was 
not  strikingly  deficient  in  this  trait  of  character.  The  instances  were  not  com- 
mon in  which  he  fell  short,  in  the  issue,  of  doing  all  that  wholesome  discipline 
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required.  *^For  yeare,*^  says  one  of  his  associates  in  office,  **  we  had  no  case 
in  which  Dr.  Fitch  did  not  bear  up  bis  end  well  in  the  government  of  college.'* 
The  same  valued  (riend  and  former  instructor  addsy — "  Dr.  Fitch  was  too  good 
a  man^  too  pure  in  his  feelings,  too  affectionate  towards  bis  pupils,  too  desirous 
of  the  happiness  of  all  around  him,  to  allow  me  to  take  up  any  little  failure  in 
some  trait  of  character."  The  friends  of  Dr.  Fitch  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  in  connection  with  his  many  excellencies  he  had  a  share  of  those  imper- 
fections which  belong  to  nwn.  But  to  dwell  upon  these  would  be  productive 
of  no  good.  If  any  one  should  wish  to  see  his  fiulings  delineated,  it  must  be 
done  by  some  other  pen  than  ours* 

The  president  of  a  college  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  parent  or  guardian  to  all 
the  young  men.  And  he  must  give  attention  to  all  their  inquiries  and  wants, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  Dr.  Fitch,  from  his  early  education,  natural  kind- 
ness, practical  wisdom  and  experience  in  teaching,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet 
these  demands  upon  his  time  and  patience.  He  almost  invariably  secured  Uie 
entire  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  He  showed  himself  to  be  their 
friend ;  and  they  in  turn  cheerfully  reciprocated  his  friendship.  He  treated 
them  as  young  gentlemen,  and  they  rarely  failed  to  be  gentlemanly  in  return. 
^  The  instructor  was  forgotten  in  the  friend  and  father.'*  We  have  almost  in- 
variably heard  those  who  were  graduated  at  Williams  College  during  his  presi- 
dency speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  and  veneration.  And  why 
should  It  not  be  so  ?  For,  not  only  over  their  studies,  but  their  heakh,  their 
morals,  their  present  and  eternal  welfare,  he  watched  with  paternal  care  and 
anxious  solicitude.  As  a  consequence,  few  mstructors  have  been  more  uni- 
formly and  gratefully  remembered  by  their  pupils. 

5.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Fitch's  qualities  partook  of  the  solid  rather  than  of  the 
brilliant  and  showy.  His  sermons,  so  fiir  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, were  characterized  by  plainness  of  style,  clearness  of  illustration, 
soundness  of  argument  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  His  manner  was 
solemn,  earnest  and  affectionate.  He  was  a  biblical,  instructive  and  practical 
preacher.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  was  strictly  orthodox.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Edwards.  A  clergyman  of  reputation  says  of  him,  ^  His  ac- 
curacy in  language  and  rhetorical  correctness  in  composition,  were  perhaps 
carried  to  excess.  His  delivery  was  good.  His  voice  was  full  and  sonorousi 
and  his  enunciation  distinct  and  forcible.  In  composition  he  evidently  inclmed 
to  the  pathetic." 

From  his  Baccalaureate  discourse,  delivered  in  1799,  from  the  text,-*Btil 
covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  exceiteni  iroy, — ^we 
make  the  following  brief  extract: — 

**  However  desirable  and  worthy  of  pursuit  the  best  natural  and  acquired  fifls  may 
be,  there  is  still  a  more  excellent  and  glorious  way.  ThiA  is  the  way  of  holiness ; 
which  leads  directly  and  certainly  to  present  peace  and  future  happiness.  Talents 
without  piety,  gills  without  grace,  will  not  profit  you  at  last.  Splendid  abilities  may 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  men,  and  command  their  admiration  and  applause ;  but  true  virtue 
atone  can  procure  the  Divine  favor,  and  ensure  the  rewards  of  a  better  life.  This  alone 
gives  real  worth  and  importance  to  genius  and  erudition,  to  brilliant  talents  and  ex- 
tensive knwledge.  What  do  wit,  genius  and  learning  now  avail  Hume  and  Bollng- 
broke,  Shaflsbury  and  Voltaire?  Prostituted  as  these  .talents  were  by  them  to  the  in- 
famous cause  of  infidelity  and  vice,  what  purpose  do  they  now  answer,  but  as  flaming 
torches  to  light  them  to  the  lowest  pits  of  their  Infernal  prison,  and  show  them,  in  ten- 
fold horrors,  tiie  regions  of  eternal  darkness?  What  would  they  now  give  for  one 
cheering  ray  of  that  heavenly  religion  which  they  once  hooted  and  despised — for  one 
drop  of  nis  atoning  blood,  whom,  with  the  rage  and  malice  of  fiends,  they  so  often  re- 
viled and  blasphemed  ?  Tou,  my  young  friends,  have  formed,  I  trus't,  a  more  just  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  religion.  But  its  real  value  cannot,  in  the  present  state,  be  folly 
told  or  conceived.  When  the  splendors  of  eternal  day  shall  burst  upon  your  astonished 
vision,  or  the  pit  of  endless  despair  yawn  upon  you,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  yoa 
know  its  infinite  worth — its  high  and  everlasting  unportance." 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  Dr.  Fitch  as  a  preacher  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. He  was  wise  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  During  his  residence  at  Williams- 
town,  numbers  were  hopefully  converted  through  bis  instrumentality,  and  pre-i 
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pared  for  extensive  usefulneflB  in  Zion.  And  during  his  twelve  yeunT  miiw. 
try  in  West  Bloomfield,  though  his  congregation  was  not  large,  and  be  in  tbe 
evening  of  his  days,  still,  the  admissions  to  that  church  averaged  nzteen  anoa- 
ally.  Not  a  year  passed,  while  he  ministered  to  that  people,  but  that  some  were 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  confesiBed  Christ  before  meiL 

6.  It  hardly  need  he  added,  that  Dr.  Fitch  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  io 
the  cause  of  edueaiion  in  gtneraL  Could  he  devote  eight  years  of  hia  eariy 
lifo  to  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  Yale  College — three  years  to  the  offiee  of 
preceptor  at  Williamstown,  and  twenty-two  to  the  presidency  of  the  coUege,^ 
educate  some  young  men  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense, — take  an  esrij 
end  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  io 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  unless  the  cause  of 
•dueation,  especially  the  preparation  of  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  minis- 
try, was  with  him  an  object  of  absorbing  interest. 

7.  Dr.  Fitch  was  truly  a  hper  of  ^od  men.  Ho  was  given  to  hospitality. 
He  was  liberal  to  all  who  called  upon  him,  **  as  much  so  as  liis  means  would 
ftUow.  He  was  the  best  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  made 
many  friends,  and  had  no  enemies.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  beloved 
bv  all  his  neighbors  wherever  he  lived."  His  doors  were  freely  opened,  and 
all  his  guests  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  welcome  to  the  best  that  bis 
house  could  furnish.  He  never  amassed  much  wealth ;  he  had  little  more 
than  a  bare  competency.  Still,  by  joining  economy  with  liberality,  he  passed 
his  days  in  circumstances  of  comfort,  honor  and  content.  Hb  virtues  and 
learning  were  his  richest  inheritance.  His  best  hopes  were  his  treasures  laid 
up  in  heaven. 

8.  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  uniiring  indutinf.  If  he  was  not,  stricdy  speak- 
ing, a  diligent  and  laborious  student ;  if  he  was  not  uniformly  and  indefatigaUy 
engaged  m  the  pursuit  of  some  great  and  worthy  object;  if  he  was  not 
always  employed  about  that  which  pertained  to  his  office  or  profession ;  still  be 
was  a  remarkably  industrious  man.  None  of  his  time  was  suffered  to  run  to 
waste.  Every  hour  of  his  life  appeared  to  be  conscientiously  devoted  to  some 
valuable  purpose.  With  him  no  hours  could  strictly  be  called  leisure  hours. 
Besides  the  needful  time  for  repose  and  refreshment,  he  was  uniformly  occu- 
pied in  his  study — in  his  official  duties — in  his  garden  or  woodhouse— io  at- 
tending to  his  domestic  concerns,  or  in  some  way  promoting  the  good  of  bis 
fellow  men.  His  labors  were  always  arduous,  and  sometimes  excessive.  Be- 
sides performing  all  his  domestic  and  collegiate  duties,  he  frequendy  preached 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  for  months  in  succession.  And  the  calls  on  him 
for  services  abroad  were  somewhat  numerous.  Under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
cares  and  labors,  his  constitution,  not  originally  remarkably  firm,  must  bare 
failed,  but  for  his  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  which  he  habitually  ac- 
customed himself;  There  is  much  salutary  counsel  and  practical  wisdom  io 
the  following  sentence,  contained  in  a  letter  to  bis  son,  then  just  settled  in  tbe 
ministry.  **  The  garden  has  been  my  physician,  let  it  be  yours"  During  the 
twenty-two  years  of  his  presidency  at  Williamstown,  the  regular  performance 
of  his  official  duties  was  never  known  to  be  inteiTupted  by  sickness,  but  once, 
for  a  single  week.  His  constitution  was  preserved  to  a  great  extent  bale  and 
vigorous  till  near  the  close  of  life. 

9.  The  source  of  Dr.  Fitch's  support  and  comfort  in  the  day  of  c0ictm  and 
frioZ  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  strikingly  character- 
istic of  him.  It  was  written  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  addressed  to  two 
of  his  children,  then  deeply  afflicted.  "  About  noon  to-day,  I  took  from  the 
office  your  letter,  conveying  to  us  the  distressing  tidings  of  your  dear  litde 
Harriet's  death.  This  is  indeed  an  afflictive  dispensation ;  but  no  doubt  per- 
fectly wise  and  good.  My  thoughts  have  repeatedly  anticipated  it,  and  I  may 
almost  say  foreboded  it.  Such  precious  gifls  as  your  too  lovely  babes,  eppeared 
almost  too  much  for  any  imperfect  mortals  to  receive  and  safoly  retain.  So 
prone  ore  the  hearts  of  God's  partially  sanctified  children  to  doat  on  such  rick 
gifls  from  his  munificent  baud,  and  even  to  idolize  them,  that  he  oAen  sees  it 
to  be  best  and  necessary  for  their  good,  soon  to  take  them  back.    This  be  m- 
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questioiiably  has  a  right  to  do,  and  always  will  do,  when  he  aeee  it  will  pro- 
mote  the  spiritual  good  of  those  he  loves.  What  son  or  daughter  is  there 
ivbotn  the  father  does  not  chasten,  for  their  profit  and  growth  in  grace  ?  This 
he  does,  sometinies  more  and  sometimes  less  severely^  and  always  in  corenant 
love  and  faithfulness  to  his  children.    Watts  says : — 

**  The  brightest  things  below  the  sky 
Give  but  a  flattering^  light ; 
We  should  suspect  some  danger  oigh, 
Where  we  possess  delight." 

Sad  experience  often  teaches  the  Christian  that  this  sentiment  is  true.  When 
our  hearts  are  too  much  set  on  any  earthly  object,  there  is  always  reason  to 
apprehend  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will,  in  kindness,  take  that  object  from  us. 
And  shall  we  complain  of  an  act  of  kindness  and  tenderness  in  Him  whose 
love  to  his  children  is  unfailing?  This  love  always  directs  him  to  consult 
their  highest  and  best  interest  in  all  his  dealings ;  some  of  which,  to  answer 
this  kind  and  benevolent  purpose  must  be  trying  and  afflictive.  Prosperity  is 
much  more  dangerous  to  them  than  adversity ;  worldly  comforts,  than  disap- 
pointments and  afflictions.  I  do  not  say,  my  dear  children,  that  your  affections 
i¥ere  in  an  uncommon  degree  set  upon  your  lovely  babes.  But  it  would  be 
Tery  natural,  if  they  were.  The  temptation  was  unusually  strong,  and  you 
must  have  had  more  than  a  common  share  pf  grace  to  resist  and  overcome  it. 
Perhaps  you  find  they  were,  and  now  see  the  reason  why  your  kind  Heavenly 
Father  has  thus  dealt  with  you.  If  so,  this  should  be  a  motive  to  the  most 
bumble  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  resignation  to  this  afflicting 
Providence.  It  is  a  severe  trial  of  your  faith,  patience  ana  acquiescence  in 
the  pleasure  of  Him  who  does  all  things  well.  His  grace  can,  and  I  trust  will, 
not  only  support  you  but  comfort  you  under  this  sore  bereavement,  and  bring 
you  out  of  this  furnace  of  affliction,  as  gold  purified  by  fire.  We  deeply  feel 
the  affliction  ourselves,  and  tenderly  sympathize  with  you.  It  is  our  earnest 
prayer  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  spare  your  little  son,  and  not  add  sorrow  to 
sorrow.  But  he  knows  what  is  best :  His  pleasure  will  be  done  ;  and  it  is  otur 
duty  to  acquiesce,  whatever  it  may  be." 

In  bringing  this  biographical  sketch  of  President  Fitch  to  a  close,  we  are 
deeply  and  painfully  sensible  of  its  imperfections.  While  preparing  it,  we 
have  oflen  been  led  to  wonder  that  one  bo  useful,  distinguished  and  deserving^ 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  while  many  inferior  to  him  have  been  largely 
noticed.  The  preceding  representations  of  him,  we  are  fully  satisfied,  fau 
below  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  We  have  not  reached  the  standard  at 
which  we  aimed.  But  our  consolation  is,  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  to 
rescue  fix>m  oblivion  the  life  and  character  of  one  who  deserves  a  far  better  and 
more  extended  memorial.*  And  now  with  the  addition  of  a  smgle  paragraph 
we  lay  down  our  pen. 

As  a  companion,  father  and  friend,  Dr.  Fitch  was  all  that  his  nearest  con- 
nections could  desire  him  to  be.  **A  kinder  husband,"  said  his  bereaved 
widow,  "  the  world  never  furnished.  His  unremitting  attention  to  me,  during 
my  late  illness,  contributed  greatly  to  his  being  taken  so  suddenly  to  the  grave. 
Another  member  of  his  family  remarks,  '^  I  think  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
I  never  knew  one  better  calculated  to  render  a  home-circle  cheerful  and  happy 
than  my  deceased  father.  Anticipating  every  wish  of  wife  and  children,  and 
in  his  own  manners  uniformly  bland  and  affectionate,  the  cheerful  and  happy 
influence  of  his  presence  and  conversation  were  daily  felt  throughout  our 
whole  circle.  He  was  also  characterized  by  a  remarkable  ecjuanimity  of  tem- 
per.   In  the  varied  trials  incident  to  every  fiimily's  ezpenence,  during  my 


*  Soon  afUr  the  death  of  Dr.  Fitch,  the  late  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  was  requested  to  prepue  a  naoMir  of 
htm ;  bat  he  loon  aieertaiiMd,  on  inquiry,  that  there  were  eo  few  maleriali  for  tneh  a  work,  that  he  Ihit 
onwilUiv  to  make  the  atteaiA.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.Neleen  of  Leieeeter,  afterwarda  g»ve  eone  eeeoarefUMal 
that  be  woold  pcepare  a  menoir  of  him ;  but  toon  relioqoiehed  the  andertakiof  for  want  of  •oitahle  ma- 
terial!. An  extended  hittorr  of  hie  life  and  character  would  oaqueitfonably  have  been  fiven  to  the  pobUo 
leaf  ftfo,  bat  for  the  hn  of  hie  iiua»nHii  and  valoabli  ntaoaeripte  by  Sn. 
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whole  life,  I  never  saw  his  bright,  sun-lit  countenance  shaded  by  a  frown  ;  nor 
did  I  ever  have  any  evideace  that  his  equilibrium  of  mind  was  disturbed.** 
As  a  father,  he  was  uniformly  affectionate,  kind  and  provident  His  children 
invariably  revered,  loved  and  obeyed  him,  and  were  emulous  to  please  him. 
As  B  friend,  few  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  and  valued.  ^  I  know  not," 
says  Dr.  Davis,  ^  that  I  have  ever  known  a  purer  or  more  benevolent  man,— a 
man  for  whose  integrity  and  uprightness  I  have  entertained  a  more  profou  d 
respect."  His  circle  of  warm-hearted  friends  was  somewhat  extensive.  His 
acquaintance  was  deservedly  sought ;  his  presence  imparted  intelligence  and 
pleasure  to  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  He  evidently  lived  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  good  of  his  generation.  He  uniformly  aimed  to  dtfiuse  hap- 
piness around  him.  Without  the  prospect  of  reward  in  the  present  life,  be 
was  sustained  and  animated  with  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 
Upon  that  reward  for  which  his  Lord  had  so  manifestly  been  preparing  him 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  has  no  doubt,  through  grace,  joyfully  entered. 
And  hundreds,  and  hundreds,  who  have  enjoyed  his  society  and  shared  in  his 
labors  for  their  benefit,  now  *^  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." 


HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[By  BeT.  Eowaed  HABmit,  Bostoa,  Ms.] 

Ths  name  of  Martin  Luther,  now  familiar  to  almost  every  schoolboy,  forms 
one  of  the  most  prominent  waymarks  in  the  history  both  or  the  world  and  tha 
church.  It  has  immortalized  his  age  amonfr  the  generations  gone  by  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  hear  it  pronounced  without  bemg  at  the  same  moment  transported 
back  to  the  scenes  and  events  of  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  shook 
Europe  to  its  very  centre,  and  from  the  cell  of  a  monastery  opened  upon  the 
world  that  dawning  of  science  and  truth  which  shall  shine  on,  with  unwaning 
brightness,  to  its  perfect  day. 

But  while  all  recognize  the  name  of  the  Reformer,  and  its  connection  with 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Christendom  in  the  general,  few,  compara- 
tively, are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  peculiar  opinions  and  those  of  the 
past  and  present  generations  of  his  followers.  We  have  therefore  thought  it 
might  be  doing  a  service  to  our  readers,  and  tb  the  cause  of  vital  religion  in  our 
country,  to  present  a  concise  and  authentic  view  of  this  subject  And  we  do 
this  the  more  cheerfully,  because  we  believe  that  in  thus  reviving  our  own  and 
our  readers'  acquaintance  with  our  Lutheran  brethren,  we  introduce  to  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  of  lost  men,  an  ancient,  honored  and  most  efficient 
branch  of  that  church  which  he  ransomed  with  blood,  and  which  he  employs  in 
carrying  forward  the  triumphs  of  his  grace  over  sin  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Martin  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  consequently 
a  descendant  of  that  race  of  Germans  who,  in  the  fiflh  century,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  their  neighbors  the  Angli,  conquered  England,  and  formed  that  people 
whom  many  of  us  claim  as  our  ancestry.  Long  before  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
Germany  was  an  ancient  country,  and  its  earliest  history  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
At  the  time  of  his  advent  the  Germans  were  extensively  spread  over  the  west 
of  Europe,  and,  similar  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country,  existed  in  nu- 
merous independent  and  warlike  tribes,  acknowledging  no  obligations  but  such 
as  were  self  imposed ;  yet  united  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  protection,  and 
subjecting  their  individual  opinions  and  interests  to  laws  enacted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole.  In  religion,  polytheists  but  not  idolaters,  and  performing  their 
devotions  in  the  great  temple  of  Natare,  or  some  natural  cavern,  believing  th« 
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nnconfined  regions  of  space  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  their 
imaginary  deities,  and  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven  which  they  worshipped; 
They  believed  in  a  future  existence  and  retribution.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Ctesar  the  Romans  marked  them  out  for  conquest ;  but  afler  repeated  attempts 
to  subdue  them,  they  were  defeated,  and  relinquished  the  object  about  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Subsequently,  after  numerous  internal 
dissensions  and  external  wars  between  their  different  tribes  and  the  Romans, 
the  latter,  with  the  Saxons,  under  the  Emperor  Probus,  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni,  the  two  principal  German  nations,  about  A.  D.270. 
This  conquest,  however,  the  last  of  a  political  character  which  Rome  achieved, 
was  not  permanent.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  empire  was  assaulted  on 
all  sides  by  the  Northern  and  Eastern  barbarians,  who  rapidly  spread  their 
ravages  and  conquests  over  all  Europe. 

But  while  Rome  failed  to  bring  the  Germans  into  a  permanent  political  sab* 
j«ction,  she  ultimately  brought  them  under  the  more  galling  yoke  of  her  corrupt 
spiritual  domination.  Several  centuries  elapsed  after  the  first  attempts  to 
Christianize  their  ferocious  tribes,  before  the  gospel  obtained  a  predominating 
■way  among  them.  This  was  about  the  eighth  century.  But  unfortunately  the 
Christianity  which  first  gained  the  empire  over  their  minds  and  hearts,  was  that 
which  gradually  but  extensively  overspread  Germany,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  that  corruption 
and  degeneracy  which  has  ever  marked  the  influence  of  the  ^  Mother  of  harlots 
antl  abominations."  That  same  national  heroism  and  bravery,  however,  which 
made  them  triumphant  over  their  political  vassalage,  prepared  them  to  lead  the 
van  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom  whenever 
the  providence  of  God  gave  the  signal  of  release. 

At  length  that  memorable  period  arrived.  In  the  year  1507,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  the  seclusion  of  monastic  life,  and  amid  the  abstruse 
studies  of  a  mystical  philosophy,  Luther,  (a  devotee  of  the  Romish  church,)  by 
what  we  call  accident,  but  in  reality,  by  the  ordering  of  Him  whose  empire  is 
universal,  found  among  the  musty  tomes  of  the  convent  library  a  long  neglected 
Latin  Bible.  This  immediately  became  his  daily  counsellor.  Ignorant  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  nearly  so  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  its  sacred  pages  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  was  oflen  obliged  to  spend  an  entire  day  meditating  on  a  single  passage. 
The  light  of  inspired  truth  soon  disclosed  to  him  the  errors  and  deficiency  of 
the  Romish  creed,  even  before  he  could  plainly  discern  the  more  excellent  way. 
His  attainments  in  other  science  and  literature,  however,  placed  him,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  a  situation  which  compelled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  In  the  year  1517,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  Professor  and  Ecclesiastic,  particularly  at  the  confessional,  he  dis- 
covered the  influence  of  Rome's  corrupt  system  of  indtdgencea.  He  refused 
absolution  to  those  who  plead  them  as  a  substitute  for  penance.  This  of  courss 
led  them  to  complain  to  the  friar  from  whom  they  had  procured  them.  A  vio* 
lent  controversy  ensued  between  the  friar  and  Luther,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Reformer  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  See  of  Rome.  At  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Papal  court,  the  indignation  of  the  Church 
was  expressed  by  a  public  conflagration  of  his  published  writings.  And  in  re- 
tarn,  Luther,  ailer  previous  notice,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  committed  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, together  with  the  condemnatory  bull  of  the  Pontiff  to  the  flames.  The 
Papal  bull  was  renewed,  accompanied  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  bat 
its  reception  served  only  to  show  its  diminished  power  against  the  advancing 
public  sentiment  Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and  the  as- 
sembled princes  and  nobles  of  Germany,  were  urged  to  bring  the  Reformer  to 
their  bar  for  trial.  A  summons  was  issued  accordingly ;  and  Luther,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  influential  and  powerful  friends,  fearlessly  placed 
himself  at  their  tribunal.  Here  again  the  public  sympathies  were  with  him. 
His  reception  was  marked  with  a  higher  degree  of  enthusiastic  attention  and 
&vor,  than  that  of  the  emperor  himselL  When  confronted  with  his  prosecutors, 
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he  retpectfallj  bot  firmly  maintained  tbe  stand  he  had  taken ;  avowed  himaelf 
the  author  of  the  writings  which  bore  bit  name ;  boldly  vindicated  the  truth  of 
his  opinions ;  and  refused  to  recant,  unless  convinced  and  refuted  frona  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  left  the  council  unmolested,  but  was  followed  by  a 
royal  edict  of  condemnation.  And  though  placed  for  a  time  in  confinemeot  for 
his  security,  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  he  did  not  cease  his  labors  to  expose 
and  refute  the  corruptions  and  heresies  of  Papal  Home,  and  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  espoused  and  promulgated.  In  the  mean  time,  ftlnost 
every  city  of  Saxony  embraced  hia  doctrines,  and  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion spread  and  prevailed.  On  his  return  to  Wittemborgb,  the  place  of  his 
residence,  he  resolved  that  the  '*  lamp  of  life"  which  had  illumined  and  acatlered 
the  darkness  of  his  own  mind,  should  be  given  to  the  community  around  him ; 
and  in  concert  with  several  associates  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
twrea  into  the  German  language,  publishing  and  circulating  each  portion  as  aooa 
•a  it  was  translated,  until  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. The  people  soon  began  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  lawa  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  and  both  princes  and  their 
aabjects  openly  renounced  the  Papal  supremacy.  Wrath  was  kindled  agraimt 
them  to  the  uttermost.  The  Vatican  thundered  its  anathemas ;  the  civil  power 
waa  extended  to  crush  the  heresy  and  its  advocates  together ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  **  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  Luther  maintained 
hia  stand  against  both  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hostility ;  till  in  1524,  aeven 
yeara  after  he  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  he  threw  aside  the  moBastie 
dress,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  preacher,  abjured  his  vow  of  celibacy  and  united 
himself  in  marriage  with  a  nun ;  which  caused  the  impotent  rage  of  his  adver- 
saries to  burn  with  still  greater  fury.  The  German  princes,  however,  either 
from  political  or  religious  motives,  treated  him  with  clemency.  Many  of  them 
were  hia  firm  friends ;  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  his  constant 
patron,  instituted  measures  by  which  the  Lutheran  religion  waa  established 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Unhappy  divisions,  however,  arose  among  the  reformers  themselves.  And 
While  the  doctrines  which  Luther  taught  became  popular  even  in  France  and 
England,  these  divisions  weakened  their  cause  at  home,  and  put  arguments 
against  them  into  the  mouths  of  their  enemies.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
tnm  the  political  influence  of  the  country  against  the  reformation  and  its 
friends,  and  in  1529  the  German  Diet  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  to  check 
its  progress.  These  were  resisted  by  that  portion  of  the  Diet  who  were  favor- 
able to  the  cause  of  reform ;  and  when  they  found  that  their  remonstrances 
availed  nothing,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings,  and 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  a  future  council.  Henice  arose  the  name  Pro- 
testant which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  other  portions  of  the  Christian 
world  from  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  a  subsequent  Diet,  held 
at  Augsburg,  Melancthon,  who  had  been  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed,  presented  the  celebrated  confession  of  their  &ith 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  *'  Augsburg  Confession."  Tbe  opposition 
of  the  Papists  to  this  gave  rise  to  another  controversy ;  to  quell  which,  imperial 
edicts  and  the  secular  power  were  put  in  full  requisition.  This  led  to  politi- 
cal union  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  an  alliance  between 
them  and  the  governments  of  France  and  of  England,  whose  sovereigns  having 
each  a  personal  pique  against  the  German  emperor,  were  disposed  to  fan  thla 
flame  of  political  discord.  All  attempts  to  abolish  heresy  by  force  were  now 
relinquished  by  the  emperor,  and  a  truce  followed,  during  which,  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  made  still  further  advances.  Many  who  had  feared  to  avow 
their  enmity  to  the  Pope  now  publicly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
whole  cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted  under  the  religious  standards 
of  Luther.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  terminate  the  religious  controversies,  through  the  space  of 
several  years,  during  which  a  revised  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith  was 
prepared  by  Luther,  commonly  known  as  '*  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,"  which 
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nsoally  accompaniefl  the  published  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
church.     The  emperor  and  the  Protestants  also  proposed  various  methods  of 
reconciliation,    but   these   were   uniformly   defeated    by  the   artifices  of  the 
Romanists.     At  length,  wearied  with  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Papists  on  the  other,  to  every  measure  proposed  for  settlings 
their  disputes,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pontiif  to  end  the 
controversies  by  the  force  of  arms.    The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause,  made  corres- 
ponding arrangements  for  defence.    But  before  the  commencement  of  these 
sanguinary  conflicts,  Luther  died  in  peace  in  his  native  town  (Eiselben)  Feb. 
18,  1546,  aged  62  years.    The  first  contest  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Protes- 
tants, chiefly  through  the  perfidy  of  the  nephew  of  the  Elector.    Discourage- 
ment and  gloom  seemed  now  to  gather  around  their  cause.    Through  fear  and  by 
compulsion,  they  were  made  to  yield  up  the  decision  of  their  religious  disputes 
to  a  council  to  he  assembled  by  the  Pope.    The  providence  of  God  interposed 
at  this  juncture.     A  rumor  of  the  plague  in  the  city  where  they  were  convened 
caused  them  to  disperse,  and  the  emperor  could  not  prevail  on  '*  his  Holiness  " 
to  re-assemble  them.    The  Popedom  however  having  in  1548  passed  into  other 
bands,  measures  were  taken  for  convening  another  general  council.    The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  perceiving  some  mischievous  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  determined  to  crush  his 
project  and   his  ambition.    He  secretly  directed  the  Saxon  divines  not  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Trent,  the  place  of  assembly,  but  to  stop  at  Nuremberg.    He  also 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  and  several  of  the  German 
princes,  for  defending  and  securing  their  liberties ;  and  in  1552,  he  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  against  the  Emperor  at  Inspreck ;  who  finding  himself 
noexpectedly,  and  without  preparation,  in  the  power  of  the  Protestant  chieftain, 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms  as  the  latter  should  propose ;  and  the 
resnlt  was  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  freedom.    By  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
a  Diet  was  to  be  assembled  in  six  months  to  determine  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversies.    This  Diet  after  much  delay  at  length  met  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  year  1555,  and  brought  their  long  continued  troubles  to  a  peaceful  termi- 
nation.    After  various  and  protracted  discussions,  it  was  finally  enacted  by  the 
Diet  on  the  25th  September  of  that  year,  ^  tfud  the  Proieatants  who  adopted  tKe 
Auffilmrg  Confession  should^  for  the  future^  he  considered  as  entirely  free  from  the 
junsdieHon  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  from  the  authority  and  supervision  cf  iks 
Boman  Bishops ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves 
on  all  mattera  pertaining  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline  and  worship ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  concerns ;  and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose 
doctrine  and  worship  they  deemed  the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity ;  and  that  all  who  should  injure  or  persecute  any  person  under 
religious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  empire,  invadere  of  its  liberties,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace." 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  reformed,  indoctrinated  and  established,  that  the 
German  Lutheran  Christians  in  the  United  States  descended.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  following  statistics 
respecting  them,  many  of  which  we  have  preferred  to  present  in  his  own 
language.  '*  After  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  by 
the  labora  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  othera,  about  1525  when  the  Elector 
lohn  of  Saxony  first  publicly  adopted  the  amended  system,  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  instrumentality  of -Glaus  Petri  in 
1527,  under  the  sanction  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa  Ericson.  Into  Denmark  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  were  fully  introduced  in  1527,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
after  some  preparatory  steps  by  Christie ra  II.  The  Lutheran  church  is  also 
established  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  and  has  some  congre^- 
tions  in  Hungary,  France,  and  Asia.    In  Russia  the  Lutheran  population 
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amounts  to  2,600,000,  with  500  miniHers."    **  The  entire  Lutheran  pcpolmtion 
In  the  world  is  estimated  by  accurate  authors  at  from  25  to  »iOflOOyOOOJ** 

The  history  of  Lntheranism  in  this  country  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  our 
New  England  colonies ;  commencing  only  six  years  subsequently  to  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  five  years  after  the  Dutch  had 
planted  themselves  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first 
Lutheran  emigrants  came  from  Holland  to  that  city  in  troublous  times,  soon 
afler  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  acts  of  which,  enforced 
by  the  government,  they  considered  very  intolerant ;  and  during  the  dreadful 
wars  which  for  thirty  years  threatened  the  extermination  of  Protestantism  from 
the  continent.  New  Amsterdam  being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Holland, 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  bein^  that  of  the  colony,  the  Lutherans  were 
sot  publicly  tolerated ;  and  conducted  their  religious  ilfiiiirs  privately  among 
themselves.  But  when  the  territory  about  thirty  years  afler  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  they  obtained,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping  publicly  without  molestation,  according^  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  At  that  time  also  they  had  so  much 
increased  in  numbers,  as  to  send  to  Germany  for  a  pastor.  Their  first  minister, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  arrived  early  in  the  year  1609.  Two  years  afler  bis 
arrival  they  erected  their  first  church,  (a  log  building,)  in  which  they  worshipped 
nearly  half  a  century ;  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
substantial  stone  edifice.  Their  pastor  labored  amoiTg  them  eight  years,  when 
he  lefl  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  of  Swtdish  Lutherans  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  called  Wicaco.  Here  he 
continued  fourteen  years,  or  until  1G92,  when  death  closed  his  labors  and  sum- 
moned him  to  his  reward.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  ministerial  life  he 
was  entirely  deprived  of  sight.  His  successors  in  his  former  charge  were  Rev. 
Jdessrs.  Falkner,  Berkenmayer,  Knoll,  Rochemdahler,  Wolf,  and  Hartwick. 

The  settlement  of  Swedish  Lutherans  near  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr. 
Fabricius  removed,  and  which  was  next  in  order,  was  planted  about  ten  years 
later  than  that  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  commenced  in  1636.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  under  his  special  auspices  it  was  contemplated  to 
establish  this  colony.  But  he  and  his  country  became  involved  in  the  war  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  till  four  years  af\er  that  noble 
and  magnanimous  young  monarch  had  won  Sweden^s  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
his  life,  and  his  royal  successor  Christina  was  on  the  throne,  that  it  was  under- 
taken and  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  her  prime  minister  Oxenstiern. 
The  churches  composing  this  colony  were  but  three  or  four  in  number ;  and 
though  they  flourished  for  a  considerable  period,  and  were  on  terms  of  fraternal 
intercourse  and  co-operation  with  their  German  Lutheran  brethren,  yet  their 
peculiar  circumstances  tended  to  their  ultimate  decline  and  amalgamation  with 
other  denominations.  Deprived  of  any  increase  from  Swedish  immigration,  their 
numbers  gradually  diminished  ;  and  their  descendants  necessarily  mingling  with 
the  American  and  German  population  around  them,  soon  lost  their  native  lan- 
guage ;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  at  an  early  day  to  have  their 
public  religious  services  performed  in  English ;  and  being  dependent  for  this  on 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  they  were  finally  merged  in  that  denomination.  They 
still  retain  by  their  charter,  however,  the  title  Stoedish  Lutheran, 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  this  country  is  that  composed  of  immigrants  from  Germany.  The  German 
emigration  to  Pennsylvania  commenced  with  the  grant  of  that  province  to 
"William  Penn  in  1680.  But  it  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  aflerwards,  that 
the  full  tide  of  German  emigration  began  to  appear. 

«*In  1710,*'  says  Dr.  Schmucker,  V  about  3,000  Germans,  chiefly  Lutheran, 
oppressed  by  Romish  intolerance,  who  had  gone  from  the  Palatinate  to  England 
the  preceding  year,  were  sent  by  Queen  Ann  to  New  York.  In  1713,  one 
hundred  and  fifly  families  settled  in  Schoharie,  (about  40  miles  west  from 
Albany ;)  and  in  1717,  we  find  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
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governor  of  the  province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
council  to  the  fact  *that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers 
to  our  language  and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into  the  province.' 
The  council  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the  emigrants 
he  brought  over,  and  that  they  should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within  one 
month,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government.' " 

*^ln  1727,"  adds  Dr.  S.  "a  very  large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry  ;  there  were, 
however,  some  schoolmasters  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach  ;  and  as  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they  brought  also  many  devotional  books, 
and  often  read  Arndt'a  <True  Christianity,'  and  other  similar  works  for  mutual 
edification.  For  twelve  years  from  1730,  the  Swedish  ministers  kindly  labored 
among  the  Germans  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  admitted."* 

The  German  Lutheran  emigrants,  were  however,  not  confined,  in  selecting 
their  places  of  settlement,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  scattered  into  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  great  Western  Valley.  In  1733,  a  colony  from  Saltzburg 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  These  fled  from  Jesuitical  persecution,  and 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  wilderness.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  British  benevolence  they  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  were  blessed,  on  their 
arrival,  with  two  able  and  devoted  pastors  and  teachers — Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  labors* of  the  latter  but  twelve 
years,  the  former  was  continued  to  them  nearly  thirty.  From  gratitude  to  God 
for  their  preservation  and  success  on  their  journey,  they  named  their  settlement 
"  Ebenezer."  **  In  1738,  these  colonists  erected  an  orphan  house  at  their  set- 
tlement, to  which  work  of  benevolence  important  aid  was  contributed  by  that 
distinguished  man  of  God,  George  Whitfield,  who  also  furnished  the  bell  for 
one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them.  The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States." f 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lutherans,  who  fled  from  Romish 
oppression  to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  England,  and  settled  also  in  Georgia; 
but  their  history  is  unknown.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburg 
colony,  a  similar  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by  emigrants  from 
the  Middle  States,  whose  descendants  still  constitute  the  Lutheran  churches 
both  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1735  an  additional  Lutheran  settlement 
was  formed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  now  supposed  to  be  the  church 
in  Madison  county.  Respecting  this  settlement  it  is  remarked,  ''Their  pastor 
visited  Germany  for  aid,  and  together  with  several  assistants  obtained  £^3,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  and  slaves  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their  minister^  and  the  balance 
was  expended  for  a  library  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of  the  town.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven." | 

There  was  also  a  small  band  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1739,  located  in 
Waldoborough,  Me.,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  them  by  Gen.  Waldo ;  and  in 
about  thirteen  years  aflerwards,  they  were  increased  by  an  accession  of  1,500 
more.  But  that  settlement  was  diminished  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  validity  of  their  title  to  the  land.  They  have  always,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  faithful  and  devoted  pastors. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  deficiency  of  ministerial  labor  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  1742,  by 
the  friendly  labors  of  the  Swedish  pastors.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Mahlenburg,  who  has  been  designated  as  **  the  patriarch  of  American  Luther- 
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anism,'*  arrived  in  this  country,  landings  in  Georgia,  and  thence  proceediB|r  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  be  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  self-sscrificing  latMis. 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  wss 
called.  **  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  EnglvA, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  was  still  more  im* 
portant,  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of 'his  brethren,  bis  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'"*  Cotemporaiy  with 
Edwards,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

Sromote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  **  He  preached  in  season  and  oat  of 
season,  in  ohurches,  in  dwellings,  in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air."  Through 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles,  till  he  was  summoned  by  death  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  ia  his 
perils  and  his  toils.  But  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  their  first  Synod,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eUvtn,  And 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  planting  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  but  about /oH|y  congregations,  and  al»oat 
60,000  of  their  people.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  difficul- 
ties which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  ifa  subdaing 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  the  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travelling,  &e. 
dLC  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen ;  which 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himselfl 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  two  adult  daughters,  had  par- 
chased  and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.  When  the  Indian 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.  On  one  occasion,  his  two  daughters  accom- 
panied him  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  bis  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  fether 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funerai  hymn,  **  Who  knows  how  near  my  end 
may  be,"  &c. ;  after  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  in 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.  As 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.  Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  him  he  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  ''  Lord  Jesus !  living  and  dying 
I  am  thine."  At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  pursuit 
Hastening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  families, 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  falling 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.  Escaping  unnoticed,  he  hurried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  found 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  soon  returned  armed,  with  seve- 
ral men ;  but  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of 'bis  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  consomed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    **  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  "  was  yet  able 
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to  State  all  the  oircnmataiieefl  of  the  dreadfol  scene.'*  Afterwards,  she  request- 
ed her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour:  then  yielded  up  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  ^If 
any  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 

The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re* 
ligiotts  denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as-  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
^  Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wholly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  had  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  after  Muhlenburg's  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
afternoon,'** 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  ^the 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  causes,  the  pro* 
portion  of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augmented."  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  efi*ects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
^rrants  in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
country  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
**  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  in 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  **  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
church  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confidence  and  co-operation."  {  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  improvement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
countered in  the  enterprise  to  instttule  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
yean  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  **  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
evil  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous ;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestructible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lutheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptural  formula 
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of  g^OTernment  and  discipline ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  htg^her  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  esiabltslied 
in  1625,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  was  feeble, 
bat  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountain  of  rich 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  ono  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edi6ce,  which  is  of  brick,  four 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dwellings  of 
its  professors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  114  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  from  Pittsborgb, 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmockezv  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  llomiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Ezegetiis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  langnaga 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  works 
of  almost  every  B.ge,  language  end  size.* 

"Pennsylvania  College"  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  "to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  **It  being  found  that  some  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  classi- 
cal attainments,  the  Board  resolved.  May  IG,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1827,  the  school  went 
into  operation."  t  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  its 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  flattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  "  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  18GC2,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834^ 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  tntoia 
in  the  preparatory  department.  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  whiek 
annual  accessions  are  made ;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  inereas- 
ed,  and  by  the  report  of  1840—41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Scbmocker 
remarks,  **In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  my 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named,  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  Rev.  John  Uerhst  nnd 
my  father.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Konigsburg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  among  the  first  testimonials  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect.  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
coorage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  "  sacramental  host."  As  it  was,  "  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutions." 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  "  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  institution."!    In  the  same  year  "Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
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Schmidt,  then  psatora  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continoed,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efforts."*  "In  1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
industry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
spjBcial  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution,  Dr. 
Mahlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President.  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eighty 
poor  children  were  receiving  jgratuitoos  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  doe  by 
the  chnrch  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
at  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  after, 
however,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  without  any  obli- 
gatioii  legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
instrumentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation ; 
showing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Gettysburgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Synod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  another  in  the 
Tillage  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
sind  Soath  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flourishing, 
though  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  '*  £mmaas 
Institute,"  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
eeientific  department 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz :  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  1,371  congregations  ;  146,300  communicants  ;  18,000 
scattered  members  (estimated);  1  General  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Under  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries  ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools ; 
1  Orphan-honse ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Book  Establishment.  | 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definiteneas 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1, 1842,  (seven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1, 1842,  was  120;  of  whom 
85  are  now  in  different  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega- 
tions; 10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

**  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  pie<y,  nattaral 
iaienij  and  indigenee.^ 

GOVEBNMENT  AITD   DISCIPLINE. 

Thia  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efforts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotis/n,  could 
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not  chtng^e  the  politic&l  constitutions  by  which  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
joined  together  for  mutual  accommodation.  Like  all  the  other  established 
churches  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented  from  adopting  her 
scriptural  and  independent  system  of  discipline.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their  systems  of  eccle> 
siastical  government  are  very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section  retaining 
strictly  the  principle  of  ministerial  parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  State 
control.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  that  impediment  no  longer  obstracted 
their  zeal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline.  **They 
at  once  adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lutheran  divines  generally  have 
always  regarded  as  the  primitive  one,  viz :  the  parity  of  ministers,  the  co-ope* 
ration  of  Uie  laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free,  voluntary  conventioa  of 
Synods.''  Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  Synod  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1748,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenburg.  It  was  composed  of  a  doe 
proportion  of  lay  delegates,  who  took  an  equal  part  with  the  clergy  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of  ministeis. 
An  instance  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  ^  After  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Mohlen- 
berg,  Bronnholtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwick,  we  are  told,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  ue  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign 
his  vocation.'' 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  virtually  the  Congrega- 
tional mode ;  calling  on  the  members  to  vote  in  the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent 
offender,  after  s  public  acknowledgment  or  confession.  And  the  most  rigid 
and  scriptural  course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
eharch.  Public  excommunication  was  administered  to  the  immoral,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  precautions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intrusion  vrithtn 
its  hallowed  precincts.  **  In  1772,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  the  practice  of  requiring 
all  who  desired  to  commune,  to  communicate  their  names  to  him  beforehand. 
The  register  of  names  was  read  before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  immoral 
members  publicly  erased."  In  the  Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  power  was  given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all 
immoral  members  from  the  sacramental  table.  With  the  advance  of  her  other 
interestB,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  continued  to  foster  and  defend 
this  vital  part  of  her  system.  In  describing  its  present  state,  Profl  Schmocker 
says,  "  The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church  is  essentially 
like  that  of  oor  Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  Synods  also,  in  structure  and 
powers,  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries,  having  fewer  formalities  in  their 
proceedings,  and  frequently  couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations. Our  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling  the 
Consociations  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  our  system  of  government, 
we  have  special  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted 
meetings.  These  are  subdivisions  of  Synods,  containing  ordinarily  from  tte 
to  tea  ministers  each,  who  are  annually  to  bold  several  protracted  meetings 
within  the  bounds  of  their  district  The  chief  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  practical  preaching. 
This  feature  mainly  resembles  the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous  ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunitv  they  can  desire  to  gloriQr  God  and  advance 
his  spiritual  kingdom.  Yet  all  these  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the 
Scriptures  enjoin,  'decently  and  in  order.'  This  system  of  government  is  not 
yet  adopted  by  all  our  Synods ;  yet  its  general  features,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
admixture  of  Congregationalism,  substantially  pervade  those  Synods  also  which 
luve  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod." 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  all  Protestants  were  called  Ln- 
therani  by  thci  Papists,  in  contempt  and  derision ;  but  subseqaently  they  adopted 
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and  gloried  in  the  title,  because  Luther  was  the  ^reat  leader  in  that  work. 
Afterwards,  as  other  reformers  arose,  their  fullowers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distioction  from  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther.    This  name  was  first 
adopted  in  France  as  early  as  1521.    The  distinction  however  was  afterwards 
connected  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ's 
material  body  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  on  some  minor  points ;  those  who 
adopted  Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all  other  ProtestantB, 
"the  Reformed."    There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different 
writers  respecting  Luther's  doctrinal  views,  some  maintaining  that  he  lived  and 
died  firm  in  the  Augnstinian  or  Calvinistic  faith,  (excepting  on  the  Eucharist,)* 
others  affirming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wore  always  unadjusted  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  that  long  before  he  died  he  preached  the  sentiments  on  these  points 
which  his  successor  Melancthon  and  his  followers  since  have  held.    All  agree, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning,  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and  other 
kindred  doctrines  were  fully  Augustinian.    There  has  also  been  a  difference 
of  representation  with  regard  to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist ;  some  contending  that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols  on  that  subject,  viz :  **  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually 
present  under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the 
communicants,"    (Augsburg    Confession,  German,  Art.  10,)  means    the  real 
presence,  or  consubstantiation.    Others,  and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
same  subject  by  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  English  reformers,  whose 
meaning  nevertheless  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  spiritual  presence  only ; 
and  that  this  was  the  meaning  also  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.    But  whatever 
was  the  precise  meaning  of  those  who  formed  the  *  Symbols '  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  not  denied  that  **she  did  entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  different 
from  the  other  churches,"  and  at  least  spoke  unintelligibly  when  she  taught  the 
spiritual  presence  of  a  maierial  body.    And  on  this  point,  among  others,  onr 
American  Lutheran  brethren  profess  to  have  made  improvement  corresponding 
with  their  American  character  generally.    It  should  therefore  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church  no  longer  requires  of  her  mem- 
hera  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,^ 
Indeed,  leniency  in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one  of  her  present  general 
features.    She  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
to  which  the  Reformers  injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  all  reli- 
gious discussion.    On  this  point,  Prof.  Schmucker,  our  guide  in  this  synopsis, 
has  the  following  remarks : 

**  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  minuti<B  of  any  human  creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct  in  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  one  hand 
we  regard  it  as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  injunction  *  not  to 
receive  any  who  come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  examination  is 
Tirtnally  a  requisition  of  their  creed,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  our  own. 
Now  whether  the  articles  to  which  we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many,  be 
written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  and  obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination.  A  written  creed  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  history  informs  us 
that  for  several  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  other  creed 
was  used  in  the  whole  church  than  that  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  because 
admitted-  by  all  to  contain  the  principal  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles.  This 
creed  embodied  only  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so  called 
orthodox  denominations  of  the  present  day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
assent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  secare 
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admiBsion  to  any  aixd  every  part  of  the  universal  church  on  earth.''  '*  The  duty 
of  all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to  be  to  return  to  the  use  of  shorter 
doctrinal  creeds  as  tests  of  ecelesiastical,  ministerial  and  sacramental  com- 
munion. This  noble  course  the  Lutheran  Church  has  already  Virtually  taken, 
by  requiring  assent  only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Augsburgh  Con- 
fession, together  with  an  approval  of  our  principles  of  government  and  wor- 
ship." * 
This  extract  may  serve  to  show  the  polity  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  this 

CNDt.  As  our  object  is  simply  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  American 
utheranism  from  their  own  standard  authorities,  we  have  no  space  for  comments 
on  any  part  of  the  system.  In  other  circumstances  we  should  be  disposed  to 
drop  at  least  a  fraternal  caution  on  this  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
where  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  voice  of  experience  from  both  sides 
testifies,  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  long  creeds  and  short  ones ;  and 
where  the  adoption  of  a  creed  "  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  has  been  proven, 
if  we  mistake  not,  even  in  some  portions  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
to  be  equally  ineffectual  as  a  preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  faith,  or  as  a 
preventive  of  error. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  because  the  Lutheran  chnrch 
has  adopted  the  leading  principle  already  stated,  she  has  no  regard  to  those 
other  formularies  of  doctrine  which  her  founders  prepared,  and  maintained  as  of 
vital  importance  in  their  day.  "There  are  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Mo8hiem,t  ** cer- 
tain formularies  adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain  the  principal  points  of 
its  doctrine,  ranged,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  perspicuity,  in  their  natural 
order.  But  these  books  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they  are  designed  to  convey." 
**  The  principal  books  "  says  Prof.  Schmucker,  *'  here  referred  to  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Bible,  were  of  two  classes ;  firsts  the  confessions  of  the  primitive  cen- 
turies, the  80  called  Apostle's  creed,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  Atbanasian 
confession,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  established  her  identity  with  the 
church' of  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  ages;  and  atcondly,  the  Augsburgh 
confession  ;  the  Apology  or  Defence  of  this  confession;  the  Smalcald  Articles 
by  Luther,  and  also  his  Catechisms."! 

.  The  following  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  these  standard  works,  (chiefly  from  the  Augsburgh  Confession,)  and  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  Lutherans  in  this  country. 

1.  **  That  there  is  one  divine  essence  which  is  called,  and  is  God,  eternal, 
incorporeal,  indivisible,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  yet  that 
there  are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same  essence  and  power,  and  are  co- 
eternal,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

3.  <*  That  the  Word,  that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine, 
inseparably  united  into  one  person,  constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and 
man." 

9.  "Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  naturally  engendered,  are  bom 
with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  confidence  towards 
bim,  but  with  sinful  propensities." 

4.  "The  Son  of  God  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried,  that 
be  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  be  a  sacr^ice  not  only  for  original  sin, 
but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men.  He  also  sanctifies  those  who  believe  in 
him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles, 
quickens,  and  defends  them  against  the  devil  and  the  power  of  sin." 

5.  "  That  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits, 
or  works;  but  that  they  are  justified  gratuitously  for  Christ's  sake  through 
faith." 

6.  "  That  this  faith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform  those  good  works  which  God  has  commanded,  because  he  has  enjoined 
them,  and  not  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  justification  before  him." 
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7.  ^  Iq  order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith  the  ministerial  office  has  been 
iostitutod,  whose  members  are  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  administer  the  saera- 
ments,  (viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who 
in  his  own  time  and  place,  produces  faith  in  those  who  hear  the  gospel  message, 
viz.  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  us,  justifies 
those  who  believe  in  Christ." 

8.  ''That  at  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment;  that  he 
wilt  raise  all  the  dead ;  that  he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal  life  and 
endless  joys,  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to  be  punished  without 
end*" 

FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AVD   CHURCH  ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran  church  in  Europe  employs  lUurgieSf 
**  differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing  in  essentials,"  similar  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  except  in  extension,  being  not  more  than  one 
third  as  long.  In  this  country,  a  short  uniform  liturgy  has  been  adopted,  the 
use  of  which  however  is  left  to  the  option  and  discretion  of  each  minister,  as 
*^  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  edification." 

The  festioals  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  Whit- 
sunday are  retained  and  observed  in  the  Lutheran  church  as  commemorative  of 
the  **  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  events  which  they  severally  represent 

She  also  maintains  the  institution  of  infant  church  membership  and  baptisnii 
and  in  connection  with  it,  the  rite  of  con/irmatioiu  And,  as  from  the  beginning, 
so  now,  she  extends  her  parental  care  and  vigilance  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  baptized  children.  **  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  every  minister 
occasionally  to  convene  the  children  of  each  congregation  for  instruction  in  the 
catechism.  Annually,  also,  and  if  necessary  oftcner,  the  minister  holds  a  series 
of  meetings  with  those  who  are  applicants  for  admission  to  sMramental  com^ 
Munumj  or,  as  in  reference  to  the  infant  baptism  of  the  applicant,  it  is  called 
confirmation^  and  for  all  who  feel  a  concern  for  their  salvation."  *'  Every  suc- 
ceeding meeting  is  occupied  in  conversational  lectures  on  experimental  religion, 
and  in  examination  of  the  catechumen  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Luther's  catechism."  "At  the  close  of 
these  meetings,  which  are  continued  through  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  once  or 
twice  each  week,  and  in  the  last,  if  convenient,  daily,  the  church  council  are  con- 
vened to  examine  the  catechumens  on  their  qualifications  for  sacramental  com- 
munion." "  Although  in  the  hands  of  an  unconverted  minister,  this  duty,  like 
all  others,  will  be  mere  formality,  and  attended  witli  little  profit,  yet  we  have 
never  met,  nor  do  we  expect  to  meet,  a  pious  minister,  who  faithfully  practised 
this  system,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  most  blessed  and  successful  method  of 
bringing  souls  to  Christ."  * 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  reformers  should  be  slow  to  abolish  every 
vestige  and  form  of  Romanism  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  zealously 
attached.  Luther,  afler  he  had  begun  to  see  the  extent  of  its  corruptions,  and 
to  expose  them,  did  not  at  once  tear  himself  away  from  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  but  suffered  long  and  much  before  he  renounced  the  jjnris- 
diction  of  the  Pontiff.  His  immediate  followers  also  retained  in  form,  ana  for 
several  years,  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions,  as  exorcism  in  bapstim,  the 
wafer  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  private  confession.  These  however,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  expurgated  even  in  form,  from  the  Lutheran 
ehurch.  The  last  mentioned,  [privatt  eonftsnony)  it  ought  to  be  observed,  as  re- 
tained by  the  Lutherans,  had  no  affinity  to  the  vile  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  confessional,  viz.  that  to  the  priest  as  to  God's  vicegerent,  all  the 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  actions,  must  be  detailed,  in  order  to 
pardon ;  and  that  the  priest  has  power  to  dispense  such  pardon.  But  the  re- 
formers had  established  what  they  deemed  a  necessary  custom  preparatory  to 
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commnnioB,  that  of  a  private  interview  between  the  pastor  and  each  eomnnmi- 
caut,  in  which  the  latter  gave  an  account  of  his  religious  experience,  trials, 
hopes,  dLCy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  counsel  an4  instruction  as  bis  pe- 
culiar state  ef  mind  and  heart  might  require.  This  practice  they  injudiciously 
denominated  confestion,  **  But  even  this  custom  has  been  almost  entirely  aban* 
doned,  and  the  preparation  for  communion  consists  in  a  public  preparatory  dis- 
course, public  and  united  confession  of  sins,  and  rehearsal  of  the  promises  of 
divine  mercy ;  similar  to  the  preparatory  exercises  of  other  churchee ;  except, 
that,  as  in  the  Episcopal  church,  they  are  conducted  according  to  a  form.'* 

Respecting  the  order  of  the  churchy  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  **  The  government  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  seems  equally  removed  from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we  except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  which  retain  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  preceded 
the  Refbrmation,  purged  indeed  from  the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered 
it  so  odious."  Dr.  Maclaine  (the  translator)  adds,  <^  The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is 
primate  of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans  ;^  and  his 
^revenues  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £400  yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops 
are  proportionably  small."* 

Yet  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the  Lutheran  is  the  established  church, 
and  where  she  retains  nominal  bishops,  she  discards,  as  she  ever  has  done,  the 
« divine  riffht"  of  ministerial  imparity  as  anti-scriptural;  holding,  with  her 
great  founder,  and  with  all  her  standard  writers,  that  in  the  primitive  church 
the  terms  biehop  and  preshyUr  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  office. 
Hence  Luther  himself,  though  merely  a  presbyter,  was  in  the  habit  of  ordaining 
ministers,  and  took  a  part  in  that  ceremony,  without  the  assistance  of  a  prdaU^ 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  his  deatb.f  But  the  reformers  deemed  it  expedient, 
as  promotive  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  churches,  to  introduce  some  diversity 
and  subordination  among  their  clergy  in  rank  and  duty,  under  the  titles  xuperin- 
Undenia  and  pernor;,  and  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  biahops,  ^*In  the  United 
States,"  says  Professor  Schmucker,  "  entire  parity  is  maintained,  and  even  the 
nominal  office  of  Senior  Minislerii  is  retained  by  only  one  out  of  all  our  Synods." 
^Although  our  ministers  are  strenuous  advocates  of  parity,  they  pretty  extensively 
favor  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  use  of  the  word  bishop  in  its  scriptural  sense,  as 
applicable  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel ;  the  sense  in  which,  as  Luke  informs 
US,  Acts  XX.  28,  instead  of  one  bishop  having  oversight  over  a  large  district  of 
country  or  diocese,  there  were  several  bishops  in  the  one  city  Ephesus." 

*'  In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  church,  in  common  with^  her  Protestant  sister 
churches,  deprecates,  as  unwarranted  and  dangerous,  all  interference  of  civil 
government  in  religious  affairs,  excepting  the  mere  protection  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  all  individuals  in  the  unrestricted  right  to  worship  in  any  and  every 
way  they  think  proper."  { 

The  validity  of  Luther's  ordination  as  a  Presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  because  of  the  corruptions  which  destroyed 
her  title  to  the  standing  of  a  Christian  church.  But  when  Luther  received 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  corruptions  which 
branded  that  church  as  Anti-Christ,  had  not  been  formally  and  officially  adopt- 
ed ;  nor  were  they,  until  enacted  into  the  essential  features  of  her  system,  and 
made  integral  parts  of  her  prescribed  formularies  of  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1542.  And  when  she  excommuicated  the  Reformer,  and  thandered 
her  anathemas  against  him,  he  had  previously  renounced  her  jurisdiction,  by 
burning  her  standard  works  and  the  Bull  of  her  Pontiff.  His  ordination,  there- 
fore, and  that  of  all  his  Protestant  successors,  is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  i.  e.  he  was  ordained  by 
ministers  properly  accredited  at  ike  time  of  its  performance.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  ordination  in  genera],  our  Lutheran  brethren,  in  common  with 
most  other  Protestants,  understand  the  various  Greek  words  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  express  it,  to  mean  simply  indudion  into  office — an  appointing 
to  the  particular  duties  of  the  ministry  by  a  prescribed  form,  to  preserve  the 
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sftcred  office  from  indiscriminate  and  of  conn e,  nnworthy  nsurpttion ;  utterly 
discardini^  the  Romish  soperstition  that  by  the  **  layingf  on  of  hands  "  some  mys- 
tic  inflaence  is  imparted  by  apostolic  succession.  Tliey  maintain,  therefore,  that 
as  in  the  only  three  instances  of  ordination  after  the  time  of  our  Savioar,  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  the  rite  was  performed  not  by  one  man,  called  a 
**  diocesan  bishop,"  but  by  several  persons ;  [as  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  Si- 
meon, Locias  and  Manaen,  (Acts  xiii.  3,) ;  that  of  the  Presbyters  or  elders  of  the 
cbarchesin  Iconium,  Lystra,  Aotioch,&c.  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (Acts  xiv.  33,); 
and  that  of  Timothy  by  the  bands  of  the  eldership  or  presbytery,  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  ;1 
and  as  in  other  cases,  individwU  ministers,  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  directea 
to  induct  or  appoint  others;  they  regard  ordination  as  valid  when  performed  in 
either  way,  whether  they  who  perform  it  be  called  bishops,  presbyters,  minis* 
ters,  or  pastors.    And  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  further  maintain,  that  a  minis- 
ter may  be  set  apart  and  constituted  by  the  laity  themselves.    **^A8  to  the  doc- 
trine of  JPapal  apostolic  succession,"  Dr.  Schmucker  very  justly  remarks,  "  it  is 
a  mere  fig^ment,  and  can  never  be  proved  by  the  Papists  themselves.    To  say 
nothing  of  their  doctrine  of  inteniion^  which,  Cardinal  Bellarmino  himself  as- 
serts, renders  doubtful  the  validity  of  every  Romish  sacrament,  (Bellarm.  Lib» 
Just.  Cap.  8,)  where  was  their  papal  succession  when  Liberius,  the  occdpant  of 
the  Holy  See,  professed  Arianism,  A.  D.  357  ?    Where  was  it  in  the  foarteenth 
centory  daring  the  so  called  great  Western  schism  from  A.  B.  1378  to  1414, 
when  two  different  lines  of  contending  Pontiffs  reigned  simultaneously,  each 
having  a  portion  of  the  church  adhering  to  him ;  each  excommunicating  the 
ether ;  and  finally  both  deposed  as  heretical  by  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409?"* 

We  have  thus  traced  in  as  brief  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  was  consisteiil 
with  our  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  history,  progress,  and  present 
slate  of  the  Lutheran  church,  especially  as  planted  on  our  own  soil.  To  qaote 
once  more  the  language  of  her  advocate,  who  has  been  our  authority  and  guide 
in  most  of  these  statements;  **she  may  be  emphatically  styled  the  church  of 
the  Reformation.  She  holds  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  fewer  ap- 
pended peculiarities  than. most  other  denominations.  With  the  Calvinistshe 
holds  the  graciousness  of  salvation ;  with  the  Congregationalist  she  believes 
that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  with  the  Methodist  she  approves  of 
regularly  recurring  protracted  meetings ;  with  the  Episcopalian  she  occasion- 
ally employs  a  liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer ;  with  the  German  Reformed  she 
agrees  in  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  catechumens ;  and  with  all  she 
unites  in  ascribing  all  the  glory  of  our  privileges  on  earth  and  hopes  in  heaven, 
to  that  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.** 

In  closing  this  sketch,  we  would  Congratulate  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the 
past  and  present  indications  that  they  share  the  smiles  of  Him  who  is  King  in 
Zion,  and  whose  favor  is  life.  In  reviewing  their  history,  and  in  contemplating 
their  ecclesiastical  features  and  character  as  presented  among  us,  we  have  felt 
that  fraternal  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  which  the  recognition  of  an  ancient 
and  devoted  member  of  the  great  family  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  fitted  to 
awaken  and  inspire.  Nor  could  we  suppress  the  rising  regret  that  so  many  of 
their  cotemporaries,  in  the  land  of  their  origin,  had  neglected  to  maintain 
and  hold  fast  those  vital  principles  of  religious  faith  and  that  form  of  sound 
words,  which  their  fathers  so  nobly  and  fearlessly  espoused  and  defended. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  amid  the  diversity  of  forms  and  the  various  shades 
of  difference  on  minor  points  of  religious  sentiment,  which  mark  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  among  Protestant  denominations,  that  so  larj^e  a  proportion 
of  them  agree  in  the  essential  elements  of  <Uhe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.**  Al- 
though on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  decrees^  the  nature  o/failhj  the  tf' 
fieiency  of  grace,  the  believer's  perseverance  in  it,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament,  some  unessential  aifference  of  views  have  distinguished  the  Luther- 
an from  the  Calvinist,  yet  both  agree  that  salvation  is  of  grace  alone,  and  that 
that  grace  is  sovereign  and  omnipotent,  through  an  atonement  of  infinite  merit 
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anism,'*  arrived  in  this  conntry,  laodingr  in  Georgia,  and  thence  proceedini^  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  lalKiiB. 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
called.  **  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  fingliah, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of 'his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'"*  Cotemporary  with 
£d wards,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

E remote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  "  He  preached  in  season  and  oat  of 
season,  in  churches,  in  dwellings,  in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air."  Through 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles,  till  he  was  summoned  by  death  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  in  his 
perils  and  his  toils.  Bat  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  their  first  Synod,  the  number  of  re^- 
lar  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eleven.  And 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  afler  the  first  planting  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  but  nboui  forty  congregations,  and  about 
60,000  of  their  people.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  diffical- 
ties  which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  id  subduing 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  the  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travelling,  &«. 
&c..  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen  ;  which 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himself. 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  two  adult  daui^hters,  had  par- 
chased  and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.    When  the  Indian 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.    On  one  occasion,  his  two  daughters  accom- 
panied hira  to  spend  a  few  days  there.    The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  his  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  father 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funeral  hymn,  **  Who  knows  how  near  my  end 
may  be,"  &c. ;  after  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  in 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.     Aa 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.    Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent.    When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  him  he  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus !  living  and  dying 
I  am  thine."    At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  pursuit. 
Hastening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  families, 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  falling 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.    Escaping  unnoticed,  he  horried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  found 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  soon  returned  armed,  with  seve- 
ral men ;  but  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of 'bis  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  consumed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    ^  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  ^  was  yet  able 
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to  State  all  the  oircumstaoeee  of  the  dreadful  scene."  Afterwards,  she  request- 
ed her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour:  then  yielded  up  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  **If 
ROT  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 

T*he  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re- 
li^ous  denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as-  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
**  Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wholly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  had  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  after  Muhlenburg's  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
afternoon.'** 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  *Hhe 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  causes,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augments d."  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  efiects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
grants in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
country  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
'*  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  in 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  **  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
church  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confidence  and  co-operation."  |  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  improvement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  preiudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
countered in  the  enterprise  to  institule  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  resnlt  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  ^  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
evil  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous ;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  •  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestructible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lutheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptural  formula 
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of  goveroment  and  discipline ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  higher  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  estabtished 
in  1825,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  waa  feeble, 
but  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountain  of  nch 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  foor 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dwellings  of 
its  professors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  1 14  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  from  Pittaborek, 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Cbair- 
man  of  the  Faculty ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Exegesis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  language 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  works 
of  almost  every  age,  language  and  size.* 

**  Pennsylvania  College  "  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  *'to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  **  It  being  found  that  some  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  classi- 
cal attainments,  the  Board  resolved.  May  16,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1827,  the  school  went 
into  operation."  f  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  its 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  flattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  **  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  1832,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834^ 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  prea- 
dent,  four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  tnton 
in  the  preparatory  department  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  which 
annual  accessions  are  made ;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  inereae- 
ed,  and  by  the  report  of  1840 — 41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Schnuicker 
remarks,  *<In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  my 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named.  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeflbr,  Rev.  John  Herbst  nnd 
my  father,  Dr,  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Konigsburg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  lEunong  the  first  testimonials  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
conrage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  "  sacramental  host"  As  it  was,  **  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutions." 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  "  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  institution."^    In  the  same  year  "  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
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Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continned,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efforts."*  **In  1767,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
gratitfide  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
industry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
special  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution.  Dr. 
Jlohlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President.  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eighty 
poor  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  due  by 
the  church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
at  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  after, 
however,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  without  any  obli- 
Iftttion  legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
iDttrumentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation ; 
ahowing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Getty sburgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Synod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flourishing, 
though  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  *'  £mmau8 
Institute,"  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
■cientific  department 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz :  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  1,371  congregations ;  146,300  communicants  ;  18,000 
scattered  members  (estimated);  1  General  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Under  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries  ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools ; 
1  Orphan-house ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
mnd  a  Book  Establishment  | 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1635,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definiteness 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1, 1842,  (seven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120 ;  of  whom 
85  are  now  in  diflTerent  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega- 
tions; 10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

**  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  pidyf  natural 
iaUnif  and  indigence  J^ 

OOV£RNM£lfT  AlfD  DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efforts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotis/n,  could 
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he  retpectfally  bat  firraly  maintained  tbe  stand  he  had  taken ;  avowed 
the  author  of  the  writings  which  bure  bis  name ;  boldly  vindicated  the  tmth  of 
his  opinions ;  and  refused  to  recant,  unless  convinced  and  refuted  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  left  the  council  unmolested,  but  was  followed  by  a 
royal  edict  of  condemnation.  And  though  placed  for  a  time  in  confioemeot  for 
hie  security,  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  be  did  not  cease  bis  labors  to  expose 
and  refute  the  corruptions  and  heresies  of  Papal  Home,  and  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  bad  espoused  and  promulgated.  In  the  meaD  time,  ahnoat 
every  city  of  Saxony  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion spread  and  prevailed.  On  his  return  to  Wittemburgh,  the  place  of  his 
residencei  he  resolved  that  tbe  *'  lamp  of  life"  which  had  illumined  and  acattered 
the  darkness  of  his  own  mind,  should  be  given  to  the  community  around  him ; 
and  in  concert  with  several  associates  commenced  tbe  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  into  the  German  language,  publishing  and  circulating  each  portion  ae  soon 
•a  it  was  translated,  until  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  the  whole  wae  com- 
pleted. The  people  soon  began  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  laws  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  and  both  princes  and  their 
iobjects  openly  renounced  the  Papal  supremacy.  Wrath  was  kindled  against 
thesQ  to  the  uttermost.  The  Vatican  thundered  its  anatliemas ;  the  civil  power 
waa  extended  to  crush  the  htruy  and  ita  advocates  together ;  but  it  waa  all  is 
vain ;  ^  so  mightily  grew  tbe  word  of  God  and  prevailed.*'  Luther  maintained 
his  atand  against  both  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hostility ;  till  in  1534,  aeven 
years  after  he  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  he  threw  aside  the  monastic 
dress,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  preacher,  abjured  his  vow  of  celibacy  and  nnited 
himself  in  marriage  with  a  nun ;  which  caused  the  impotent  rage  of  his  adver- 
saries to  burn  with  still  greater  fury.  The  German  princes,  however,  either 
from  political  or  religious  motives,  treated  him  with  clemency.  Many  of  them 
were  hia  firm  friends ;  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  his  constant 
patron,  instituted  measures  by  which  the  Lutheran  religion  waa  established 
throttghont  his  dominions. 

Unhappy  divisions,  however,  arose  smong  the  reformers  themselves.  And 
while  the  doctrines  which  Luther  taught  became  popular  even  in  France  and 
England,  these  divisions  weakened  their  cause  at  home,  and  put  arguments 
against  them  into  the  mouths  of  their  enemies.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
tnm  the  political  influence  of  the  country  against  the  reformation  and  its 
friends,  and  in  1529  the  German  Diet  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  to  check 
its  progress.  These  were  resisted  by  that  portion  of  tbe  Diet  who  were  fkvor- 
able  to  the  cause  of  reform;  and  when  they  found  that  their  remonatrances 
availed  nothing,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings,  asd 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  a  future  council.  Hence  arose  the  name  Pro- 
test art  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  tbe  other  portions  of  tbe  Christian 
world  from  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  a  subsequent  Diet,  held 
at  Augsburg,  Melancthon,  who  had  been  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed,  presented  tbe  celebrated  confession  of  their  fitith 
which  has  since  been  known  as  tbe  ^  Augsburg  Confession."  Tbe  opposition 
of  the  Papists  to  this  gave  rise  to  another  controversy ;  to  quell  which,  imperial 
edicts  and  the  aecular  power  were  put  in  full  requisition.  This  led  to  politi- 
cal union  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  an  alliance  between 
them  and  the  governments  of  France  and  of  England,  whose  sovereigns  having 
each  a  personal  pique  against  the  German  emperor,  were  disposed  to  fan  this 
flame  of  political  discord.  All  attempts  to  abolish  heresy  by  force  were  now 
lelinqnisbed  by  the  emperor,  and  a  truce  followed,  during  which,  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  made  still  further  advances.  Many  who  had  feared  to  avow 
their  enmity  to  tbe  Pope  now  publicly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
whole  cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted  under  the  religious  standards 
of  Lather.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  terminate  tbe  religious  controversies,  through  the  space  of 
several  years,  during  which  a  revised  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith  was 
prepared  by  Luther,  commooly  known  as  **  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,"  which 
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Qsodly  accompanies  the  published  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
church.     The  emperor  and  the  Protestants  olso  proposed  various  methods  of 
recoQciliation,  but  these   were   uniformly   defeated    by  the   artifices   of  the 
Romanists.     At  length,  wearied  with  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Papists  on  the  other,  to  every  measure  proposed  for  settling 
their  disputes,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pontiff  to  end  the 
controversies  by  the  force  of  arms.    The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hease  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause,  made  corres- 
ponding arrangements  for  defence.    But  before  the  commencement  of  these 
sanguinary  conflicts,  Luther  died  in  peace  in  his  native  town  (Eiselben)  Feb. 
18,  1546»  aged  62  years.    The  first  contest  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Protes* 
tanta,  chiefly  through  the  perfidy  of  the  nephew  of  the  Elector.    Discourage- 
ment and  gloom  seemed  now  to  gather  around  their  cause.    Through  fear  and  by 
compulaion,  they  were  made  to  yield  up  the  decision  of  their  religious  disputes 
to  a  coancil  to  be  assembled  by  the  Pope.    The  providence  of  God  interposed 
at  this  juncture.    A  rumor  of  the  plague  in  the  city  where  they  were  convened 
caused  them  to  disperse,  and  the  emperor  could  not  prevail  on  ''  his  Holiness  " 
to  re-asaembie  them.    The  Popedom  however  having  in  1548  passed  into  other 
bands,  measures  were  taken  for  convening  another  general  council.    The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  perceiving  some  mischievous  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  determined  to  crush  his 
project  and  his  ambition.    He  secretly  directed  the  Saxon  divines  not  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Trent,  the  place  of  assembly,  but  to  stop  at  Nuremberg.    He  also 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  and  several  of  the  German 
princes,  for  defending  and  securing  their  liberties ;  and  in  1553,  he  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  against  the  Emperor  at  Inspreck ;  who  finding  himself 
unexpectedly,  and  without  preparation,  in  the  power  of  the  Protestant  chieflain, 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms  as  the  latter  should  propose  ;  and  the 
resolt  was  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  freedom.    By  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
a  Diet  was  to  be  assembled  in  six  months  to  determine  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversies.    This  Diet  after  much  delay  at  length  met  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  year  1555,  and  brought  their  long  continued  troubles  to  a  peaceful  termi- 
nation.    After  various  and  protracted  discussions,  it  was  finally  enacted  by  the 
Diet  on  the  25th  September  of  that  year,  ^  that  Ihe  Prottstanis  who  adopted  the 
Augsburg  Confesnon  should^  for  theftUure,  he  considered  as  entirely  free  from  the 
jurudidion  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  from  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the 
Roman  Bishops ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline  and  worship ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  concerns  ;  and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose 
doctrine  and  worship  they  deemed  the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity ;  and  that  all  who  should  injure  or  persecute  any  person  under 
religious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberties,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace." 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  reformed,  indoctrinated  and  established,  that  the 
German  Lutheran  Christians  in  the  United  States  descended.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  following  statistics 
respecting  them,  many  of  which  we  have  preferred  to  present  in  his  own 
language.  **  After  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  by 
the  labors  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  others,  about  1525  when  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony  first  publicly  adopted  the  amended  system,  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  introduced  into  Sioeden  by  the  instrumentality  of  Glaus  Petri  in 
1587,  under  the  sanction  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa  Ericson.  Into  Denmark  the 
Latheran  doctrines  were  fully  introduced  in  1527,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
after  some  preparatory  steps  by  Christiern  II.  The  Lutheran  church  is  also 
established  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  and  has  some  congrega- 
tions in  Hungary,  France,  and  Asia.    In  Rosaia  the  Lutheran  population 
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the  Potomac,  at  St.  Marj's,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  an  Eorcoetta 
within  the  patent ;  even  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  sontheriy  banks  of  Ihe 
Delaware  having  been,  two  years  before  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  first  settlers  were  Catholics  from  England  ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the 
country  chartered  should  offer  a  retreat  for  that  religions  denomination,  and  be 
what  Virginia  was  to  the  Episcopalians ;  Pennsylvania,  afterwards,  to  the  C^na^ 
kers,  and  Georgia  to  the  Methodists ;  Rhode  Island  to  the  Baptists,  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  to  the  Puritan  Congregationalists.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  fraught  with  principles  equally  just  and  liberal.  He  purchased 
lands  of  the  natives.  To  every  emigrant,  he  gave  in  absolute  fee-aimple,  fifty 
acres  of  land ;  and  to  all  the  people,  he  pledged  the  fullest  assurance  of  that 
freedom  in  religion  which  allows  no  preference.  He,  though  a  Catholic,  prac- 
tically exemplified  the  truth,  that  **  it  is  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  wluch 
makes  men  intolerant." 

The  first  assembly  under  the  Charter,  was  a  popular  or  democratic  coDven- 
tion,  held  in  1635,  from  which  no  man,  who  had  become  a  settler,  was  excluded. 
This  body  ordained  certain  constitutional  regulations,  such  as  to  divide  the 
province  into  "barones  and  manors;"  to  secure  tlie  liberties  of  the  people; 
their  titles  to  real  estate ;  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  ;  their  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  otherwise  to  regulate  the  internal  and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
community.  The  proprietor,  disagreeing  to  some  of  these,  proposed  others, 
which  the  people  rejected ;  and  an  altercation  of  parties,  thus  begun,  contiiraed 
four  years.  In  1689,  however,  the  government  was  settled,  somewhat  difiering 
from  every  other  instituted  in  the  colonies.  It  consisted  of  two  departmoDts : 
first  a  House  of  **  Burgesses,"  elective  by  popular  suffrage,  who  were  to  repre- 
sent the  freemen  choosing  them,  **  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  intents 
as  the  Representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  England ; "  secondly,  <*  the  gentle- 
men summoned  by  special  writ  of  the  prbprietor,"  together  with  the  governor 
and  secretary,  constituted  another  body ;  and  these  two  branches  sitting  to- 
gether in  one  room,  ^  formed  the  House  of  Assembly."  All  acts  passed  by  it 
were  to  have  the  same  force,  **a8  if  the  Proprietary  and  freemen  had  been  per- 
sonally present" 

But  after  a  trial  of  this  administration  eleven  years,  through  an  Indian  wnr 
and  a  rebellion,  the  form  of  government  disclosed  defects,  which  were  amended 
in  1650  by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  They  enacted  that  the  members  called 
by  special  writ  should  form  the  *' Upper  House;"  and  the  Burgesses  be  the 
**  Lower  Honse ; "  that  the  two  branches  sit  apart ;  and  that  all  bills  passed  by 
both  houses  and  assented  to  by  the  governor,  should  be  deemed  the  laws  of  the 
people.  The  whole  province  was  next  divided  into  three  counties,  in  which 
were  eight  hundreds ;  and  then  acts  were  made  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  punish 
certain  crimes,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  office,  and  to  promote  agricoltnre  and 
commerce  ;  whence  the  provincial  code  of  statute  law  was  supposed  to  be  qaite 
complete.  The  government  was  thus  the  better  prepared  to  pass  throogh  a 
succession  of  very  trying  and  important  events. 

Charles  I.  was  now  no  more  ;  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  was  an  aristocnCic, 
though  not  intolerant  Catholic ;  and  the  Parliament  under  the  Protector,  in 
1652,  assumed  the  government  of  Maryland.  The  Burgesses  copied  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Republicans  in  England,  and  in  1659  dissolved  the  Upper  Honee 
of  the  legislative  branch ;  its  members  were  appointed  or  summoned  hy  the 
proprietary,  not  elected  by  the  people ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  which  declared 
all  Catholics  to  be  without  the  protection  of  government.  However,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1662,  Lord  Baltimore's  province  was  retomed  to 
him ;  when  he  appointed  his  son,  Charles  Calvert,  its  governor,  and  re-confinned 
religious  toleration.  The  proprietary's  claim  to  the  '*  Three  Lower  Connties," 
in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Vork,  was  settled  in  1685  by  the  board  of  timde 
and  plantations,  against  his  lordship ;  and  though  the  original  proprietary  had 
deceased  ten  years  before,  his  own  and  his  son's  religious  sentiments  and  their 
common  interests  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  last  two  Stuarts ;  and  under 
such  auspices  the  province  flourished. 

But  the  revolution  in  1689  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  British 
throne,  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  all  Catholics ;  and  the  crown  in  1692^  against 
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governor  of  the  province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
council  to  the  fact  'that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers 
to  our  language  and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into  the  province.' 
The  council  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the  emigrants 
he  brought  over,  and  that  they  should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within  one 
month,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government' " 

**  In  1727,"  adds  Dr.  S.  *'  a  very  large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry  ;  there  were, 
however,  some  schoolmasters  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach  ;  and  as  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they  brought  also  many  devotional  books, 
and  often  read  Arndt's  *True  Christianity,'  and  other  similar  works  for  mutual 
edification.  For  twelve  years  from  1730,  the  Swedish  ministers  kindly  labored 
among  the  Germans  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  admitted."* 

The  German  Lutheran  emigrants,  were  however,  not  confined,  in  selecting 
their  places  of  settlement,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  scattered  into  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  great  Western  Valley.  In  1733,  a  colony  from  Saltzburff 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  These  fled  from  Jesuitical  persecution,  and 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  wilderness.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  British  benevolence  they  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  were  blessed,  on  their 
arrival,  with  two  able  and  devoted  pastors  and  teachers — Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  labors' of  the  latter  but  twelve 
years,  the  former  was  continued  to  them  nearly  thirty.  From  gratitude  to  God 
for  their  preservation  and  success  on  their  journey,  they  named  their  settlement 
'^Ebenezer."  *^  In  1738,  these  colonists  erected  an  orphan  house  at  their  set- 
tlement, to  which  work  of  benevolence  important  aid  was  contributed  by  that 
distinguished  man  of  God,  George  WhitBeld,  who  also  furnished  the  bell  for 
one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them.  The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States."! 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lutherans,  who  fled  from  Romish 
oppression  to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  England,  and  settled  also  in  Georgia; 
but  their  history  is  unknown.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburg 
colony,  a  similar  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by  emigrants -from 
the  Middle  States,  whose  descendants  still  constitute  the  Lutheran  churches 
both  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1735  an  additional  Lutheran  settlement 
was  formed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  now  supposed  to  be  the  church 
in  Madison  county.  Respecting  this  settlement  it  is  remarked,  ^*  Their  pastor 
visited  Germany  for  aid,  and  together  with  several  assistants  obtained  £^3,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  and  slaves  to  toork  it  for  the  support  of  their  minister^  and  the  balance 
was  expended  for  a  library  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of  the  town.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven."  | 

TJiere  was  also  a  small  band  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1739,  located  in 
Waldoborough,  Me.,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  them  by  Gen.  Waldo ;  and  in 
about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  they  were  increased  by  an  accession  of  1,500 
more.  But  that  settlement  was  diminished  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  validity  of  their  title  to  the  land.  They  have  always,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  faithful  and  devoted  pastors. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  deficiency  of  ministerial  labor  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  1742,  by 
the  friendly  labors  of  the  Swedish  pastors.  In  that  year,  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Mohlenburg,  who  hat  been  designated  as  ^  the  patriarch  of  American  Luther- 


*  Sdunnelur*!  B«tratpMt  of  Lotbtranifm,  pp.  7, 8.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  8, 9.  X  IbM. 
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anism,'*  arrived  in  this  couDtry,  laading  in  Georgia,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  be  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  labors. 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
called.  **  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  English, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of' his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesb.'"*  Cotemporarj  with 
£d wards,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

E remote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  "He  preached  in  season  and  oot  of 
season,  in  oburches,  in  dwellings,  in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air."  Through 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles,  till  be  was  summoned  by  death  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  in  his 
perils  and  his  toils.  But  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  then*  first  Synod,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eleven.  And 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  afler  the  first  planting  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  but  nboui  forty  congregations,  and  aboot 
60,000  of  their  people.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  diffical- 
ties  which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  ifa  subdaing^ 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  the  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travelling,  dz.c. 
&c..  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen  ;  which 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himself. 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  two  adult  daui;hters,  had  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.  When  the  Indian 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.  On  one  occasion,  his  two  daughters  accom- 
panied faira  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  his  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  fiuher 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funeral  hymn,  *'  Who  knows  how  near  my  end 
may  be,"  &c. ;  afler  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  in 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.  As 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.  Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  him  he  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  **  Lord  Jesus !  living  and  dying 
I  am  thine."  At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  pursnit. 
Hastening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  families, 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  falling 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.  Escaping  unnoticed,  he  hurried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  bis  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  found 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  soon  returned  armed,  with  seve- 
ral men ;  hot  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of 'bis  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  ponsumed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    *<  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  '*  was  yet  able 
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to  State  all  the  oircunistaoces  of  the  dreadfal  scene."  Afterwards,  she  request- 
ed her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour:  then  yielded  np  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  **If 
aiiT  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 

The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
^  Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wbolly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  bad  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  after  Muhlenburg's  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
afternoon.'** 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  "the 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  causes,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augmented."  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  efiects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
grants in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
country  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
'*  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  in 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  **  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
charch  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confidence  and  co-operation."  |  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  improvement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
countered in  the  enterprise  to  institule  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  **  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
evil  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous ;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  ^  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestructible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lutheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptural  formula 
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of  government  and  discipline ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  higher  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  estahlished 
in  1825,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  was  feeUey 
but  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountain  of  rich 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  four 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dwellings  of 
its  professors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  114  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  from  Pittsburg 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmuckeiv  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  Eiomiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Cbak- 
man  of  the  Faculty ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Ezegetiis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  langeaga 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  works 
of  almost  every  age,  language  and  size.* 

**  Pennsylvania  College  "  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  '^  to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States.'*  ^*  It  being  found  that  some  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  elsasi- 
cal  attainments,  the  Board  resolved.  May  16,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect. 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1827,  the  school  west 
into  operation."!  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  its 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  flattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  **  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  18^  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834, 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  tntors 
in  the  preparatory  department.  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  whicli 
annual  accessions  are  made ;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  increas- 
ed, and  by  the  report  of  1840--41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Schauicker 
remarks,  *<In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  my 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginningof 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  nanoed.  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaefler,  Rev.  John  Herbst  and 
my  father.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Konigsbnrg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  among  the  first  testimoniab  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
courage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  **  sacramental  host."  As  it  was,  '*  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutioas." 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  "  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  institution."!    In  the  same  year  '<  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
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Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continued,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efforts."*  *Mn  1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
l^ratitade  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
todastry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
■piecial  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution.  Dr. 
llohlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eighty 
poor  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  with  the  early 
biatory  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  due  by 
the  church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
1  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  after, 
however,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  wiUiout  any  obli- 
IfaCioD  legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
inetromentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation; 
showing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Gettysburgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Sjnod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y^  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
and  Sooth  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flourishing, 
tboogh  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  ^  Emmaua 
Institute,"  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
scientific  department 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz :  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  1,371  congregations ;  146,300  communicants ;  18,000 
scattered  members  (estimated);  1  Genera]  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Under  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools ; 
1  Orphan-house ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Book  Establishment.  | 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definiteness 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1, 184*2,  (seven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120;  of  whom 
85  are  now  in  diflTerent  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega- 
tions; 10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

**  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  piety,  ntUural 
taUntj  and  indigence,^ 

GOVERNMENT  AND   DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efforts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotis/n,  could 

•  Eatrwpaet,  p.  S3.  t  lb.  p.  16. 
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not  change  the  political  constitutions  by  which  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
joined  together  for  mutual  accommodation.  Like  all  the  other  establiahed 
charcbes  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented  from  adopting  her 
scriptural  and  independent  system  of  discipline.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their  systems  of  eccle- 
siastical government  are  very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section  retaining 
strictly  the  principle  of  ministerial  parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  State 
control.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  that  impediment  no  longer  obetmeted 
their  seal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  eovernroent  and  discipline.  ■'They 
at  once  adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lutheran  divines  generally  bajre 
always  regarded  as  the  primitive  one,  viz :  the  parity  of  ministers,  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Uie  laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free,  voluntary  convention  of 
Synods."  Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  Synod  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1748,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenburg.  It  was  composed  of  a  dne 
proportion  of  lay  delegates,  who  took  an  equal  part  with  the  clergy  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of  ministers. 
An  instance  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  ^  Afler  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Mnhlenr 
berff,  Brunnholtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwick,  we  are  told,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  uie  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign 
his  vocation."  « 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  virtually  the  Congrega- 
tional mode ;  calling  on  the  members  to  vote  in  the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent 
offender,  after  a  public  acknowledgment  or  confession.  And  the  most  rigid 
and  scriptural  course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
ebarch.  Public  excommunication  was  administered  to  the  immoral,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  precautions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intrusion  within 
iti  hallowed  precincts.  "  In  1773,  Helmutb,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  the  practice  of  requiring 
all  who  desired  to  commune,  to  communicate  their  names  to  him  beforehand. 
The  register  of  names  was  read  before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  immoral 
members  publicly  erased."  In  the  Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  power  was  given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all 
immoral  members  from  the  sacramental  table.  With  the  advance  of  her  other 
interests,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  continued  to  foster  and  defend 
this  vital  part  of  her  system.  In  describing  its  present  state,  ProC  Schmucker 
•ays,  **  The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church  is  essentially 
like  that  of  onr  Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  Synods  also,  in  structure  and 
powers,  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries,  having  fewer  formalities  in  their 
proceedings,  and  frequently  couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations. Our  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling  the 
Consociations  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  our  system  of  government, 
we  have  special  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted 
meetings.  These  are  subdivisions  of  Synods,  containing  ordinarily  from  five 
to  ten  ministers  each,  who  are  annually  to  bold  several  protracted  meetings 
within  the  bounds  of  their  district.  The  chief  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  practical  preaching. 
This  feature  mainly  resembles  the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous  ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity  they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
his  spiritual  kingdom.  Yet  all  these  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the 
Scriptures  enjoin,  *  decently  and  in  order.'  This  system  of  government  is  not 
yet  adopted  by  all  our  Synods ;  yet  its  general  features,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
admixture  of  Congregationalism,  substantially  pervade  those  Synods  also  which 
have  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod." 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  all  Protestants  were  called  La- 
therana  by  the;  Papists,  in  contempt  and  derision ;  but  sabseqaently  they  adopted 
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and  gloried  in  the  title,  bccaase  Luther  waa  the  great  Ictader  in  that  work. 
Afterwards,  as  other  reformers  arose,  their  followers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distinction  &om  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther.  This  name  was  first 
adopted  in  France  as  early  as  1521.  The  distinction  however  was  afterwards 
connected  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ's 
material  body  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  on  some  minor  points ;  those  who 
adopted  Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all  other  Protestants, 
**the  Reformed."  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different 
writers  respecting  Lather's  doctrinal  views,  some  maintaining  that  he  lived  and 
died  firm  in  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  faith,  (excepting  on  the  Eucharist,)* 
others  affirming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wore  always  unadjusted  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  that  long  before  he  died  he  preached  the  sentiments  on  these  points 
which  his  successor  Melancthon  and  his  followers  since  have  held.  All  agree, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning,  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and  other 
kindred  doctrines  were  fully  Augustinian.  There  has  also  been  a  difference 
of  representation  with  regard  to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist ;  some  contending  that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols  on  that  subject^  viz :  **  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually 
present  under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the 
communicants,"  (Augsburg  Confession,  German,  Art.  10,)  means  the  retA 
presence,  or  consubstantiation.  Others,  and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
same  subject  by  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  English  reformers,  whose 
meaning  nevertheless  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  spirUwd  presence  only  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  meaning  also  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  But  whatever 
waa  the  precise  meaning  of  those  who  formed  tlie  *  Symbols '  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  not  denied  that  **she  did  entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  different 
from  the  other  churches,"  and  at  least  spoke  unintelligibly  when  she  taught  the 
spiritnal  presence  of  a  fnaUrial  body.  And  on  this  point,  among  others,  our 
American  Lutheran  brethren  profess  to  have  made  improvement  corresponding 
with  their  American  character  generally.  It  should  therefore  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church  no  longer  requirea  of  htr  mem' 
hers  a$8eni  to  ike  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eueharist,\ 
Indeed,  leniency  in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one  of  her  present  general 
features.  She  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
to  which  the  Reformers  injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  all  reli- 
gious discussion.  On  this  point,  Prof.  Schmucker,  our  guide  in  this  synopsis, 
has  the  following  remarks : 

*^  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  minuluB  of  any  human  creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct  in  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  one  hand 
we  regard  it  as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  injunction  *  not  to 
receive  any  who  come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  examination  is 
▼irtually  a  requisition  of  their  creed,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  our  own. 
Now  whether  the  articles  to  which  we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many,  be 
written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  and  obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination.  A  written  creed  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  history  informs  us 
that  for  several  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  other  creed 
was  used  in  the  whole  church  than  that  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  because 
admitted-  by  all  to  contain  the  principal  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles.  This 
creed  embodied  only  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so  called 
orthodox  denominations  of  the  present  day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
assent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  secure 
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amoants  to  3,600,000,  with  500  ministers."    **T1ie  entire  Lutheran  popalatioD 
in  the  world  is  estimated  by  accurate  authors  at  from  25  to  r^fOOO^OOO."* 

The  history  of  Liithernnism  in  this  country  is  almost  coeval  with  thatof  oor 
New  England  colonies ;  commencing  only  six  years  subsequently  to  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  five  years  afler  the  Dntcbbad 

£Ianted  themselves  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of  New  York.  Tbefint 
lUtheran  emigrants  came  from  Holland  to  that  city  in  troublous  times,  sooo 
ailer  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  acts  of  which,  enforced 
by  the  government,  they  considered  very  intolerant ;  and  during  the  dreadful 
wart  which  fur  thirty  years  threatened  the  extermination  of  Protestantism  from 
the  continent.  New  Amsterdam  being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Holland, 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  being  that  of  the  colony,  the  Lutherans  were 
Dot  publicly  tolerated ;  and  conducted  their  religious  affairs  privately  amon; 
themselves.  But  when  the  territory  about  thirty  years  afler  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  they  obtained,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping  publicly  tvithout  molestation,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  At  that  time  also  they  had  so  macii 
increased  in  numbers,  as  to  send  to  Germany  for  a  pastor.  Their  first  minister, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  arrived  early  in  tiic  year  16(19.  Two  years  afler  bis 
arrival  they  erected  their  first  church,  (a  log  building,)  in  tvhich  they  worshipped 
nearly  half  a  century;  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  bra 
substantial  stone  edifice.  Their  pastor  labored  amorfg  them  eight  years,  wbeo 
he  lefl  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  of  StcedUk  Lutherans  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  called  Wicaco.  Here  be 
continued  fourteen  years,  or  until  1GS2,  when  death  closed  his  labors  and  sum- 
moned him  to  his  retvard.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  ministerial  life  be 
was  entirely  deprived  of  sight.  His  successors  in  his  former  charge  were  Rer. 
Jlessrs.  Falkner,  fierkenmayer,  Knoll,  Rochemdahler,  Wolf,  and  Hartwick. 

The  settlement  of  Swedish  Lutherans  near  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr. 
Fabricius  removed,  and  which  was  next  in  order,  was  planted  about  ten  yean 
]ater  than  that  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  commenced  in  1636.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  under  his  special  auspices  it  was  contemplated  to 
establish  this  colony.  But  he  and  his  country  became  involved  in  the  war  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  till  four  years  afler  that  noble 
and  magnanimous  young  monarch  had  won  Sweden^s  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
his  life,  and  his  royal  successor  Christina  was  on  the  throne,  that  it  was  under- 
taken and  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  her  prime  minister  Oxenstiem. 
The  churches  composing  this  colony  were  but  three  or  four  in  number;  and 
though  they  flourished  for  a  considerable  period,  and  were  on  terms  of  fraternal 
intercourse  and  co-operation  with  their  German  Lutheran  brethren,  yet  their 
peculiar  circumstances  tended  to  their  ultimate  decline  and  amalgamation  witli 
other  denominations.  Deprived  of  any  increase  from  Swedish  immigration,  their 
numbers  gradually  diminished  *,  and  their  descendants  necessarily  mingling  with 
the  American  and  German  population  around  them,  soon  lost  their  native  lan- 
guage ;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  at  an  early  day  to  have  their 
public  religious  services  performed  in  English  ;  and  being  dependent  for  this  ob 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  they  were  finally  merged  in  that  denomination.  The; 
still  retain  by  their  charter,  however,  the  title  Sioedisk  Lutheran, 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Lutheran  chorcii 
in  this  country  is  that  composed  of  immigrnnls  from  Germany.  The  Gerooaa 
emigration  to  Pennnylvania  commenced  tvith  the  grant  of  that  province  to 
William  Pcnn  in  1080.  But  it  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  that 
the  full  tide  of  German  emigration  began  to  appear. 

«*In  1710,"  says  Dr.  Schmucker,  V  about  3,000  Germans,  chiefly  Lutheran, 
oppressed  by  Romish  intolerance,  who  had  gone  from  the  Palatinate  to  England 
the  preceding  year,  were  sent  by  Queen  Ann  to  New  York.  In  171^  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  settled  in  Schoharie,  (about  40  miles  west  frm 
Albany ;)  and  in  1717,  we  find  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
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governor  of  the  province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
council  to  the  fact  'that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers 
to  our  language  and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into  the  province.' 
The  council  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the  emigrants 
be  brought  over,  and  that  they  should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within  one 
month,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government.'" 

^In  1727,"  adds  Dr.  S.  "a  very  large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry  ;  there  were, 
however,  some  schoolmasters  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach  ;  and  as  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they  brought  also  many  devotional  books, 
and  often  read  Arndt's  *True  Christianity,'  and  other  similar  works  for  mutual 
edification.  For  twelve  years  from  1730,  the  Swedish  ministers  kindly  labored 
among  the  Germans  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  admitted."* 

The  German  Lutheran  emigrants,  were  however,  not  confined,  in  selecting 
their  places  of  settlement,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  scattered  into  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  great  Western  Valley.  In  1733,  a  colony  from  Saltzburff 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  These  fled  from  Jesuitical  persecution,  and 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  wilderness.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  British  benevolence  they  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  were  blessed,  on  their 
arrival,  with  two  able  and  devoted  pastors  and  teachers — Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  labors' of  the  latter  but  twelve 
years,  the  former  was  continued  to  them  nearly  thirty.  From  gratitude  to  God 
for  their  preservation  and  success  on  their  journey,  they  named  their  settlement 
<«£benezer."  ''In  1738,  these  colonists  erected  an  orphan  house  at  their  set- 
tlement, to  which  work  of  benevolence  important  aid  was  contributed  by  that 
distinguished  man  of  God,  George  Whitfield,  who  also  furnished  the  bell  for 
one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them.  The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States." f 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lutherans,  who  fled  from  Romish 
oppression  to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  England,  and  settled  also  in  Georgia; 
but  their  history  is  unknown.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburg 
colony,  a  similar  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by  emigrants  from 
the  Middle  States,  whose  descendants  still  constitute  the  Lutheran  churches 
both  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1735  an  additional  Lutheran  settlement 
was  formed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  now  supposed  to  be  the  church 
in  Madison  county.  Respecting  this  settlement  it  is  remarked,  ''Their  pastor 
visited  Germany  for  aid,  and  together  with  several  assistants  obtained  £3,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  and  slaves  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  and  the  balance 
was  expended  for  a  library  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of  the  town.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven."  J 

There  was  also  a  small  band  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1739,  located  in 
Waldoborough,  Me.,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  them  by  Gen.  Waldo ;  and  in 
about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  they  were  increased  by  an  accession  of  J, 500 
more.  But  that  settlement  was  diminished  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  validity  of  their  title  lo  the  land.  They  have  always,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  faithful  and  devoted  pastors. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  deficiency  of  ministerial  labor  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  1742,  by 
the  friendly  labors  of  the  Swedish  pastors.  In  that  year,  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenburg,  who  has  been  designated  as  "  the  patriarch  of  American  Luther- 
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anism,"  arrived  in  this  country,  lindingf  in  Geor^^a,  and  thence  proceeHog  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  be  entered  upon  his  arduous  ind  self-sacrificiag  lalKin. 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  wv 
called.  "  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  be  spoke  Engliali, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  viraa  still  more  im> 
portant,  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  larfe 
portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit.  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  *  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.*''*  Cotemporary  widi 
Edwards,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holding  Ibith 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

E remote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  "  He  preached  in  season  and  oot  of 
season,  in  ohurches,  in  dwellings,  in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air.**  Throogk 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
ffentiles,  till  he  was  summoned  by  death  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  in  hs 
perils  and  his  toils.  But  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  their  first  Synod,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eleven.  And 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  planting^  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  but  about  ybriy  congregations,  and  about 
60,000  of  theirpeople.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  difficul- 
ties which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  ih  suhdoing 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  the  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travellin|ry  die 
&c..  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen  ;  which 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himself. 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  bis  two  adult  daughters,  had  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.  When  the  Indian 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.  On  one  occasion,  bis  two  daughters  accom- 
panied him  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  his  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  ftther 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funeral  hymn,  *'  Who  knows  how  near  my  end 
may  be,'*  &c. ;  afler  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning-  in 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.  As 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.  Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent  When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  him  he  spddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  *'  Lord  Jesus !  living  and  dying 
I  am  thine.''  At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  pursuit 
Hastening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  families, 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  falling 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.  Escaping  unnoticed,  he  hurried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  found 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  soon  returned  armed,  with  seve- 
ral men ;  but  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of 'bis  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  consumed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    **  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  "  was  yet  able 

*  JUtroipoct,  p.  10. 
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to  state  all  the  oircnmstances  of  the  dreadful  scene."  Afterwards,  she  reqaest* 
ed  her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour:  then  yielded  op  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  ''If 
aiiT  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 
^  The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as-  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
Ibllowed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
''Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wholly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  had  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  after  Muhlenburg*s  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
sdtemoon."* 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  unUl  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  '*the 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
^rant  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  causes,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augmented."  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  eflects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
^ants  in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
country  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
**  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  in 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  ''  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
charch  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confidence  and  co-operation."  X  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  imorovement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
countered in  the  enterprise  to  institule  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  tlie  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  **  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
evil  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestructible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lntheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptural  formula 
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of  government  and  discipline ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  higher  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  esttblisked 
in  1825,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  wss  (eeble, 
bat  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  hss  become  a  foantain  of  lich 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  fosi 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dweUingiof 
its  professors,  slso  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fren  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  1 14  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  froai  Pittsborrt, 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmacker,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Cbiir- 
man  of  the  Faculty ;  Re?.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Exegetiis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  langrngQ 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  worki 
of  almost  every  age,  language  and  size.* 

**  Pennsylvania  College  '*  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  "to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  **  It  being  found  that  some  of  ihe 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  elaasi- 
cal  atM^inm^nts,  the  Board  resolved,  May  16,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1^7,  the  school  west 
into  operation."  f  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  io 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  iti 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  tlattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  "  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  t 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  1832,  ander  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1634^ 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  taton 
in  the  preparatory  department  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  which 
annual  accessions  are  made ;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  inereis- 
ed,  and  by  the  report  of  1840--41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Schmucker 
remarks,  *<In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  mjr 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named,  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  Rev.  John  Herbst  and 
my  father.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Lotheru 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jest 
and  Konigsbnrg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  Umong  the  first  testimonials  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
courage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  "  sacramental  host"  As  it  was,  '*  in  addition  to  their  pastonl 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutions*'' 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  "  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  Unifersity 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  anv  coa- 
nected  with  the  institution."!    In  the  same  year   '*  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 

*  See  Lutheran  Almanack,  1842.  t  Ibid.  X  B«troepoot,  p.  1& 
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Schmidt,  tbeo  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  con  tinned,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
lo  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  effbrts.*^*  "In  1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
C^titnde  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  tlie  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
industry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
BpiBcial  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution.  Dr. 
Jdohlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President.  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eighty 
poor  children  were  receiving  jgratuitous  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  due  by 
the  church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
at  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  afler, 
bowever,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  witliout  any  obli- 
^a€ioB  legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
insCmmentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation; 
showing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

lo  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Getty sburgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Synod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
auid  Sonth  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flourishing, 
though  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  '*  £mmau8 
Institate,*'  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
■eientific  department. 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz:  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel;  1,371  congregations;  140,300  communicants;  18,000 
seattered  members  (estimated);  1  General  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Under  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools ; 
1  Orphan-house ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Book  Establishment } 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definitenesa 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1,  1842,  (seven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120;  of  whom 
35  are  now  in  different  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega^ 
tions;  10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

**  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  piely,  natural 
iaknt^  and  indigence.^ 

e0V£RIfMC2fT  A5D  DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efibrts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotisp,  could 

*  R«tfwpvet|  |k  93.  t  !!>•  p«  !& 
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not  change  the  political  conatittttions  by  which  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
joined  together  for  mutual  accommodatioo.  Like  all  the  other  eatabliahed 
charchee  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented  from  adopting  her 
scriptural  and  independent  systeni  of  discipline.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their  systems  of  eede- 
sisstical  government  are  very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section  letsinisg 
strictly  the  principle  of  ministerial  parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  State 
control.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  that  impediment  no  longer  obstroded 
their  seal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline.  **  They 
St  once  sdopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lutheran  divines  generally  hare 
slways  regarded  as  the  primitive  one,  viz :  the  parity  of  ministers,  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free,  voluntary  conveotion  of 
Synods."  Such  wss  the  character  of  the  first  Synod  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1748,  six  yesrs  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenburg.  It  was  composed  of  a  das 
proportion  of  lay  delegates,  who  took  an  equal  part  with  the  clergy  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of  ministers. 
An  instsnce  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occssion  of  the  settle- 
oent  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  "  After  his  examination  by  Measrs.  Mnhlen- 
berff,  Bmnnboltz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwick,  we  are  told,  the  elders  and  deaoons 
of  Uie  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign 
his  vocation." 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  virtually  the  Congrega- 
tional mode ;  calling  on  the  members  to  vote  in  the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent 
offender,  after  a  public  acknowledgment  or  confession.    And  the  roost  rigid 
and  scriptural  course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
ohorch.    Public  excommunication  was  administered  to  the  immoral,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  precautions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intrusion  within 
its  hallowed  prectncU.    ^  In  1772,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  the  practice  of  requiring 
all  who  desired  to  commune,  to  communicate  their  names  to  him  beforehand. 
The  register  of  names  was  read  before  the  congregation,  and  thoae  of  immoral 
members  publicly  erased."    In  the  Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelplua,  as  early  as  1663,  power  wss  given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all 
immoral  members  from  the  sacramental  table.    With  the  advance  of  her  other 
interests,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  continued  to  foster  and  defend 
this  vital  part  of  her  sys|eaL    In  describing  its  present  state.  Prof.  Schmocker 
says,  **  The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church  is  essentially 
like  that  of  oor  Presbyterian  brethren.    Our  Synods  also,  in  structure  and 
powers,  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries,  having  fewer  formalities  in  their 
proceedings,  and  frequently  couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations.    Our  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling  the 
Consociations  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.    In  addition 
to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  our  system  of  government, 
we  have  special  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted 
meetings.    These  are  subdivisions  of  Synods,  containing  ordinarily  from  five 
to  ten  ministers  each,  who  are  annually  to  hold  several  protracted  meetings 
within  the  bounds  of  their  district.    The  chief  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  prsctical  preaching. 
This  feature  mainly  resembles  the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous  ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  sslvstion 
of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity  they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
bis  spiritual  kingdom.    Yet  all  these  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the 
Scriptures  enjoin, '  decently  and  in  order.'    This  system  of  government  is  not 
yet  adopted  by  all  our  Synods ;  yet  its  general  features,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
admixture  of  Congregationalism,  substantially  pervade  those  Synods  also  which 
have  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod." 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  all  Protestants  were  called  La- 
therans  by  thci  Papists,  in  contempt  and  derision ;  but  sabseqaently  they  adapted 
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and  gloried  in  the  title,  becaase  Luther  was  the  great  Ic^ader  in  that  work. 
Afterwards,  as  other  reformers  arose,  their  followers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distinction  fcom  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther.    This  name  was  first 
adopted  in  France  as  early  as  152 L    The  distinction  however  was  afterwards 
connected  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ's 
material  body  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  on  some  minor  points;  those  who 
adopted  Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all  other  Protestants, 
**the  Reformed."    There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different 
irriters  respecting  Lather's  doctrinal  views,  some  maintaining  that  he  lived  and 
died  firm  in  the  Aogustinian  or  Calvinistic  faith,  (excepting  on  the  Eucharist,)* 
others  affirming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  set  forth  by  tne 
Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wore  always  unadjusted  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  that  long  before  he  died  he  preached  the  sentiments  on  these  points 
which  his  successor  Melancthon  and  his  followers  since  have  held.    All  agree, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning,  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and  other 
kindred  doctrines  were  fully  Augustinian.    There  has  also  been  a  difference 
of  representation  with  regard  to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist ;  some  contending  that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols  on  that  subject,  viz :  **  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually 
present  under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the 
communicants,"    (Augsburg    Confession,  German,  Art  10,)  means    the  real 
presence,  or  consubstantiation.    Others,  and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
same  subject  by  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  English  reformers,  whose 
meaning  nevertheless  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  spirUuai  presence  only  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  meaning  also  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.    But  whatever 
was  the  precise  meaning  of  £ose  who  formed  tlie  *  Symbols '  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  not  denied  that  **  she  did  entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  different 
from  the  other  churches,"  and  at  least  spoke  unintelligibly  when  she  taught  the 
epiritoal  presence  of  a  material  body.    And  on  this  point,  among  others,  our 
American  Lutheran  brethren  profess  to  have  made  improvement  corresponding 
with  their  American  character  generally.    It  should  therefore  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church  no  longer  requires  of  her  mai^ 
hers  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eueharisl.^ 
Indeed,  leniency  in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one  of  her  present  general 
features.    She  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
to  which  the  Reformers  injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  all  reli- 
gions discussion.    On  this  point,  Prof.  Schmucker,  our  guide  in  this  synopsis, 
has  the  following  remarks : 

**  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  minutia  of  any  human  creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct  in  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  one  hand 
we  regard  it  as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  injunction  *  not  to 
receive  any  who  come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an  examination  of  ap> 
plicants  for  admission  among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  examination  is 
Tirtually  a  requisition  of  their  creed,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  our  own. 
Now  whether  the  articles  to  which  we  reqnire  their  assent  be  few  or  many,  be 
written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  and  obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination.  A  written  creed  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  history  informs  nt 
that  for  several  handred  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  other  creed 
was  nsed  in  the  whole  church  than  that  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  because 
admitted-  by  all  to  contain  the  principal  doctrines  taug^it  by  the  apostles.  This 
creed  embodied  only  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so  called 
orthodox  denominations  of  the  present  day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
assent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  centories  after  the  apostolic  age,  secure 
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amounts  to  2,600,000,  with  500  ministers."    » The  entire  Lutheran  popalatioa 
in  the  world  is  estimated  by  accurate  authors  at  from  25  to  »iOfiO0,OOO'^* 

The  history  of  Lnthernnism  in  this  country  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  oor 
New  England  colonies;  commencing'  only  six  years  subsequently  to  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  five  years  afler  the  Dutch  had 
planted  themselves  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first 
Lutheran  emigrants  came  from  Holland  to  that  city  in  troublous  times,  soon 
afler  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  acts  of  which,  enforced 
by  the  government,  they  considered  very  intolerant ;  and  during  the  dreadful 
wars  which  for  thirty  years  threatened  the  extermination  of  Protestantism  from 
the  continent.  New  Amsterdam  being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Holland, 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  being  that  of  the  colony,  the  Lutherans  were 
sot  publicly  tolerated ;  and  conducted  their  religious  ilfiiiirs  privately  among 
themselves.  But  when  the  territory  about  thirty  years  afler  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  they  obtained,  and  ever  aflerwards  continued  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping  publicly  without  molestation,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  At  that  time  also  they  had  so  much 
increased  in  numbers,  as  to  send  to  Germany  for  a  pastor.  Their  first  minister, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  arrived  early  in  the  year  ]6(i9.  Two  years  afler  bis 
arrival  they  erected  their  first  church,  (a  log  building,)  in  which  they  worshipped 
nearly  half  a  century ;  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
substantial  stone  edifice.  Their  pastor  labored  amorfg  them  eight  years,  when 
he  lefl  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  of  Stvedish  Lutherans  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  called  Wicaco.  Here  be 
continued  fourteen  years,  or  until  1G92,  when  death  closed  his  labors  and  sum- 
moned  him  to  his  reward.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  ministerial  life  he 
was  entirely  deprived  of  sight.  His  successors  in  his  former  charge  were  Rev. 
lllessrs.  Fulkner,  fierkenmayer.  Knoll,  Rochemdahler,  Wolf,  and  Hartwick. 

The  settlement  of  Swedish  Lutherans  near  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr. 
Fabricius  removed,  and  which  was  next  in  order,  was  planted  about  ten  years 
later  than  that  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  commenced  in  1C36.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  under  his  special  auspices  it  was  contemplated  to 
establish  this  colony.  But  he  and  his  country  became  involved  in  the  war  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  till  four  years  afler  that  noble 
and  magnanimous  young  monarch  had  won  Sweden^s  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
his  life,  and  his  royal  successor  Christina  was  on  the  throne,  that  it  was  under- 
taken  and  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  her  prime  minister  Oxenstiern. 
The  churches  composing  this  colony  were  but  three  or  four  in  number ;  and 
though  they  flourished  for  a  considerable  period,  and  were  on  terms  of  fraternal 
intercourse  and  co-operation  with  their  German  Lutheran  brethren,  yet  their 
peculiar  circumstances  tended  to  their  ultimate  decline  and  amalgamation  with 
other  denominations.  Deprived  of  any  increase  from  Swedish  immigration,  their 
numbers  gradually  diminished  ;  and  their  descendants  necessarily  mingling  with 
the  American  and  German  population  around  them,  soon  lost  their  native  lan- 
guage ;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  at  an  early  day  to  have  their 
public  religious  services  performed  in  English ;  and  being  dependent  for  this  on 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  they  were  finally  merged  in  that  denomination.  Tbey 
still  retain  by  their  charter,  however,  the  title  Stoedisk  Lutheran, 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  this  country  is  that  composed  of  immigrants  from  Germany.  The  German 
emigration  to  Pennsylvania  commenced  with  the  grant  of  that  province  to 
William  Penn  in  1680.  But  it  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  aflerwards,  that 
the  full  tide  of  German  emigration  began  to  appear. 

"In  1710,"  says  Dr.  Sch mucker,  *^ about  3,000  Germans,  chiefly  Lutheran, 
oppressed  by  Romish  intolerance,  who  had  gone  from  the  Palatinate  to  England 
the  preceding  year,  were  sent  by  Queen  Ann  to  New  York.  In  1713,  one 
hundred  and  fifly  families  settled  in  Schoharie,  (about  40  miles  west  from 
Albany ;)  and  in  1717,  we  find  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 

*  Schnocker^i  Portraitnra  of  Lotberaoiain,  pp.  33, 35b 
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gorernor  of  the  province  felt  it  hie  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
council  to  the  fact  'that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers 
to  our  language  and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into  the  province.' 
The  council  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the  emigrants 
he  brought  over,  and  that  they  should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within  one 
month,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government.'" 

"In  1727,"  adds  Dr.  S.  "a  very  large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry ;  there  were, 
however,  some  schoolmasters  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach  ;  and  as  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they  brought  also  many  devotional  books, 
and  often  read  Arndt's  'True  Christianity,'  and  other  similar  works  for  mutual 
edification.  For  twelve  years  from  1730,  the  Swedish  ministers  kindly  labored 
among  the  Germans  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  admitted."* 

The  German  Lutheran  emigrants,  were  however,  not  confined,  in  selecting 
their  places  of  settlement,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  scattered  into  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  great  Western  Valley.  In  1733,  a  colony  from  Saltzburff 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  These  fled  from  Jesuitical  persecution,  and 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  wilderness.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  British  benevolence  they  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  were  blessed,  on  their 
arrival,  with  two  able  and  devoted  pastors  and  teachers — Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  labors* of  the  latter  but  twelve 
years,  the  former  was  continued  to  them  nearly  thirty.  From  gratitude  to  God 
for  their  preservation  and  success  on  their  journey,  they  named  their  settlement 
**  Ebenezer."  '*  In  1738,  these  colonists  erected  an  orphan  house  at  their  set- 
tlement, to  which  work  of  benevolence  important  aid  was  contributed  by  that 
distinguished  man  of  God,  George  Whitfield,  who  also  furnished  the  bell  for 
one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them.  The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States."  f 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lutherans,  who  fled  from  Romish 
oppression  to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  England,  and  settled  also  in  Georgia; 
but  their  history  is  unknown.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburg 
colony,  a  similar  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by  emigrants -from 
the  Middle  States,  whose  descendants  still  constitute  the  Lutheran  churches 
both  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1735  an  additional  Lutheran  settlement 
was  formed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  now  supposed  to  be  the  church 
in  Madison  county.  Respecting  this  settlement  it  is  remarked,  *' Their  pastor 
visited  Germany  for  aid,  and  together  with  several  assistants  obtained  £^3,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  and  slaves  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their  minister^  and  the  balance 
was  expended  for  a  library  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of  the  town.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven."  $ 

Tiiere  was  also  a  small  band  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1739,  located  in 
Waldoborongh,  Me.,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  them  by  Gen.  Waldo ;  and  in 
about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  they  were  increased  by  an  accession  of  J, 500 
more.  But  that  settlement  was  diminished  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  validity  of  their  title  lo  the  land.  They  have  always,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  faithful  and  devoted  pastors. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  deficiency  of  ministerial  labor  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  1742,  by 
the  friendly  labors  of  the  Swedish  pastors.  In  that  year,  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Mahlenburg,  who  has  been  designated  as  ^  the  patriarch  of  American  Luther- 
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anism,**  arrived  in  this  couDtrj,  landing  in  Geor^^a,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  self-aacnficing  lalrorL 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  wm 
called.  '*  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  English, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  was  still  more  im* 
portant,  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  his  hesvenly  spirit.  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of '  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'"*  Cotemporarj  with 
Edwards,  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holdiog  forth 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

g remote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  **  He  preached  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  churches,  in  dwellings,  in  barns,  and  in  the  open  air.*'  Through 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles,  till  he  was  summoned  by  death  to  bis  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  in  his 
perils  and  his  toils.  But  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  their  first  Synod,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eUven,  And 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  planting  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  baihhout  forty  congregations,  and  about 
60,000  of  their  people.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  difficul- 
ties which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  in  subduing 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  the  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travelling,  6lc, 
&c..  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen  ;  which 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himself. 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  bis  two  adult  dauirhters,  bad  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.  When  the  Indian 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.  On  one  occasion,  his  two  daughters  accom- 
panied him  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  his  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  father 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funeral  hymn,  *' Who  knows  how  near  roy  end 
may  be,"  &c. ;  afler  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning'  in 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.  As 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.  Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent  When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  him  he  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  *<  Lord  Jesus !  living  and  dying 
I  am  thine."    At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  which 

gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  pursuit, 
[astening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  families, 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  falling 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.  Escaping  unnoticed,  he  hurried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  found 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Indians. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  soon  returned  armed,  with  seve- 
ral men ;  but  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of 'bis  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  consumed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    ^  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  *'  was  yet  able 

*  AttnMpMt,  p.  10. 
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to  sUte  all  the  oircumstsoces  of  the  dreadfal  scene.**  Aflenrsrdt,  she  request- 
ed her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour :  then  yielded  up  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  ^  If 
any  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live." 

The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
^  Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  wu  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wholly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  bad  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  after  Muhlenburg's  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
afternoon."* 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  **the 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  causes,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augmented/*  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  efiects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
grants in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
country  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
'*  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  in 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  **  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
charch  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confidence  and  co-operation."  X  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  imorovement,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
coantered  in  the  enterprise  to  institule  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  resalt  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
plished, however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  *'  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
evil  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous ;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  <  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  b^  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestrnctible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  firuit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lutheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptnral  formula 
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of  government  and  discipline ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  higher  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo* 
logical  Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  1825,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  was  feeble, 
bat  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountata  of  rich 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  four 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dwellings  of 
its  professors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  freen  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  114  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  from  Pittsborgb, 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D^ 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  Horoiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Exegesis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  langsage 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  works 
of  almost  every  age,  language  and  size.* 

**  Pennsylvania  College  "  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  "to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  "  It  being  found  that  some  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  elmssi- 
cal  at.tainm^nts,  the  Board  resolved.  May  16,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1827,  the  school  went 
into  operation."  f  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  its 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  flattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  "  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  1832,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834^ 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  presi^ 
dent,  four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  tators 
in  the  preparatory  department  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  which 
annual  accessions  are  made ;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  inereas- 
ed,  and  by  the  report  of  1840 — 41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Schmocker 
remarks,  **In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  my 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named,  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaefler,  Rev.  John  Herbst  and 
my  father.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Konigsburg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  lunong  the  first  testimonials  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
courage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  '*  sacramental  host"  As  it  was,  "  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutions." 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  ^  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  institution."!    In  the  same  year  **  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
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Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  con  tinned,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efforts."*  *'In  1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
pratitnde  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
industry  and  excellence  as  citi2en8,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
special  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution,  Dr. 
Jiohlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eight/ 
poor  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  witli  the  early 
history  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  doe  by 
the  church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
91  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  afler, 
however,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  without  any  obli- 
gatioB  legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
instrumentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  facty 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation ; 
showing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Gettysborgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Synod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County^  N.  Y.,  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flourishing^ 
though  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  ^  fimmaus 
Institute,"  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
scientific  department 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz :  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  1,371  congregations ;  146,300  communicants ;  18,000 
scattered  members  (estimated);  1  General  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Under  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools ; 
1  Orphan>house ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Book  Establishment.  J 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definiteness 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1,  1842,  (seven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120;  of  whom 
35  are  now  in  difierent  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  16  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega- 
tions; 10  discontinued  as  incompetent;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

'*  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  pUiy^  tuUural 
iaUnty  and  indigence.^ 

eOVEBNMEZIT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efforts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despoUsp,  could 

•  BatrMpaet.  p.  23.  t  lb.  p.  16. 
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not  change  the  political  conaUtotiona  by  which  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
joined  together  for  mutual  accommodation.  Like  all  the  other  established 
chnrchea  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented  from  adopting  her 
•eriptural  and  independent  ayatem  of  discipline.  The  consequence  baa  been, 
that  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  provincea  of  Europe,  their  ayatems  of  ecde- 
aiaatical  government  are  very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section  retaining 
strictly  the  principle  of  ministerial  parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  State 
eontrol.  On  their  arrival  in  tbia  country,  that  impediment  no  longer  obstructed 
their  seal  for  improvement  in  eccleaiastical  government  and  discipline.  '^They 
at  once  adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lutheran  divines  generally  have 
always  regarded  as  the  primitive  one,  viz :  the  parity  of  ministers,  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free,  voluntary  convention  of 
Synods."  Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  Synod  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1748,  six  yeara  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenborg.  It  waa  composed  of  a  dne 
proportion  of  lay  delegates,  who  took  an  equal  part  with  the  clergy  in  the 
tranaaction  of  business.  The  laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of  ministers. 
An  inatance  illnatrative  of  this  occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  ^  After  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Muhlen* 
berff,  Bninnholtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwick,  we  are  told,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  Uie  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  aign 
his  vocation." 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  virtually  the  Congrega- 
tional mode ;  calling  on  the  membera  to  vote  in  the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent 
offender,  after  a  public  acknowledgment  or  cpnfeasion.  And  the  moat  rigid 
and  scriptural  course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
oharch.  Public  excommunication  was  administered  to  the  immoral,  and  the 
moat  scrupulous  precautions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intrusion  within 
its  hallowed  precincts.  <<  In  1773,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  the  practice  of  requiring 
all  who  desired  to  commune,  to  communicate  their  names  to  him  beforehand. 
The  regiater  of  names  was  read  before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  immoral 
members  publicly  erased."  In  the  Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  power  was  given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all 
immoral  members  from  the  sacramental  table.  With  the  advance  of  her  other 
intereats,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  continued  to  foster  and  defend 
this  vital  part  of  her  syafeoL  In  describing  its  present  state.  Prof.  Schmucker 
says,  **  The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church  is  essentially 
like  that  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  Synods  also,  in  structure  and 
powers,  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries,  having  fewer  formalities  in  their 
proceedings,  and  frequently  couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations. Our  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling  the 
Consociations  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.  In  addition 
to  theae  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  our  system  of  government, 
we  have  special  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted 
meetings.  Theae  are  subdivisions  of  Synods,  containing  ordinarily  from  five 
to  ten  ministers  each,  who  are  annually  to  hold  aeveral  protracted  meetings 
within  the  bounds  of  their  district.  The  chief  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  practical  preaching. 
This  feature  mainly  resembles  the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous  ministera  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity  they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
bis  spiritual  kingdom.  Yet  all  theae  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the 
Scriptures  enjoin, '  decently  and  in  order.'  This  system  of  government  is  not 
yet  adopted  by  all  our  Synods ;  yet  its  general  features,  with  perhapa  a  greater 
admixture  of  Congre^tionalism,  substantially  pervade  those  Synods  also  which 
have  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod." 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  eommencement  of  the  Reformation,  all  Protestants  were  called  Lu- 
thertna  by  tha  PapiatSi  in  contempt  and  derision ,  but  aubseqaentljr  they  adi^d 
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and  gloried  in  the  title,  becaase  Luther  was  the  great  le^ader  in  that  ivorlr. 
Afterwards,  as  other  reformers  arose,  their  followers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distinction  firom  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther.    This  name  was  first 
adopted  in  France  as  early  as  1521.    The  distinction  however  was  afterwards 
connected  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ's 
material  body  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  on  some  minor  points ;  those  who 
adopted  Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all  other  Protestants, 
'^the  Reformed."    There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different 
writers  respecting  Lather's  doctrinal  views,  some  maintaining  that  he  lived  and 
died  firm  in  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  faith,  (excepting  on  the  Eucharist,)* 
others  affirming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wore  always  unadjusted  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  that  long  before  he  died  he  preached  the  sentiments  on  these  points 
which  his  successor  Melancthon  and  his  followers  since-  have  held.    All  agree, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning,  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and  other 
kindred  doctrines  were  fully  Augustinian.    There  has  also  been  a  difierence 
of  representation  with  regard  to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist ;  some  contending  that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols  on  that  subject,  viz :  "  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually 
present  under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the 
communicants,"    (Augsburg    Confession,  German,  Art  10,)  means    the  real 
presence,  or  consubstantiation.    Others,  and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
same  subject  by  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  English  reformers,  whose 
meaning  nevertheless  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  ^nrUuai  presence  only  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  meaning  also  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.    But  whatever 
was  the  precise  meaning  of  those  who  formed  the  *  Symbols '  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  not  denied  that  ^  she  did  entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  different 
from  the  other  churches,"  and  at  least  spoke  unintelligibly  when  she  taught  the 
spiritoal  presence  of  a  material  body.    And  on  this  point,  among  others,  oar 
American  Lutheran  brethren  profess  to  have  made  improvement  corresponding 
with  their  American  character  generally.    It  should  therefore  bo  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church  no  longer  requirea  of  htr  memF* 
hers  as$ent  to  ike  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  ike  Saviour  in  the  Eueharisl.^ 
Indeed,  leniency  in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one  of  her  present  general 
features.    She  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
to  which  the  Reformers  injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  all  reli* 
gious  discussion.    On  this  point.  Prof.  Schmucker,  our  guide  in  this  synopsis, 
has  the  following  remarks : 

*^  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  minuti^  of  any  human  creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct  in  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  one  hand 
we  regard  it  as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  injunction  *  not  to 
receive  any  who  come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an  examination  of  ap> 
plicants  for  admission  among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  examination  is 
virtually  a  requisition  of  their  creed,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  our  own. 
Now  whether  the  articles  to  which  we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many,  be 
written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  and  obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination.  A  written  creed  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  history  informs  us 
that  for  several  hondred  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  other  creed 
was  used  in  the  whole  church  than  that  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  because 
admitted  by  all  to  contain  the  principal  doctrines  taugnt  by  the  aposties.  This 
creed  embodied  only  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so  called 
orthodox  denominations  of  the  present  day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
assent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  secure 
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admission  to  any  aixd  every  part  of  the  universal  church  on  earth.**  ^The  duty 
of  all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to  be  to  return  to  the  use  of  shorter 
doctrinal  creeds  as  tests  of  ecelesiastical,  ministerial  and  sacramental  com- 
munion. This  noble  course  the  Lutheran  Church  has  already  Virtually  taken, 
by  requiring  assent  only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Angsburg'fa  Con- 
fession, together  with  an  approval  of  our  principles  of  government  and  wor- 
ship." • 

This  extract  may  serve  to  show  the  polity  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  this 
point  As  our  object  is  simply  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  American 
Lutheranism  from  their  own  standard  authorities,  we  have  no  space  for  comments 
on  any  part  of  the  system.  In  other  circumBtances  we  should  be  disposed  to 
drop  at  least  a  fraternal  caution  on  this  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
where  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  voice  of  experience  from  both  sides 
testifies,  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  long  creeds  and  short  ones ;  and 
where  the  adoption  of  a  creed  *'  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  has  been  proven, 
if  we  mistake  not,  even  in  some  portions  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
to  be  equally  ineffectual  as  a  preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  faith,  or  as  a 
preventive  of  error. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  because  the  Lutheran  church 
has  adopted  the  leading  principle  already  stated,  she  has  no  regard  to  those 
other  formularies  of  doctrine  which  her  founders  prepared,  and  maintained  as  of 
tital  importance  in  their  day.  "  There  are  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Moshiem,  f  **  cer- 
tain  formularies  adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain  the  principal  points  of 
iU  doctrine,  ranged,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  perspicuity,  in  their  natural 
order.  But  these  books  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they  are  designed  to  convey." 
''The  principal  books"  says  Prof.  Schmucker,  ''here  referred  to  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Bible,  were  of  two  classes  ;  first,  the  confessions  of  the  primitive  cen- 
turies, the  so  called  Apostle's  creed,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  Athanaaian 
confession,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  established  her  identity  with  the 
church' of  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  ages;  and  secondly,  the  Augsburgh 
confession ;  the  Apology  or  Defence  of  this  confession;  the  Smalcald  Articles 
by  Luther,  and  also  his  Catechisms."! 
.  The  following  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  these  standard  works,  (chiefly  from  the  Augsburgh  Confession,)  and  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  Lutherans  in  this  country. 

1.  ^  That  there  is  one  divine  essence  which  is  called,  and  is  God,  eternal, 
incorporeal,  indivisible,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  yet  that 
there  are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same  essence  and  power,  and  are  co- 
eternal,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

2.  ^  That  the  Word,  that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine, 
inseparably  united  into  one  person,  constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and 
man." 

3.  ''Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  naturally  engendered,  are  bom 
with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  confidence  towards 
him,  but  with  sinful  propensities." 

4.  "The  Son  of  God  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried,  that 
he  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  sin, 
but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men.  He  also  sanctifies  those  who  believe  in 
him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles, 
quickens,  and  defends  them  against  the  devil  and  the  power  of  sin." 

5.  ^  That  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits, 
or  works;  but  that  they  are  justified  gratuitously  for  Christ's  sake  through 
ikith." 

6.  ^  That  this  faith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform  those  good  works  which  God  has  commanded,  because  he  has  enjoined 
them,  and  not  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  justification  before  him." 

*  Portnutiire,  pp.  55, 56.  f  Ecel.  Hitt.,  toI.  uL  p.  908.  t  Portntitnit,  p.  90. 
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7.  <*  In  order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith  the  ministerial  office  has  been 
instituted,  whose  members  are  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  administer  the  saera- 
inents,  (viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who 
in  his  own  time  and  place,  produces  faith  in  those  who  hear  the  gospel  message^ 
viz.  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  us,  justifies 
those  who  believe  in  Christ." 

8.  "  That  at  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment ;  that  he 
ivill  raise  all  the  dead ;  that  he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal  life  and 
endless  joys,  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to  be  punished  without 
end." 

FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran  church  in  Europe  employs  liiurgieSf 
**  differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing  in  essentials,"  similar  to  those  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  except  in  extension,  being  not  more  than  one 
third  aslong.  In  this  country,  a  short  uniform  liturgy  has  been  adopted,  the 
use  of  which  however  is  lefl  to  the  option  and  discretion  of  each  minister,  as 
^  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  edification." 

Thejesiicals  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  Whit- 
sunday are  retained  and  observed  in  the  Lutheran  church  as  commemorative  of 
the  **  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  events  which  they  severally  represent* 

She  also  maintains  the  institution  of  infant  church  membership  and  baptisnii 
and  in  connection  with  it,  tlie  rite  of  confirmation.  And,  as  from  the  beginning, 
so  now,  she  extends  her  parental  care  and  vigilance  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  baptized  children.  "  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  every  minister 
occasionally  to  convene  the  children  of  each  congregation  for  instruction  in  the 
catechism.  Annually,  also,  and  if  necessary  oflener,  the  minister  holds  a  series 
of  meetings  with  those  who  are  spplicants  for  admission  to  sacramenkd  com- 
mmnUmf  or,  as  in  reference  to  the  infant  baptism  of  the  applicant,  it  is  called 
canfirmaiion^  and  for  all  who  feel  a  concern  for  their  salvation."  ^  Every  suc- 
ceeding meeting  is  occupied  in  conversational  lectures  on  experimental  religion, 
and  in  examination  of  the  catechumen  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Luther's  catechism."  *'At  the  close  of 
these  meetings,  which  are  continued  through  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  once  or 
twice  each  week,  and  in  the  last,  if  convenient,  daily,  the  church  council  are  con- 
vened to  examine  the  catechumens  on  their  qualifications  for  sacramental  coo^ 
munion."  '*  Although  in  the  hands  of  an  unconverted  minister,  this  duty,  like 
all  others,  will  be  mere  formality,  and  attended  with  little  profit,  yet  we  have 
never  met,  nor  do  we  expect  to  meet,  a  pious  minister,  who  faithfully  practised 
this  system,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  most  blessed  and  successful  method  of 
bringing  souls  to  Christ."  * 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  reformers  should  be  slow  to  abolish  every 
vestige  and  form  of  Romanism  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  zealously 
attached.  Luther,  afler  he  had  begun  to  see  the  extent  of  its  corruptions,  and 
to  expose  them,  did  not  at  once  tear  himself  away  from  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  but  suffered  long  and  much  before  he  renounced  the  Jjuris- 
diction  of  the  Pontiff.  His  immediate  followers  also  retained  in  form,  and  for 
several  years,  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions,  as  exorcism  in  bapstim,  the 
wafer  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  private  confession.  These  however,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  expurgated  even  in  form,  from  the  Lutheran 
church.  The  last  mentioned,  {private  confession^)  it  ought  to  be  observed,  as  re- 
tained by  the  Lutherans,  had  no  affinity  to  the  vile  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  confessional,  viz.  that  to  the  priest  as  to  God's  vicegerent,  all  the 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  actions,  must  be  detailed,  in  order  to 
pardon ;  and  that  the  priest  has  power  to  dispense  such  pardon.  But  the  re- 
formers had  established  what  they  deemed  a  necessary  custom  preparatory  lo 
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GommiinioB,  that  of  a  pri? ate  intenriew  between  the  peator  and  each  eonminiH 
eant,  in  which  the  latter  gave  an  account  of  hia  religioua  expenence,  triali, 
hopes,  6lc^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  counsel  and  instmction  as  bis  pe- 
coiiar  state  of  mind  and  heart  might  require.  This  practice  they  injodicioasly 
denominated  con/essum.  **  But  even  this  custom  has  been  almost  entirely  abtn- 
doned,  and  the  preparation  for  communion  consists  in  a  public  preparatory  dis- 
conrse,  public  and  united  confession  of  sins,  and  rehearsal  of  the  promises  of 
divine  merey ;  similar  to  the  preparatory  exercises  of  other  cbnrches ;  except, 
that,  as  in  the  Episcopal  church,  they  are  conducted  according  to  a  form.** 

Respecting  the  order  of  the  church.  Dr.  Mosbeim  says,  ^  The  government  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  seems  equally  removed  from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we  except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  which  retain  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  preceded 
the  Reformation,  purged  indeed  from  the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered 
it  so  odious."  Dr.  Maclaine  (the  translator)  adds,  "  The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is 
primate  of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans  ;**  and  bis 
**  revenues  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £400  yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops 
are  proportionably  small."* 

Yet  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the  Lutheran  is  the  established  church, 
and  where  she  retains  nominal  bishops,  she  discards,  as  she  ever  baa  done,  the 
** divine  riffht"  of  ministerial  imparity  as  anti-scriptural;  holding,  with  her 
great  founder,  and  with  all  her  standard  writers,  that  in  the  primitive  church 
the  terms  btshop  and  presbyter  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  office. 
Hence  Luther  himself,  though  merely  a  presbyter,  was  in  the  habit  of  ordaining 
ministers,  and  took  a  part  in  that  ceremony,  without  the  assistance  of  a  prelate, 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  his  deatb.f  But  the  reformers  deemed  it  expedient, 
as  promotive  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  churches,  to  introduce  some  diversity 
and  subordination  among  their  clergy  in  rank  and  duty,  under  the  titles  superin- 
iendente  and  pernors,  and  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  bishops.  ^In  the  United 
States,"  says  Professor  Scbmucker,  "entire  parity  is  maintained,  and  even  the 
nominal  office  of  Senior  Ministerii  is  retained  by  only  one  out  of  all  our  Synods." 
^Although  our  ministers  are  strenuous  advocates  of  parity,  they  pretty  extensively 
favor  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  use  of  the  word  bishop  in  its  scriptural  sense,  as 
applicable  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel ;  the  sense  in  which,  as  Luke  informs 
OS,  Acts  XX.  28,  instead  of  one  bishop  having  oversight  over  a  large  district  of 
country  or  diocese,  there  were  several  bishops  in  the  one  city  Ephesus." 

*^In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  church,  in  common  with  her  Proteatant  sister 
churches,  deprecates,  as  unwarranted  and  dangerous,  all  interference  of  civil 
government  in  religious  affairs,  excepting  the  mere  protection  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  all  individuals  in  the  unrestricted  right  to  worship  in  any  and  every 
way  they  think  proper."! 

The  validity  of  Luther's  ordination  as  a  Presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  because  of  the  corruptions  which  destroyed 
her  title  to  the  standing  of  a  Christian  church.  But  when  Luther  received 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  corruptions  which 
branded  that  church  as  Anti-Christ,  had  not  been  formally  and  officially  adopt- 
ed ;  nor  were  they,  until  enacted  into  the  essential  features  of  her  system,  and 
made  integral  parts  of  her  prescribed  formularies  of  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1542.  And  when  she  excommuicated  the  Reformer,  and  thundered 
her  anathemas  against  him,  he  had  previously  renounced  her  jurisdiction,  by 
burning  her  standard  works  and  the  Bull  of  her  Pontiff.  His  ordination,  there- 
fore, and  that  of  all  his  Protestant  successors,  is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  1.  e.  he  was  ordained  by 
ministers  properly  accredited  at  the  time  of  its  performance.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  ordination  in  general,  our  Lutheran  brethren,  in  common  with 
most  other  Protestants,  understand  the  various  Greek  words  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  express  it,  to  mean  simply  induction  into  office — an  appointing 
to  the  particular  duties  of  the  ministry  by  a  prescribed  form,  to  preserve  the 
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sacred  office  from  indiacriminate  and  of  conne,  anvortby  osarpation ;  utterly 
diBcarding  the  Romish  saperstition  that  by  the  **  laying  on  of  hands"  some  mys- 
tic inflaence  is  imparted  by  apostolic  succession.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that 
as  in  the  only  three  instances  of  ordination  afler  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  the  rite  was  performed  not  by  one  roan,  called  a 
**  diocesan  bishop,"  but  by  several  persons ;  [as  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  Si- 
meon, Lucius  and  Manaen,  (Acts  xiii.  3,) ;  that  of  the  Presbyters  or  elders  of  the 
chorchesin  Iconium,  Lystra,  Antioch,&c.  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (Acts  ziv.  33,); 
and  that  of  Timothy  by  the  hands  of  the  eldership  or  presbytery,  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  ;1 
and  as  in  other  cases,  individwU  ministers,  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  directed 
to  induct  or  appoint  others ;  they  regard  ordination  as  valid  when  performed  in 
either  way,  whether  they  who  perform  it  be  called  bishops,  presbyters,  minis- 
ters, or  pastors.  And  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  further  maintain,  that  a  minis- 
ter may  be  set  apart  and  constituted  by  the  laiiy  themselves.  ^VAs  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  Papal  apostolic  succession,"  Dr.  Schniucker  very  justly  remarks,  "  it  is 
a  mere  6gment,  and  can  never  be  proved  by  the  Papists  themselves.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  doctrine  of  intention,  which,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself  as- 
serts, renders  doubtful  the  validity  of  every  Romish  sacrament,  (Bellarm.  Lib. 
Jnst.  Cap.  8,)  where  was  their  papal  succession  when  Liberius,  the  occdpant  of 
the  Holy  See,  professed  Ariantsm,  A.  D.  357  ?  Where  was  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  during  the  so  called  great  Western  schism  from  A.  D.  1378  to  1414, 
'when  two  different  lines  of  contending  Pontiffs  reigned  simultaneously,  each 
having  a  portion  of  the  church  adhering  to  him ;  each  excommunicating  the 
otber ;  and  finally  both  deposed  as  heretical  by  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409?"* 

We  have  thus  traced  in  as  brief  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  was  consistsst 
with  our  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  history,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  the  Lutheran  church,  especially  as  planted  on  our  own  soil.  To  qnota 
once  more  the  language  of  her  advocate,  who  has  been  our  authority  and  guide 
in  most  of  these  statements ;  **8he  may  be  emphatically  styled  the  church  of 
the  Reformation.  She  holds  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  fewer  ap- 
pended peculiarities  than  most  other  denominations.  With  the  Calvinist  she 
holds  the  graciousness  of  salvation ;  with  the  Congregationalist  she  believes 
that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  with  the  Methodist  she  approves  of 
regularly  recurring  protracted  meetings ;  with  the  Episcopalian  she  occasion- 
ally employs  a  liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer ;  with  the  German  Reformed  she 
agrees  in  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  catechumens ;  and  with  all  she 
unites  in  ascribing  all  the  glory  of  our  privileges  on  earth  and  hopes  in  beaveni 
to  that  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.*^ 

In  closing  this  sketch,  we  would  congratulate  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the 
past  and  present  indications  that  they  share  the  smiles  of  Him  who  is  King  in 
Zion,  and  whose  favor  is  life.  In  reviewing  their  history,  and  in  contemplating 
their  ecclesiastical  features  and  character  as  presented  among  us,  we  have  fell 
that  fraternal  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  which  the  recognition  of  an  ancient 
and  devoted  member  of  the  great  family  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  fitted  to 
awaken  and  inspire.  Nor  could  we  suppress  the  rising  regret  that  so  many  of 
their  cotemporaries,  in  the  land  of  their  origin,  had  neglected  to  maintain 
and  hold  fast  those  vital  principles  of  religious  faith  and  that  form  of  sound 
words,  which  their  fathers  so  nobly  and  fearlessly  espoused  and  defended. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  amid  the  diversity  of  forms  and  the  various  shades 
of  difference  on  minor  points  of  religious  sentiment,  which  mark  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  among  Protestant  denominations,  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  them  agree  in  the  essential  elements  of '*  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.''  Al- 
though on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  nature  of  faith,  the  tf- 
fidency  of  grace,  the  believer's  perseverance  in  it,  and  the  saerametUs  of  the  New 
Testament,  some  unessential  difference  of  views  have  distinguished  the  Luther- 
an from  the  Calvinist,  yet  both  agree  that  salvation  is  of  grace  alone,  and  that 
that  grace  is  sovereign  and  omnipotent,  through  an  atonement  of  infinite  merit 

*  Portraiiim,  p.  17. 
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sod  f  officieney,  received  and  applied  by  a  faith  that  is  of  the  operatioii  of  Crod, 
the  fruit  of  His  Spirit,  all  which  is  represented  under  the  emblems  employed  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Reformation, /tisfi- 
JUaiion  hyfaUh  aUnUt  they  both  wield,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Popish  doc- 
trine of  merit,  but  also  to  the  native  self-righteousness  of  the  unchanged  heart, 
to  which  the  latter  doctrine  is  adapted. 

In  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  snd  of  supericial  views  on  the  great  and  essen- 
tial truths  of  revelation,  when  every  form  of  wild  conjecture  and  fanciful  specu- 
lation is  embodied  into  a  theory,  and  finds  numerous  advocates  and  followers; 
and  when,  amidst  it  all,  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  is  looking  with  renewed  courage  to 
this  Western  continent  and  its  heterogeneous  population,  as  the  last  hope  of 
his  tottering  throne  ;  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  we  have  here  a  reonan^  of 
that  people  who  stood  foremost  in  the  contest  which  crippled  his  power  at  the 
maturity  of  its  strength,  and  liberated  mind  and  empire  from  his  yoke  of  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  oppression.  May  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  him  whose  name 
they  bear,  abide  with  them,  and  arm  them  to  meet  the  arrogant  demands  of 
Papal  Rome  in  this  land  of  their  adoption,  as  he  did  in  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. We  particularly  rejoice  in  that  feature  of  their  ecclesiastical  system 
which  provides  for  the  culture  of  piety  in  the  heart,  and  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young,  particularly  of  their  baptiied  children.  On  this  point,  their 
example  administers  a  just  rebuke  on  the  practice  of  ttfo  many  Protestant 
churches,  who  with  them  profess  the  rite  of  household  baptism,  but  treat  it  as  a 
nullity.  We  trust  that  with  this  example  before  them,  in  connection  with  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Romanists  towards  their  children  and  adults  in  shutting 
them  out  from  the  light  of  truth,  such  churches  will  not  only  profess,  but  act 
upon  the  belief,  that  the  baptismal  covenant  with  children  imposes  opoa  the 
parents  and  the  church  the  duty  of  their  careful  and  constant  religious  training. 

With  her  high  estimate  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  learning  in  her  minis- 
try, the  early  catechetical  instruction  of  her  children,  and  her  strict  regard  to 
the  vitals  of  Christian  experience,  the  American^  Lutheran  church  cannot  ftlil 
to  exert  a  high  and  holy  influence  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  religious  wel* 
fare  of  our  nation ;  and  shine  as  a  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation of  our  American  Zion.  We  bid  her  God-speed  in  her  progress  on- 
ward and  upward,  till  the  distinctions  of  earth  are  merged  in  the  church  of  the 
First-born  in  heaven,  and  our  mutual  toils  and  conflicts  terminate  in  one  tri- 
umph, one  song,  and  one  everlasting  rest 
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Aray,  Benjemin,  Cowmnflrille,  Bowan  oo.,  N.  C. 
Albert  J.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Alleobaufh,  i^^* 

Abele  F.,  WUliamtport,  Pa. 
Anepaeh  John  O.,  Mifiinborg,  Union  eo.,  Pa« 
ArU  William,  Rolt^t  itore,  Orance  co ,  N.  C. 
Anil  Hermann,  Newberry  G.  H.,  8.  G. 
Anepaeh  F.  &.,  BarrenhtU,  Mont  eo.,  Fa. 
AUcich  N.,  Savannah,  6a. 

Babb  A.,  BUhiville,  Pa. 
Baefaman  John,  D.  D.,  CharlMten,  B.  C. 
Baetii  William,  Laocaeter,  Pa. 
Bahl  J.,  Berwiok,  Pa. 
Baker  John  C,  D.  O.,  Laneaetar,  Pa. 
Baker  Iiaac,  Straibnrf .  Va. 
Baniimer  G.  F^  Pocotalifo  co.,  Beanford  dietl,  8.  C. 
Barnitz  Gharloe,  Johmtown,  Cambria,  Pa. 
L.C,  Ohio. 


Bartheili  J.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bartholomew  A.  Fultooham,  Mntkinfara  eo.» 

Bartholomew  Samuel,  Ohia 

Bartholomew  Abraham,  Ofaiob 

Bauer  A.  Kerne,  Lehigh  ea.  Pa. 

Bauf  hman  C.  C,  Jeffer«on,  Md. 

Baoffher  Henry  L.,  ProC  Pa.  Coll.  Gettyebarf ,  Pa. 

Bedenbaofh  L.,  Location,  Coweta  eo^  6a. 

Becker  F.  C~  North  Jaekaon,  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

Beilhartz  J.  J.,  Tiffln,  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

Banioeer  J.,  Cnnoinaham,  Pa. 

Berly  William,  Newberry  C.  H.,  3.  C. 

Bernhardt  D.,  Sandy  Run,  Lexington  dtatriet,  8.  C. 

Bernheim  John  H.,  EMerton,  Armetrong  eo.  Pa. 

Biehop  Henry,  St.  Looigville,  Licking  ea,  Ohia 

Bittle  D.  F.,  Middlebrook.  Augusta  co.,  Va. 

Bollea  Edward  A.,  SpriogiBeld,  Effingham  ea.G^ 

Bonham  N.,  Pigeon  River,  N.  C. 

Boreheri  H.,  Waahingtoo  city,  D.  C. 
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Boj«r  S.  R.,  MiflintowB,  Joniata  eo.,  Pm. 
Bottknif  ht  &,  Lewvilla,  Laziagion  dutriel,  S.  C. 
Braodau  O.  H.,  Boat  on,  Matt. 
Bfown  Abel  J.,  Killtan*a  Miilt,  N.  C. 

Chaonplin  6.  W.,  Coloate,  Oswf>;o  eo^  N.  Y. 

CliiM  J.  P.,  BinKiisbnre,  Wathinftoa  eo.,  Md. 

Cloy  R.,  Edcafiaid  C.  H.,  8.  C. 

Collior  Richard,  New  Hampton,  Hanterdon  oo.,  N«  J. 

Coleredo  R.,  New  Bedford,  Ohio. 

Conrad  W,  F.,  Wajoetboro',  Franklin  co.,  Pa 

Cram  Daniel,  WoMttburf,  Uolraet  co.,  Ohio. 

Craatow  J.  F.,  Evantvilie,  la. 

Crtf  ler  Jacob,  Ploreoee,  Boon  eo.,  Kjr. 

Crin  Jacob,  Lezingtoa,  Uavidton  eo.,  N.  C. 

Crownaa  Adam  W.,  Gailderlaod,  N.  Y. 

Baily  J.,  Mooroeville,  Alabama. 

Daffy  J.  P.,  CrawfordtTille.  Montgomery  eo.,  la. 

Bavia  J.  B.,  Newtown,  Frederiek  eo.,  Va. 

Deininfer  G.,  Eatt  Berlin,  Adarot  co..  Fa. 

Dederiek  Reuben,  Valatie,  Colombia  co ,  N.  Y. 

Baderiek  8.,  WettSeld,  Cbatauqoe  eo.,  N.  Y. 

Bemme  C.  R,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deyoe  £.,  Woodttock,  Ultter  co.,  N.  Y. 

Diefendorf  B.,  Riehraondville,  Schoharie  oo.,  N.  Y. 

Dietztek  L.,  Libertv,  Tiof  a  eo.,  Pa. 

Dos  Henrv  L.,  Wen  8andtake,  N.  Y. 

Duy  Jacob,  Mt  Protpect,  N.  J. 

Deonler  Philip,  Lyont,  IVajne  co.,  N.  Y. 

Dtverell  William,  Upper  Canada. 

Diebl  George,  Beontboro'  Md. 

Dmde  a  F.  H.,  Qaincy,  Illtnoif. 

Dnliu  F.,  MayaviUe,  Ky. 

Earle  Charlea,  Cherry,  Lycoming  eo ,  Pa. 

Eaaterly  T.,  Warrentborg,  Tenn. 

Eggvra  Lewie  O.,  Nittany  Valley,  Centre  eo..  Pa. 

Ciebelberger  Lewii,  Winchetter,  Ya. 

Eiaenlord  J.,  Waterloo,  Seneca  co^  N.  Y. 

Sllinger  J.  O.,  New  Middletown.  Coiambiana  eo.,0. 

Bmartoo  R.  D.,  Milleribarg,  Holmee  eo.,  Ohio. 

Krlenmejer,  J.  O.,  Freeburg,  Union  ea,  Pa. 

Ernett  W.,  D.  D.,  I^banon,  Pa. 

£yer  J.  W.  CaUwitaa,  Columbia  eo.,  Pa. 

Eytter  David,  Jolhnttown,  Montgomery  co..  N.  Y. 

Eyater  Michael,  WilKamtborg,  K. 

Syaler  W.  F.,  Jefleraoo,  Md. 

Ehreofeldt  G.  F.,  Shippentville,  Clarion  co..  Pa. 

Shrenpotaeh  Wm.,  Prof.  Aagntta,  Ga. 

Eapich,  Tuacarawaa  co.,  Ohio. 

Fast  John  J.,  Canton,  PUrk  eo.,  Okie. 
Fanner  6.,  N.  Y. 

Fetter  William,  Clarence.  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Filler  Samoel,  Fairfield.  Rockbridge  co.  Va. 
Finkle  8.  D.,  Oermaotown,  Phil,  eo.,  Pa. 
Fiacber  J.  W.,Chambertburg,  Pa. 
Fiaber  John.  Ruth,  N.  Y. 
Fox  Alfred  J.j  Oobarn*t  Store,  N.  C. 
Foreeter  David,  Newmantville,  Tenn. 
Franeitco  Channey,  CoUeiklll,  N.  Y. 
Frankenberg  F.  A..  Logan,  Hoeking  ea,  Ohio. 
Fray  EmanneL  York,  York  eo.,  Pa. 
Frederick,  C.  6.,  Trexlerttown,  Leheigb  co.,  Pa. 
Fneha  Andrew,  Bath,  Northampton  co..  Pa. 
Fnhnnan  F.  W.,  New  Bremen,  Mercer  co.,  Ohia 

Gaiatenbainer  F.  W.,  jr.,  N.  Y.  eiU. 
Geiaeenhainer  A.  T.,  Urwigtburg,  ^haylkill  eo.,  Pft. 
Garhart  L.,  Bliaabethtown,  Lancatter  co.,  Pa. 
German  B..  Alientown,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa. 
German  W.,  Roaatown,  York  eo..  Pa. 
Georgii  C,  Tamaqua,  Bchaylkill  ea,  Pa. 
Gibaon  W.  L.,  Fajetteville,  Franklin  co.,  Pk. 
Gtoetiniani  L.,  D.  D.,  Red  ford,  Pa. 
Glenn  Peter,  Curvdon,  Harriton  co.,  la. 
Gockelen  A.,  Freiburg.  Schuylkill  eo.,  Pa. 
Ooertner  N.  W.,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 
Goodman  Henry,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
Gottwald  Daniel,  Aarontburg,  Centre  eo..  Pit. 
Graeber  Henry,  Balitbury,  Rowan  co.,  N.  C. 
GraenwaM  Emanuel,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
Grimea  Adam,  Wilkeehorongh,  Wilkee  co^  N.  C. 
Grieaon  Jacob,  Clapp  P.  O.,  Guilford  eo.,  N.  C. 
Giaaver  John  J.  Bnrra  Garden,  Tasewell  eo.,  Va. 
GroH  J.  B.,  Fayetl*,  aeoaea  co.,  N.  Y. 


Greibler  C.  A.,  Rothrock*t  P.O.,  Bark% co.,  Pla. 
Gruber  J.,  Lewiaburg,  Ohio. 
Guenther  C.  (^,  N.  Georgetown,  Columbiana  co.,  O. 
Guenther  F.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Haetbert  John,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Haltiwanger  George,  Sr.  Lexington  C.  H.,  8.  C. 

Haiti wanger  O.,  Jr.  Ltsington  O.  H.,  8.  C. 

Hamilton  J.,  Greenville,  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

Haochor  WHIiam,  Blonotaville,  Tenn. 

Harkev  8.  W.,  Frederick  city,  Md. 

Harpel  M.,  Reading,  Berka  co.,  Pa. 

Harrit  J.  O.,  Wett, 

Uarter  W.  G.,  Concord,  Caharnia  eo.,  N.  C. 

Uaoer  J.  D.  Lovetaville,  Va. 

Hawkina  Elijah,  Pleaaant  Hill,  Smytbe  eo.,  Va. 

Hayunga  H.,  Waddingtoo,  St.  Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y. 

Uaxelioa  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Ptof.  in  Theoi.  fieminary 

Leziof  ton,  6.  C. 
Hecht  J.  P.,  Gaaton,  Pa. 
Heimaath,  CharkMton,  8.  C 

Heck  John,  NewviUe,  Cumberland  co..  Pit. 
Heilig  Daniel,  Mount  Carmel,  Pretton  co.,  Va. 
Ileilig  George,  Blue  Bell,  Montgonatry  cow,  Pa. 
Heilig  Willmm,  Abbotttown,  Adama  co..  Pa. 
Ueim  William,  Andetville,  Perrj  co.,  Pa. 
Heineka  Henry,  Miamitburg,  Ohio. 
Heaaping  J.  P.,  Berrjtburg,  Uaiiphio  co.,  Pa. 
UemperTv  G.,  Perch  River,  N.  Y. 
Henkel  Andrew,  Louiaburg,  Ohio. 
Henkel  Euaebiue,  Salem,  Waahington  co.,  la. 
Henkel  Ambroie,  New  Market,  Va. 
Herrman  P.,  Windtor,  York  cd,  PL 
Herrroan  F.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Heonig  H.  K.,  Mount  Carmel,  IlL 
Heyer  F.,  Mittionarj  in  India. 
Hoeltehe  J.,  New  Springfield,  Calumbtatta  oo.  Ohia 
Hoffman  J.  N.,  Chamberaborg.  Pa. 
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LAWS  AND  LAWYERS. 

JEWISH,  ROMAN,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 

[By  Hon.  Wiixism  D.  Williaxsoh,  of  Bangor,  Me.] 
CoBcludsd  frofflp.  S78. 


AMERICAN  LAWS. 

Delaware  was  considered  in  the  early  period  of  her  history,  a  part  of  New 
Netherlands,  [now  State  of  New  York.]  In  1629,  the  agents  of  tlie  Dutch 
Weat  India  Company,  as  previously  mentioned,  offered  to  evei7  emigrant,  a 
lajrge  tract  of  land  and  manorial  rights,  who  would  settle  any  where  within  that 
colony  and  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  Captivated  with  the  offer,  one  Godyn, 
a  Hollander,  purchased  the  Natives*  rights  to  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
aouth-westerly  banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  inlet  of  the  bay  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  and  the  next  year,  he  and  others  established  a  plantation  there,  of 
thirty  persons  or  more.  It  was  a  beginning  full  of  promise ;  nevertheless,  within 
a  twelvemonth,  the  whole  fell  by  the  savage  tomahawk,  and  the  place  was  again 
vithottt  white  inhabitant 

Gostavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  long  since  noticed  what  other 
Europeans  were  accomplishing  in  this  hemisphere,  and  seven  years  prior  to- 
tiie  preceding  fatality,  the  States  General,  at  his  instance,  had  incorporated  a 
commercial  company  with  the  right,  among  others,  to  plant  colonies.  En- 
couraged by  its  aids,  the  smiles  of  royal  favor,  and  the  inviting  borders  of 
the  Delaware  still  waste  and  wild,  a  few  Swedes  and  Finns  emigrated  to  Cape 
Henlopen  in  1638,*  presently  established  two  forts,  one  at  Lewistown,  a  half  a 


•  EtT.  Jaha  C.  Clay,  to  bit  **  Anoals  of  tba  Bwadas  on  the  Delaware  "  [ed.  1835]  says,  "  the  flnt 
rti— t  was  in  KOS."   G«v«mor«^1038,  P.  MwMwet;  1640,  Petar  BolWndare;  I9fi^  John  Priau; 
169»*1069,  Johh  C.  Riling ;  ia  1656)  Aathooy  Color,  under  the  Datch. 
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league  from  the  cape,  and  the  other  in  1G42,  near  Christiana  Creek,  not  hr  from 
the  preaent  New  Castle,  70  miles  farther  up  the  Delaware.  The  emigrants 
were  a  good  people ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  their  government  they  were 
provided  with  a  religious  teacher,  with  provisions,  and  with  articles  of  traffic  ; 
and  as  aoon  as  practicable,  they  made  land  purchases  of  the  natives  and  instituted 
a  government  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  yet  possessing  all  the  rights  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  For  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Colony,  which  took  the 
name  of  Afew  Sweden^  enjoyed  the  shades  of  quiet  retirement  and  the  blossoms 
of  prosperity.  It  was  first  disturbed  by  the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam,  [now 
New  York  city,]  who  established  a  fort  at  New  Castle  in  1651,  and  claimed  the 
neighboring  country.  Though  expelled  the  next  year,  they  returned  and  effected 
a  surrender  of  the  whole  Swedish  Colony  in  1655,  and  left  a  governor  at  New 
Castle  in  possession  of  their  conquests.  This  seemed  to  denationalize  the  good 
Swedish  colonists,  and  they  became  subject  the  next  nine  years  to  the  rulers  of 
New  Netherlands. 

Further  and  repeated  changes  were  their  hard  destiny.  They  were  unpro- 
tected by  their  native  government,  while  they  as  settlers,  and  their  plantation, 
were  coveted  and  claimed  by  others,  who  had  power  to  control  them.  For, 
thoagh  the  charter  to  the  old  Plymouth  Company  extended  no  farther  to  the 
southward  than  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  the  reseizen  afler  its  re* 
peal,  submitted  to  the  same  limits ;  yet  the  extended  grasp  of  the  Dutch,  em- 
boldened  that  of  the  English,  who  had  been  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  coast  When,  therefore,  Charles  II.  in  1664,  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  New  Netherlands,  he  claimed  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Dutch,  though  two  degrees  or  more  below  the  fortieth. 
Alive  to  this  construction,  the  same  force  sent  to  effect  a  general  surrender  of 
that  province,  compelled  a  capitulation  of  the  colonists  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  Delaware ;  and  they  were  subsequently  governed,  for  ten  years,  as  a  part 
of  the  Duke's  government  at  New  York,  by  a  Commissioner  and  a  **  Council 
of  six  principal  persons,"  and  also  a  Court  to  try  small  causes.  Becoming 
respectable  for  numbers  and  character,  they  were  formed  into  three  counties — 
ATew  CasUe^  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  were  afterwards  usually  denominated  the 
"  Three  Lower  Counties  upon  Delaware.*'  They  aspired  to  have  a  separate 
government,  like  the  Jerseys ;  but  the  Duke,  afler  he  obtained  a  renewed 
patent  in  1674,  sent  and  effected  their  re-surrender,  and  continued  to  govern 
them  six  years  longer. 

But  in  1682,  the  Duke  was  persuaded  to  transfer  to  William  Penn  those  three 
counties  by  deeds  of  feofiinent,  limited  on  the  north  by  a  semi-circle  of  twelve 
miles  radius  around  New  Castle,  the  site  of  the  old  Dutch  fort ;  being  the  boun- 
dary of  the  present  State.  Though  they  were  not  embraced  in  Penn*s  royal 
charter,  they  were  now,  under  the  Duke's  deed  to  him,  united  with  his  province 
in  their  political  affairs ;  and  afterwards  sent  members  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  through  another  period  of  eighteen  years,  being  the  whole  time  dis- 
pleased with  the  connection.*  The  idea  of  being  assigned  to  Penn  by  the  Duke, 
as  conquered  tributaries,  was  an  insufferable  grievance.  The  number,  and 
the  maritime  privileges,  of  the  people  in  these  "Three  Counties,"  rather 
than  any  special  good  will  for  them,  were,  in  their  own  belief,  probably  the 
causes  of  the  union  being  so  much  desired  by  Penn  and  his  friends.  Surely  the 
crown  had  not  the  right  to  authorize  it ;  nor  could  they  willingly  submit  to  the 

Eolitical  changes,  always  incidental  to  a  great  province.  Amalgamated  with 
er  citizens  in  the  abounding  prosperity-  anticipated,  they  foresaw  themselves 
Tery  shortly  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed.f  The  overtures  of  1691  for  a 
separate  administration,  were  rendered  null  by  subsequent  events  ;  such  as  the 
seizure  and  restoration  of  Penn's  province  by  the  crown,  and  the  last  revisai  of 
his  charter. 
When  Penn  gave  to  his  province  the  new  Charter  of  Oct  28, 1701,  he  found 

*  "  From  1689  to  1703,  the  representatives  of  Deli  ware  and  Pennsylvania  met  in  one  legislatara.** 
t  TiMre  were  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  aboat  *'  3,000  persons,  composed  of  Swedes,  Dnteh,  Fin- 
landers  and  £of  lish."— CiU{Kcr#,  043.    The  Dutoh  bad  now  oaly  one,  but  the  Swedes  had  three. 
«f  worthip. 
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the  people  in  the  thrti  lower  counlia  determined  not  to  receive  it.  The  pro« 
visiona  in  the  former  charter  were  essentially  altered.  The  Council  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  not  elected  by  the  people ;  and  he  to  have  power  to 
veto  the  legislative  enactments.  A  separation  now  took  place,  and  a  distinct 
government  was  instituted  in  1703,  by  the  Proprietary,  '^  for  the  counties  of 
New-Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,"  which  afterwards  had  their 
own  assembly  in  two  branches,  a  Council  and  a  House,  both  elected  by  the 
free  suffrage  of  the  people ;  and  which  appointed  or  chose  their  own  judges 
and  officers.  They  never  had  a  royal  charter,  and  were  afterwards  deemed  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  province,  both  always  having  the  same  governor,  though 
the  proprietary  never  had  large  domains  in  them,  nor  did  his  lieutenant-governor 
ever  exercise  any  great  political  power  there.  The  struggle  for  liberty  was 
long  and  arduous — ^truly  worthy  of  a  larger,  not  a  better  people.  The  govern- 
inent  continued  steadfast  through  a  period  of  sixty  years ;  disturbed  only  by 
disputes  with  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  about  boundaries. 
Delaware  was  always  distinguished  for  her  liberal  patriotic  character.*  Par- 
liament allowed  her  £4,000  for  her  disproportionate  expenditures  in  the  French 
war ;  she  sent  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  of  1765 ;  she  was  bold  in  diso- 
bedience of  the  mutiny-act  in  1769  ;  and  she  induced  Richard  Penn,  the  pro- 
prietary, to  proclaim,  in  April,  1775,  his  relinquishment  of  all  jurisdictional  claim 
to  Delaware.  In  September,  1776,  she  formed  and  ratified  a  constitution,  and 
took  the  name  of  Delaware,  becoming  an  integral  State  of  the  Union.  In  June, 
1792,  she  adopted  another  constitution,  with  improvements,  which  establishes  a 
General  Assembly,  in  two  branches ;  a  Senate  of  nine  members  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  House  of  twenty-one  representatives,  biennially  chosen.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  three  years ;  he  has  no  council,  nor  does  he  take  any  part 
in  the  enactment  of  statutory  laws.  Delaware,  the  smallest  territorial  State 
in  the  Union  except  Rhode  Island,  has  probably  passed  through  more  political 
changes  than  any  other  State  of  the  Republic. 

The  Statutes  of  Delaware  originate  with  the  administration  which  was  settled 
in  1703  by  the  proprietary  and  people.  For  the  eye  of  the  curious,  we  insert 
the  enacting  clause  of  a  single  statute,  passed  Oct.  30, 1753,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest. — **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  honorable  James  Hamilton  esquire,  with  his  majes- 
ty's royal  approbation,  lieutenant  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn  esquires,  true  and  ab- 
solute proprietors  of  the  said  counties  and  province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  tl^e  said  counties,  in  Greneral 
Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,'' — a  form  which  prevailed  to  the 
Revolution.  At  the  close  of  every  legislative  session,  the  great  seal  was  affixed 
to  the  several  laws  which  had  been  passed,  whereby  they  were  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  the  king  in  council  for  his  approval.  Connected  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  had  been  for  eighteen  years,  they  were  equally  affiscted  by  the 
code  William  Penn  brought  from  £ngland,  and  those  afterwards  passed  in  ac- 
cordance with  it;  and  hence  the  statutes  of  Delaware  had  a  British  cast  of 
character,  to  an  extent  not  apparent  in  most  other  provinces. 

Maryland^  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  Potomac,  and  encompassing 
Chesapeake  bay,  was  originally  settled  under  a  royal  charter  of  June  20,  1632,t 
procured  by  George  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore,  a  Catholic,  and  finally  exe- 
cuted to  his  son  Cecil,  heir  to  his  father's  honors  and  wealth.  While  Charles  I., 
the  royal  grantor,  thus  exhibited  himself  no  foe  to  Catholics,  the  grant  itself 
gave  to  the  Virginia  colonists  great  affront  It  extended  to  the  38th  parallel 
of  latitude ;  and  was  therefore  considered  by  them  a  direct  territorial  encroach- 
ment They  also  disliked  exceedingly  to  have  a  powerful  neighbor  of  the 
grantee's  religious  faith.  But  opposition  was  vain.  The  unsold  lands  of  the 
Virginia  or  London  Company,  on  the  dissolution  of  its  corporation,  revested  to 
the  crown,  and  might  be  rightfully  re-granted.  The  first  settlement  was  effected 
in  1634,  by  Leonard  Calvert,  the  proprietary's  brother,  on  the  easterly  banks  of 


•  Carty  S&  Lm's  BUtiftlet,  Geognipby  and  Historj  of  America,  pp. 
.  t  Boiman'i  Hiat.  of  Maryland,  3  roll. 
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the  Potomac,  at  St  Mary'a,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  an 

within  the  patent ;  even  the  Dntch  settlement  on  the  eontheriy  banki  of  the 

Delaware  having^  been,  two  years  before  destroyed  by  the  Indiana. 

The  first  settlers  were  Catholics  from  England  ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the 
country  chartered  should  offer  a  retreat  for  that  religions  denominatioD,  and  be 
what  Virginia  was  to  the  Episcopalians ;  Pennsylvania,  afterwards,  to  the  Qua- 
kers, and  Georgia  to  the  Methodists ;  Rhode  Islsnd  to  the  Baptists,  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  to  the  Puritan  Congregational ists.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  fraught  with  principles  equally  just  and  liberal.  He  porchaaed 
lands  of  the  natives.  To  every  emigrant,  he  gave  in  absolute  fee-eimple,  fifty 
acres  of  land ;  and  to  all  the  people,  he  pledged  the  fullest  assurance  of  that 
flreedom  in  religion  which  allows  no  preference.  He,  though  a  Catholie,  prac- 
tically exemplified  the  truth,  that  **  it  is  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  wlHch 
makes  men  intolerant" 

The  first  assembly  under  the  Charter,  was  a  popular  or  democratic  conven- 
tion, held  in  1635,  from  which  no  man,  who  had  become  a  setUer,  was  excluded. 
This  body  ordained  certain  constitutional  regulations,  such  as  to  divide  the 
province  into  **barones  and  manors;"  to  secure  tiie  liberties  of  the  people; 
their  titles  to  real  estate ;  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  ;  their  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  otherwise  to  regulate  the  internal  and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
community.  The  proprietor,  disagreeing  to  some  of  these,  proposed  others, 
which  the  people  rejected ;  and  an  altercation  of  parties,  thus  begon,  continued 
four  years.  In  1639,  however,  the  government  was  settled,  somewhat  differing 
from  every  other  instituted  in  the  colonies.  It  consisted  of  two  departmenta : 
first  a  House  of  ^  Burgesses,"  elective  by  popular  suffrage,  who  were  to  repre- 
sent the  freemen  choosing  them,  **  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  intents 
as  the  Representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  EnglancI ; "  secondly,  *^  the  gentie- 
men  summoned  by  special  writ  of  the  prbprietor,"  together  with  the  governor 
and  secretary,  constituted  another  body ;  and  these  two  branches  sitting  to- 
gether in  one  room,  **  formed  the  House  of  Assembly."  All  acts  passed  by  it 
were  to  have  the  same  force,  ^*as  if  the  Proprietary  and  freemen  had  been  per- 
sonally present" 

But  after  a  trial  of  this  administration  eleven  years,  through  an  Indian  war 
and  a  rebellion,  the  form  of  government  disclosed  defects,  which  were  amended 
in  1650  by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  They  enacted  that  the  members  called 
by  special  writ  should  form  the  "Upper  House;"  and  the  Burgesses  be  the 
*^  Lower  House  ;"  that  the  two  branches  sit  apart ;  and  that  all  bills  passed  by 
both  houses  and  assented  to  by  the  governor,  should  be  deemed  the  laws  of  the 
people.  The  whole  province  was  next  divided  into  three  counties,  in  wbich 
were  eight  hundreds ;  and  then  acts  were  made  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  pmuah 
certain  crimes,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  office,  and  to  promote  agriculture  and 
commerce  ;  whence  the  provincial  code  of  statute  law  was  supposed  to  be  quite 
complete.  The  government  was  thus  the  better  prepared  to  pass  tbrongh  a 
succession  of  very  trying  and  important  events. 

Charles  I.  was  now  no  more  ;  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  was  an  aristocratic, 
though  not  intolerant  Catholic ;  and  the  Parliament  under  the  Protector,  in 
1652,  assumed  the  government  of  Maryland.  The  Burgesses  copied  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Republicans  in  England,  and  in  1659  dissolved  the  Upper  Hoose 
of  the  legislative  branch ;  its  members  were  appointed  or  summoned  by  the 
proprietary,  not  elected  by  the  people ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  which  de^ared 
all  Catholics  to  be  without  the  protection  of  government.  However,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1662,  Lord  Baltimore's  province  was  retamed  to 
him ;  when  he  appointed  his  son,  Charles  Calvert,  its  governor,  and  re-confirmed 
religious  toleration.  The  proprietary's  claim  to  the  "  Three  Lower  Counties," 
in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  York,  was  settled  in  1685  by  the  board  of  timde 
and  plantations,  against  his  lordship  ;  and  though  the  original  pro(Mrietary  bad 
deceased  ten  years  before,  his  own  and  his  son's  religious  sentiments  and  their 
common  interests  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  last  two  Stuarts ;  and  under 
such  auspices  the  province  flourished. 

But  the  revolution  in  1689  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  British 
throne,  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  all  Catholics ;  and  the  crown  in  169%  againf  t 
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•11  reoMMtnuices,  SMumed  the  gmrernment  and  caated  Epiicopaey  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  reli|fiou8  polity  of  the  province.  At  the  same  time,  the  counties 
were  divided  by  the  assembly  into  thirty  parishes ;  Episcopal  ministers  were 
provided  with  livings ;  and,  in  fine,  every  Catholic  in  the  course  of  some  twelve 
yean  was  disallowed  publicly  to  celebrate  mass,  or  even  to  be  a  teacher  of 

Jouth.  For  twenty-four  years,  and  during  the  administrations  of  six  governors, 
[aryland  was  under  the  crown.  However,  in  1716,  two  years  afler  George  1. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  proprietary  was  restored  to  his  rights ;  and  the  govern* 
raent  was  afterwards  exercised  by  him  and  his  heirs  through  a  period  of  60 
years'  prosperity,  to  the  Revolution.  Maryland  sent  delegates  to  the  first  Con- 
gress, and  resisted  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  also  the  mutiny  act  of  1769 ;  nor 
was  she  behind  the  other  States  in  the  blood-bought  purchase  of  Independence. 
The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  August,  1776,  and  establishes  a  General 
Assembly  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  Senate  of  21  members  elected  for  five  years, 
and  a  House  of  60  Representatives,  chosen  annually,  four  frooi  each  county 
aod  three  from  each  city.  The  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council  of  five 
*  members,  are  chosen  every  year,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  branches ;  and  the 
judges,  nominated  by  him  and  confirmed  by  them,  are  removable  by  the  address 
of  the  legislature. 

The  MtaiuUa  of- Maryland  have  found  an  inceptive  record  as  early  as  in  2638f 
eo-ordinate  with  the  government  itself.  Few  other  provincial  archives  can  pro- 
duce a  larger  number  or  greater  variety.  The  code  was  revised  in  1650,  ia 
1675,  in  1718,  snd  since ;  and  an  edition  as  early  as  1671  was  published.  The 
Jflwa  are  not  transcripts  from  the  British  statutes ;  nor  are  they  without  provi- 
sioos  drawn  from  them,  modified  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  comma- 
Mty.  Under  the  Proprietary  government,  the  enacting  clause  of  the  statutes 
was  ID  these  words :  *^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Proprie- 
tary, by  asd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Lordship's  Governor,  and  the 
Uf>per  and  Lower  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  the  authority  ef  the  same  ; "  but 
under  the  constitution  the  whole  phraseology  is,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland." 

The  Carofinos,  JVbrth  and  Souths  were,  in  the  first  age  of  their  political  his- 
tory, so  connected,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  take  one  view  of  them  together,  till 
dual  governments  under  their  respective  names  became  established. 

Both  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  the  present  Georgia,  and  other  extensive  terri- 
tories, were  embraced  in  Uie  second  charter  to  the  London  Company,  of  May 
23d,  1609 ;  and  when  that  body  was  dissolved,  in  16S24,  all  its  unappropriated 
lends  reverted  to  the  crown.  Aware  of  this  fact,  Charles  I.  in  1630,  granted  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney  general,  all  the  lands  between  the  31st  and  36th 
parallels  of  latitude,  then  named  Carolina;*  extending /rosi  the  river  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  south  line  of  Georgia,  along  the  seaboard  northerly  to  Currituck 
inlet,  a  half  degree  only  below  Cape  Henry.  As  the  northerly  line  of  this 
patent  was  to  be  the  southerly  line  of  Virginia  colony,  she  readily  perceived, 
twenty  months  afterwards,  when  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  northward  was  granted, 
that  she  was  grievously  restricted  on  both  sides ;  for  the  whole  length  of  her 
Atlantic  seaboard  lefl,  did  not  exceed  100  miles,  inclusive  of  Chesapeake  bay. 
She  raised  complaints.  Heath  planted  no  colonists ;  and  his  charter  fell  into 
obUvion. 

The  government  of  Virginia  therefore,  in  1644,  offered  adventurers  large  en- 
couragement in  lands,  to  explore  and  settle  the  bordering  wilds  north- westerlj 
of  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  Chowan  river ;  and  as  early  as  1660,  a  few  planted  in 
those  paru,  [Edeoton,]  on  or  about  the  36th  line  of  latitude,  to  whom  three  years 
afterwards  acceded  sixty  others.  These  were  the  original  settlers  of  JVMh  Caro- 
Hna  ;  and  the  number  was  soon  increased  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and 
Bermuda.  At  first  the  chief  magistrate  of  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  of  them, 
and  instituted  for  their  convenience  a  democratic  form  of  governmentf  Not 
far  from  the  same  time,  adventurers  emigrated  from  England  to  Cape  Fear  river. 


•  Or  **  Carolana.**— See  Alexander  Hewatt^t  Uiatory  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  9  vole, 
t  Sir  W.  Berklej,  Oovemoror  Virgiaia,  1064,  appoioUd  ffiUiam  Drtmwund  fiist  Qovtraof  of  tks 
v»w  plantation. 
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porchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  on  its  banks,  a  few  miles  above  its  moatli, 
and  began  a  settlement  there.  This  was  in  the  south-westerly  section  of  the 
present  North  Carolina,  distant  from  the  above  plantation,  in  direct  course  over 
land,  near  200  miles. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  II.  beingf  restored  to  his  throne,  was  disposed  to  reward 
his  friends ;  and  having  his  mind  turned  towards  Heath*s  patent,  deemed  forfeit 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  he  gave  [March  24,  1663]  to  eight  asso- 
ciates, a  new  one  of  the  same  extent  To  the  planters  at  Cape  Fear  river,  the 
grantees  promised  religious  freedom  ;  a  good  title  to  their  lands  at  a  half-penny 
annual  quit-rent  per  acre ;  and  a  free  elective  government,  subject  only  to  the 
negative  of  the  proprietors.  Shortly  the  terms  and  the  place  invited  emigrants 
even  from  Barbadoes.  But  extensive  as  the  patent  appears,  it  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  cupidity  of  the  proprietors,  and  hence  they  obtained  from  the 
accommodating  king,  June  13,  1665,  another,  which  embraced  the  immense 
region  between  29  and  d6i  parallels  of  latitude,  extending  from  the  Altantic 
to  the  Pacific.  An  empire  was  doubtless  in  perspective ;  accordingly  the  soil 
and  the  sovereign  power  were  granted ;  little  more  being  retained  by  the  crown 
than  allegiance. 

Although  experiment,  it  would  seem,  had  already  been  tried^  of  almost  every 
system  of  government,  in  the  American  colonies,  which  roan's  ingenuity  could 
devise,  the  Carolina  proprietors  hit  upon  an  expedient  altogether  novel.  They 
employed  the  celebrated  John  Locke  to  do  the  work,  and  his  production  was  m 
novelty  indeed.  His  system  was  designedly  a  *'  miniature  of  the  old  Saxon 
constitution."  It  rested  upon  a  territorial  aristocracy.  The  plan  was  to  form 
the  immense  region  into  counties,  severally  containing  480,000  acres,*  divisible 
rato  five  equal  parts ;  and  to  establish  a  sovereignty  in  three  estates  or  orders 
of  men.  First,  the  eight  proprietors  were  always  to  constitute  an  oligarchical 
college  of  the  same  number,  the  eldest  to  be  a  *<  PakUine  " ;  each  one's  right 
and  place  was  descendable  to  his  heir,  and  in  default  of  heirs,  the  co-eorvivors 
fillea  the  vacancy.  They  sat  by  themselves;  might  act  severally  by  their 
deputies,  and  collectively  by  their  palatine's  substitute  or  governor ;  possessed 
the  executive  power  of  the  government ;  could  veto  any  legislative  act ;  and 
actually  formed  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  last  resort  Secondly,  there 
were*  two  orders  of  nobility,  consisting  of  one  handgratt^  [£arl,]  and  two 
CasiquM^  [Barons,]  for  each  county.  The  estates  of  these,  with  their  official 
dignities  and  rights,  were  inheritable ;  their  number  in  the  several  counties  was 
never  to  be  increased  nor  diminished ;  and  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  a 
major  vote  of  the  grand  council,  while  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
county  would  add  three  such  to  the  nobility  as  the  proprietors  might  designate. 
Thirdly,  the  commonalty  constituted  the  third  order.  Of  the  lands  in  each 
county,  one-fiflh  was  reserved  to  the  proprietaries ;  another  fifth  formed  the 
inalienable  estates  of  the  nobility  in  the  county,  and  the  residue  was  the 
people's.  The  legislature,  called  a  "  parliament,"  consisted  of  two  branches^ 
which  acted  in  their  sessions,  together.  The  governor,  usually  appointed  from 
the  landgraves  by  the  palatine,  presided,  and  was  the  palatine's  deputy.  The 
upper  house  was  to  consist  of  the  seven  deputies  of  the  other  proprietaries,! 
seven  of  the  oldest  landgraves  and  casiques,  and  seven  others  of  them  chosen 
by  the  grand  council.  Of  the  lower  house,  the  voters  or  **  commons  elected  at 
least  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility."  Thus  the  parliament  was 
at  first  to  consist  of  fif\y — ^the  governor,  twenty-one  of  the  upper,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  lower  house, — and  hold  sessions  biennially,  each  member  having  an 
equal  vote.  But  all  business  before  being  proposed  there,  must  be  debated  in 
grand  council  [or  assembly]  composed  of  the  governor,  the  nobility,  and  the 
seven  proprietary  deputies.  Of  the  judiciary,  the  highest  was  the  palatine's 
court,  composed  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  in  which  he  presided  ;  next  the 
seven  subordinate  courts,  the  chief  justice  of  which  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors.   They  were  all  aided  by  juries,  whose  verdicts,  as  in  the  Roman 

•  The  eight  proprieion  were  to  hava  96,000;  one  Landgrave  aod  two  Caaiqaei  96,000;  and  ths 
■wnalty  9BB,000,  eqaal  to  480,000  acrefl,--about  SB  townahtpf  of  6  milei  tqo&ra. 
t  Hm  proprietanei  tbenialTM  oomfflonlj  reiided  io  England. 
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tribanala,  were  by  m  major,  not  unanimous,  vote.  Freeholders  of  500  acres 
were  elective  to  office  ;  a  freehold  of  50  acres  made  a  man  a  voter ;  and  leet- 
men  of  qnly  10  acres'  leasehold,  were  adscripts  to  the  soil,  like  the  old  villeins 
of  England.  To  every  one  was  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  religion,  and  every 
congregation  might  tax  its  own  members  for  the  support  of  its  ministers ;  while 
the  church  of  England  was  to  be  sustained  by  a  public  assessment  These 
fttodamental  constitutions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles,  signed  by  the 
praphetaries,  March  10,  1670,  were  considered,  on  paper,  a  master-piece  of 
statesmanship,  yet  were  found,  in  practice,  to  be  the  mere  programme  of  a  phi- 
k>8opher*8  speculation. 

They  were  first  sent  to  the  group  of  colonists  who  had  just  emigrated  from 
ik^^land  in  1669,  under  the  auspices  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  settled 
between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  [now  Charleston] ;  being  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  present  South  Carolina^  and  the  primary  government  instituted. 
First  there  was  given  to  every  emigrant,  150  acres,  subject  to  a  small  quit-rent; 
Ibe  proprietary-governor  issued  writs  for  election;  the  grand  council  was 
filled ;  twenty  commoners  were  elected,  and  these  two  bodies  constituted  the 
first  provincial  parliament,  and  sat  at  Charleston.  The  northern  region  of  the 
Carolinas,  including  the  Cape  Fear  and  Albemarle  plantations,  were  soon 
formed  into  two  counties  ;"  temporary  agrarian  laws"  were  prepared  by  the 
proprietors  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  lands  among  the  people  ;  and  great 
endeavors  were  made,  though  in  vain,  to  bring  the  northern  settlemenbB  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  government.  But  no  expectation  met  its  fulfilment. 
Instead  of  ten  representatives  allowed  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  counties, 
the  next  year,  there  were  only  twenty  elected  in  all,  and  these  were  wholly 
returned  from  the  two  southern  counties,  and  elected  at  Charleston,  the  seat  of 
government.  The  northern  planters,  who  were  quite  contented,  would  not 
submit  to  be  the  purchased  possession  and  vassals  of  the  new  lords  proprietors, 
sod  their  southern  brethren  did  not  like  the  system ;  in  fact,  it  was  readily 
foreseen,  that  the  fate  of  Locke's  Constitutions  must  ultimately  be  a  total 
&ilare.  The  origin  of  disputes  between  the  proprietors  and  colonists  was 
early ;  and  for  twenty-three  years,  they  were  multiplied  and  aggravated  as 
often  as  prerogative  and  privilege  were  at  issue.  A  persevering  attempt  of  the 
Landgrave  governor  in  the  southern  plantation  to  collect  quit- rents,  brought  the 
people  to  an  open  rupture  with  him ;  and  in  1690,  he  expelled  from  the  house 
some  of  the  commons;  and  they  in  return  excluded  him  from  his  office. 
They  were  doubtless  emboldened  to  this  measure  by  the  late  eventful  revolution 
in  England. 

The  proprietors  efliected  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the  people  in  ]()93,  by 
renouncing  the  '*  Constitutions,"  and  proceeding  to  form  an  administration  upon 
the  principles  of  the  charter,  according  to  popular  request  The  change  put 
sn  end  to  the  nobility,  but  did  not  cure  old  evils  nor  extinguish  inveterate  pre- 
judices The  proprietors  were  avaricious  and  arbitrary.  They  now  appointed 
both  the  governor  and  council,  first  of  seven  then  twelve  members,  and  secured 
to  themselves  the  control  of  all  the  principal  offices,  leaving  little  else  to  the 
people  than  the  election  of  the  commons  to  their  parliaments.  More  equal 
and  judicious  laws,  however,  were  presently  passed,  viz :  to  naturalize  aliens,  to 
secure  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except  Papists,  and  to  bring  the  French 
refugees  and  the  English  into  more  union.  In  1700  the  two  houses  began  to 
sit  apart,  and  legislate  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  The  church  of  England 
was  established  by  law ;  the  province  in  1715  was  formed  into  parishes ;  and 
the  next  year,  the  representatives  were  increased  from  twenty  to  thirty-six — to 
be  chosen  by  ballot  given  in  the  parishes,  instead  of  being  all  elected,  as  pre- 
viou^yt  &t  Charleston. 

A  period  of  forty-nii^e  years  was  the  full  limit  of  the  proprietary  government 
in  South  Carolina.*    In  1719,  the  people  combined  against  it,  withdrew  all  sub- 

•  ProprinUry  fovernort,— in  1669,  Wm.  Sayle;  1671,  Joe  Wett }  1671.  John  Teamant ;  1674,  Jm.  Wast, 
Mcond  tiiiM*,  1683,  Jm.  Morton;  1684,  Jos.  Wast,  third  tima;  Ri.  Kirk;  Robart  Qaarrj;  1685,  Jos. 
Hortoo,  saeond  tima ;  1656,  Jas.  Collaton,  Luidgrav§ ;  1690,  Bath  Sothall ;  1699,  PhiL  Lodwall ;  1683, 
Tboa.  Smith ;  1694,  Jos.  Blaka ;  1695,  John  Arehdala ;  1696,  Jos.  Blaka,  saeoad  tima ;  1700,  Jaa.  Moore ; 
1703,  Nat.  Johnson ;  1709,  Ed.  Tjna;  1710,  Robart  Gibbaa;  1718,  Chmi.  Cravani  1716,R.Daiiial:  1717, 
R.  Johnson ;  1719,  Jas.  Moora. 
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miMion  to  its  authority  ;  subscribed  articles  of  uoion ;  elected  a  goveroor,  ft 
council  of  twelve,  and  a  fuller  house  ;  and  resoled  to  yield  tlieir  allegiaoce  to 
no  paramount  power  but  the  crown.    Meanwhile,  the  British  parliameot  vacated 
the  proprietors'  charter,  for  their  defaults  in  the  performance  of  its  conditioiui ; 
and  in  September,  1720,  the  kin^  commissioned  a  provisional  ^veroor,  who 
susperseded  the  one  elected ;  and  the  southern  region  of  Carolina  becane  a 
royal  province^    It  was  favored  with  no  charter  of  privileges.    The  crown 
appointed  the  governor  and  a  council  of  eleven  members,*  and  invested  him 
with  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly ;  to  nega^ 
tive  any  legislative  bills ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  military  officers ;  and  in 
fine  to  be  supreme  ordinary,  chancellor,  and  admiral.    The  commons  were 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  polls ;  and  all  bills  passed  by  the  assembly  and 
signed  by  the  governor,  were  sent  to  the  king  for  his  approbation ;  being  in  the 
mean  time  obligatory  as  laws.    To  pacify  the  proprietors,  who  had  eJEteosive 
interests  in  the  Carolina  country,  the  crown  in  1729  purchased  of  them  sewen- 
eighths  of  all  the  titles,  claims,  and  quit-rents  in  arrears,  for  which  it  paid  them 
£22,500  sterling ;  the  other  eighth  part  being  reserved  to  John  Lord  Carteret, 
whose  pecuniary  interests,  according  to  Hewat,  remained  to  his  family.    The 
proprietaries*  claims  being  thus  extinguished,  their  great  original  chartered 
province  was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  ^orth  and  South  Cawtdma  ; 
and  the  dividing  lines  settled  under  an  order  of  the  king  in  council.   For  fifty-five 
years  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  SotUh  Carolina  continued  a  royal  province  ; — 
a  period  in  which  none  other  was  better  governed.    '^  The  first  and  second 
Georges  were  nursing  fathers  to  the  province.**     Still  she  was  among  the 
earliest  to  resist  British  taxation.    Her  delegates  were  in  the  first  Congress  of 
1765;  her  assembly  ventured  to  disobey  the  mutiny  act  of  1769,  and  were  bold 
to  declare  independence.    The  eventful  year  of  1775,  in  which  provincial 
congresses  bore  rule,  and  courts  were  shut,  came  to  a  favorable  close,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  constitution   late  in   December,  the-  first  one 
adopted  in  America.    In  1778  it  was  revised  and  improved,  and  in  1790,  folly 
settled.    It   establishes  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  a  senate  of  45 
members,  and  a  bouse  of  li^  representatives.    The  two  executive  officers  are 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislative  branches,  for  two  years ;  the  senate  are 
chosen  for  four  years,  half  bienally,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years,  and 
all  by  districts.    The  judges,  elected  by  the  legislature,  hold  their  offices  daring 
good  behaviour. 

There  are  statutes  found  on  record,  passed  by  the  southern  legislatart  of 
Carolina  in  1674,f  which  are  ratified  by  the  proprietaries.  The  enacting  clause 
was  in  these  words : — *'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Palatine  and  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  ;  *'  and  the  acts  were  signed  by  the  governor,  palatine,  and 
by  several  members,  from  three  to  six,  of  the  proprietaries.  During  the  royal 
government,  the  enacting  style  was — **  By  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
South  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  Province.**  The  laws  were  now  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and 
then  by  the  Governor,  as  President  of  the  Council.  There  have  been  preserved 
497  acts  passed  under  the  proprietary  government,  and  687  under  the  crowa. 
The  habeas  corpus  act,  and  other  British  statutes  particularly  enumerated, 
were,  in  1712,  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  the  legislative  enactments  were  first 
printed  the  same  year. 

In  returning  to  the  northern  plantations,  above  and  about  the  Albemarie, 
which,  with  the  environs,  began  early  to  be  called  ^ortk  Carotuta,^  we  are  met 

*  Two  of  the  eoaoeil  were  a  Lieot.  Governor  and  Chief  Jostiee  of  Um  8.  Court 

t  Dr.  Rarony  [Hut.  6.  C]  layi  the  earliett  found  is  in  1688.    9  vol.  p.  149. 

%  Oovernore  or  North  Carolina;— 1663,  Geo.  Drumroond ;  1667,  Sam.  Stephens;  1674, Cartwrifht, 

tk*  aj^taktri  1676, Eastehurch,  oftsaiit,  John  Harvejr,  Prast;  1681,  Henrj  Wilkintoo,  frsvHettff 

Oovemm-i  1683,  Beth  Sotbel.  a  proprietary;  1689,  Philip  Ludwell,  P.  Qn.,  and  Uandarsoo  Walker, 
eleeted  ky  the  people  i  1695,  John  Archdaio,  P.  O.;  1696,  Thos.  Harvey,  Dtp.  Oov.f  1699,  Baodersoo 
Walker,  P,  O, ;  1704,  Robert  Daniel.  D,  Ooc.  i  1705,  Thos.  Cary  and  Wm.  Olorer,t«e  Dep.  Owtnun  ts 
conteti;  1711,  Edward  Hyde,  appointed  by  the  Palatine  i  1713,  Thos.  Pollock,  ehoeen  kg  Proprietor^ 
Doputie*  i  1713,  Chas.  Eden,  appointed  by  the  Palatino  ;  1723,  Wm.  Reed,  D.  Oot. ;  17SM,  Ooo.  BarriDftOB, 
P.  Oop, ;  1735,  Richard  Evarard,  Bakt.,  appouiUi  JlrH  royal  go^tnar,  1799.  Othen,  JohoMB,  ImaB, 
DoUm,  TryoA,  %aA  Martin. 
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with  the  famoQS  **  Constitotions "  of  1670,  before  described ;  which  the  pro- 
prietors were  disposed  to  extend  immediately  over  this  section  of  their  province. 
Bat  the  planters  seduloasly  opposed  the  proposition.    Their  settlement,  now 
ten  yean  old,  claimed  an  ante-date  to  the  southern  one ;  they  had  a  free  and 
regular  government  of  their  own  choice,  cgnsisting  of  a  chief  magistrate,  as 
allowed  by  the  proprietors,  a  council,  and  a  house  of  '^  burgesses,"  each  of 
twelve  members  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders;  and  they  were  able  to 
show  records  of  their  proceedings  in  due  form  for  several  years.    Regardless 
of  the  proprietary  acts  by  which  the  region  of  their  abode  was  formed  into  a 
county,  and  repudiating  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  claimed  under  the  proprie- 
tary charter  and  Locke's  constitutions,  the  colonists  resolved  to  defend  these 
rights,  and  enjoy  their  liberties  under  a  free  administration  already  established. 
The  parties  justified  themselves  in  the  opposing  positions  they  had  taken; 
and  whoever  knew  them  and  their  dispositions,  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  ultimate  scenes  of  alternate  collision  and  compromise'  which  filled  the  suc- 
eeeding  half  century  of  this  colony's  history.    Every  settler  detested  the  idea 
of  qoit-rents,— of  a  nobility, — of  a  foreign  master ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proprietors,  finding  no  regard  paid  to  their  chartered  rights  and  their  labored 
persuasives,  undertook  in  1674,  to  supersede  the  governor  of  the  people's 
choice,  and  to  take  the  administration  into  their  own  hands.    A  determinate 
and  successful  resistance  ensued  ;  and  the  colony  continued  for  three  years  to 
exercise  the  political  powers  of  an  independent  State.    All  the  advantage  the 
proprietors  could  gain,  was  to  see  elected  some  one  or  two  such  candidates 
for  governors  as  they  recommended.    But  in  1677,  one  Miller  appeared  as 
collector  of  the  customs,  a  crown  officer  ever  odious ;  when  the  proprietors 
appointed  him  their  governor  and  secretary ;  also  a  board  of  seven  deputies,  as 
under  Locke's  *' Constitutions,"  to  be  his  counsellors;  and  assumed  to  take 
provisional  control  of  political  affairs,  without  any  representative  body;  in- 
tending probably  to  effect  an  union  with  the  southern  province  in  legislation 
and  government    A  year  was  the  narrow  cycle  of  these  arbitrary  measures. 
Impatient  of  the  exactions  under  the  commercial  and  navigation  acts,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  change  in  the  form  of  administration,  particularly  in  the  ^^  denial 
of  a  free  election  of  an  assembly,"  the  people  rose  upon  Miller  and  his  said 
coansellors,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  then  re-organized  a  government, 
and  re-established  courts  of  justice.    The  prisoners  effected  their  escape ;  the 
insurgents  were  never  punished  ;  and  in  1681,  an  act  of  amnesty  gave  a  quietus 
to  the  whole  transaction.    The  community  became  tranquil ;  the  people  had 
their  legislature ;  the  settled  parts  were  divided  and  formed  into  counties ;  and 
the  colony  was  verdant  again.    Next,  Seth  Sothel,  an  evil  genius,  having  pur- 
chased one  of  the  eight  proprietary  rights,  took  from  the  palatine,  in  168i3,  the 
gubernatorial  reins,  when,  by  a  temporary  compromise,  he  was  permitted  to 
old  them  five  years.    He  was  then  deposed  by  the  assembly,  on  account  of  his 
rapacious  exactions.    Henderson  Walker  was  elected  governor  by  the  people. 
During  his  administration  of  four  years  it  is  recorded,  that  **  North  Carolina 
enjoyed  tranquillity."    At  last  the  proprietors,  tired  of  controversy,  concluded 
in  1G83,  to  abrogate  the  ^  Constitutions,"  which  they  never  could  enforce ;  and 
resort  to  their  charter ;  an  event  equally  welcome  to  both  the  Carolinas. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina*  now  became  more  settled  ;  though  the 
principal  change  effected  was  the  submission  of  the  people  to  a  proprietary 
executive,  instead  of  a  governor  elected  by  themselves ;  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors  collectively,  instead  of  their  own.  A 
deputy  appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  frequently  filled  the  execu- 
tive chair.  But  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  did  not  long  endure.  There  was  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  royalists,  to  establish  the  church 
of  England ;  and  the  deputy-governor  had  sufficient  influence  or  intrigue  U> 
carry  through  the  legislature  an  act  to  that  effect,  in  1704 ;  while  there  was 
only  one  settled  clergyman,  and  no  church,  of  that  order  in  the  whole  region ; 
the  people  being  generally  either  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  or  Inde- 


•  Fntncii  X.  Mtrtio'i  Biit  N.  CaroUu,  UfiO  to  1775,  S  vob. 
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pendenU.  This  and  other  grievances  occasioned  another  raptore  between  the 
executive  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  other.  £och  party  had  its  jrovernor  and  legislators,  several  years ;  Uie  acts 
of  the  popular  assembly  prevailed,  till  17J2,  when  that  body  was  dissolved.  A 
compromise  effected  another  amnesty  ;  and  in  1715,  all  antecedent  laws  were 
confirmed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  this  northern  province  was  divided  into  nine, 
parishes,  and  provided  with  several  vestries,  and  a  salary  appointed  for  tlie 
Episcopal  minister  of  each  parish. 

At  last  the  people,  so  oflen  exasperated  by  the  proprietaries'  measures, 
resolved  to  yield  no  longer  to  their  control ;  and  in  1719,  wholly  renounced 
their  authority.  Immediately,  they  elected  their  own  governor  and  legislature, 
Appointed  their  own  judges  and  officers,  and  proposed  to  commit  the  province 
to  the  paramount  protection  of  the  crown.  About  the  same  time,  the  original 
charter  of  the  proprietors  was  vacated  by  the  British  parliament;  and  the  next 
year,  the  notihern  parts  of  Carolina  were  erected  into  a  royal  province.  It  was 
favored  with  no  charter  of  privileges  from  the  crown.  The  government  insti- 
tuted by  the  king  resembled  in  all  essential  particulars,  that  of  South  Carolina. 
The  sum,  previously  mentioned  of  £22,500,  was  paid  in  1729,  to  extinguish  the 
proprietors' claims  in  both  Carolinas;  and  when  the  partition  was  made  between 
the  two  provinces,  the  section  embracing  the  original  settlements  at  Cape  Fear 
river,  was  determined  to  belong  to  North  Carolina. 

But  manly,  persevering  and  severe  as  had  been  the  struggle  of  fifly  years 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  North  Carolina,  while  a  royal  province,  was  repeatedly 
aroused  to  resistance,  by  the  unjust  policy  of  the  parent  State.  It  was  as  much 
as  her  governor  could  do  to  prevent  violent  measures  against  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765,  and  the  despatch  of  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress ;  and  in  1769,  her 
governor,  William  Try  on,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  because  of  the  spirited  reso- 
lutions, adopted  in  disobedience  of  the  mutiny-act.  To  such  heights  of  excite- 
ment did  repeated  or  imaginary  aggressions  provoke  the  people,  that  in  1771,  a 
body  of  them  sur-named  "Regulators"  rose  in  arms,  to  the  number  of  1,500, 
against  Gov.  Trynn,  suspected  men  and  British  measures,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
him  and  the  royalists,  in  which  300  of  the  republicans  were  killed,  and  numbers 
taken  prisoners;  of  whom  twelve  were  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  ex- 
ecuted. Such  high-toned  patriots,  so  often  exasperated,  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, not  a  whit  behind  the  first,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  They  were 
forward  to  renounce  ail  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  by  a  convention 
purposely  chosen  by  them  to  frame  a  Constitution,  finished  and  adopted  it,  Dec. 
18,  1776,  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  It  provides  a  General  Assembly 
of  two  branches,  a  Senate  of  sixty-two  members,  one  from  each  county ;  a 
House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  **  Commons"  or  Representatives ;  and  a  gov- 
ernor chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both,  all  biennially  elected ;  and  there  is 
placed  about  the  Governor,  a  Council  of  seven  members,  chosen  as  he  is.  The 
Senate  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State,  except  Georgia,  in  the  Union. 

The  Statute  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  which  were  generally  confirmed  by  the 
proprietors  in  1715,  exhibit  traces,  if  not  records  of  their  existence,  thirty  or 
forty  years  before  that  date.  They  appear  "  most  of  kin"  to  those  of  Virginia. 
The  enacting  clause  at  different  periods,  is  worth  transcribing.  Under  the  pro- 
prietary government,  it  was  in  these  words : — "  Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency 
the  Palatine,  and  the  rest  of  the  true  and  absolute  lords  proprietors  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  now  met,  [for  instance,  "  at  Edenton," — *'  at  Newbern," 
— ^"'at  Little  River"]*  for  the  North  East  part  of  said  Province."  Under  the 
crown  it  read  thus: — ^  Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency,  [Sir  Richard  Everard, 
Baronet,]  [Gabriel  Johnson,  Esq.,]  or  [the  incumbent  by  name,]  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of^  his  Majesty's  Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  Province,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same :" — 
9.nd  under  the  constitution,  it  is : — **  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina." 

*  Th«  General  Anembly  had  teMioai  at  different  placei ;  there  wai  oo  aeparato  baildinf  evra  for  a 
Coiut-ho8ae,tilll7«. 
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Georgia^*  with  one  hundred  miles  seaboard,  situated  between  the  rivers  SsTsn- 
nab  and  St  Mary's,  is  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  When  the 
Carolinas  were  erected  into  royal  provinces,  public  attention  was  turned  towards 
this  contiguous  region  on  the  south,  then  vacant  of  inhabitants.  Therefore,  on 
the  9th  of  June  1732,  an  association  of  twenty-one  benevolent  and  public-spirit- 
ed gentlemen,  were,  at  their  own  request,  incorporated  by  George  II.,  purposely 
to  plant  a  colony,  whose  name  taken  was  in  compliment  to  his  own.  The  whole 
were  collectively  termed  **  Trustees,"  and  within  one  year,  James  Oglethorpe, 
one  of  them,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants  from  England,  effected  a 
settlement  of  the  present  Savannah, — the  oldest  in  the  State.  Within  one  other 
year,  the  Trustees  framed  a  system  of  government,  different,  strange  as  it  may' 
seem,  entirely  different  from  all  the  others  in  this  hemisphere.  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  untimely  and  unnatural  offspring  of  the  feudal  policy.  The  plan 
was  to  parcel  the  extensive  territory  into  tracts,  of  which  every  one  was  to  be 
considered  a  military  Jief,  and  be  assigned  to  each  settler.  When  he  was  en- 
feoffed, the  franchise,  on  the  one  hand,  conferred  upon  him  all  the  rights  of  a 
freeholder ;  and  on  the  other,  laid  him  under  obligation  to  furnish  himself  at  all 
times  with  military  arms  and  equipments,  and  to  take  the  field  whenever  the 
public  defence  required  it.  To  carry  out  the  system,  the  enfeoffment,  or  feudal 
grant,  was  in  tail-mail ;  and  in  failure  of  heirs  reverted  to  the  government,  to  be 
re-granted.  The  motives  of  the  trustees  and  object  of  the  system  were  truly  the 
milk  and  honey  of  benevolence ;  nevertheless,  the  test  of  experiment  for  twenty 
years,  sanctioned  the  justness  of  complaints,  repeated  against  the  whole  scheme^ 
and  demanded  a  radical  reform. 

Entailments  were  unpopular,  like  quit-rents ;  the  government  was  of  a  pru- 
dential, inefficient,  non-descript  character;  benefactions  and  expenses  had  both 
been  great,  while  the  settlements,  improvements  and  commerce  bad  made  slow 
progress, — in  a  word,  the  Colony  drooped  and  languished.  Dismayed  by  these 
and  other  discouragements,  the  Trustees,  June  20, 1752,  surrendered  the  charter 
to  the  crown,  in  expectation  of  privileges  in  return,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
other  royal  Provinces.  The  people  of  Georgia,  then  only  about  6,000,  consisted 
principally  of  Methodists;  and  in  1755,  the  king  granted  to  the  Colony  a  char- 
ter, by  which  a  General  Court  of  Representatives  was  established,  with  judicial 
powers  also,  for  the  trial  of  causes,  civil  and  criminal, — a  court,  the  judges  of 
which  he  appointed  with  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  the  king's  bench,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer  of  the  realm. 

To  this  form  of  a  governmental  system,  other  improvements  were  added  in 
1763  by  a  royal  ordinance.  First,  the  king  appointed  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of 
twelve,  and  directed  him,  with  their  advice,  **  to  summon  a  General  Assembly  in 
manner  and  form  used  or  directed  in  others  of  his  provinces;"  and  gave  him 
power,  with  consent  of  the  Council  and  Representatives,  **  to  make  lews  for  the 
public  peace,  welfare  and  good  government,  as  nearly  as  might  be  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  England."  An  organized  established  administration  of  government 
gave  credit  and  fresh  vigor  to  the  colony ;  and  from  this  period,  Georgia  began 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  prosperity  and  population.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  she  was  in  her  infancy,  had  never  experienced  the  evils  in- 
flicted by  the  despotic  measures  of  the  Stuart  kings  on  the  older  provinces ;  and 
did  not,  antecedent  to  1775,  formally  unite  with  ^*the  twelve  confederated 
colonies"  in  their  measures.  The  same  year  however,  a  popular  and  patriotic 
convention  chose  a  delegate  to  Congress,  sanctioned  their  measures,  and 
submitted  the  political  destinies  of  the  colony  to  a  **  Council  of  Safety"  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1777 ;  when  a  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  pre-existing  parishes 
were  formed  into  counties.  The  first  Constitution  was  revised  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1789,  and  was  finally  made  in  1798  what  it  now  is.  The  administra- 
tion is  formed  by  a  Governor,  chosen  biennially  by  the  voters  at  large  ;  ninety- 
three  senators,  one  for  each  county j-^the  greatest  number  in  either  of  the  States ; 
and  two  hundred  and  seven  representatives,  elected  annually  by  counties.  The 
form  of  government  is  democratic ;  for  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  are 
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cboflen  triennially  by  the  General  Aasemblj ;  and  those  of  the  inferior  eoorts 
end  jastices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  at  the  polls. 

Of  the  Staiuits  in  Georgia,  the  one  passed  Feb.  29, 1764,  respecting  settle* 
roent  of  estates,  is  the  oldest  one  which  has  met  my  eye.  All  of  those  psssed 
while  she  was  a  province,  manifestly  pay  tribute  to  the  royal  requirement;  and 
some  of  the  sections  close  with  the  express  provisions,  of  conformity — ^^to  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  England." 

These  thirteen  original  States  united  in  s  political  body-politic ;  declared  them- 
selves, on  the  memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  independent  of  the  British  goreni- 
ment ;  and  assumed  a  rank  among  the  national  sovereignties  of  the  earth.  For 
two  yean,  in  the  heart  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  organ  of  administration  was 
s  Congress  of  delegates,  unequal  in  number,  from  the  different  States, — whose 
sets  were  passed  by  a  majority,  not  of  votes,  but  of  state-sovereignties,  eoeh 
State  having  one  vote.  A  more  perfect  system  being  immediately  and  unirer- 
sally  found  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Congress  agreed,  July^,  1778,  upon 
thirteen  articles  of  **  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union^  which  were  finally 
ratified,  March  1,  1781,  by  all  the  States.  The  government  established  under 
these  articles,  consisted  of  a  National  Congress,  which  was  never  to  have  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  seven,  delegates  from  any  one  State,  and  when  assem- 
bled, tliey  became  organized  by  choosing  a  president  from  their  own  number. 
The  delegates  were  elected,  and  might  be  removed  by  their  respective  State 
legislatures,  and  in  any  event  were  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  never  more 
than  three  in  any  six  years ;  nor  was  any  member  allowed  to  fill  the  chair  more 
than  one  in  three  years.  All  expenses  incurred  for  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury ;  which  was  to  be 
supplied  by  the  States  through  their  respective  legislatures,  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  the  aggregate  of  the  several  individuals*  real  estates  through  the 
Union.  Congress  was  to  assemble  every  November ;  and  in  all  great  national 
questions  relating  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  army  and  navy,  war  and 
peace,  the  decision  was  by  nine  States,  each  having  one  vote.  All  other  ques- 
tions to  be  determined  by  a  m^ajority  of  the  States. 

In  the  course  of  seven  years,  practical  experience  found  the  articles  of  con- 
federation to  be  defective  both  in  powers  and  provisions ;  and  consequently  a 
Fedtrative  ConstUuiionj  framed  and  finished,  Sept.  17,  1787,  was  in  less  than  a 
year  afterward  ratified  by  eleven  States  ;*  and  March  4, 1789,  an  administration 
was  constructed  in  conformity  to  that  most  judicious  and  statesman-like  instm- 
roent.  Congress  thereby  now  has  its  upper  house  of  53  senators,  two  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  their  respective  State  legislatures ;  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  population  enumerated  once 
in  ten  years,  and  chosen  in  districts  by  the  votera  at  the  polls.  The  whole  num- 
ber has  never  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty -two.f  The  president  and  vice 
president  are  elected  for  four  yeara  by  electors,  whom  each  State  chooses,  in 
number  equal  to  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

Of  the  congressional  statutes,  those  under  the  confederation  were  denomi- 
nated <* Ordinances,"  and  those  under  the  constitution  are  called  **  Acts;**  the 
first  of  which,  in  the  statute  book,  passed  June  1,  1789,  relates  to  official  oaths. 
The  statutes  and  resolves  of  Congress,  already  fill  a  large  number  of  volumes. 

Since  the  national  government  was  established,  thirteen  other  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  federative  Union,  with  the  righti  and  privileges  common  to 
the  several  primary  States.  In  the  few  observations  about  to  be  made  upon 
these  later  sovereignties,  the  chronological  order  is  adjusted  to  the  times  when 


*  Ratified  by 

Delaware, Dee.  7, 1787 

Penosylvania, **    ]3,    "^ 

Newiertey, "    18,    '* 

Georgia Jan.  2,1788 

Conoeeticat, «    9,    " 

MasMchuMtU, Feb.ll,    ** 


Maryland April  28, 1788 

South  Carolina, May     3,    *■ 

New  HaoiMfaire, Jima  81,    **■ 

Virginia, "     86,    « 

New  York, July   86,    •• 

North  Carolina, Nor.  31,    ** 

abode  Ulaod May  89, 1790 


t  In  1789,  there  were  65  memberi ;  io  1790, 137 ;  io  1800, 143 ;  io  1610, 183 ;  in  18M,  813 }  in  1890, 90; 
ia  1840, 833  BMmborf. 
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thej  were  eeverally  and  eaccessivelj  admitted  constitaent  members  of  the 
American  confederacy. 

1.  Fermont,*  situated  between  Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Champlain,  claims 
original  settlement,  [at  the  present  firattleborough,]  about  old  Fort  Duromer,  in 
the  80Uth*ea8t  corner  of  the  State ;  being  commenced  soon  after  that  fortress 
was  erected  in  1723-4,  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  supposed  its  site  and 
the  contiguous  territory  were  within  the  limits  of  their  patent  But  by  an  order 
of  the  king,  passed  March,  1739,  in  settlement  of  boundaries.  New  Hampshire 
took  from  Massachusetts  a  considerable  belt  of  land  along  its  northern  border, 
(including  that  fort,)  by  a  divisional  line,  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  Patucket 
Falls,  on  the  river  Merrimac,  and  extend  **  due  west  till  it  met  with  his  majesty's 
other  governments."  New  Hampshire  was  thereby  emboldened  to  extend  her 
jurisdiction  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts  did ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  make  what  have  been  called  the  "New  Hamsphire  Grants"  of  lands, 
as  well  on  the  westerly  as  the  easterly  side  of  the  mountains — ^in  all  114  town- 
ships. Still,  the  settlement  of  Vermont  was  kept  in  utter  check  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  till  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760.  If  commenced  immediately 
afterwards,!  and  extended  rapidly  far  and  wide.  Disturbed  by  these  move- 
ments, the  people  of  New  York  asserted  a  right  to  the  whole  territory,  in  virtue 
of  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  16G4,  and  confirmed  in  1674  to  his 
brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York ;  whose  claim  was  alleged  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire region  between  the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Delaware.  In  1764,  Parliament, 
against  all  opposition  urged,  fully  decided  in  favor  of  the  patent-title ;  the  set- 
tlers still  refused  to  submit  to  New  York  ;  the  revolutionary  war  suspended  the 
controversy  ;  a  popular  convention  met  in  January,  1777,  at  Westminster,  and 
declared  the  present  State  of  Vermont  independent;  and  another  assembled  at 
Windsor,  December  25th,  of  the  same  year,  ratified  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. Unmoved  by  the  subsequent  counter-claims  of  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  even  Massachusetts,  all  which  were  once  laid  before  Congress,  Ver- 
mont found  herself  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent State.  As  such,  she  extinguished  the  claim  of  New  York,  ih  1790,  by 
paving  her  30,000  dollars ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  next  year,  was  admit- 
ted a  constituent  member  of  the  Union.  Her  original  constitution,  which  has 
been  several  times  revised,  especially  in  July,  1793,  received  a  finish  in  1836 ; 
and  now  provides  for  the  annual  election  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
a  senate  of  30  members,  and  a  house  of  233  representatives.  Though  there 
are  tiatuUs  of  the  State  as  old  as  1778,  the  volume  contains  such  as  were 
revised  after  1793,  such  as  have  been  since  enacted,  and  are  still  in  force. 

2.  Kcniuckyjt  bordering  northerly  on  Ohio  river,  and  being  originally  a  part 
of  Virginia,  exhibited  an  inceptive  settlement  begun  in  1775,  on  the  Kentucky 
river ;  was  soon  erected  into  a  district,  and  formed  into  counties  by  Virginia ; 
and  in  1785  was  wholly  conceded  by  her  legislature  to  its  inhabitants,  whenever 
they  should  express  a  desire  to  be  a  separate  State.  This  event  occurred  De- 
cember, 1790,  when  Kentucky  adopted  a  constitution ;  and  was  two  years 
afterwards  (June  1,  1792)  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  thus  became 
the  15th  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1799,  and  at. 
present  the  administration  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  a 
senate  of  38  members,  the  former  and  latter  all  elected  for  four  years ;  and  a 
house  of  100  representatives  annuallv  chosen. 

3.  Tinnemee  §  originally  belongea  to  the  Carolinas ;  and  when  a  separation 
of  them  took  place  in  1729,  it  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern  prov- 
ince. The  first  settlement  attempted,  was  in  1754,  on  Cumberland  river,  which 
the  Indians  the  following  year  entirely  dislodged.  The  next  was  permanently 
eflfected  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  1765;  and  in  1776, 
the  settlers  sent  a  delegation,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  took  part  in  framing  her  first  constitution.    In  1789  Congress  received 

*  Dr.  Samuel  WillMmi *f  BUtor/  of  Vermoot,  9  toIs. 

t  Beoolngton  wm  MUlad  in  1761,  **  the  oMmI  town"  [•zMpt  Brttttlebord']  in  the  BtMiw 
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from  that  State  a  eeaaion  of  the  whole  region ;  and  by  an  aet  of  May  26^  1790^ 

provided  for  ^*The  Territory  of  the  United  Sutes  South  of  the  Ohio,"  as  it  was 
tiien  named,  a  statute  charter  of  government  A  constituUoD  was  framed  and 
ratified  at  KnoxviUe,  Feb.  C,  1796,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Jane  ioWomngy  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  name  ofTenmaset,  was  admitted  one  of  the  United  States.  It  hmm 
a  governor,  a  senate  of  25  members ;  and  a  house  of  75  representatives,  all 
elected  biennially  at  the  polls — the  governor  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  as  in  New* 
York,  and  is  eligible  to  the  office  no  more  than  six  in  any  eight  years.  No 
person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
nents,  can  hold  any  office  in  the  civil  department  of  this  State. 

4.  Ohio  *  is  the  great  south-east  section  of  **  The  North- Western  Terri- 
tory," which  extended  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mississippi,  and  from  Ohio  river  ta 
the  northern  lakes,  and  which  was  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  Jaly 
13,  1767,  embraced  under  a  temporary  government.  Of  the  rights  asserted  U> 
parts  of  the  present  State,  in  virtue  of  anterior  colonial  patents,  believed  to 
extend  into  this  region,  Virginia  retained  a  tract  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio,>and 
Connecticut  also  about  4,000,000  acres,  called  the  ^*  Reserve,"  not  far  from  Lake 
Erie;  and  both  relinquished  their  respective  claims  to  all  the  rest.  Settle- 
ments were  commenced  the  same  year,  1787,  in  several  places.  Fourteen 
years  Ohio  was  subject  to  the  Congressional  ordinance,  when  she  was  detaebed 
from  the  residue  of  the  **  North- Western  Territory,"  and  admitted  a  consttta- 
ent  State  of  the  Union,  April  28, 1802,  and  her  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 

fieople,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extremely 
iberal ;  a  governor  and  a  senate  of  36  members  are  elected  biennially,  and  m 
house  of  72  representatives  annually ;  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of 
the  common  pleas  are  chosen  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  assem- 
bly, to  hold  their  offices  for  seven  years,  if  so  long  they  behave  weU.  The 
governor  has  no  veto  on  legislative  acts ;  and  has  no  other  appointing  power 
Uian  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  recess  of  the  assembly. 

5.  Louisiana  was  settled  (first  at  New  Orleans)  by  a  few  French  emi^nta 
from  Canada  in  1699,  and  consisted,  in  1713,  of  no  more  than  4Q0  inhabitants. 
The  present  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  its  mouth,  is  the 
southerly  region  of  the  great  purchase  f  made  of  the  French,  April  30, 1803, 
by  the  General  Government,  for  15,000,000  of  dollars.  By  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  March,  1804,  all  that  part  of  the  purchased  territory,  which  lay  sooth 
of  the  thirty-tliird  parallel  of  latitude,  was  constituted  "  The  Territory  of  Or- 
leans," and  provided  with  a  temporary  system  of  government  The  population 
increased  rapidly ;  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812,  framed  and 
finished  a  constitution,  as  previously  authorized  by  Congress ;  and  that  body 
approving  of  its  form  and  provisions,  admitted  Louisiana  t  [changed  in  name 
from  that  of  Orleans}  an  independent  member  of  the  American  Republic.  Of 
its  constitutional  government,  the  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  two  branches — 
a  senate  of  17  members,  and  a  house  of  50  representatives.  The  latter  are 
elected  fojr  two  years,  the  former  for  four,  who  vacate  their  seats  by  rotation. 
The  governor  is  likewise  chosen  quadrennially ;  and  in  him,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  is  vested  the  power  of  appointments — such  as  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  and  other  officers. 

6.  IndianOf  a  central  section  of  the  old  ^  North  Western -Territory,"  could 
exhibit  a  few  French  residents  within  its  present  limits,  before  1763;  whose 
possessions  the  treaty  of  that  period  confirmed  to  them.  But  the  natives  of 
this  region  were  always  so  numerous  and  at  intervals  so  hostile,  that  its  primary 
settlements  did  not  flourish  till  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  which  gave 
quietude  to  the  Indians  and  rest  to  the  emigrants.  Id  1800,  Indiana  contained 
only  4,650  souls.  Yet  she  was  the  next  year  formed  by  Congress  into  a  teni- 
torial  community,  provided  with  a  government  in  usaal  form,  and  on  petition  of 

•  T.  M.  Hftrrii**  Toar. 

t  In  NoTtmber,  1788,  all  U»e  poneHioni  of  FranM  wtH  of  the  Uininippi  rlvor,  and  ako  the  ithad 
Orloans,  won  bv  that  nation  oedod  to  Spain ;  and  October  1, 1800,  Spain  n-eedod  Loaiaiana  to  FniMe,thi 
aame  in  extent  it  had  fonnerly  been  in  ner  baodi. 

X  Da  ?nu*B  Historj  of  IjouiiitiiB,  8  Tob^  tmulsttd  bma  tlw  Fmch. 
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ks  legislature,  December,  1815,  Congress,  in  April  of  the  next  year,  aathorized 
a  convention  to  meet  and  form  a  constitution.  Such  an  instrument  the  people 
adopted  Jnne  29,  1816,  and  Congress  accepted  it  in  December,  1816 ;  when 
Indiana,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  In  its  legislature 
are  two  branches — a  senate  of  30  and  a  house  of  62  members.  The  latter 
elected  for  one  year  and  the  former  for  three.  A  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor are  chosen  for  the  same  period.  The  former,  with  advice  of  the  senate, 
appoints  the  supreme  judges  for  seven  years;  and  the  circuit  judges  are  chosen 
for  the  same  term  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses. 

7.  Mississippi,  situated  between  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
tween Alabama  and  the  river  Mississippi,  dates  its  first  settlement  at  Natchez, 
in  the  sonth-western  part  of  the  State,  undertaken  A.  D.  1716,  by  a  party  of 
French  adventurers.  The  hostilities  of  the  natives  prevented  the  increase  of 
settlers  till  1763 ;  when  all  the  territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  was 
relinquished  by  France  to  the  English,  who  by  the  treaty  of  1783  conceded  the 
same  to  the  United  States.  Still  Spain  claimed  the  Natchez,  as  belonging  to 
the  Floridas  till  1798.  She  then  yielded  the  possession,  and  in  1800  Congress 
erected  the  whole  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  into  a  dis- 
tinct territorial  government ;  and  in  March,  1817,  authorised  the  people  in  the 
western  division  to  form  a  constitution.  One  being  formed  by  a  convention  in 
July,  1817,  Mississippi  in  December  following  was  admitted  a  State  into  the 
Union.  Its  **  General  Assembly  "  is  formed  by  a  senate  of  30  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  house  of  91,  each  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor's  veto  will 
effectually  negative  a  bill,  unless  it  can  be  afterwards  passed  by  two  thirds  of 
each  house. 

8.  lUinois,  a  part  of  ''  the  North- West  Territory,**  situated  between  Indiana 
and  thtf  river  Mississippi,  chims  to  have  had  a  settlement  begun  by  Che  French 
at  Eaekaskias,  in  1673,  and  soon  extended  to  a  few  other  places.  To  preserve 
its  American  possessions,  the  government  of  that  nation,  as  early  as  1749, 
strengthened  itself  by  fortifications  on  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  >y abash,  the 
Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  nowise  disheartened  till 
prostrated  by  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  in  1763,  and  the  consequent  treaty 
of  cession.  The  French  withdrew,  and  the  country  remained  a  wilderness  till 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Congress  in  1787  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the 
^hole  region ;  and  over  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois,  established  in  1809  a 
territorial  government.  The  people,  hoWever,  by  their  convention  were  per- 
mitted to  form  a  constitation  in  September,  1818,  and  in  December  following 
Illinois  became  a  constituent  of  the  great  Republic.  This  State  has  a  senate  of 
40  and  a  house  of  91  members.  A  senator's  terra  of  service  is  four,  and  that  of 
a  representative  two  years.  The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  dso 
elected  for  fonr  years. 

9.  Alabama,  situated  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  wss  at 
first  principally  claimed  by  the  former  under  a  legislative  act  of  hers  in  1795. 
Georgia  sold  to  diflTerent  companies  22,000,000  acres  of  her  **  western  territory,** 
or  **  Yazoo'lands,"  for  $500,000 — a  transaction  which  the  next  legislature  im- 
peached, on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  and  bribery,  and  forcibly  nullified 
it  by  repealing  the  law,  and  ordering  it,  with  the  records  of  sale,  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  purchase  money  to  be  repaid  to  the  buyers.  But  before  they  were  remu- 
nerated, the  State,  in  1802,  ceded  all  her  western  territory  to  the  United  States 
for  (1,250,000;  and  afterwards  Congress  created  the  **  Mississippi  stock,**  to 
reimburse  the  claimants — a  stock  which  was,  as  intended,  ultimately  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  sold.  Two  years  previously,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi united,  were  erected  by  Congress  into  a  territorial  government ;  yet  their 
progress  in  population  was  for  fourteen  years  held  in  severe  check  by  wars 
with  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  Alabama  was  favored  with  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial administration  in  1817.  A  convention  meeting  at  Huntsville  in  July, 
1819,  by  the  previous  approbation  of  Congress,  framed  and  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  December,  this  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Its  administration  consists  of  a  governor,  and  a  senate  of  33,  chosen 
triennially,  and  a  hoate  of  100  membert|  chosen  annaslly.    The  judges  are 
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elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  amembly,  and  bold  their  offices  doling  good 
behavior. 

10.  Maine,  the  twenty-third  independent  State  of  the  republic,  was  origi* 
nally  settled  about  1624,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who 
obtained  a  royal  charter  of  it  in  1639,  and  exercised  government  over  it  tili 
1652,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  province  was  claimed  and  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts, as  previously  observed  in  our  sketches  of  that  State.  The  latter 
colony,  May  6, 1677,  pure  based  Maine  of  Sir  Ferdinando's  grandson,  and  held 
it  as  an  appendant  province  till  both  were  united  irv  1691,  by  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  political  connection  thus  formed,  continued  129  years ;  it 
was  then  dissolved  by  consent  of  Massachusetts — a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1830,  Maine  was  admitted  a  constituent  State  of  the 
Union.  By  its  constitution  it  has  a  governor,  a  senate  of  31  members,  a  boase 
of  151  representatives — all  elected  for  only  one  year.  Executive  appointments 
4tre  made  by  the  governor,  aided  by  a  board  of  seven  councillors,  who  are  annu- 
ally elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legislative  branches.  All  judges  mad 
justices  are  commissioned  for  seven  years,  by  appointment  of  the  executive. 

11.  Missouri,  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  opposite 
Illinois,  was  first  settled  at  St.  Genevieve  and  St  Louis,  below  Missouri  river, 
soon  alVer  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  a  company  of  French  traders.  Cunningly, 
the  treaty  of  November  in  the  year  preceding,  was  kept  some  time  a  secret 
from  them  and  others — a  treaty  by  which  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  indefinite 
country  of  Louisiana  on  the  west  side  of  Mississippi  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Its 
branches  above  the  Missouri  river,  yet  unlimited  westward,  except  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  In  October,  1800,  Spain  reassigned  the  whole  region  to  France, 
and  in  April,  1803,  was  effected  the  memorable  purchase  of  it  by  the  United 
States  for  (15,000,000.  Already  a  strong  current  of  emigration  was  setting 
into  this  country ;  and  immediately  after  the  cession,  all  the  territory  below  the 
33d  degree  was,  as  previously  stated,  formed  into  the  territory  of  Orleans  [novr 
State  of  Louisiana  ;J  and  all  above  that  degree,  embracing  the  vast  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  constituted  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  with  a  government  instituted  by  Congress.  But  in  the  year  1812, 
afler  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  raised  to  be  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  re- 
gion northward  took  the  name  of  Missouri — at  the  same  time  having  its  gov- 
ernment improved  and  a  legislature  established.  Its  present  limits  were  fixed 
by  Congress  in  March,  1819.  It  was  then  formed  into  a  separate  territory ;  was 
the  next  year  authorized  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  in  August,  1821,  was 
admitted  a  constituent  member  of  the  Union.  It  has  a  governor,  a  lieutenant 
governor,  and  a  senate  of  18  members,  all  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  boose 
of  49  representatives,  elected  for  two  years.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  senate,  to  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior.- 

12.  Arkamas,  located  between  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  was  a  part  of  the 
great  region  purchased  of  the  French  in  1803,  by  the  General  Grovemmeot, 
and  being  soon  erected  into  a  territorial  district,  in  connection  with  Missouri,  it 
afibrded  an  effectual  invitation  to  settlers.  In  1819,  however,  Arkansas  was 
formed  by  Congress  into  a  territorial  district,  separate  from  Missouri  territory ; 
a  temporary  government  was  established,  and  in  1836  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  By  its  constitution  previously  adopted,  it  has  a  governor  elected  for 
four  years,  a  senate  of  17  members  and  a  house  of  54  representatives.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  circuit  court,  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
General  Assembly — the  former  for  the  term  of  eight  and  the  latter  four  years. 

13.  Michigan,  situated  between  the  Lake  of  that  name  and  Lake  Huron, 
was  first  settled  by  the  French  at  Detroit,  as  early  as  1683,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fur-trade.  Hunters  are  poor  colonists,  and  subsequently  to  the  conquer  of 
Canada,  the  ownership  of  tho  territory  was  changed  from  the  French  to  the 
English ;  still  settlements  did  not  multiply  and  flourish  at  any  time  before  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  "  North- Wes- 
tern Territory,"  over  which  Congress  established  the  provisional  administration 
of  July,  1787,  before  mentioned ;  yet  Detroit  and  other  posts  were  not  siir- 
rondered  by  the  British  till  after  the  treaty  of  1796 ;  then  what  consUtntos  the 
present  State  of  Michigan  was  presently  formed  into  a  county  by  the  name  of 
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Wayne.  In  1805,  it  became  a  separate  territorial  gfovemment;  in  1835,  it 
formed  and  adopted  a  constitution  ;  and  in  January,  1837/  it  was  admitted  the 
S6th  and  last  State  of  the  American  empire.  In  its  administration  it  has  a  gov- 
ernor, a  senate  of  18  members  and  a  house  of  53  representatives.  Both  the 
former  are  elected  triennially,  the  latter  annually.  The  governor  with  advice 
of  a  council,  appoints  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  whose  term  of  office  ia 
seven  years.  «» 

Such  are  the  sources  from  which  •American  Statute  Laws  are  flowing  in  peren- 
nial streams.  Already  the  enactments  of  twenty-seven  legislatures  could  not  be 
contained  in  as  many  thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  volumes.  Still  legisla- 
tion, fre.e  as  liberty  can  render  it,  anticipates  no  limits.  Its  statutes  are  to 
multiply  without  ceasing,  through  unnumbered  cycles  of  the  future  ;  to  spread 
as  space  exhibits  n^w  commonwealths  rising  into  existence  and  swelling  the 
Union ;  and  to  reach  all  the  new-born  as  well  as  the  old  and  unchanging  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  though  increased  in  numbers  an  hundred  to  one.  In  this 
view  of  our  young  empire,  just  past  its  state  of  pupilage,  and  borne  on  the  flowing 
tide  of  prosperity,  what  in  the  course  of  time  is  to  be  the  mighty  total  of  statute 
laws  in  the  United  States  ?  No  single  life,  surely,  will  be  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Indeed  very  few  will  be  the 
libraries  wherein  the  whole  can  ever  be  found.  Should  the  exchange  of  copies, 
as  practised  at  present,  on  the  rising  of  the  several  legislatures,  become  uni- 
versa],  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States  would  not  probably  be  much  lessened 
nor  assimilated  to  any  great  extent ;  so  various  are  the  views  and  interests  of 
men,  and  so  of\en  are  they  governed  by  their  own  will,  rather  than  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  others. 

Of  American  Common  Law^  the  principal  sources  we  Jive:  1st,  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  2d,  the  civil  laws  and  maxims  of  the  Romans ;  3d,  the  immemorial  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  England ;  4th,  the  British  statutes ;  and  5th,  the  usages 
and  established  rules,  peculiarly  American. 

1.  The  original  settlers  of  the  United  States  and  their  descendants,  always 
contended  sedulously  for  freedom  in  religion,  law  and  politics,  unrestrained  by 
foreign  control.  Possessing  in  reality  few  predilections  for  the  laws  of  their 
father-land,  they  sought  for  rules  in  the  Scriptures  which  revealed  the  mind  and 
will  of  their  God.  If  the  Jews  drew  precepts  only  from  the  Old  Testament 
oracles,  the  American  votaries  to  equal  rights  had  motives  for  pursuing  a  more 
excellent  way — ^they  aimed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  Him  who  mag- 
nified the  law  itself  and  made  it  honorable,  and  who  taught  the  true  principles 
of  legal  and  equal  obedience.  They  read  and  believed  that  the  Almighty  was 
no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  every  good  law  is  founded  in  reason  and  religion  ; 
and  that  whoever  would  be  most  acceptable  in  his  sight,  must  be  best  of  all,  in 
heart  as  well  as  in  practice.  When  required  to  determine  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  decide  on  matters  of  policy,  they  resorted  to  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  obligatory  or  established 
laws ;  and  particularly  the  colonial  legislatures  of  New  England,  drew  many 
provisions  from  the  same  source  into  their  statutory  enactments.  Perhaps  no 
other  people  searched  so  frequently  the  divine  law  for  guidance,  or  placed  more 
implicit  confidence  in  its  doctrines.  They  believed  it  was  the  sure  corner-stone 
of  all  pure  morality ;  and  whatever  countervailed  its  roles  and  spirit,  was  not 
only  unsound,  but  evinced  an  unhallowed  endeavor  to  be  wise  above  what  was 
revealed  or  written.  As  with  the  primitive  Christians,  they  could  find  no  other 
law  to  teach  with  like  wisdom  the  great  doctrinal  and  practical  duties  of  man, 
in  every  sphere  of  life,  mote  particularly  to  fear  and  obey  God  rather  than  man ; 
to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  be  just  and  sincere ; — in  a  word,  to  do  unto  others  what 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you.  Constitutions  and  laws,  endued  with  the  attri- 
butes of  such  a  spirit,  they  believed  would  secure  rights,  prevent  wrongs,  and 
guide  to  happiness.  In  their  good  principles  and  good  sense,  they  supposed  it 
easier  to  check  crime  by  religious  education  and  the  culture  of  the  mind,  than 
by  cruel  punishments ;  better  to  execute  a  sentence  sarely  and  speedily  than 
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rapectif  e  legislatares  in  joint  ballot  elect  their  jadgea,*  This  manner  bein^ 
considered  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  democratical  governments,  a 
majority  of  the  late  constitutions  have  provided  for  bringing  the  judges  upon  the 
bench  in  that  way.  For  a  like  reason,  it  has  become  more  in  fashion,  as  time 
lapses,  to  limit  the  tenor  of  judicial  office,  to  a  specific  period.  Under  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  in  thirteen  of  the  primary  States,  and  some  of  the  others, 
the  judges  are  commissioned  during  good  behavior,  as  in  England,  or  to  the  age 
of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years ;  though  most  of  the  other  States  have  limited  the 
time  from  one  to  seven  years ;  and  though  in  Alabama  it  is  extended  to  eight,  and 
in  Tennessee  to  twelve  years.  These  judges  are  uniformly  selected  from  the 
counsellors  of  law,  advanced,  some  twenty  years  or  more  in  professional  prac- 
tice, and  distinguished  for  their  talents,  legal  learning  and  weight  of  character. 
They  are  all  salary-men ;  and  the  emoluments  the  office  commands,  as  well  as 
the  honors  it  confers,  render  it  an  object  not  unworthy  to  be  desired.  Their 
rewards,  if  not  great,  are  competent ;  differing  in  amount,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  the  labors  they  have  to  perform,  and  to 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State  they  are  commissioned  to  serve.  Louis- 
iana and  Rhode  Island  exhibit  the  extremes ;  each  judge  of  the  former  having 
$5,000  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  latter  only  $650.  None  other  of  the  States 
gives  to  an  associate  judge  of  its  Supreme  Court,  a  less  salary  than  $1,100  nor  a 
greater  one  than  $3,000 ;  though  most  chief  justices  are  allowed  one,  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  more.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  state  judges, 
the  salary  of  each,  on  an  average,  would  exceed  $2,200,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
a  quarter  of  a  million ; — and  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  larger  amouot, 
paid  in  salaries  and  fees  to  chancellors,  and  to  justices  of  county,  district,  cir- 
cuit, and  other  subordinate  courts,  or  common  pleas ;  so  that  the  annual  emolu- 
ments received  by  the  various  orders  of  judges  in  the  several  States,  must  be  a 
tax  upon  the  people  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  If,  however,  there 
be  added  to  this  sum,  $96,000,  disbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  nine  supreme  and  thirty  district  judges,  the  total  it  is 
suppoaed  would  not  exceed,  after  all,  by  much  more  than  $50,000,  what  is  paid 
every  year  merely  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  [present]  fifteen,  [late  twelve] 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  of  England. 

In  the  royal  provincial  governments,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  Massachosetts, 
Virginia^  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts,  like  those  in  England,  assumed  a  costume,  which  consisted  in  robes  with 
flowing  sleeves  and  deep  cufis  of  black  velvet,  in  snow-white  linen  bands  about 
the  neck,  and  in  powdered  wigs,  cued  in  silk  bags,  showing  them  off,  (as  an  aged 
clergyman  once  expressed  himself  to  me,)  not  unlike  some  petty  deities  in  the 
awful  place  of  judgment!  The  robes  were  of  two  kinds,  those  of  scarlet  being 
the  court-color,  were  worn  on  festival  and  other  great  occasions  ;  at  other  times, 
those  of  black  were  substituted — supposed  to  be  a  costume  taken  from  the 
Welch  judges.  But  the  American  Revolution  broke  down  all  such  distinctions ; 
the  red  robes  were  immediately  laid  aside ;  and  though  the  qther  kind  was  kept 
on  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  judges  of  the  United  States*  supreme  court  still 
appear  on  the  bench  in  black  silk  gowns,  those  of  the  State  courts  are  always 
clad  in  citizens'  dress  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  without  any  badge  of  official 
distinction  whatever.  Many  have  thought  this  too  extremely  republican  to  be 
in  keeping  with  good  taste  and  sound  judgment;  arguing  that  any  judge  of  a 
supreme  court  at  least  ought  to  appear  gowned,  according  to  the  costume  of 
the  national  judges. 

On  the  twenty -seven  supreme  judicial  tribunals,  mentioned,  including  that  of 
the  General  Government,  devolve  the  power  and  duty  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
all  the  law-cases  which  are  legally  brought  before  them.  Their  decisions,  when 
formally  rendered,  are  received  in  their  respective  States,  as  sound  and  settled 
common  law  ;  whether  resulting  from  usage,  from  legal  rules  of  reason,  or  just 
principles  of  interpretation.  To  preserve  and  make  public  these  judicial  deci- 
sions is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance— a  work  done  or  begun  by  way  of 
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Jfopoftr*  in  every  State  throaghout  the  Union  except  Rhode  Tsland.  Of  these 
decisions,  rendered  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  if  all  were  collected  which  have  been  published,  the  number  of 
volumes  voold  exceed  five  hundred;  the  whole  of  which  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  important  cases  decided  in  several  States  before  the  Revolution, 


*  The  followinir  it  ft  LiH  (thoD^h  not  a  perfect  one)  of  the  Reports  of  Cfteet  decided  in  the  SapraoM 
Courts  or  the  United  StatAi  and  of  the  MTerai  Slate* ;  the  yean  nieotioned  being  both  inclusive: 

United  Stated  Supreme  Court  cases  [from  1801  to  18423  are  reported  by  William  Cranch,  9  vols.; 
^,  Wbeaton,  JS ;  Richard  Peters,  16->in  all,  37  vols.    In  the  Circuit  Courts,  Bushrod  Washington,  4 } 


I.  W.  Blacken brottgh,  9;  Mason,  Galiison,  and   Sumnor,  JO  vols.,  deciflioos  by  Judge  Stoat,  in  the 
United  States  Circait  Court;  also  E.  Paine,  1 ;  B.  Wollase,  1,  =  18  +  37 ;  in  all 
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8.  Mas*aehMtM9  e€SM  n804  to  1841]  reported  by  £.  Williams,  1;  D.  A.  Tyng,  17 ;  Octaviui  Pick- 
ering,  34  ;  Theron  Metealr,  3 ;  44 

3.  A%io  Hampshire  case*  [I8I6  to  1840]  reported  by  N.  Adams,  1 ;  hj  the  Judges,  8;  9 

4.  CoancetKiit  coses,  [1786  to  1840J  reported  by  Ephraim  Kirby,  i  }  Jesse  Root,  S ;  Thomas  Day,  18,    SI 

5.  Rhode  Island— Ho  reports. 

6.  Jfev  Yorh  coses,  [1799  to  1843]  reported  by  William  Johnson,  30;  Eseck  Cowen,-9|  John  W. 
Wendell,  85 ;  Nicholas  Hill,  9;  —  56  vols.  Chancery  cases,  reported  by  Johnson,  6 ;  Hopkins,  1 ;  Ed- 
wards, 9 ;  Paige,  8 ;  —  17  vols..    Coleman's  cases,  1 ;  Geoige  Caioes'  cases  in  Error,  1 1801  to  1805]  9; 

J.  V.  N.  Yates^ select  cases,  [1809  MO.]  1 ;  —  Anthon's  N.  Prius,  1 ;  —  5 ;  in  all  76 

7.  jnw  Jersey  eases,  [179010  18381  reported  by  Richard  ::>.  Cox,  1 ;  William  S.  Pennington,  1 ;  Sam- 
Del  L.  Southard,  3;  William  Halsted,  7;  James  S.  Green,  3;  Harrison,  1;  14 

8.  PcRiuy/iMiAto  co^ss,  [1791  to  1841]  reported  by  Ja8|ier  Yates,  4  ;  Horace  Binney,6;  Thomas  Bar- 
eptand  Wiliiam  Rawie,  17;  William  Rawie,  5;  Rawl«,  6;  B.  Penrose  and  Frederick  Watu,  3;  F. 
VatU,  10 ;  P.  Watu  and  H.  J.  Sargent,  9  j  Thomas  J.  Wfaeatoo,  6 ;  -—  58.    Alexander  J.  Dallas'  select 

eases,  [1754  to  I8U61  4;  Alexander  Addison's  cases  of  '«  Errors  and  Appeals,"  [1791  to  17991  1 ;  J.  W. 
Ashmead's  cases  [loOS  to  1830,]  in  Common  Pleas,  Cloarter  Sessions,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Orphan's 
Court,  Philadelphia,  1;  P.  A.  Brown's  cases,  [1806  to  1819]  1;  John  Miles'  casae,  Diauiet  Court,  Phila- 
delphia, 9;  67 

9.  Delaware  eosss,  [1833  to  18391  reported  by  Samuel  Harrington,  9 

10.  JVoryload  cosss,  se{se(,[I700  to  1774]  in  **  Provincial  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,**  reported 
by  Thomas  Harris  and  John  H'Uenrv,  1 ;  they  also  report  cases  in  "  General  Court'and  Court  of  Ap^ 
peals"  [1780  to  18061  4  vols;  and  from  1800  to  163^7,  cases  reported  In  *' Court  of  Appeals,"  by 
Thomas  Harris  and  Reverdy  Johnson, It;  Harris  and  Richard  W.  Gill,  3;  Gill  and  J.  Johnson,  7;— 90; 

T.  Bland  reports  cases  [1834  to  1830;]  High  Court  of  Chancery,  3;  in  all  SB 

11.  J^orth  Carsfiao  coses,  [1789  to  1840l  reported  by  I.  Haywood, 3;  John  L.Taylor, 9;  D.  Came- 
roo  and  William  Norwood,  in  the  Court  of**  Conference,"  1 ;  A.  D.  Murphy,  (in  "Supreme"  Court)  3; 

F.  It.  Hawks,  9 ;  Thomas  r.  Devereaux,  1 ;  William  Battle,  4 ;  their  Equity  cases,  3;  17 

19.  South  Carolina  cases^  in  "Court  of  Appeals,"  [1783  to  1831]  Elisha  U.  Bay,  3;  Dl  J.  MeCord, 
4^  H.  Bailey,  9;—  8  vols.  In  the  **  ConsiUutional  Court"  [1813  to  1833]  anonymous,  4;  Henry  J. 
Nott  and  D.  J.  Mc(*<>r(1, 1 ;  Brevard,  3 ;  William  Harper,  1 ;  —  9  vols.  Chancery  cases  in  '*  the  Court 
of  Appeals,"  [1781  io  1839]  Henry  W.  Desanssures,  4 ;  D.  J.  McCord,  9;  W.  R.  Hills,  1 ;  William  Rice, 
] ;  --  8  Tols. :  in  all  95 

N.  B. — All  6 of  the  judgea  of  the  "General  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas," together  form  the  lov 
Court  of  appeals ;  the  4  Chancellors  form  the  Chanesry  Court  **  of  Appeals ; "  and  the  10  together 
constitute  the  "  Constitutional  Coiirt  of  Appeals,"  to  decide  conititutioaal  questions,  and  casee  where 
the  other  courts  are  divided. 

13.  Georgia  eases,  [1805  to  1833]  reported  by  Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton,  1 ;  Dudley,  I ;  9 
N.  B.— The  "11  circuit  judges  "  constitute,  when  together,  the  **  Superior  Court "  of  law. 

14.  Fermont  Cases.  [1789  to  1839]  reported  bv  D.  Chipmao.  (select)  3  j  Royal  Tyler,  9;  Bray  ton,  1 ; 

A.  Aiken,  1 ;  Shaw,  1 :  Vermont  Reports,  by  the  Judges,  11 ;  19 

1&  Ksntucts  eases,  [1905  to  18401  reported  by  Martin  U  Harden,  1;  Bibb,  1 ;  Marshall,!;  Wil- 
liani  LituHs,  3 ;  Monroe,  I ;  James  6.  Dana,  9 ;  16 

16.  Tennessee  eases^  [1799  to  1838]  reported  by  John  Overton,  9;  William] W.  Cooke,  1 ;  J.  FM$k,  1; 
John  Haywood,  4 ;  George  W.  Yerger,  10  ;  R.  J.  Meigs,  1 ;  19 

17.  Ohio  casesy  [1819  to  1834 J  reported  by  Hammond,  I ;  Wricbt,  1 ;  Ohio  Reports,  8 ;  10 

18.  Louisiana  cases,  [1809  to  18391  reported  by  Franeu  X.  Martin,  90;  Brand  W.  Miller,  5j 
Thomas  Curry,  3 ;  Lousiana  Reports,  4  ;  39 

19.  Indiana  cases,  [1817  to  18381  reported  by  Isaac  Blackford,  4 ;  4 
SO.  Mississippi  cases,  [1833  to  1839]  reported  bj  Walker,  1 ;  Howard,  3;  4 
91.  Illinois  eases,  [1819  to  18311  rc^torted  by  Sidney  Breese,  1;  Scammons,  1 ;  9 
99L  Jflabama  coses,  [1830  to  1840]  Honry  Minor,  1;  George  N.  Stewart,  3;  G.  W.  Stewart  and  BeD> 

Jantn  F.  Porter,  5 ;  B.  F.  Porter,  9 ;  New  Series,  1,  by  oqe  of  the  Judges,  10 

33.  Mains  easeSf  [1890  to  1840]  by  Simon  Groonleaf  9;  John  Fairfield, 3 }  John  Sheplej,  3;  J.Apple- 
ton  1 ;  le 

34.  MtssouH  cast,  [1831  to  1831]  reported  by  the  Conrtr-^  Miuonri  Reporti''  4 

95.  Arkansas  cases,  [1839]  Albert  Pike,  State  reporter,  1  r 

96.  J/Rskigan  easts'-^  report  in  progress,  1 

lao 

N.  B.— Tn  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  the  judicial  deeisions  are  prepared 
aod  published  by  the  Judgea  of  the  same  Court.  la  Illinois,  they  are  first  printed  in  a  oewspapar  im- 
mediately af\er  they  are  pronounced,  and  then  published  Hn  a  revised  form  by  the  Attorney  General.  But 
in  other  States  there  are  appointed^y  executive  authority.  Reporters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  and  preparu 
the  Reports  aod  publish  them.  In  several  Stat«,  howuTur,  individual  guoUeBen  of  the  b«r,  of  tiMir  owa 
volition,  take  or  coUect'aad  publiah  Reports. 
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have  been  collected  and  pubUshed  by  gentlemen  of  pecaliar  research,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  by  Jefferson  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Dallas ;  and  in  Maryland,  hy 
Harris  and  M'Henry ;  yet  the  work  itself  has  all  been  done  since  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  , 

To  oar  Statutea  and  our  Common  Law  Reports^  already  so  numerous,  must  be 
added  our  volumes  of  Commentaries,  Digests,  and  other  treatises ;  and  if  all 
these  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  embrace  the  whole  body  of  American  law, 
what  will  the  increase  of  States,  population,  trade,  and  other  enterprizes  display 
amid  the  evolutions  which  the  coming  century  will  bring  to  pass  ?  The  good 
man's  apprehensions  may  not  be  groundless,  when  he  inquires,  *^  Is  our  coun- 
try, so  etalted  by  her  free  constitutions  and  laws,  to  be  *dub'd' — *the  land  of 
lawsuits,'  or  to  be  branded  with  a  character  of  being  never  satiated  with  strife 
nor  weary  of  changes  ? "  To  England  is  traced  the  precedent  of  publishing 
judicial  decisions  ;  for  in  no  other  country,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
are  there  any  printed  books  of  Reports  ;  all  sentences  and  judgments  are  short, 
given  without  authorities  cited — deciding  nothing  but  the  case  under  the  conrt's 
immediate  consideration.  But  if  this  practice  is  to  be  repudiated  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  judicial  decisions,  pronounced  in  public,  and  elucidated  by  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded,  conclusively  evince  the  presence  of  civil 
freedom,  and  serve  to  purify  and  perfect  the  system  of  justice,  may  not  the  free 
course  pursued  in  this  country  run  into  exuberance,  and  volumes  of  Reports  be 
needlessly  increased  ?  Both  in  the  paucity  and  multiplicity  of  law-books  there 
may  be  extremes ;  and  experience  will  ere  long  award  which  of  the  two  has  be- 
come the  greater  evil.  But  as  our  constitutional  statute -makers  so  frequently 
meet  in  assembly,  and  our  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States,  are  the  tribu- 
nals of  decision  in  the  last  resort ;  as  the  present  is  the  age  and  this  the  coun- 
try of  excessive  .  legislation  and  multitudinous  law-reports,  of  luxuriant  book- 
making  and  emulous  authorship,  there  ought  to  be  little  marvel  if  the  press  be 
productive  to  a  degree  ap  truly  beyond  precedent. 


AMERICAN  LAWYERS. 

A  consideration  of  American  Lawyers  is  a  subject  hardly  second  to  any  other 
of  similar  character,  ancient  or  modern.  They  fill  one  of  the  three  learned 
professions,  elevated  in  itself  and  useful  in  society ;  and  they  are  fully  recog- 
nized by  all  our  governments,  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  Both  their 
station  and  employment  are  peculiar,  since  their  obligations  of  professional 
fidelity,  unlike  any  other,  rest  under  the  sanctions  of  an  oath,  always  adminis- 
tered to  every  one  of  them,  on  entering  into  practice.  In  our  country  they 
are  of  a  two- fold  order,  thus : — When  they  act  in  the  stead,  turn,  or  behalf  c^ 
another,  as  in  England,  our  statutes  call  them  *<  atlomeya ; "  and  when  they  act 
in  the  elevated  capacity  of  his  legal  advisers  and  advocates,  our  constitutions 
call  them  his  "  counseU*  To  countervail,  among  us,  the  Roman  and  English 
usage  of  disallowing  to  a  culprit  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  the  right  of 
having  legal  assistance,  our  national  and  several  State  constitutions  guarantee 
to  every  one  arraigned  for  a  criminal  offence,  the  aid  of  such  '*  counsel  in  his 
defence  as  he  may  choose."  Both  classes  of  lawyers  are  directly  attached  to 
our  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  considered  officers  of  our  courts ; — all  which 
considerations,  expressly  or  impliedly,  give  responsibilities  and  distinction  to 
their  character,  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  them  it  belongs  to  draft  the  most 
difficult  instruments ;  to  give  good  and  legal  advice  in  the  greatest  emergencies ; 
to  institute  and  conduct  all  law-suits ;  and  in  fact,  whether  property,  reputation, 
or  life  itself  be  in  issue,  the  lawyer  is  chosen  by  the  anxious  party  before  all 
others  as  his  assistant  and  advocate.  How  desirable  then,  must  it  be,  that  he 
should  possess  weight  of  character,  and  a  confiding  influence,  such  as  talent, 
learning,  and  religion  only  can  give  ?  If  he  would  not  betray  his  trust,  nor 
disappoint  a  well-afiectioned  community,  his  life  must  be  one  of  thought  and 
rstearcb.    The  poet  may  sing  his  syren  song,— the  novelist  play  with  airy  fonns 
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in  fields  of  romance, — and  the  limner,  in  the  exstacy  of  fancy,  make  the  por- 
trait apeak,  each  enjoying  £Iysian  ease ;  but  the  lawyer  must  labor.  Legal 
science  is  the  essence  of  his  professioD. 

A  lawyer's  station  renders  him  conspicuous  in  the  view  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. His  own  resources  are  always  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  court; 
and  his  castles  are  all  to  be  inspected  with  scrutiny,  and  often  assailed  by  an 
adversary,  his  equal  in  abilities,  tact  and  force.  Though  an  erudite  court  are  to 
decide  the  law,  and  an  intelligent  jury  the  fact,  the  counsel  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both ;  and  he  is  bound  to  apply  both  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage,— ^'^with  all  good  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  court' as  to  his  client."  The 
wisdom  in  his  management  of  trials  may  not  be  correctly  apprehended  by 
others,  because  he  is  often  intrusted  with  what  they  are  not  allowed  to  know. 
For  such  are  the  benign  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  that  any  one  may 
reveal  the  most  life-touching  secrets  to  his  counsel,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred 
and  safe  deposit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  to  compel  a  disclosure.  While 
engaged  in  a  particular  cause,  he  is  to  his  client  what  the  Roman  patrons  were 
to  theirs — benignant,  too,  like  the  Levitical  lawyer  towards  his  Jewish  brethren. 
As  to  farther  advantages  the  community  derives  from  the  profession,  the 
attorney  can  substitute  his  personal  presence  in  court  for  several  suitors,  while 
he  win  neither  deserve  nor  receive  a  remuneration  equal -to  the  collective  ex- 
penses of  their  travel  and  attendance.  In  trials  likewise,  the  skill  of  professional 
men  enables  them  to  present  the  sides  of  a  cause  on  better  grounds,  and  exhibit 
their  respective  merits  to  greater  advantage,  than  their  clients  ;  and  thus  avert 
the  baleful  effect  which  the  talents,  wealth  or  influence  of  one  party  might 
exert,  to  the  injustice  of  the  other. 

In  farther  view  of  this  subject,  our  remarks  will  touch  upon  the  origin  and 
rise  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country ;  the  education  prerequisite  to  the  study 
of  the  law ;  the  tuition,  course,  and  hooks  preferred  in  legal  reading ;  the  admission 
of  lawyers  to  the  bar ;  the  principles  and  periods  of  their  practice ;  their  number 
at  different  times;  their  emoluments;  and  their  character  and  standing  in  the 
community. 

Of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  legal  profession  with  us,  our  histories  afford  very 
few  traces,  till  we  had  made  advances  into  the  second  century  of  our  colonial 
settlements.  In  earUer  times,  there  were  educated  lawyers  here,  such  as  John 
Winthrop  and  Richard  Bellingham  of  Massachusetti,  Thomas  Gorges  of  Maine, 
Nathaniel  Baron  of  Virginia,  James  Graham  of  New  York,  and  William  Penn 
of  Pennsylvania;  yet  they  emigrated  for  other  purposes*  than  professional 
practice.  The  causes  and  circumstances,  which  originated  or  increased  the 
demand  for  legal  services,  are  worthy  of  several  considerations.  It  is  first  to 
be  observed,  that  the  century,  embracing  the  six  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  which 
closed  in  1714,  with  the  demise  of  Q^ueen  Anne,  was  replete  with  political 
events  highly  important  both  to  the  realm  and  to  the  colonies.  In  that  country, 
the  controversy  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  in  its  sanguinary  and  revo- 
lutionary course,  brought  the  nation  to  deny  *the  divine  right  of  kings;'  to 
arm  in  defence  of  their  rights ;  to  change  the  descent  of  the  crown  ;  and  to 
re-confirm  their  constitution  by  a  new-framed  bill  of  privileges,  espousing  the 
claims  of  conscience,  and  sanctioning  the  principles  of  a  free  governmenL 
The  pure  and  independent  sentiments  breathed  in  tliat  controversy,  exactly 
isquared  with  the  favorite  opinions  of  the  colonists,  and  served  to  furnish  them, 
as  members  of  the  same  political  family,  with  cogent  arguments  in  support  of 
similar  doctrines. 

In  the  earlier  and  greater  part  of  that  period,  oar  adventurous  forefathers, 
their  descendants,  and  associates,  who  clustered  into  colonies,  obtained  charters, 
framed  administrations  of  government,  projected  institutions,  and  originated 
various  enterprizes,  all  which  had  in  view  the  special  good — the  greatest  good 
of  posterity.  The  whole  was  a  period  of  inception  and  experiment,  in  which 
the  colonists,  enlivened  by  the  joys  of  freedom,  would  have  been  happy  with  a 
scanty  competency,  amidst  a  thousand  privations,  had  they  been  lefl  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  But  the  Stuart  dynasty,  becoming  jealoas  of 
them,  contravened  their  purposes,  and  aggravated  their  trials.  Some  charters 
prayed  for  were  refused,  some  were  vacated,  some  new-modeled,  and  some 
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threatened ;  and  it  was  the  evident  aim  of  eveir  sovereign  to  rale  them  all  hj 
governors  of  his  own  appointment,  and  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  will.     AmidM 
the  wreck  of  privileges  consumated  in  the  five  years*  reign  of  the  second 
James,  and  in  the  subsequent  re-establishment  of  the  colonial  goverooDeDU, 
under  his  successors  William  and  Mary  and  their  sister  Anne,  who,  though 
Protestants,  were  all  three  jealous  sticklers  for  prerogative,  there  was  great  and 
manifest  need  of  legal  and  political  men  in  all  the  colonies.    From  year  to  year, 
successive  measures  and  events  increased  that  necessity  and  demand.     Su- 
preme courts  of  judicature  were  at  length  established,  m  lieu  of  the   upper 
houses,  in  the  different  legislative  assemblies,  which  had  before  been  the  judicial 
tribunals  in  the  last  resort    In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  commercial   colo- 
nies, there  were  judges  commissioned  to  the  bench,  who  were  men  of  collegiate 
education.    These  and  others  saw,  that  a  regular  administration  of  justice  in 
the  forms  of  process,  pleading,  and  trial,  was  highly  expedient,  witboat  the 
legal  knowledge  competent  to  effect  improvement.    The  late  rupture  mentioned 
under  the  second  James,  had  disturbed  thousands  of  land-titles,  in  settling 
which,  there  was  a  requisition  for  the  research  and  abilities  of  legal  men,  and 
the  aid  of  approved  law-books.    So  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  and  in  the 
new  enactments,  there  was  a  demand  for  legal  assistance  to  make  them  as 
perfect  as  possible,  more  especially  since  the  acts  passed  by  either  of  the  colo- 
nial assemblies,  except  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  were  to  be 
transmitted  across  the  Atlantic,  and  approved  by  the  king  in  counsel,  before 
they  could  be  obligatory  laws. 

Immediately  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  colonial  governments  after  the 
Revolution,  a  warfare  in  politics  commenced    between   the    representative 
branches  of  the  different  legislatures,  and  the  crown-governors,  which  became 
periodical,  and  sometimes  violent.    For  there  were  only  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, of  all  the  colonies,  which  remained  fully  elective  or  republican  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  storm  was  fairly  over,  these,  in  1C89,  resumed  their  charters,  and 
almost  as  soon  became  the  occasion  of  prerogative  jealousy.    To  cite  an  in- 
stance and  its  counteraction  by  the  republican  spirit  of  the  times.    Fletcher,  the 
governor  of  New  York,  being  determined  to  control,  if  possible,  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  obtained  a  commission  over  her  militia,  and  met  most  of  the  train- 
bands at  Hartford,  to  receive  their  submission.    But  their  commander,  in  giving 
out  his  orders,  being  checked  by  Fletcher,  exclaimed.  If  lam  interrupted  again 
rU  make  day-light  shine  through  yoicr  body.    The  governor,  thus  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  forthwith  left  the  whole  of  them  with  an  execration. 
Of  the  other  eleven  provinces,  three,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
were  under  the  executive  government  of  their  respective  proprietaries ;  and 
seven  had  royal  governors  and  boards  of  mandamus  counsellors,  except  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  council  was  elective,  and  only  she  of  the  seven,  and  Georgia 
the  youngest  colony  of  all,  had  royal  charters.    Virginia,  whose  citizens  were 
principally  Episcopalians,  being  less  distracted  than  most  other  colonies,  by 
the  arbitrary  policy  of  James,  was  among  the  earliest,  after  the  revulsion  of 
1688,  to  settle  her  administration  and  assert  her  rights.    She  boldly  claimed  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury,  and  to  speak  freely  of  kingly  government; 
and  her  free  spirit  otherwise  gave  umbrage  to  one  governor,  who  accused  her 
citizens  of  holding  sentiments  fatal  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  provoked  his 
successor  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  refuse  to  call  another Massa- 
chusetts received,  in  1691,  a  new  charter,  which  united  with  her  both  Plymouth 
and  Maine.    If  she  could  chime  heart  and  harp  in  peans  of  thanks  for  this 
royal  guaranty  of  rights,  she  soon  saw  it  was  to  be  preserved  as  with  a  flaming 
sword,  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  tree  of  life.    In  her  untiring  war  upoo 
prerogative,  she  took  early  issue  with  the  king's  governor,  upon  his  demand  of 
a  fixed  salary,  which  she  utterly  refused  him.    To  keep  tne  fire  alive,  this,  if 

nothing  else,  was  always  at  hand New  Hampshire,  which  had,  during 

three  years'  storm  antecedent  to  that  charter,  sheltered  her  affairs  under  the 
auspices  of  Massachusetts,  was  now  made  a  royal  province  without  any  charter; 
to  be  ruled  by  the  king's  servant  according  to  instructions  in  or  with  his  com- 
mission, seldom  if  ever  published.  Here  the  land-titles  of  the  proprietazy,  and 
the  governor's  negative,  were  causes  of  interminable  controversy The 
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government  of  New  York  was  revised  and  re-estabHsbed,  in  1091.  In  this 
province,  the  dispute  about  right  and  preroa;ative,  soon  commencing,  rose  to 
such  a  height  in  1712,  as  to  provoke  Hunter,  the  crown  governor,  to  exclaim  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  1  am  treated  like  a  dog ;  1  have  spent  three  years  here 

in  such  torment  and  vexation,  that  nothing  in  life  can  make  amends  for  U 

In  1702,  the  two  Jerseys  were  formed  into  the  united  province  of  New  Jersey, 
and  a  government  instituted  without  a  charter.  In  the  debates  of  her  citizeas 
upon  the. prerogative  question,  which  were  conducted  with  sufficient  warmth  on 
both  sides,  they  accused  Lord  Cornbury,  then  governor  both  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  *<  with  dealing  in  bribes."  In  retort  he  charged  their  assembler 
**  with  disloyalty,"  and  **  capable  of  any  thing  but  good."  **  JVajf,  nii]/,"  as  thetr 
Quaker  Speaker  told  him,  **  there  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  safest ;  hvA  thou 
Jeignest  them  out  of  thine  oum  hearU^  .  .  •  •  The  Carolinas  were  always  sensitive 
to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  equally  under  the  proprieftaries 
and  the  crown ;  and  if  they,  not  being  created  into  royal  provinces,  till  1720,  expe- 
rienced occasions  to  resist  the  force  of  prerogative  later  than  others,  the  war  they 

ultimately  waged  with  it,  placed  them  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  freemen 

In  the  three  proprietary  provinces,  afler  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
settled  upon  Penn's  last  charter  of  1701,  the  people  perpetually  contended  with 
his  successors  for  ^<  fee-simple  estates,  and  freedom  from  quit-rents,"  till  the 

Revolution Delaware,  though  severed  from  Pennsylvania  in  1704,  and 

favored  with  a  separate  legislature  of  her  own,  was  nominally  under  the  same 
proprietary  governor,  and  her  legislative  acta  were  all  subject  to  the  kingle 
veto.  Both  circumstances  being  considered  badges  of  servility,  were  the  occa- 
sions of  perpetual  discontent,  and  sometimes  bursts  of  complaint The 

proprietary  of  Maryland  was  in  the  saddest  quandary  of  sil  others.  None  of 
the  Stuart  family,  not  even  William  and  Mary,  would  restore  his  province  to 
him  ;  nor  was  justice  done  him  till  the  third  year  of  the  first  king  George.  If 
the  act  was  considered  by  him  and  the  crown  as  a  dispensation  of  grace,  the 
event  was  heartily  deprecated  by  the  people.  For  they  were  wholly  indisposed 
to  hold  their  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  a  proprietary  governor,  who  was 
oflen  arbitrary,  and  always  obsequious  to  his  sovereign.  Once  or  more,  Lord 
Baltimore  loudly  complained  of  being  "^  most  insolently  treated  by  some  o^  bis 
assemblies  in  their  multifarious  claim  of  rights." 

If  these  political  circumstances  and  considerations  educed  a  requisition  for 
the  services  of  legal  men ;  obviously  much  more  so,  would  an  enlargement 
of  population,  of  pecuniary  capital,  and  of  commercial  enterprise.  By  raizing 
facts  with  thoughts  in  a  brief  consideration  of  these  subjects,  the  learned  pro- 
fession of  the  law  will  be  found  to  have  risen  or  originated  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  period,  denominated  the  golden  age  of  the  Colonies,  This  is  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  several  memorable  and  nearly  coeval  occurrences ;  such  as  the 
great  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712 ;  the  change  of  the  Stuart  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  in  1714 ;  and  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  the  British  administration 
from  the  Tories  to  the  Whigs.  That  age  approached  its  zenith,  after  the  crush 
of  the  last  Pretender's  rebellion  in  1746;  and  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in 
1748 ;  when  Parliament  strove  to  give  the  king's  instructions  the  validity  of  law, 
to  enforce  other  arbitrary  measures,  throughout  the  colonies ;  and  by  legislative 
acts  in  1750,  and  afterwards,  to  monopolize  the  exports,  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
tures, and  to  think  of  a  revenue,  in  America. 

As  to  the  comparative  population  of  the  colonies,  if  it  were  in  1714,  a  fifUi 
less  than  half  a  million,  it  was  certainly  in  1750,  double  that  number.  The  in- 
habitants had,  in  the  mean  time,  proportionably  elevated  their  attributes  of  char- 
acter. By  an  increase  of  schools  and  college  auxiliarieB  they  became  more 
generally  enlightened ;  by  internal  trade,  they  formed  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  one  another's  sentiments,  resources  and  strength  ;  by  various  enterprizes, 
they  bad  extensively  added  to  their  wealth ;  and  by  Spartan  exploits  in  Indian 
wars,  and  particularly  in  the  far-famed  and  splendid  conquest  of  Cape  Breton, 
they  gave  a  brilliancy  to  their  military  reputation,  which  was  for  the  first  time, 
a  cause  both  of  applause  and  jealousy  in  the  realm. 

But  after  all,  it  is  contended,  that  the  profession  of  law,  has  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, principally  amidst  commercial  enterprise.    A  few  filets  adduced  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  subject  therefore,  may  serve  to  sustain,  or  at  least  to  strengthen  the 
argument    Though  our  country  was  originally  formed,  by  her  expanded  sea- 
board and  forests,  and  by  her  varieties  of  climate  and  productions,  for  extensive 
annmeree^  it  was  inconsiderable  at  the  end  of  a  whole  century  afler  its  settlemeoL 
The  British  Parliament  noticed  it  in  1696,  by  requiring  all  her  freighting  vessels 
to  be  English  or  American  built,  and  to  be  navigated  by  British  subjects.     With- 
in the  succeding  half  century,  the  commerce,  shipping,  and  seamen  of  the  Colo- 
nies were  found  to  have  risen  into  imposing  importance.    To  note  a  few  facts— 
in  1736,  Virginia  and  Maryland  sent  to  Great  Britain  the  value  of  £210,000  in 
tobacco,  and  the  latter  employed  in  her  trade  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ves- 
sels.   The  shipping  of  New  Bn(?land,  mostly  in  Massachusetts,  amoanted  in 
1742-3  to  2,000  sail,  and  gaged  50,000  tons  ;  employing  about  4,000  seamen. 
New  York,  in  1750,  shipped  6,732  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  besides  & 
vast  quantity  of  grain.    Pennsylvania,  first  settled  in  1681,  employed  at  tha  end 
of  fifty    years,  about  6,000  tons  of  shipping  in  her  commerce.     Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  exported,  in  1733  about  40,000  barrels  of  rice,  200,000  barrels  of 
pitch  and  turpentine,  and  employed  in  1744  about  1,500  seamen.     Even  smaller 
places  had  become  commercial ;  for  instance,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,   claimed 
in  1739  to  own  100  vessels ;  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  witnessed,  in  1748, 
more  than  120  clearances,  besides  200  coasters.    Ship  building  became  a  great 
business  at  the  southward  as  well  as  at  the  northward  ;  and  the  fisheries  have, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  our  coasts,  been  considered  of  the  utmost  importance, 
18  they  have  always  contributed  to  feed  multitudes  of  mouths,  and  to  swell  the 
sails  of  commerce.    If  we  took  from  the  Grand  Banks  in  1716,  107  thousand 
quintals  of  cod  fish ;  we  carried  to  England  in  1730,  besides  fish,  154  tons  of 
train  oil,  and  9,200  lbs.  of  whalebone.    There  is  one  species  of  traffic  mentioned, 
to  be  execrated.    This  was  the  nefarious  slave-trade,  begun  an  half  century  be- 
fore this  country  was  settled,  and  encouraged  by  king  and  parliament  till  the 
English  had  taken  300,000  negroes  from  their  native  Africa,  and  transported 
great  numbers  of  them  into  all  their  colonies.    Though  this  was  a  trade  that 
figured  largely,  in  the  last  periods  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  it  was  exceedingly 
deprecated  by  all  the  free-spirited  colonists.     New  England  always  disliked 
slaver;  Pennsylvania  had  so  many  of  them  in  1712,  that  she  thought  it  unsafe  to 
set  them  at  liberty ;  and  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  subsequently 
passed  laws  against  any  further  importation  of  them.    Always  consistent  with  the 
free  principles  avowed,  they  infinitely  preferred  to  see  their  territories  filling  with 
fugitive  emigrants — theJiopefuI  security  and  strength  of  society.    Of  the  slaves 
themselves,  their  baptism  was  humanely  and  successfully  advocated  by  the  few 
lawyers  of  the  times,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  best  of  other  men.    One 
more  subject,  though  of  quite  a  different  character,  was  paper  money^ — highly 
fruitful  of  law  questions.     It  was  first  issued  by  Massachusetts,  in  1691,  to  aid 
the  outfit  of  the  Canada  expedition ;  an  example,  which  was,  within  thirty  years, 
extensively  imitated  by  every  colony  except  Virginia.     But  its  value  every 
where  gradually  depreciated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  currency  of  New  Eng- 
land in  1738,  was  worth  no  more  than  Jive  to  one  in  gold  or  silver;  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  Uvo  to  one ;  in  South  Carolina, 
eight  to  one ;  and  in  North  Carolina,  ten  to  one.    No  wonder  it  should  generate 
law-strifes,  for  it  was  continually  passing  frorn  hand  to  hand  in  the  daily  occar- 
rences  of  life  ;  it  was  in  most  colonies  made  a  tender ;  and  all  whose  livings  de- 
pended upon  salaries,  annuities  and  statutory  fees,  were  virtually  plundered. 

In  this  most  interesting  condition  of  our  rising  country,  amidst  her  growing 
enterprises,  institutions  and  improvements,  sprang  up  the  learned  profession  of 
the  law.  Its  first  distinguishing  appearance,  was  in  the  four  principal  emporiums 
of  commerce,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  there  was  almost  none  of  the  order  in  our 
country — ^scarcely  enough  for*  law- instructors.  The  courts  were  generally  un- 
learned in  jurisprudence  ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  lax,  informal  and 
often  erroneous ;  and  the  practitioners,  with  few  exceptions,  were  mere  sophis- 
ters  or  pettifoggers ;  whose  repeated  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  in  matters  of 
law,  were  at  length  openly  manifest  to  a  whole  injured  public.  Corrected  both 
by  baleful  experience  and  by  more  enlightened  and  liberal  sentiments,  the  com- 
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munity  waked  op  to  the  saperior  advantages  and  security  gained  by  all  men  in 
business,  from  the  skill  of  learned  lawyers.  Former  prejudices  had  yielded  to  a 
better  spirit.  Fur  though  the  Virginia  house  of  Burgesses  had  voted  in  1660, 
**  the  total  ejection  of  mercenary  attorneys/'  and  were,  without  learned  lawyers 
some  years  beyond  the  first  century  of  her  colonial  existence ;  though  a  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1603^  disallowed  "  usual  and  common  attorneys  in  any  inferior 
court,"  to  be  members  of  the  legislature  ;  though  the  New  Jersey  courts  were 
deemed  bv  a  general  assembly,  altogether  "  able  to  [manage  without  attorney 
or  counsellor ;''  though  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  refused  in  1707,  to  have 
**  English  lawyers  for  judges  in  their  highest  courts,"  and  though  the  10th  arti- 
cle of  Locke's  Carolina  Constitutions  would  allow  "  no  one  to  plead  another 
man's  cause ;" — all  these  prejudices,  time,  intelligence,  and  common  sense  had 
effectually  cured.  Perhaps  the  attorneys  of  those  early  times,  were  *<  common,'* 
**  mercenary,"  or  "  educated  abroad  ;"  and  perhaps  some  of  them  thought,  as  one 
vas  indiscreet  enough  to  say,  that  "this  country  could  never  be  worth  living  in 
for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charters  were  taken  away." 

To  mention  a  very  few  of  those,  who  first  adorned  the  temple  of  jurisprudence 
by  their  professional  learning  and  legal  knowledge,  we  may  begin  with  Paul 
Dudley,  who  is  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  order  of  time,  at  the  head  of  the  learn- 
ed American  Bar.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept  3, 1675,  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  both  been  governors  of  that  colony  ;  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1690 ;  and  his  legal  studies,  commenced  at  home,  were  completed 
at  one  of  the  temples  in  London.  He  returned  at  the  age  of  27,  with  a  com- 
mission of  attorney -general,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  17J8,  advanced  to- 
the  Chief  Justice-ship  in  1745 ;  and  was  upon  the  bench,  the  long  period  of  thir- 
ty-three years ;  being  the  first  lawyer  commissioned  to  that  high  office.  He  was 
Sin  erudite  scholar,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  an  orthodox  professor  of  reli- 
gion. The  celebrated  Dudlian  Lecture  annually  delivered  at  the  University, 
on  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  owes  its  origin  and  perpetuity  to 
bis  generosity.  Cotemporary  with  him  was  John  Read  of  the  same  town,'  who 
after  being  graduated  at  the  University  in  1697,  was  for  some  time  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  in  due  time  found  his  talents  more 
.suited  to  the  bar  than  the  pulpiL  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  eloquence  and 
irit ;  whose  urbane  manners  and  enlivening  anecdotes,  rendered  him,  in  society, 
the  centre  of  attraction.  If  Dudley  was  the  father  of  revised,  corrected,  legal 
practice.  Read  was  the  primary  author  of  improved  forms.  Logical  in  mind 
and  close  in  thought,  he  retrenched  the  old  prolix  precedents,  used  in  special 
pleading  in  deeds  of  conveyance  and  other  legal  instruments ;  and  by  skilfully 
selecting  and  retaining  all  the  substantive  terms  and  words  needed,  reduced 
them  to  the  neat  and  concise  forms  still  in  use.  James  Otis,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor of  the  next  age,  pronounced  him,  "  the  greatest  common  lawyer,  this 
country  ever  saw."  He  was  in  professional  practice  of  high  repute  about  forty 
years.  Robert  ^uchmuty,  of  Scottish  birth,  educated  at  Dublin  University,  stu- 
died law  atone  of  the  temples  in  London,  afterwards  in  1703,  emigrated  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  settled,  being  the  oldest  or  first  barrister  in  the  Province.  He 
brought  with  him  a  commission  of  Vice-admiralty  Judge  for  New  England ; — an 
office  however  which  he  surrendered  in  a  few  months  to  Nathaniel  Byfield,  an 
older  man ;  and  to  which,  afler  his  death  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  he  was  re- 
commissioned.  In  the  mean  time  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  and 
a  clear-headed  eloquent  advocate,  especially  in  trials  before  a  jury.  The  imme- 
diate juniors  of  these  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts  were  Richard  Dana  of 
Charlestown,  THmothy  Dwight  of  Northampton,  fVilliam  BraiUe  and  Edmund 
Trowbridge  of  Cambridge,  Joseph  Dwighi  of  Brookfield,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  John 
Ovtring  and  Benjamin  Kent  of  Boston :  all  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard, 
betwe^  the  years  of  1718  and  1728,  inclusive,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
settled  in  practice. 

In  the  other  Provinces,  there  was  John  Pickerings  of  New  Hampshire,  bis 
father's  *'  name-sake,"  who  was  a  lawyer,  as  early  as  1680,  in  Portsmouth,  his 
Dative  town.  This  he  represented  in  the  last  General  Court  at  Boston,  before 
the  Province  was,  in  1691,  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  placed  under  a 
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government  of  her  own.  He  was  e  military  officer  of  intrepid  eonrage ;  epeaker 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  in  1697  king's  attorney.  As  long  as  he  lived 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  fViUiam  T.  <Sbt<A,  born  1696,  and  his  cotempo- 
rary,  Jamet  AUxandtr^  of  Scottish  descent,  the  father  of  Lord  Sterling,  rank 
foremost  in  seniority  *  of  those  who  have  since  so  eminently  adorned  the  New 
York  bar.  For  various  reasons,  they  chieflv  adopted  the  forms  of  practice 
prevalenti  in  England.  Smith  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  prov- 
ince, with  the  law-learned  Benjamin  Pratt,  from  Boston,  and  died  six  years 
after  him,  in  1769 ;  leaving  a  character  which  richly  adorned  his  name.  Andrtw 
HamiUon  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  soon  after  it  was 
founded,  in  1682,  and  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  practice  of  Taw  there.  He 
was  a  benevolent  man  and  a  most  distinguished  advocate.  This  stor^  is  re- 
corded of  him : — One  John  P.  Zenger,  editor  of  the  **  Weekly  Jonmal,*^  in  New 
York,  being  arrested  on  an  office  warrant  issued  in  1735,  by  Governor  Crosby 
and  his  mandamus  f  council,  fojr  publishing  some  free  strictures  upon  their  arbi- 
tary  measures,  was  confined  in  close  prison  thirty-five  weeks.  Moved  by  gen- 
erous sympathy  for  him  in  his  distresses,  and  by  the  political  importance  of  his 
trial,  Hamilton,  infirm  as  years  and  ili  health  had  rendered  him,  voluntarily 
jouroied  to  that  place,  and  pleaded  the  printer's  cause  with  remarkable  elo- 
quence and  ability ; — and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **not  guilty."  For  this 
service  and  success,  he  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  people,  and  the 
common  council  of  the  city  gave  him,  **  in  a  gold  box,"  the  freedom  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  died  in  1741,  the  worthy  anU-vater,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
Richard  A.  IfhUaktr,  as  early  as  1717,  was  a  learned  lawyer  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  a  patron  of  honorable  practice.  The  decided  measures 
taken  by  him  at  the  head  of  bis  legal  brethren,  against  Chief  Justice  Trott, 
deeply  impressed  the  superiority  of-  bis  law-knowledge  and|eminent  virtues  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  province.  In  Virginia,  Edhinnd 
PentUeton  and  Geom  ffythe^  the  one  born  in  1721,  and  the  other  in  1726, 
though  preceded  by  John  Lewis,  the  law-master  of  the  latter,  were  senior  law- 
yers of  the  province,  whose  splendid  names  and  merits  come  to  us  through  the 
brightest  pages  of  history.  Pendleton,  who  died  in  Richmond  at  the  age  of  82, 
and  who  had  been  president  of  the  high  court  of  appeals,  was  a  most  accom- 
plished jurist  and  famous  statesman;  called  by  President  John  Adams  *'the 
venerable  patriarch."  Wythe,  whose  years  were  81,  was  learned  in  his  profes- 
sion, talented  in  statesmanship,  and  excellent  in  virtue.  He  was  the  law-tutor 
of  Thomas  Jefierson ;  and  **  no  man  left  behind  him  a  character  more  vener- 
ated." As  early  as  1720,  John  Higgina  and  Christopher  J,  Lawlon  were  noted 
lawyers  in  Connecticut ;  and  by  their  legal  knowledge  and  worthy  example, 
gave  early  and  honorable  character  to  their  provincial  bar.  Some  of  their 
juniors  were  Phinehaa  Lyman  of  Suffield,  ElivhaUt  Dyer  of  Windham,  and 
Jartd  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven,  graduates  at  Yale,  in  1738-40-42,  who  with 
their  later  brethren,  have  since  imparted  so  many  embellishments  to  legal  learn- 
ing. But  time  and  space  would  altogether  fail  me,  to  give  even  the  names  of 
those  high-minded  men,  who  sedulously  labored  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  in 
those  times  a  law-learned  profession  in  the  diflferent  provinces. 

The  learning  deemed  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  the  law,  has  uniformly  hten  a 
coUegiaie  education  or  its  equivalent.  Formerly  students,  when  taught  what  they 
could  learn  in  our  common  schools,  were  almost  universally  fitted  for  college 
by  parish -clergy  men.  To  this  end,  these  instructors  taught  them  to  read  Virgil 
and  Cicero  into  English ;  to  write  correctly  the  Roman  language  ;  and  to  decline 
perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  Greek.  In  view  of  a  classic  edo- 
cation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  our  colleges  and  the  course  of  studies 
pursued,  in  the  fore  part  of  tlie  last  century. 

At  the  head  of  all  literary  institutions  in  this  hemisphere,  stands  our  ancient 
Harvard  University — venerable  for  its  age  and  science  of  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. The  course  of  studies  was  in  general  transcribed  from  the  £ngUsh  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  settled  by  our  clergy  and  other  learned 

*  Others  were  Whitehe&d  Uicki,  William  LiviDf itOD,  and  Jeba  Monis  Soott 
t  That  ii,  a  Council  appointed  by  tho  kiof . 
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nen,  who  bad  been  tbemselvee  educated  there.  The  like  period,  aleo,  of  three 
or  four  years'  study,  was  required,  aod  the  like  arrangement  into  classes  was 
adopted.  The  Freshmen  devoted  their  year  to  etymology  and  syntax  in  the 
£^rammars  of  the  English,  Hebrew  and  Eastern  tongues ;  to  logic,  physics  and 
exercises  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Sophomores  attended  to  prosody,  ethics,  poli- 
tics and  dialectics ;  parsed  in  poetry  Nonnos  and  Duport ;  and  read  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel  in  Chaldee.  The  Juniors  studied  arithmetic  and  astronomy, 
the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Eastern  tongues,  including  Trostius'  New  Testament 
in  the  Syriac;  and  had  exercises  in  the  study  of  style,  hy  imitation,  composi- 
tion and  epitome,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Seniors  spent  their  year  in  his- 
tory, divinity,  botany  and  the  study  of  approved  authors  on  other  subjects,  best 
adapted  to  make  them  accomplished  scholars.* 

To  render  the  students  thorough  in  their  several  studies,  they  were,  collec- 
tively lectured  every  Friday  on  rhetoric ;  and  every  Saturday,  convened  for 
declamation,  when  each  one  took  a  part  in  speaking  as  often  at  least  as  once  ia 
four  weeks.  There  were  also  the  President's  expositions  of  the  sciences,  twice 
every  week,  immediately  afler  evening  prayers  ;  the  Professors'  critical  instruc- 
tions in  Hebrew,  and  lectures  on  divinity  and  mathematics  ;  and  the  Seniors'  and 
Juniors'  disputations  on  different  themes  developed  in  their  classic  course.  Of 
rank  in  scholarship,  it  seems  that  the  best  Latin  linguists  and  the  ablest  theo- 
logical casuists  bore  off  the  palm.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was,  at  the 
annual  Commencements,  almost  nothing  in  English  but  the  President's  prayer ; 
nor  was  there  any  other  order  of  exercises  than  the  printed  Theses  in  Latin. 
These  were  addressed  to  the  governor,  magistrates,  ministers,  officers  and  pa- 
trons of  the  University  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  usage  at  the  European  univer- 
sities, the  graduating  class  discussed  the  several  theses,  and  the  President 
closed  the  disquisition  by  his  own  remarks. 

To  educate  Southern  youth  for  the  learned  professions,  and  to  propagate 
**  Christian  faith  among  the  western  Indians,"  the  crown  chartered  the  **  College 
of  William  and  Mary,"  in  Virginia ;  and  provisions  were  made  for  its  liberal  en- 
dowmentf  Its  government  was  committed  to  a  board  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
visitors,  its  patronage  to  a  chancellor,^  and  its  instruction  to  a  president  and  six 
professors,  who  had  a  right,  in  imitation  of  the  English  universities,  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Though  Oxford  Uoiversity§  was  preferred 
as  an  exemplar,  its  course  was  but  partially  imitated;  for  instead  of  clashes 
there  were  established  *^ schools  "—one  of  theology,  one  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  one  of  grammar  or  the  languages — ^severally  taught  by  two 
masters  or  professors.  The  scheme  was  novel  and  impolitic.  For  as  it  filled 
the  **  schools  "  with  inceptive  learners  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  more  elemen- 
tary branches  of  science,  even  to  the  exclusion  in  a  great  degree,  of  an  ele- 
vated, regular  classic  course ;  it  blended  and  abated  the  grade  of  students,  and 
greatly  derogated  from  the  honors  of  college  degrees.)  However,  in  pursuit  of 
the  .course  adopted,  the  students  of  the  schools  were  classically  assigned  to 
^  the  Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  years ; "  and  their  studies  the  first  year, 
were  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry ;  the  second  year, 
they  were  the  laws  of  nations,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  conic  sections 
and  fluxions ;    and  the  third  year,  trigonometry,  astronomy  and  public  polity. 


*  Tha  clftjfic  text  booki,  for  •omo  time  before  aod  after  1737,  ware  Virgil;  Cicero*a  ormtiooa  and  oA- 
cm;  the  New  Teatameot  in  Greek,  and  Selections  fiom  Horoor;  Ward*!  Uathematiei ;  Oordon*i  Geo- 

Sraphieal  Grammar ;  Graveaend'a  Philosoobjr ;  Buclid'h  Geometry ;  Wollebtaa*  Gompend  of  Tbeologj,and 
lrattle*fl  Locic— bolb  in  Latin ;  Wattt'a  Logio;  and  Locke  on  the  Uaman  Uoderitanding. 

t  It  had  jc  1.985  colonial  quit-rents  :  an  eiciae  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  exported  tobacco ;  90,000 
Acrea  of  land,  in  fief  of  **  two  copies  or  Latin  vorsea,  yearly  **  to  the  crown ;  i£3,000  in  private  donatkmt ; 
A  tax  laid  by  Virainia  in  1706  on  exported  hides,  skins  and  furs;  Clueea  Anne's  gift  of  £1,000  out  of  (^ail« 
rents;  £90  yearly,  from  Boyer's  charity,  for  the  support  and  education  of  young  Indians;  a  VirginiA 
grant  of  £  1,000,  to  aid  native  indigent  young  scholars ;  and  alio  a  grant  of  £200  aonuallj  for  tweoty-OM 
years,  in  relief  ef  College  embarrassments. 

X  Title  of  the  first  Chancellor:  '*  Oar  well  beloved,  and  right  trasty  and  iwereod  fkther  Id  Qod,  Htorj, 
by  Divine  permission,  bishop  of  London." 

^  William  Dawson,  one  of  the  professors  in  philosophy,  was  from  "dueen's  College  in  OxfMd  Unlvar* 
alty.** 

II  No  catalogue  of  gradaates  in  this  College  has  ever  been  published ;  nss  ia  ani  iiwIH  fiaiii  la  its 
dagraaa  by  iiiliHr  Oillsgiis,  when  they  have  oooferrad  degraea  upon  iia  graduated  acboun ;  ihaagh  aM»7  af 
them  have  been  very  emintnt* 
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There  were  alio  lectarat  f iven  and  varioas  exerciaee  required*  aii4  k 
eojoined  upon  every  student  to  employ  aix  boora  every  day  in  study,  besides 
the  time  spent  in  the  lecture-rooms.* 

A  student  in  pursuing  his  studies  may  have  aims  to  a  particular  degree,  of 
which  there  are  four : — bachelor  of  arts  and  of  law,  master  of  arts,  and  doctors 
in  law  and  divinity.  In  late  years,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  one 
of  these  degrees,  he  is  examined  in  the  prescribed  studies,  and  writes  a  Thtsis 
OB  some  theme  connected  with  the  species  of  degree  expected,  which  the  Pro- 
fessors inspect ;  and  if  it  be  approved  by  them,  it  will  be  his  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  gradoation-day.  To  proceed  Bachdor  of  ArtSy  he  must  be  thoro«igUjr 
Tersed  in  the  various  branches  of  tbe  mathematics,  algebra,  astronomy,  fluxioos 
and  projection  of  the  sphere ;  in  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy,  and  op- 
tics ;  in  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  politics,  political  economy  and  tbe  laws  of 
BStioos.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachdor  of  Law,  he  must,  besides  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  preceding  branches,  be  **  well  acquainted  with  civil  history,  both 
saeient  and  modern,  and  particularly  with  municipal  law  and  police.*^  Either  of 
the  other  two  degrees  will  be  conferred,  when  tbe  candidate  has  so  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  learning  as  to  deserve  the  honor.  But  no  one  can  be 
admitted  to  a  higher  degree,  unless  he  has  been  previously  graduated  in  the 
lower. 

The  other  five  Colleges,  in  which  our  clerical  and  legal  men  were  classically 
edoeated  before  the  Revolution,  were  Yale  College,  established  in  1702 ;  New 
Jersey  College  or  Nassau  Hall,  in  1738  ;  Columbia  [King^s]  College,  in  1754 ; 
Brown  University,  [Rhode  Island  College]  in  1764 ;  and  Rutger's  [QueenV] 
College,  in  1770,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  ; — all  which  generally  iroi- 
Med  Harvard  in  tbe  order  of  ^classes,  the  course  of  studies,  the  use  of  text 
books,  and  the  manner  of  instruction,  each  having  the  power  to  confer  tbe  sev- 
eral degrees,  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  Revolution 
wrought  changes  in  sentiment  and  ripened  the  fruits  of  independence,  even  in 
our  colleges.  The  names  of  the  students  in  the  catalogues  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  were  thence  alphabeiically  arranged,  without  further  regard  to  the  artificial 
grade  of  their  parentage.  College  exercises  on  commencement  days,  began  to 
he  performed  in  native  English — less,  altogether  less,  in  dead  Latin ;  and  the 
idioms  of  our  own  language  presently  became  more  and  more  studied.  The 
College  of  William  and  Mary  repudiated  Latin  and  Greek,  and  espoused  with 
revivifying  ardor  such  studies  as  civil  polity  and  law.  Nay,  ^^King"  and 
"  Queen  ^  had  become  abhorrent  titles,  and  Columbia  took  the  place  of  one  and 
Rutgers  of  the  other. 

When  a  young  man,  in  former  times,  was  not  prepared  by  a  college-edue*- 
tioB  ibr  the  study  of  the  law,  he  seldom  thought  of  going  into  the  profession. 
For  we  had  so  places  of  education  like  tbe  law-inns  of  Westminster;  nor  were 
there  any  professorships  of  jurisprudence  in  our  colleges.  Tbe  man,  however, 
who  undertook  to  obtain  the  necessary  learning,  preliminary  to  bis  taking  up 
the  books  of  the  law,  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some  educated  man, 
'  Gooimonly  a  lawyer,  though  oflen  a  minister.  But  the  private  course  was  espe- 
cially less  systematic,  and  pursued  with  less  proficiency  than  a  collegiate  one ; 
nor  was  the  student  often  so  perfect  in  many  of  the  studies  prosecuted.  He 
frequently  ;'ead  more  than  the  collegian,  and  yet  his  mind  was  seldom  so  disci- 
plined to  thought,  to  truth,  to  method,  to  discrimination,  as  when  exercised  in  a 
recitation-room  of  equals.  It  is  true,  the  private  student  might  claim  to  have 
one  peculiar  advantage — he  could,  in  neglect  of  every  dead  language  but  the 
Latin,  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  Norman  French,  a  dialect  in  which 
half  the  law-books  were  read  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  he 
always  disclosed  defects  in  diction  and  commonly  in  method.    Especially  in 

.  •  Blocs  tba  R«Tolation,  the  text^books  have  been,  in  the  Frathnian  Tear,  Andrew*!  Losie;  B1air%  Leo- 
tares;  Campbeirs  Philosophy  orRhotortc;  Paloy^s  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Uatton*s  Mathematiee;  Flint'c  Sar- 
vejring ;  and  ThomiMon^s  Chemistry.  In  the  Junior  jear,  Vatters  Law  of  Nature  and  Nalioes  ;  Stvart'a 
Philosophy  of  the  Hutnao  Mind  ;  Viner^s  Conic  Sections  and  Fluxions;  and  Cavallo's  Natural  Philosophy. 
la  UiB  Senior  year,  Keith's  Trifooometry  ;  Gregory's  Astronomy  ;  and  Smith's  Wealth  ef  Natiooa. — 
N.  B.  It  ia  to  be  obewved,  that*the  "  dead  laof  uages  "  have  given  way  to  other  braotthta  of  ecMDee  wad 
literature,  iuppoae4  to  be  of  more  use  aad  beaefil  to  modern  scholars.    Bot  Query? 
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sr^mnent,  when  the  proprieties  of  rhetoric  and  elegtnce  of  style  are  to  bim  of 
the  greatest  importance,  he  is  apt  to  plange  upon  a  failure.  All  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  so  many  lamps,  cluster  and  brighten  the  light  If  a  few  stupen- 
dous minds,  uneducated,  now  and  then,  break  forth  like  comets  and  shine  in  a 
peerless  manner,  they  are  eccentricities  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  stili  Lord 
Ha]e*8  sentiment,  in  general,  is  correct,  that  ^no  man  can  shine  in  a  learned 
profession  without  the  lights  of  all  the  sciences."  In  short,  if  the  latter  day 
glory  of  the  profession  is  any  wise  fading,  it  must  be  through  an  abatement  of 
knowledge  in  literature ;  and  time  will  disclose  the  growing  evil,  to  an  extent 
which  it  will  cost  the  greatest  efforts  to  rectify. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  three  considerations  have  always  beett 
panicularly  prominent :—  J%e  ehoiee  of  a  Utw^ctchir ;  ike  legal  emtne  to  he  pur- 
9ued;  and  ike  treaHses  to  he  read, 

A  lawyer's  office  has  been  the  principal  place  where  oar  students  have  prose- 
cuted their  studies  to  qualify  them  for  professional  practice.  It  is  true,  howeveti 
that  in  the  century  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  some  from  New  England,  and  more 
from  the  Southern  provinces,  received  tiieir  law  education  at  the  Inns  of  West- 
minster ;  always  preferring  the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple.  Such  were  Paul  Dud* 
ley,  Robert  Aochrauty,  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  William  Shirley,  of  Massachosetts; 
Thomas  A.  Emmet,  of  Now  York ;  Benjamin  Chase,  John  Dickinson,  and  Joba 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  two  Messrs.  Dayton,  J.  and  E.  Rutledge,  Thonas 
Heyward,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  Thomas  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina ;  all  of 
whom  were  accomplished  lawyers,  and  very  distinguished  men.  In  time,  sob- 
seqaent  to  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  about  the  year  1730,  numbers  from  the  Virginia  province 
studied  law  there,  whose  fame  and  praises  have  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  country.  Between  1798  and  1827,  there  was  a  famous  law«school  et 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  which  the  whole  or  principal  course  of  legal  reading 
was  prosecuted  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  students.  But  this  and  similar 
institutions  have  given  place  to  late  law-professorships,*  of  which  there  are  one 
or  more,  in  ten  of  our  colleges,  in  eiglit  different  States.  Here  are,  withoat 
doubt,  superior  advantages  for  study  and  acquirement ;  for  here  are  the  best  of 
libraries, — here  a  most  judicious  course  of  reading  is  prescribed, — ^heie  are 
moot-courts  and  other  appropriate  exercises ;  and  here  in  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
learned  professors  meet  the  students  once  or  twice  every  day,  question  them 
and  expound  the  law ;  and  all  those  who  have  superadded  to  a  collegiate  or 
liberal  education,  two  years'  study  here,  proceed  Bachelors  of  Law.  After* 
irards,  in  most  of  the  States,  they  spend  a  year  with  some  experienced  coon* 
eellor  at  law,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  of  practice,  and  thea 
they  are  sworn  and  received  into  the  profession. 

There  are  learned  masters  of  the  law,  or  counsellors,  to  secure  whose  toitiott 
and  patronage,  is  justly  esteemed  by  students  a  meed  of  honor.  Cicero  so 
prided  himself  of  his  pupilage  under  the  great  juris-consult,  Quintus  Matins 
Scaevola.  A  like  preference  is  due  to  numbers  among  us.  Why,  bat  for 
their  acknowledged  talents,  their  pure  principles,  their  law-learning,  and  their 
peculiar  faculty  for  teaching?  For  every  desirable  law-master  will  be  wise  and 
wary  in  directing  the  student^s  coarse  of  reading ;  careful  and  certain  to  ex* 
amine  him  weekly  or  oftener,  and  to  encourage  his  prog^ss ;  apt  and  able  to 
lecture  him  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  English  and  American  law,  and  other 
difficult  subjects ;  and  frank  and  free  to  answer  inquiries.    But  surely  no  rasa 
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•  In  Harvwrd  Univertity,  M&uaehawtti,  there  oow  are  9  proreaaora,  191  atudenta. 

la  Yale  Collefa,  ConiMetieot,  i»         i«       2        "  38       ** 

In  New  yorkVniveriity,  N.  Y.,  "  «*        3         •«  30 

In  Dickin««n  CoIIpm,  Cfarli*le,  Peno.,  "  "1         "  J 6 

In  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Va ,  "         »        1         «  36 

In  IJnivcrtity  of  Virginia,  Charlottavilla,     ••         «•        1         *<  79 

In  Traiwylvanla  Univernity,  Kenttjcky,        "         ««       3        "  75       •* 

InCineinnatiCollofe^Ohio,  "         "       3        «  ^,"..         ,,,       . 

In  the  College  of  Philadelpbia  there  waa  eatobliahed  in  1790,  a  law  profeeaorakip,  aad  Judp  Jt  . 
Wilaoa  waa  Aral  profeaMir.  There  have  been  opened  alio  two  law  aehoola  in  North  CaroUDa,  ooe  at 
Raleich,  and  the  other  at  Moekville.  At  Harvard,  there  an  two  terme  of  twenty  woeka  meh.  Law 
taitioa  S^O  P*'  <•'»*  ^^  ^^^^  atudeaU  have  the  aaa  of  the  law  aod  college  librarioi,  aad  tazt-borta, 
beaidaa  the  Mctare-room  initruetion. 
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can  inapftrt  knowledge  which  he  does  not  posseni, — ^no  man,  excite  a  taele  for 
legal  lore,  and  a  love  of  research,  or  i^eoerate  habits  of  method  or  bosiaese, 
to  which  he  is  himself  a  stranger.  The  student  himself  hss  claims  ;  for  be 
pays  his  msster  a  pecuniary  stipend*  yearly,  or  performs  office*service8,  and 
may  well  expect  in  return  from  him  all  suitable  instruction,  as  well  ae  a  seat  in 
his  office,  and  the  use  of  his  library. 

The  periods  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  have  varied  with  the  changes  of 
tiroes  and  circumstances.  The  Levitical  lawyer  is  supposed  to  have  devoted 
himself  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  ten  years,  particularly,  to  studtons 
researches  in  the  books  of  the  divine  law.  Under  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
in  Cicero's  time,  the  term  was  five  years — shortened  a  twelve-month  or  more, 
■oon  afler  Justinian's  body  of  civil  law  was  completed  and  published.  For  a 
long  period  subsequent  to  Magna  Charts,  the  prescribed  clerkship  in  England 
was  nine  years — reduced  after  the  use  of  types,  to  eight,  and  afler  the  Re- 
formation, to  five  years.  But  by  a  parliamentary  statute  in  1821,  any  scholar 
who  **  has  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  the  law,  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  Universities,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  clerkship  of 
three,  instead  of  five  years."  To  proceed  barrister,  however,  five  years  of 
further  study  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  still  required.  With  us,  a  scholar  who 
has  received  a  bachelor's  degree  at  any  of  onr  colleges,  never  reads  law  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  any  of  the  States  except  one.  f  With- 
out such  degree,  he  is  obliged  afler  a  good  school  education,  to  devote  generally 
one  year  more  in  most  States,  entirely  to  scientific  and  legal  attainments,  and 
■nbmit  to  an  examination,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar ;  two  years  of 
which  term,  at  least,  must  be  spent  in  study  under  some  college-professor  or 
eounsellor  at  law.  But  in  New  York  ^  a  regular  clerkship  of  seven  years,  with 
some  practising  attorney,"  is  required ;  of  which  term,  however,  **  four  years 
may  be  devoted  to  classical  studies" — a  proviso 'intended  to  encourage  young 
men  to  get  a  collegiate  degree.  In  New  Jersey,  the  clerkship  of  a  college- 
graduate  is  four  years,  and  when  not  so  educated,  the  term  is  five  years.  The 
term  of  study  in  South  Carolina,  if  the  student  is  a  graduate  of  college,  is  three 
years,  otherwise  four. 

Of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  law-reading  and  careful  refleetion, 
daily,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thought,  afler  law-books  began  to  appear  in  English, 
the  number  of  hours  should  be  six ;  Sir  William  Jones,  two  centuries  after- 
wards, said  severit  and  many  later  jurists  have  said  eight ;  and  yet  Lord  Hale 
applied  himself  when  a  student,  as  he  tells  us,  "  nxUen  hours  in  a  day  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  five  years."  At  the  present  period,  a  learned  and  expe- 
rienced American  lawyer  would  smile  to  hear  a  supposition  expressed,  that  a 
shorter  period  than  three  years,  and  fewer  hours  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  week, 
of  attentive  application,  would  be  sufficient  to  fit  even  a  college  schdar  for 
reputable  practice. 

In  pursuing  this  vein  of  thought,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  lauhhooka — a 
subject  which  has  witnessed  surprising  changes.  Of  old,  they  were  few,  small, 
scarce,  dear, — severally  in  manuscript,  and  in  foreign  languages.  The  ancient 
*^  Year  Books,"  intervening  the  years  1307  and  1536,  were  in  Norman  French ; 
and  of  the  twenty-four  old  authors,  from  Glanville,  A.  D.  1 157,  through  an 
interval  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  years,  to  Lord  Coke  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
James,  all  were  either  in  Latin  or  French,  about  as  many  in  the  one  language 
as  the  other.  The  Protestant  Reformers  made  a  great  use  of  types  in  printing 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  their  disciples ;  and  pre- 
sently the  statutes  and  some  law-tracts  were  printed  in  the  same  Ikngaage. 
Hence  the  Reformation  forms  an  era  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion.    Lord  Coke 

*  The  •tipend  paid  cnhMqaeat  to  the  Revolation,  was,  In  Mattachueettt,  £35  yearly,— lately,  $50  or 
leM.  It  ii  DOW  in  Connecticut,  $75  to  $100  per  year;  in  Rhode  lil and,  $100  per  anaum;  in  Vermont, 
$50  per  anoum ;  in  New  Jerney,  $250  whole  term ;  Maryland,  $50  per  annum ;  in  Georf ia  •oaMtimaa  $100 
per  annum.    In  all  the  other  StatM,  the  tuition  dependi  upon  contract  between  the  parties. 

t  In  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  MassacbuMtts,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Joraey,  Maryland,  Ovlawaie, 
•if  ht  State*,  the  time  preaeribed  ii  three  years  :  in  fibode  Island,  Connectient,  FenDsylvania,  Ohio,  tho 
term  ia  two  years ;  in  Miehisan  four  years ;  in  the  other  thirteea  SUt«i,  no  tioM  ia  piMcribad,— Um  c%ii- 
^idates  are  examined  and  admitted  when  found  to  be  qualified. 
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wrote  in  three  langfuagea.  The  pleading  in  bis  Reports  were  in  Latin  and  the 
rest  in  French.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  1628-9,  he  wrote  and  published 
bis  Institutes  and  his  Commentary  on  Littleton,  in  English ;  and  his  Reports 
after  his  death  in  1634,  were  translated  and  printed  in  the  same  language.  In 
1647,  the  Massachusetts  executive  imported  his  works,  and  also  the  "  Book  of 
Entries,"  the  "New  Terms  of  the  Law,"  and  Dalton's  «< Justice  of  the  Peace," 
all  in  English.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  a  whole  century  from  Coke's  * 
decease,  there  were  seen  very  few,  old  or  new  authors  in  an  English  dress* 
This  circumstance  retarded  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  law-learned  profession 
in  this  country.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  our  law-books,  read  and  used,  even 
to  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  were  imported  from  the  father-land.  Indeed 
till  within  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  all  the  treatises  of  a  legal  character,  which  our 
cis-atlantic  presses  had  given  the  public,  were  only  the  volumes  of  American 
statutes.  At  present,  so  greatly  multiplied  and  voluminous  are  legal  treatises 
and  reports  in  England,  and  so  large  the  importations  of  them  in  addition  to  the 
many  valuable  works  of  our  own  authors,  and  to  some  500  volumes  of  American 
reports,  that  no  lawyer  among  us  has  either  the  pecuniary  ability  or  courage 
to  replenish  his  library  with  them  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  expect  to  find 
them  only  in  our  college,  county,  and  social  law-libraries — already  enlarged 
receptacles  of  these  multitudinous  works.  Now  the  labor  and  skill  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  narrowed  down  to  the  point  of  making  a  judicious  selection  of  them. 
All  our  own  law-authors  are  sought  with  eagerness  as  soon  as  published ;  and 
the  most  of  them  disclose  great  abilities,  learning  and  research ;  redounding 
immensely  to  their  own  credit,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  service,  as  well  to  the 
practitioner  as  to  the  student. 

On  commencing  the  study  of  law,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  learned 
law-teacher  to  prescribe  to  his  student  or  clerk,  the  system  and  general  outline 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  to  select  the  books  to  be  read ;  to  direct  what 
titles  and  chapters  should  be  passed  over ;  f  and  to  point  out  in  progress,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  English  and  American  laws,  continually  occurrin|^« 
If  our  civil  law  rests  on  reason  and  religion,  it  is  susceptible  of  systematic 
and  logical  investigation.  The  great  Blackstone  thought  so ;  and  since  he,  in 
1765,  methodized  its  materials,  parts  and  proportions,  the  great  inquiry  has 
been,  fVhat  is  in  fact  (he  best  system  af  reading  law  7  Each  experienced  lawyer 
has  his  own  plan,  magnifying  of  course  the  causes  and  reasons  of  his  preference; 
or  in  despite  of  plan,  supposes  any  course  will  compass  the  same  end.  Now 
all  know,  that  method  is  the  good  spirit  which  gives  one  the  mastery  of  any 
science.  Pleasure,  as  well  as  success  and  benefit  are  its  fruits.  When  the 
system  pursued  is  the  wisest  and  clearest,  the  scholar's  progress  must  be  more 
rapid,  and  acquisition  more  correct  and  perfect  In  all  enterprises,  the  summit 
of  wisdom  is  to  devise  the  best  plan,  and  then  to  adjust  its  parts  and  to  accom- 
plish its  ends,  in  (he  best  possible  manner. 

Of  the  great  doctrines  which  severally  characterize  the  three  learned 
professions,  those  of  the  law  are  as  clearly  self-evident  as  those  of  the 
others.  For  if  holiness,  sin  and  salvation,  are  the  doctrinal  subjects  of  the 
divine ;  if  health,  disease,  and  cure,  be  those  of  the  physician ;  equally  mani- 
fest it  is,  that  rights^  wrongs^  and  remedies^  are  those  of  the  professional  law- 
yer—constellations of  greater  and  lesser  orbs,  susceptible,  however,  of  exami- 
nation severally  in  their  own  spheres. 

But  before  we  begin  to  investigate  the  first  of  this  great  threefold  division, 
there  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  opening  of  the  whole  cause  by  a  succinct 
statement  of  what  is  expected  to  be  shown  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
sketches  of  a  general  chart  presented,  which  exhibit  the  entire  country  to  bo 
explored.  At  this  place,  the  excellent  Eunomuss,  or  the  Barrister,  will  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  extensive  region.  To  extend  the  vision,  the  commenta- 
ries of  William  Blackstone  and  of  James  Kent  are  commonly  read  in  course — 
tlie  one  an  English  and  the  other  an  American  author.    Next  is  the  selection 

^  .*  SeTen  Tolumai  of  Coke^i  Reporto,  pnblitbed  in  1601-16;  hit  other  worki  praot«d  •fterwarda.    Thwa 
«r«re  no  Report!  prior  to  bii  oscapt  the  Tear  Books.— i>y«r  and  Plomden. 
t  At  teait  OM  hondrad  titief,  ■tich  m  tytku^  vilUnagt,  ^.|  in  tha  Eogliih  books  ara  to  be  paaiad  over. 
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Ramsdell 
1837  Mid.         Joba 

Ramsey 
W,^  W.Pa. 

810  Dick.        SamodP. 

811  U.N.  C.  Joho  A.,  Mr.  16. 
824  Dick.       Matibew  V.  L. 
827  Jeff.         James,  Mr.  '33. 
833  W.  Pa.    Benjamto,  Mr. 

835  Jeff.         Charles 

836  JefE         Williain 

Rand 
836  U.N.Y.  -John  W.,  Mr. 
83T  Bow.        William  W. 

Randall 

822  Bro.         Samael,  Mr.,  Tut.  Wat 
836  Bro.         Silas  B. 

836  Bnw.        Isaac 

837  Yale         William  R. 

Randell 

838  Rut.         Peter  Q. 

Randolph 

814  Dick.       Ricbanl  R. 

816  Frank.     R.  H.,  Mr.  '23. 

836  Bro.         Thomas  L. 

840HarT.   —Richard  K.,  Mr. 
Rankin 

809  Jeff.         Christopher 
^09, '30  W.Pa.  William,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
'836  N.J.        Charles W. 

836  Jeff.         John  C. 

836  Jeff.         John  H. 

838  W.  Pa.     Robert  C. 

840  Yale         Edward  E. 

841  W.  Pa.    John  W. 

Ranney 

835  Mid.         ffamnn  H, 

839  Mid.         Joseph  A. 
839  Mid.         Timothy  E. 

Ransom 
838  Mid.         James  W. 

Ranson 
829  Jeff.        Ricfaaid  H. 

Raam 

823  Jeff.         William 


828 


833 

826 
839 

839 
840 
841 

838 
838 

811 
819 
820 
836 
839 
889 
841 
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Ravenscroft 
U.N.C.  -^ohn  8.,  D.  D.,  and  ai  William 

[andMaiy. 

Rawson 
Mid.        Leonard,  Mr.,  Tut. 

Ray 
Jeff.         ^.i>.,Mr.'31. 
Amh.       John  W. 

Raymond 

Un.  Henry  K. 

Wes.    — ifmor,  Mr. 
Yale        Henry  H. 

Rea 

Mia.         Francis 
Mia.        George  S. 

Read 
Dick.       Thomas  M. 
U.  N.C.  Clement  C. 
tJ.  N.  C.  Thomas  E. 
Harv.       John  H.,  Mr. 
Dart.       William 
Jeff.         John 
Wms.      Thomas  T. 

Ready 

Nash.   — €bar]0f,Mr. 


Rebren 

1837  Mia.         Samuel 

Reddington 
1839  Un.      —Frederic  A.,  B.  A. 
Redfield 

1839  Yale    —William  O,  Mr. 

1840  Mid.     —Timothy  F.,  Mr.  Bad  Dart. 

Redin 

1838  N.  J.        Richard  W. 

Redman 

1839  Wat.        David  A. 

Reed 

1806  Jeff.         John 

'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  WiUiam,  Mr. 

'09, '30  W.Pa.  Charles  M. 

'09.  '30  W.Pa.  R.  R.,  Mr.,  M,  D. 

1810  Jeff.         Jo^,Mr.'18. 

1821  Jeff.         Samud 

1827  Jeff.         Joseph,  Mr.  '35. 
1829  Jeff.         Wmam,  Mr.  '33. 

1829  Nash.       John 

1830  Dick.  ->Iobn.  Mr.,  LL.  D.,  Wash.  PnH 
1835  Dart        Charles,  Mr. 

1835  Un.  Edward  A. 

1835  Un.  Villeroy,  D. 

1836  W.  Pa.  John  Bl. 
1887  Amh.  William  B. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  J.  Morrison 

1840  Jeff.         W.  H. 

1841  Dick.        Johnfi. 

Reese 

1834  Frank.      Aususlas 
1839  N.  J.         WiUiam  M. 

Reeve 

1836  Un.  Nathans. 

1836  N.  J.         WiUiam  B.,  Mr. 

Reeves 

1837  N.  J.        Samuel  J. 

Reichell 

1811  U.N.C.  '-^haHa  G.,  D.  D. 

Reid 
1795  Dick.       Geotve,  Mr. 
1832  Frank.      John  R. 

1835  Nash.       John 

1836  Un.  Arehibald 

1838  Jeff.  David 

1839  Jeff.         Jamas  C. 

Reily 
1829  Mia.        James,  Bfr.  '36. 

Reinhart 
1887  N.  J.        Edward  H. 

Rembert 

1824  FVank.  — tJames,  Mr. 

Remsen 
18.'»  N.  J.        WUIiam,  Mr. 
1839  Wash.      Simeon  H. 

Rench 
1823  Jeff.        Samuel 
Rencher 

1822  U.  N.  C.  IJAbraham,  BIr.  '81. 

Renottf 

1838  Harv.       Edward  A. 

Renwick 
1836  Col.  James 

Reynolds 
1792  Dick.       Samael 

1823  Jeff.  John 

1826  Frank.  Reuben  Y»  Mr.  *». 

1825  Dick.  John  C,  BIr. 

1826  Frank.  *  WUIiam  H..  Mr. 
1826  Mia.  Jamet 
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<* Offiod  and  Officer"  in  both ;  or  rather  io  books  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
these  particular  subjects. 

Ijtgislaiivt  power  is  i^iven  and  belongs  to  those  who  are  collectively  and  con- 
iitutionally  authorised  to  enact  statutory  laws.  All  questions,  which  touch  the 
rights  of  membership  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  fall  under  the  law  of 
elections.  Legislation  itself  is  a  very  peculiar  science  ;  of  which  many  inter* 
eating  matters  are  found  in  Coke's  Fourth  Institute,  Bacon  and  Comyns  on  the 
Coart  of  *'  Parliament,"  and  Jefferson's  **  Manual."  In  this  place,  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  of  the  several  State-legislatures,  which  form  a  great  subject,  and 
even  constitute  a  text-book,  are  introduced  for  consideration ;  in  the  study  of 
which  Bacons  and  Dane's  Chapters  on  the  Statutes  are  read,  with  a  single  eye 
to  Blockstone's  roles  spplied  to  them. 

The  judicial  courts)  in  which  the  student  expects  ere  long  to  earn  fees  and 
fame,  very  closely  exercises  his  attention.  Happily  for  him  here,  the  English 
jurisprudence  stands  pre-eminent,  whether  we  consider  the  jurisdiction  of  courts, 
their  original,  subordinate,  appellate  or  supervisory  powers,  their  judicial  deci- 
sions on  the  statutes,  their  determinations  of  the  **  Common  Law,"  their  trials  by 
jury,  or  their  roles  of  practice.  So  much  as  relates  to  these  subjects  and  the 
specific  rights  of  courts,  may  be  now  read  in  the  text-books,  and  the  rest  be 
deferred  till  "  Remedies,"  which  are  chiefly  effected  through  the  medium  of 
courts,  sliall  come  under  consideration.  Since  the  subject  of  the  ^  Common 
Law  "  presents  itself  at  this  place,  the  mind  is  turned  to  Hall's  history  of  it,  to 
Noyes  or  Branche's  Law-maxims,  to  the  eighteenth  article  of  Dane's  167th  chap- 
ter, and  to  the  few  cases  in  our  own  Reports  on  the  subject,  indicated  by  their 
indexes. 

The  fourth  principal  branch  of  sovereignty  is  the  milUary,  But  this  is  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  in  our  national  and  State  governments,  that  foreign  com- 
mentaries upon  the  subject  cannot  be  of  any  considerable  service  to  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer.  All  our  people  have  a  constitutional  right,  constantly  **  to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  true  security  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, of  which  each  State  has  a  right  to  officer  and  discipline  its  own ;  while 
Congress  has  a  paramount  power  to  govern  the  whole,  and  to  call  out  any  part 
of  it  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrections,  and  the 
resistance  of  invasion.  To  the  statutes,  to  some  legal  decisions  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  the  government  of  troops  in  actual  service,  reference  is  made 
for  the  most  of  military  law  in  this  country. 

Our  relationship  and  duties  to  other  nations  principally  concern  the  General 
Goveroment.  Our  treaties,  however,  form  parts  of  our  public  law,  and  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  great ;  therefore  Vatteil's  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  is  extensively  read,  and  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  and  some  others,  have  made  it  a  classic*  Nor  is  this  subject  foreign 
to  a  lawyer's  vocation,  since  its  authority  rests  on  the  pure  principles  of  reason, 
and  the  solid  grounds  of  commercial  usage.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  peruse 
the  fourth  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  and  the  lOth  and  11th  articles  of  Dane's 
199th  chapter  on  the  subject  of  **  Foreign  Ministers." 

PrwaU  rights  are  either  personal^  rek^tve,  or  real.  Thefasf  attach  to  every 
individual's  person,  character,  immunity  and  pecuniary  interest  They  are  sev- 
erally mine  or  yours,  meum  el  tuum,  and  the  true  proprietor  has  the  justest  pos- 
sible claims  ta  have  and  enjoy  them  in  security.  For  instance,  it  may  be  a 
good  name,  a  right  to  vote,  or  to  use  a  way,  an  absolute  or  qualified  property  in  a 
chattel,  be  it  a  specific  article,  or  money,  or  a  just  claim  tP  it,  by  purchase,  prom- 
i^^t  gif^  inheritance,  possession,  or  marital  trnnsfer.  From  this  perception 
of  what  is  our  own,  and  the  consequent  modifications  of  it,  occasioned  by  the 
multitudinous  interests,  and  business  refinements  in  social  life,  naturally  arises 
the  inquiry  into  the  various  subjects  of  private  rights,  and  the  law  which  sus- 
tains them  and  disting^uishes  them  from  one  another.  Is  it  property  itself,  as 
shipping,  merchandize,  loans,  or  assets ;  or  a  chattel  interest,  as  annuities  and 
rents ;  or  a  just  claim,  as  by  contract,  written,  sealed,  or  verbal,  embracing^ 
covenants,  obligations,  insurances,  assignments,  notes,  agreements,  vsi^rantiea 
and  guaranties  ?    Every  one  of  these  is  an  important  subject,  and  if  there 
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be  any  other  thing  or  cleim  of  personal  individoal  right,  its  place  is  in  this 

class.* 

Of  rdaix9e  righiSf  which  spring  from  connections  and  dependencies  in  so- 
ciety ;  these  consist  of  the  kindred  and  secular  relationships  which  involve  the 
numeroas  claims  and  duties  of  individuals.  From  beginning  with  husband  and 
wife,  the  earliest  and  most  important,  the  train  of  inquiry  conducts  to  parent 
and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  infancy  and  age,  master  and  servant ;  and  to 
other  domestic  relations,  such  as  citizen  and  alien,  vender  and  purchaser,  end  all 
actinr  in  a  representative  capacity,  as  administrators,  mariners  and  carriers ; 
including  corporations,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  trade,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. This  section  of  the  law  submits  to  a  very  obvious  arrangement^  and  its 
subjects  being  of  high  interest,  are  investigated  with  peculiar  eagerness  and 
satisfaction.! 

Real  righiSt  which  arise  only  from  Isnded  estate  or  what  attaches  to  it,  en- 
compass nevertheless  an  extensive  field,  and  figure  largely  in  the  law.  Title 
here  is  the  great  topic  of  research.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  England  in 
1066,  and  the  inlet  of  the  **  Feudal  System,"  to  have  been  deep-read  in  the 
law  of  tenures,  has  been  esteemed  a  high  order  of  learning.  If  the  character 
of  real  estate  has,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  some  different  features  and  pro- 
perties, still  he  who  is  most  thoroughly  versed  in  land-titles,  is  deemed  a  master 
in  the  profession.  It  is  a  great  subject;  and  the  best  of  law-writers  begin  with 
real  estate,  or  tenure  in  fee-simple,  and  thence  in  a  roetliodical  manner  con- 
sider freehold,  entail,  mortgage,  reversion,  remainder,  tenances  and  lease- 
holds ;  secondly,  proceed  to  transfers  by  purchase,  descent,  devise,  set-off  and 
possession ;  and  lastly  inquire  into  conveyances  by  title-deeds  and  other  real 
assurances.  The  minor  subjects  under  this  arrangement  are  easily  adduced 
and  placed  in  order  among  their  preceding  kindreds.  | 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  Law,  embraces  wrongs^  which  are  either  pu^ 
lie  or  private^  and  sometimes  both.  These  turn  our  eyes  to  the  depravity  of 
man,  and  the  darkest  pages  of  human  history.  Turpitude  greater  or  less  lies  at 
the  heart  of  them  all ;  and  motive  gives  them  their  shades  of  character. 

Public  wrongs  comprehend  all  crimes  and  offences  against  either  of  oar 
National  or  State  sovereignties.    The  Scriptures,  which  are  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  mind,  teach  us  the  nature  of  wrongs,  some  of  which  by  reason  of  several 
aggravations,  are  altogether  more  heinous  than  others ;  the  common  law  defines 
them ;  and  either  this  or  the  legislative  statutes  affix  penalties  to  all  such  of 
them  as  are  committed  against  the  attributes  of  government.    The  criminal  code 
in  neither  of  our  States  is  sanguinary;  there  being  no  more  than  three  crimes, 
in  some  of  them,  which  are  capital.    Nor  are  circumstances  allowed,  in  anjr 
other  country,  more  than  in  ours,  to  give  a  malefaction  its  true  qualities  of 
character.    So  every  penalty,  from  the  forfeiture  of  life  to  that  of  a  petty  fine,  is 
thought  to  be  justly  graduated  to  the  turpitude  of  the  transgression.    The  reader 
examines  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  proceeds  first  to  the  consideration  of  trea- 
son, conspiracy,  and  riots,  aimed  at  the  authority  of  government  itself; — next, 
the  murder,  manslaughter,  mayhem,  duress  and  battery  of  its  subjects,  in  per- 
son ;  lastly,  libel  of  his  character,  and  every  other  malevolent  mischievous  act, 
such  as  robbery,  piracy,  arson,  burglary,  thefl,  fraud,  trespass,  and  whatever  else 
deprives  him  of  his  property,  cuts  the  ties  of  society  or  seta  the  laws  at  de- 


*  On  thii  head  of  privtite  righti  are  cited  for  itudy,  (;oinyn^B  Title*,  **  Property/^  "Biena  on  Cbatteh," 
&c  Dane  on  "Contract  and  Cuniideratioo,"  "dualifiod  Property,"  **  Forfeiture,"  &c.  Comyn  on  Coa- 
traeta;  Ctiiity  on  Bills  and  Notes;  Fethier  on  Obligationi;  Jonet  and  Btory  nn  Bailmeota }  Abbot  on 
Shipping;  Morihall  oa  Insurance;  "  Merchant"  in  Cornvnt;  or  '*  ftlorchant  au'd  Merchandiae "  in  Baeon. 

t  On  rotative  righto,  are  "  Domestic  Uelaiinni,"  [181til  by  Judge  Tapnan  Roeve;  Livermortt  "  on  Prtn« 
etpal,  Agent  and  Factor;"  Sugden  on  "Vendori  and  Purchasorflj"  Jeremy  on  *^  Carrier! ;  Toller  oa 
Eieeutora  and  Administrators  ;  Dane**  Articles  on  Apprenticca,  Partners,  Part  Owners,  Corporatioaa,  By- 
laws, &c.;  t'tory  on  Partneriihip.  These  and  other  subjects  in  the  Text-Books ;  Azuni  on  Mercantile  Law; 
Caine*t  Lex  Mercatoria  Americana,  are  consulted. 

X  See  Coke  on  Littleton's  Tenures  with  Butler's  and  Hargraro's  Notes;  Gtlbert'i  Engliah  Tavaret  [17W] ; 
rrofessor  F.  P.  Sullivan's  Lectures  ;  John  Reeve's  History  of  the  Rnslitih  &>tatuto  Laws;  Dane^s  twelve 
chapters  on  "  Estates,"  and  seven  on  Conveyances;  Cruise's  Digest  ot'  Heal  Law  ;  Fearne'a  Essa^  on  the 
Learning  iff  Contingent  Remainders ;  Tracts  on  Fines  and  Recoveries,  Merger,  R»nilitur,uid£zuiifiii8b> 
nent ;  Bacon's  title.  Leases ;  Shoppard's  Touchstone ;  4  Kent's  CommaDtariet  j  JackflflM  ttod  Oikm  oa 
Conveyaaciof  ;  and  the  tillea  in  llie  Tezt-booka  on  the  leveral  aubjocta. 
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fiance,  as  forgery,  peijary,  and  adaltery.    The  law  of  these  and  others  in  the 
black  list,  not  mentioned,  will  be  examined  with  their  correlative  connections.* 

Private  wrongs  embrace  the  several  evils  which  one  individual  suffers  from 
another,  in  hia  person  or  estate.  They  are  the  peccant  acts  and  delinquencies 
which  countervail  the  just  claims  of  private  rights.  They  fall  principally  under 
three  classes,  trespasses,  torts,  and  breaches  of  contract  The  first  embrace 
d&rtdj  and  the  second  constqutnlial  injuries,  to  one's  person,  character,  health, 
and  comfort,  as  by  assault,  false  imprisonment,  slander,  and  nuisance ;  to  his 
interest,  as  by  fraud  and  usury  ;  to  his  property  or  estate,  as  in  trover,  waste, 
disseizin,  intrusion  and  deforcement ;  and  the  third,  more  numerous  than  either, 
consists  of  delinquencies,  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  failures  to  pay 
or  perform.  For  these  and  all  private  wrongs,  every  sufferer  is  to  have  redress ; 
and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  wrongs  and  thd  law  of  **  Remedies"  are  subjects 
of  reading  in  connection.f 

Lawful  remedies^  the  third  great  branch  of  the  Law,  submit  to  a  two-fold  di- 
▼ision,  civil  aetions,  and  criminal  proaeculions^  and  form  a  very  wide  sphere  of 
legal  learning.  It  is  true,  the  spirit  of  the  law  allows  its  subjects  to  take  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  with- 
out harm  to  others  ;  yet  it  prefers  rather  to  administer  relief  by  civil  auit,  than 
to  encourage  these  self-restorative  acts,  or  a  criminal  prosecution.  For  such 
are  its  benign  principles,  that  wrong  is  not  to  be  believed,  nor  malice  implied, 
without  facts ;  at  the  same  time,  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till 
proved  to  be  guilty.  These  are  the  reasons  why  civU  before  criminal  redress 
is  to  be  considered.  But  since  both  are  to  be  sought  through  the  medium  of 
judicial  tribunals ;  these  and  the  several  kinds  of  courts,  passed  over,  when  a  sec- 
tion of  Public  Rights  was  previously  considered,  will  be  examined  in  this  place, 
with  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  powers ;  especially  in  regard  to  admiralty 
and  maritime  cases,  and  the  system  of  equity  adopted  by  most  of  the  States4 
.  CSvil  actions  involve  almost  the  whole  science  of  a  lawyer's  practice  ;  and  are 
sore  to  put  his  legal  learning  and  professional  skill  to  the  test  in  every  step  and 
stage  of  procedure,  from  the  institution  of  a  suit  to  its  end.  His  reading  begins 
with  original  actions,  in  general,  which  are  either  real  and  local,  *Mn  a  plea  of 
land,"  or  personal  and  transitory,  which  embrace  all  others:  Those  of  realty 
are  distinguished  into  entry  upon  disseizee,  mortgage,  dower,  ejectment,  forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer,  and  writ  of  right  Personal  actions  are  these  seven,— 
account,  assumpsit,  covenant,  debt,  replevin,  trover  and  other  torts,  and  trespass. 
In  the  course  of  legal  process,  are  first  the  writ  and  declaration,  the  service,  by 
writ,  and  bail  or  commitment,  attachment,  summons  or  copy  ; — ^the  special  plead- 
ings in  abatement  or  more  specially  in  bar,  as  accord  and  satisfaction,  estoppel, 
extinguishment,  limitation,  receipt,  release,  or  tender ; — next,  the  evidence,  trial 
and  verdict  of  the  jury,  damages,  judgment,  appeal,  bill  of  exceptions,  reference, 
arbitrament  and  award — and  execution.  The  secondary  and  higher  order  of 
legal  precepts,  comprehend  writs  of  habeas-oorpos,  error,  certiorari,  quo-war- 
ranto,  prohibition,  injunction,  mandamus,  and  scire  facias.  Every  subject  men« 
tioned  in  this  remedial  branch  of  the  law,  and  some  others  omitted,  as  of  less 
moment,  are  thoroughly  read ;  a  critical  knowledge  of  remedy,  redress  and  re- 
lief, being  indispensable  to  professional  success  in  practice.  A  failure  in  this 
and  in  hMta  of  business  will  defeat  the  student's  purpose,  and  after  all  inscribe 
disappointment  instead  of  honor,  upon  his  long-labors  and  expensive  education.§ 

*  On  tbii  lobject  are  road  Marania  Beccaria  on  Crimea  aod  PuniabmanU,  publiabed  in  1767;— Dana  haa 
13  chaptara  on  the  same  sabjeet.  Tbe  itandard  worka  are  Halo's  and  Uawkias*a  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;  Ea*t*a 
Crown  Law;  Ruasell  on  Ciimea;  Um  Slalatos  of  a  Lawyer's  own  t»Ut«,  and  a  few  titles  in  tbaTezU 
books. 

t  Dane  baa  deroted  21  chapters  to  "  ease  on  torts"  and  wronpi  done  to  persons,  to  bnda,  and  to  other 
propertf  :  otherwise  the  laws  on  the  several  subjects  under  their  respective  title-beads  in  the  Text-books. 

X  Dane's  System  of  Equity,  7tb  vol.;  4  Kent's  Conmentarioa  under  title  "  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,"— 'jurisdiction,  and  tbe  text-books,  or  Story's  Equity  System. 

$  On  the  law  of  "Remedies,"  Dane  is  full ;  1m  has  on  assumpsit,  48  chapters ;  on  covenant,  17  ;  on  debt 


Oreenleafon  Evidence;  Bnller,  Espinaase,  tielwtn, on  Um  law  at  NiiiPriua:  SeUonlb  Howe's  Practiee^ 
Aowf icaD  Precedenta  of  Declarationa. 
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In  fise,  A  short  view  of  proeeM  and  redriM  in  ertmiiuil  jwofcrvfiiims, 
legal  coarae  of  probationarjr  reading.  Aa  every  private  wrong  ie  aeHon^U, 
every  pablie  one,  committed  against  the  State  ia  indidMe, — ^prosecated  by  its 
Attorney  or  solicitor,  in  discharge  of  its  duties  to  its  citizens  as  well  as  to  itaelC 
Already  acquainted  with  the  law  of  pnblic  wrongs,  the  legal  proficient  now  aed- 
oloasly  considers  indictments,  as  presented  by  &e  grand  jury,  the  arrest  cm  the 
elerk's  warrant,  and  the  arraignment  at  the  bar,  though  theae  are  of  mioor  pro- 
fessional concern,  compared  wiUhUie  trial,  evidence,  argument  uid  verdict.  In 
respect  to  these  subjects,  acumen,  knowledge  and  skill  can  adroit  of  no  sobsti- 
lutes,  as  no  part  of  the  law  involves  consequences  more  important  than  these 
trials.  There  are  decisions  upon  man's  greatest  rights  and  wrongs,  eztendtng 
to  privilege,  character,  property  and  even  life  itself.  Here  the  first  talents  are 
engaged,  and  the  greatest  skill  and  eloquence  displayed ;  and  here  profensiooal 
services  often  command  the  largest  rewards,  and  win  the  most  fame.* 

When  the  preceding  or  any  other  complete  course  of  legal  reading  ban  been 
srosecoted  by  a  law-student,  no  argument  will  probablv  be  needed  to  show 
him,  why  the  study  of  the  law  is  reputed  to  be  learned,  deep  and  extensive, — 
why  three  years  after  a  collegiate  education,  ^ve  or  six  years  without  it,  should 
not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  time  spent  to  qualify  a  young 
man  for  the  bar ;  nor  why  lawyera  should  form  a  class,  in  science  and  literstnre, 
never  a  whit  behind  the  foremost  of  the  three  learned  professions.  ^  To  form 
and  preserve  throughout  the  United  States,  a  respectable  order  of  lawyers," 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have  passed  statutes,  and  their  respective 
courts  of  judicature  have  establnhed  rules,  all  which  concur  in  the  ordaining, 
that  tuck  sien  only  skaU  he  admiUed  to  ike  6ar,  aspoMiess  a  good  moral  duarader  amd 
have  a  competent  Jmotdedge  of  the  Jms.t  To  ascertain  a  person's  fitness,  differ- 
ent ezpedientB  are  adopted.  In  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  he  submits  to  an  examination ;  in  New  York,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  court,  examines  the  candidate  in  presence  of  the  judges  or  one  c^  them  ;  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Delaware  it  is  done  by  an  eminent  counsellor,  before  some 
judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  in  Virginia  by  three  of  the  judges ;  in  Maine,  by 
standing  examiners,  whom  the  supreme  judicial  court  appoint ;  in  Conneeticot, 
Louisiana,  and  some  other  States,  by  a  committee  of  the  bar;  in  Kentucky  and 
in  Tennessee,  by  two  of  the  judges ;  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  admission  is  on  the  faith  of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  president  of  the  bar4 

The  manner  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  is  without  ceremony.  When 
the  student  is  found  to  be  qualified,  either  on  examination  or  otherwise,  he  does, 
in  every  State,  take  and  subscribe  two  oaths,  both  of  which  are  administered  by 
the  clerk  in  open  court ;  one  is  that  of  allegiance,  and  the  other  is  the  attor- 
ney's oath,  namely,  that  he  will  do  nofaUehood  in  cawi^nor  vnUinglyor  wtOiw^ 
promoU  anif  Mj^e  or  growuUeaa  mitt,  nor  deU^  any  man  for  lucre  or  siaficr,  out 
will  condwet  himself  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  wiihin  the  eourf,  according  to  the 
hesl  of  his  Uamingand  discretion^  and  with  ail  good  Jidelity,  as  well  to  the  esmri 
as  to  his  clients ."— %eing  the  same  in  substance  Sirougbont  the  States.  Daring 
the  administration  of  the  attorney's  oath,  all  othera  of  the  profession  present  rise 
and  continue  standing,  in  token  of  respect  to  the  court,  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
a  recognition  of  their  own  official  obligation.  In  Massachusetts,  aa  eariy  as 
1701,  Uie  oath  was  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  as  early  as  17J5,  the  term  of  study 
and  roles  of  admission  were  established  in  South  Carolina,  so  that  there  have 
been  since  at  her  bar,  none  other  *^  than  regularly  bred  European,  or  native 
Carolinian  Lawyers."  In  New  York,  the  admission  of  learned  lawyera  to  prac- 
tice, is  recognized  by  her  constitution.    In  all  the  Statea  on  being  sworn,  they 

*  On  CrimiMl  LaWf  H&wk{ni'  Pleat  of  the  Crown  *,  RoMeU  on  Crimei,  edited  by  D.  Derii ;  3  Woode- 
■on^  Leeiaret,  and  text-booki. 

t  In  New  Hampthfre,  a  late  act  of  1842-3,  it  it  aaid,  allowa  any  man  of  good  charaeter  to  be  od  bia  rt- 
quett,  admitted  to  the  bar. 

X  In  Loaieiana,  the  examination  h  br  the  rapreme  eonrt  alio, "  who  frant  the  lioenie;**  in  New  Jensy, 
the  **  attorney  practice!  three  yean  before  he  le  licensed  at  a  eooneellor ; "  Ita  Maaaachuaetta,  Maine,  fte., 
an  excite  fee  ia  exacted  of  from  twenty  to  thif ly  doUaia,  oo  adsiiaaioB,  tod  gota  into  the  fond  f  hna  a 
eomty  law  library. 
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mn  earolled,  ia  the  records  or  register  of  the  conrt ;  and  in  New  York  end 
IiOuisiaoBf  licensed  by  the  chief  judge,  end  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  Govenioik 
Extensively,  it  is  a  kind  of  common  law-opinion,  in  the  profession,  that  every 
■Rodent,  before  admission,  ought  to  be  a  resident  of  the  same  State,  a  sufficient 
time  to  disclose  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  habits,  and  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  its  statutory  laws,  and  the  principles  of  legal  practice  there.  Through- 
out New  England,  the  lawyers  of  the  highest  court,  vibrate  from  State  to  State, 
mnd  seeore  professional  practice,  without  further  study,  and  without  objection; 
whereas  such  a  practitioner,  going  into  New  Yoric,  must  read  two  years,  before 
he  will  be  allowed  to  open  his  office  as  an  attorney.  The  usage  in  other  States 
m  future  note  will  explain. 

There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  attomeyt  and  eaumd- 
Ion,  or  "  coitnseL"  It  is  a  distinction  derived  from  England,  and  began  to  be 
patronized  amidst  the  rise  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country.  At  first,  and 
for  many  years,  it  laid  claim  to  degree  and  rank,  and  awarded  to  the  one  and  te 
the  other  different  professional  services  in  the  same  cause.  The  highest  order 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Barrister^  from  that  in  the  courts  at  West- 
minster; well  known  in  several*  of  the  royal  provinces.  John  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Peter  Mangault  were  such,  of  South  Carolina.  In  1763,  Richard 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  '^seijeant  at  law,"— 
the  only  instance  of  the  sort  noticed  in  American  history.  Robert  Auchmuty 
was  at  Boston  in  1703,  William  Shirley  in  1733,  and  William  Bdlan  in  1740; 
each  educated  at  the  Inns  of  Westminster,  and  all  barristers  and  cotemporary 
practitioners.  As  the  most  eminent  of  others  who  were  in  practice  at  the  same 
period,  come  to  us  through  their  biographers,  without  any  notice  of  being  hon- 
ored by  that  degree,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  order  was  instituted  bf 
rule,  (now  lost,)  of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  administration  of  governor  Shirley. 
For  if  the  fomous  Edmund  Trowbridge,  graduated  in  1728,  was  among  the  first 
who  received  that  degree,  it  is  certain  that  John  Adams  who  came  to  the  bar 
in  1758,  about  twenty-seven  years  after  him,  proceeded  barrister  in  1761,  and  im 
1774,  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  thirty-six  of  that  order,  to  twelve  others,  the 
ftttorneys  of  the  supreme  court  Afterwards,  probably,  the  promotion  became 
too  mnch  a  matter  of  course ;  therefore  that  court,  in  February,  1781,  a  few 
months  after  it  was  established  under  the  constitution,  adopted  a  role,  that  no 
gentleman  be  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister  till  he  shall  merit  the  same  by 
eooBpicaoos  learning,  ability  ant^  honesty — and  then  on  the  mere  motion  of  the 
court;  and  a  statute,  passed  the  next  year,  authorized  the  court  to  confer  tba 
degree  at  discretion. 

But  the  Revolution  was  a  subduing  foe  to  all  artificial  distinctions.  The  cos- 
tome  of  the  barristers  had  been  a  black  silk  gown,  bands  and  wigs  cued  in 
bags  and  powdered, — a  costume  imitative  rather  of  the  Welch  than  of  the  Eng- 
lish barrister,  and  somewhat  imposing.  On  leaving  the  court-house,  they  di- 
vested themeelves  of  their  gowns ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution, 
before  they  laid  them  aside  altogether.  The  wigs  were  worn  some  time  longer. 
Nor  were  there  any,  after  1786,  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister;  yet  there 
were  abont  that  time  eighteen  in  Massachasetts,  and  two  in  Maine.  Early  im 
the  year  1790,  soon  after  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  established, 
they  ordained  by  one  of  their  rules,  the  distinction  between  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors ;  and  eonsequentiy  made  it  the  business  of  the  former,  as  English  sttor- 
neys,  to  draw  the  writ,  procure  the  evidence,  and  conduct  the  practical  and 
more  mechanical  part  of  the  soit ;  and  of  the  latter,  as  English  barristers,  to  re- 
vise the  special  pleadings,  to  manage  and  argue  the  cause  at  the  trial,  and 
thronghout  the  whole  proceedings  apply  established  principles  of  law  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case, — disallowing  them  to  practice  in  both  capacities  at  the 
same  time,  till  within  a  short  period.  This  precedent  was  imitated  by  the  State- 
eourts,  and  every  lawyer  was  under  the  necessity  of  practising,  a  couple  of 
years  or  less,  as  an  attorney,  before  he  could  be  admitted  counsellor.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  in  all  the  States  except  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  has  be- 
eome  the  fashion,  in  admittiog  men  to  the  bar,  to  allow  them  to  practice  st 
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f»learare,  in  both  capacitief,  and  in  any  conrta  of  the  State ;  tbongh  tlie 
atioos  of  attorney  and  coansellor  are  still  recog^nized.* 

The  practice  of  the  law  is  of  concern  to  the  cominanity,  aa  well  as  to  membeia 
of  the  faculty.     Admitted  to  the  bar,  the  youngs  lawyer  is  thrown  upon  his  owa 
resources,  and  enters  upon  the  destinies  of  life.    Six  or  seven  years  of  bard 
study  and  extra  expense  have  closed  the  period  of  his  anxious  pupilage,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  public.    Is  he  to  be  the  widow's  adviser,  the  orphan's  guide, 
the  poor  man*s  friend  ? — or  is  he  for  the  sake  of  wire- drawn  lucre,  to  turn  their 
destroyer?    What  character  will  he  sustain?    By  what  appellation  be  called? 
»-The  Christian  lawyer  ?    A  pillar  in  the  church  and  a  light  in  the  world  ?    A 
neuter.' — indisposed  to  discern  true  good  from  evil? — or,  a   sophist,  edged 
against  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  ?    In  the  practical  solution  of  these 
questions,  the  public  equally  with  himself  has  no  small  interest.    He  has  chosen 
law  for  a  profession,  and  studied  it  as  a  science.    With  a  mind  disciplined  Co 
self-command,  and  to  habits  of  research  and  pursuit  from  premises  to  eoDda- 
sions,  he  comes  to  know  that  civil  laws,  the  offspring  of  sovereign  power,  always 
claim  obedience ;  that  truth  is  the  essence  of  all  evidence  and  must  be  the  test 
of  every  stated  act ;  that  reason  teaches  the  wisdom  of  systems,  and  is  the  sun- 
light in  all  regions  of  enquiry  ;  that  memory,  the  store-house  of  knowledge,  re- 
quires its  acquisitions  to  be  kept  ever  in  order ;  and  that  the  heart,  the  seat  of  mo- 
tive, the  fountain  of  thought,  and  the  receptacle  of  principles,  will  submit  to  the 
refinements  of  education.    Books,  study  and  tuition  have  rendered  him  a  learned 
theorist ;  and  in  practice,  his  profession  brings  him  in  contact  with  every  condi- 
tion, pursuit  and  exigency  of  his  fellow-man.    Enlivened  by  an  emulous  desire 
to  win  and  secure  public  favor,  he  commences  his  career ;  and  all  are  ready  to 
believe  him  qualified  to  perform  the  services  he  offers,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  he  claims.    The  sacred  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  most 
ancient  and  perfect  laws  in  existence,  have  probably  been  read  by  him  more 
than  any  other  book, — ^to  him  rich  in  wisdom,  to  him  divine  in  doctrine.     Other- 
wise, from  what  sources  has  he  the  principles  indispensable  to  assure  the  esteem 
desired  ?    Are  they  drawn  from  the  "  ethics"  or  ^  politics  "  of  the  heathen  Aris- 
totle, rather  than  from  the  writings  of  inspired  pens  ?    What  are  the  morals  of 
Socrates  and  Seneca,  when  compared  with  the  wise  man's  Proverbs,  and  the  holy 
roles  of  him  who  never  erred  ?    Does  this  Christian  country  and  this  enlight- 
ened age  witness,  with  a  learned  law-professor,  that  many  young  lawyers  read 
any  other  book  more  frequently  than  the  Bible, — Corpus  juris  dtmnet  f    Can 
he  be  esteemed  an  oracle  of  the  law,  concidex  doctissimuaj  who  has  not  thoroughly, 
repeatedly,  and  first  of  all,  studied  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  ? 

To  give  one  a  complete  knowledge  of  genuine  morality,  Locke,  of  mightj 
understanding,  says,  ^  I  would  send  him  no  other  book  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment" The  elegant  Sir  William  Jones  was  bold  to  say,  that  **  the  Scriptures^ 
independently  of  their  divine  origin,  contain  higher  sublimity,  purer  moraUty, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  produced 
from  all  the  stores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian  or  even  Arabian  learning  col- 
lected." But  we  may  come  nearer  home,  and  hear  the  voice  of  concurrent  tes- 
timony from  our  own  sages.  The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  declared  the  Bible  to 
be  a  book  of  more  value,  than  all  others  ever  printed.  The  pious  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  was  president  of  a  Bible  Society,  and  bis  biographer  tells  us,  that  "  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  presided  over  all  his  faculties  and  pursuits."  Elias 
Boudioot,  the  great  almoner  of  charities,  and  exemplar  of  piety,  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  biblical  literature.  The  great  John  Marshall  was  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  in  the  law,  which  he  so  much  magnified  and  adorned.  With 
great  emphasis,  said  the  splendid  Fisher  Ames,  "I  will  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  con- 

*  For  tandry  itatiftiea  and  factt  in  thii  Dumber,  the  Compiler  u  indebted  to  the  Hoit.  Eusha.  H. 
Alls w,, Member  of  Congren  from  Ueine,  who  hsB  eommunicated  tlram  from  members  (being  lawjera  in 
the  different  Sutea,)  with  him  in  tbeHoaie.  In  New  York  Bute,  a  lawvor  mnat  praetiee  three  yean  aa 
attorney,  and  then  he  ipay  be  admitted  a  coaoMllor.— In  Indiana  an  ftdmiation  to  the  eircait  eoort,  la  not 
ip$ofMi9  an  admiauon  to  the  ■nprmnf  eoort 
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staat  reader  of  the  Bible."    Jtid^e  Theopbilua  Parsooe,  of  mighty  mind,  whose 
researches  always  reached  to  the  bottom,  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ia 
the  original  Hebrew,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
them.     Charles  Chauncy,  profound  in  legal  science,  declared    he  found    in 
the  Bible,  ^  intrinsic  evidence  the  most  certain,  of  its  being  the  word  of  God." 
In  short,  professor  Hoffman  assures  us,  that  *'  nearly  all  the  distinguished  law- 
yers of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge,  had  not  only  professed  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  biblical  learning,  but  wei^  themselves  considerably  versed  in  iu" — 
These  were  all  lawyers,  most  learned  and  eminent  in  their  profession.    Others  of 
the  order  in  great  numbers,  who  could  be  named,  have  been  intrepid  advocates 
of  the  same  doctrine ;  and  indeed  few  if  any  are  bold  enough  to  make  any 
other  mention  of  the  Scriptures,  than  with  supreme  respect    But  it  is  one  thing 
to  revere  them ;  and  quite  another  to  embrace  their  truths,  and  imbibe  their 
spirit    Of  such,  however,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  cluster,  were  the  pious 
William  £llery,the  devoted  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  exemplary  James  A.Hillhouse, 
the  learned  John  Jay,  and  the  devout  William  Wirt, — five  of  thousands,  who 
ivhile  lawyers  of  imperishable  fame,  were  regenerate  believers  in  the  merits  of 
atonement,  and  church-members  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

The  distinguishing  periods  of  legal  practice  in  this  country  are  three.  The 
first  extends  from  the  earliest  settlements  in  our  colonial  plantations,  to  the 
Hanoverian  sovereignty  in  England,  about  the  year  1714,  embracing  a  century 
or  more  ;  the  second  of  nearly  seventy  years,  commences  with  that  epoch  and 
closes  with  the  Revolution ;  and  the  third,  of  sixty  years,  from  the  treaty  of 
1783  extends  to  the  present  time. 

Within  the  first  period,  there  were  few  professional  lawyers  in  the  colonies  ; 
almost  all  the  educated  men  were  either  clergymen  or  magistrates.  These 
uniformly  cultivated  mutual  and  most  cordial  fellowship,  and  unitedly  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  popular  rights  and  of  free  institutions.  If  trials  by 
juries  of  twelve  men  were  immediately  and  universally  transferred  from  Eng- 
land into  the  heart  of  our  juiisprudence,  the  upper  branch  in  most  colonial 
legislatures  formed  the  supreme  judiciary,  a  nondescript  tribunal ;  writs  were 
made  by  unskilful  hands  ;  legal  process  fell  into  irregularities ;  legal  forms,  for 
an  age  and  more,  were  loose  and  defective,  and  the  parties  themselves,  or  sub- 
stitutes chosen  by  them,  managed  and  argued  their  causes  when  tried, — a  right 
substantially  incorporated  into  our  several  State  constitutions.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  often  consulted  upon  questions  of  law ;  and  while  they  were 
too  honest  to  allow  implicit  confidence  to  be  placed  in  their  exposition  of  its 
principles,  they  exercised  the  ofiice  of  peace-makers,  as  they  had  thus  frequent 
opportunity,  and  happily,  prevented  many  law-suits.  So  the  members  of  the 
court,  or  upper  branch,  denominated  <'  Magistrates,"  took  upon  themselves  to 
iasae  the  writs  and  precepts,  or  rather  to  allow  expressly  of  their  being  sued 
oat;  a  practice  considered  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  being  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  was  at  length  the  subject  of  general  complaint  But  it  was  defended 
by  the  magistrates  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  prevent  the  suit  if  the  cause 
were  unjust,  or  direct  it  in  a  right  course  if  it  ought  to  be  instituted  ;  and  that 
it  gave  them  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  differences  in  an  amicable  way  with- 
out trouble  to  the  court,  and  without  charge  to  the  parties.**^  The  legal  precepts 
when  licensed  or  issued,  were  commonly  filled  by  the  clerk  of  the  writs,  or  of 
the  courts ;  and  if  clergymen  frequently  advised  a  party,  they  never  instituted 
a  suit,  nor  managed  a  cause  when  tried. 

But  very  early  in  the  last  century,  or  a  few  years  before,  during  the  revulsion 
under  William  and  Mary,  there  were  many  colonial  courts  of  justice  established, 
and  simultaneously  some  demand  for  legal  services.  Law-books  were  still 
scarce,  expensive,  and  mostly  in  Latin  or  French,  and  therefore  little  read  and 
less  understood  ;  when  a  few  men,  the  paragons  of  idle  habits,  vain  of  a  little 
self-taught  knowledge,  and  of  a  flippant,  fearless  tongue,  assumed  the  functions 
of  practice.  It  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  baser  hands;  begetfhig  the 
race  and  commencing  the  age  of  empirics  and  pettifoggers.    The  law,  which 

•  Sm  tlM  Abl«  addMM  of  Joiaph  WiUard,  Eiq.,  (1830,)  to  tbs  Bar  of  Woreeft«r,  Mjub. 
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htd,  in  itt  proeeta  and  fonns,  been  longr  aboaedf  wiu  now  tortnied  into  intricncj' 
and  arti6ce ;  and  the  ?ery  informalities  used  or  introduced  were  tbe  causes 
which  often  overthrew  actions  in  court,  multiplied  costs,  and  gave  origin  or 
increase  to  public  prejudice.  At  last,  '*  special "  pleading  was  baself  perreited, 
chiefly  to  abate  writs,  make  cosu,  and  delay  payments;  for  instance,  a  party's 
**  addition  "  was  attacked  by  a  plea  which  raised  this  question,  is  a  **  nailor  "  a 
**  blacksmith "  ?  These  qoasi-lawyers,  acting  aeveraliy  under  a  power  of  atr 
tomey,  were  not  sworn ;  and  never  presenting  theroseWes  to  the  public  as 
masters  of  a  profession,  they  were  subject  to  no  suit  for  their  miscarriages ;  tbey 
often  disturbed  neighborhoods,  and  induced  many  to  say  with  Sallust  at  Rome, 
** Cities  were  formerly  happy  when  there  w^re  no  eaucidieetf  [or  lawyers]; 
tbey  will  be  ao  again  when  the  order  becomes  eztincU" 

The  second  period  of  professional  practice  was  one  of  inceptive  reforaa  aad 
ultimate  improvement.    It  exhibited,  as  early  as  1790,  in  some  provinces,  very 
certain  evidences  of  a  refreshing  spring  season.    A  few  learned  lawyers  had 
opened  their  offices;  though  it  is  recorded  by  a  correct  annalist,*  about  that 
time,  that  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  *<no  special  pleadings  in  bar;   tbe 
general  issue  was  always  offered ;  all  special  matter  was  given  in  evidence, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  placed  with  the  writ  on  the  conrt-files ; "  and  as  it  ap- 
pears by  a  recurrence  to  the  old  cases,  little  more  than  the  verdict  and  jud^* 
ment  were  recorded.    A  few  lawyers  bad  gone  through  a  course  of  legal  stiMly ; 
were  regularly  sworn  and  admitted  to  practice,  and  became  an  official  part  of 
the  courts.    The  propriety  of  technical  forms  and  prescriptive  rules  was  io  a 
few  years  readily  perceived ;  lawyers  declared  in  ejectment  to  recover  lands, 
and  not  any  longer  in  case,  nor  in  debt  on  a  promissory  note,  nor  in  trespass 
for  slander,  as  had  been  done.    At  this  period  the  law  assumed  its  magistenal 
Tobes.    Technical  pleas  appeared  in  actions ;  and  in  tbe  language  of  an  expe- 
rienced jurist,!  ^  There  is  plenary  evidence,  that  the  practice  had  been  lor 
several  years,  before  1743,  gradually  improving;  still  it  was  in  many  respects 
aot  incorrupt,  and  knowledge  of  legal  principles  was  imperfect"    The  work  of 
reform  had  been  commenced  by  educated,  high-minded,  and  in  some  iDstancea, 
pious  lawyers ;  more  law-books  were  translated  into  £nglish  and  iraporisd ; 
law-libraries  were  enlarged;  and  law-studies  were  regulated.     In  several 
provinces  6ar-ni(es  t  ^^^^  established  by  the  lawyers  associated  in  their  i^ 
epective  counties,  to  reform  and  regulate  professional  practice,  ^nd  to  settle  tbe 
term  of  a  student's  legal  reading.    A  rule  requiring  three  years'  study  in  some 
barrister's  or  counsellor's  office,  was  established  by  the  Suffolk  bar,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  early  as  1760,  and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  tbe  bar  tbrougiiout  tbe 
Commonweal th.§    Elsewhere  converts  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  extensively 
multiplied ;  and  learned  lawyers  were  found  distinguishing  themselves  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.    Already  court-houses  and  chambers  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives had  become  forums  for  the  development  of  political  opinions,  and  liie 
display  of  legal  learning  and  logical  eloquence.    Arbitrary  power  was  SM>ved 
in  our  father-land ;  here  the  warfare  in  politics  drew  on ;  the  lawyers  oaiver- 
eally  took  their  sides ;  a  few  retired  to  the  ranks  of  our  invaders ;  the  others 
stood  forth  the  shining  lights  of  liberty,  and  the  boldest  champions  of  popular 
rights.    Some  put  on  armor  under  military  commissions  of  various  rank ;  sosm 
magniOed  the  merit  and  celebrity  of  distinguished  statesmen  ;  and  every  one 
was  conspicuous  in  some  sphere  of  difficult  daring.    So  that  the  twenty  yean 
antecedent  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  have  been  accounted  the  foidm  ttgt  of  iht 
eoUmial  bar.    There  was  never  a  lawyer  of  character  and  patnotism  wkhin  that 
period,  whose  sentiments  and  services  were  not  made  the  themes  of  acclamatioB 
by'  his  co-patriot  countrymen.    The  courts  were  abandoned  and  finally  shBt,| 
and  legal  practice  subsided.    Silent  leges  tttier  arma  ;  yet  tbe  good  spirit  of  law 
was  never  more  universally  revered — its  proficients  were  never  more  highly 
regarded. 

*  UMt.  Goveroor  DomiMr. 

t  The  learned  addreee  or  Hon.  Georce  Blin  in  1897,  to  the  bar  of  Old  Haapehiro, 

1  There  an  now  ber-nilei  in  abont  half  of  the  Statee. 

€  Bannei  L.  Knaui^B  Life  of  Chief  Jnetiee  Piuiooi. 

I)  8hat  in  1774,  aaa  fV-op«Md  in  tbont  a  ysar. 


t 
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The  third  period  of  the  legtl  profossioD,  namely,  from  the  eloee  of  the  Rev&« 
latkMi  to  the  present  time,  opened  under  auspices  of  unfavorable  aspect  The 
excitements  and  turmoil  of  the  war  were  over;  the  expectations  of  the  people 
were  enthusiastic  and  extravagant ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  and  credit  of  all  our 
governments  were  greatly  embarrassed  ;  thousands  of  men  were  out  of  employ, 
and  every  body  was  in  debt  Amid  these  perplexities,  there  sprang  up,  ere 
long,  and  every  where,  in  the  fair  fields  of  privilege,  the  destructive  tares  of 
law-snits.  The  lawyers,  whose  ranks  had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  war, 
were  few ;  students  had  not  in  the  mean  time  been  educated  to  the  profession 
■o  honorably  left  by  their  seniors  ;  and  much  of  practice  was  assumed  by  un- 
lettered men.  A  while,  therefore,  it  suffered  an  eclipse ;  afterwards  it  shone 
forth  again  in  its  strength.  In  most  of  the  States  the-  statute-laws  were 
revised;  men  more  learned  in  jurisprudence  were  from  time  to  time  com- 
missioned to  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature ;  and  rules  were  established  to 
regulate  the  reading,  admission  and  practice  of  attorneys.  In  1790,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  took  a  lead,  and  set  an  example,  as  before  stated,  which 
has  been  extensively  followed. 

In  later  years,  the  learned  profession  of  the  law  has  rendered  its  members 
worthy  of  "the  right  they  exclusively  claim,  to  give  counsel,  to  draft  instru- 
ments, to  institute  suits,  to  manage  trials,  to  argue  causes  both  to  court  and 
jury,* — ^in  utter  exclusion  of  all  half  learned  pretenders.    Lawyers  now  sedu- 
lously discriminate  between  form  and  substance,  as  between  law  and  fact; 
mistakes  in  declarations  and  pleas,  drawn  by  skilful  pens,  are  almost  always 
amendable — seldom  fatal ;  and  professional  practice,  to  the  honor  of  law,  has 
become  liberalized,  elevated,  and  improved.    No  lawyer  of  reputation  would 
have  imputed  to  him  justly  the  law-maxim,  qui  haerei  in  liUra  hiurti  in  eoriiee* 
Altogether  in  point  with  republican  plainness,  has  been  the  pains-taking  to 
expunge  all  needless  verbiage  and  tautology  from  deeds,  declarations,  special 
pleas,  and  every  other  legal  writing,  which  is  to  have  place  in  exten$o^  on  the 
records.    Little  is  read  and  nothing  done  at  present,  in  any  other  than  our 
yemacular  English ;  dead  letter,  black  letter,  and  rubrick,  are  all  laid  aside.    In 
thS  court-house,  the  reciprocal  courtesies  of  the  bench  and  bar,  have  undergone 
changes.     Address  to  the  courts  in  the  language  —  <*May  it  please  your 
honors,"  is  always  rendered  to  judges  collectively  when  in  session  ;  and  other 
courtly  respects  paid  to  them  are  entitled  to  returns  from  them  to  the  lawyers 
of  correlative  complaisance.    Before  the  Revolution,  the  supreme  judges,  under 
the  different  crown  governments,  were  dignified  personages ;   and  learned 
lawyers  were  gentlemen  of  rank ; — resembling  similar  orders  in  England.    The 
ssperity  of  after  years,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  war,  and  much  lamented  by 
all,  has  long  since  yielded  to  a  better  spirit    The  great  and  grave  judges  who 
have  effected  this  happy  change,  are  worthy  of  having  their  names  placed 
among  the  brightest  stars  in  history.    For  any  contempt  of  court,  for  any 
yiolent  outrage  on  a  person  at  the  bar,f  the  offending  lawyer  may  be  imme- 
diately fined  or  imprisoned  ;  and  for  fraud  he  will  be  stricken  from  the  roll  or 
register  of  practitioners.    In  general  our  attorneys  and  counsellors  are  under 
similar  responsibilities  to  their  clients  as  in  England ;  not  unlike  the  Roman 
patrons  to  theirs.    They  are  bound  to  give  correct  legal,  conscientious  advice ; 
to  keep  secret  all  facts  communicated  to  them  by  their  clients ;  and  always  to 
conduct  with  all  good  fidelity  according  to  their  oaths.    The  superior  conve- 
nience of  transacting  business  through  the  medium  of  such  agents,  learned  and 
experien<3ed  in  the  law,  is  too  well  understood  by  an  intelligent  public  to  require 
any  argument  in  its  support    Every  day's  observation  will  convince  us  of  the 
demand,  use,  and  usefulness  of  lawyers,  who  are  upright,  great  and  erudite  in 
their  profession. 
The  emol%ment$  claimed  by  lawyers  and  received  for  their  services,  appear 

*  At  thia  period*  triftb  an  too  long,  arfumwits  too  wordy  and  declamatory.  In  1656,  a  ManaehoMtta 
law  ordered  that  if  a  party  or  bit  attorney  pleaded  for  '*  a  longer  time  than  one  boar,"  ibe  defeated  partj 
■bould  pay  S0«  per  hour  extra,  to  be  taxed  againit  him  io  the  coet. 

t  The  writer  waa  ooce  an  ere-wi inees  to  a  very  violent  eiioeb  of  two  eminent  la^yere  in  open  eoart ; 
tn  whieb  oae  waa  forthwith  Sned  fWi  asd  auspwidad  from  tbo  co«n  ibe  net  ^  tba  lacn ',  tb«  oihar  ww 
fined  S^OO,  and  ao  iiif  peoded  one  year. 
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to  have  been  greater  or  leas,  at  ditferent  timea  and  in  different  govemmeiitfl. 
They  consist  principally  of  two  claasea ;  either  rewards  for  advice,  for  drafts  of 
legal  instruoients  and  other  writings,  and  for  the  preparation  and  argnment  of 
causes  ;^-ory*ee<,  such  as  the  writ,  the  client's  milage  in  travel,  his  daily  attend- 
ance in  court,  and  the  **  attorney's  fee,  all  which  in  this  class  are  taxed  accord- 
ing to  law,  by  the  party  prevailing  in  the  suit,  and  form  items  in  hia  bill  of  cost, 
to  be  collected  of  his  adversary.  The  fees  or  sums  claimed  in  the  other  clais, 
are  determined  by  usage,  by  bar-^ules,  or  by  verdicts,  in  quantum  mentU ;  tbe 
argument  of  great  and  difficult  causes,  always  commanding  the  largest  fees. 
The  Levitical  lawyer,  being  supported  by  tythes,  claimed  nothing.  The  fee 
given  to  a  Roman  or  English  advocate,  considered  an  ^^  honorarium^**  or  boDo- 
rary  present,  was  A  ways  supposed  to  be  paid  in  advance,  when  he  was  engaged 
*or  received  hia  brief,  and  therefore  not  collectable  by  law.  But  with  os,  the 
just  dues  of  lawyers  for  services  are  collectable  by  law,  like  those  of  other 
men,  without  distinction. 

The  fee-bill  or  rate  of  fees,  which  was  early  and  repeatedly  settled  by 
statute  in  the  several  colonies,  was  extensively  revised  in  the  last  reigns  of 
the  Stuart  family.    As  early  as  the  year  1701  the  ^  attorney's  fee  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  two  dollars,  in  Connecticut  less,  in  Rhode  Island,  one  fifth  more. 
Within  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  the-  depreciating  value  of  paper  money 
brought  on,  everywhere,  a  war  with  the  fee-bill.    Some  contended,  that  great 
fees  tempted  lawyers  to  multiply  suits  ;  but  William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Mas* 
sachusetta,  addressed  several  facts  and  arguments  to  the  Legislature,  in  1742, 
to  prove,  that  the  reduction  of  fees  and  costs  would  encourage  and  actually  in- 
crease litigation.    He  showed  that  the  population  and  trade  of  Suffolk  coooty, 
in  that  province,  were  three  times  larger  than  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
and  yet  the  latter,  where  the  fees  were  smaller,  exhibited  the  greatest  number 
of  entries  on  the  court  dockets.    On  the  contrary,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  costs  of  court  were  about  six  times  larger  ia 
value  than  in  Massachusetts,  there  were,  for  instance,  no  more  than  three  or 
four  actions  tried  at  a  term  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  only  twice 
the  number  defaulted.    Nor  were  there  in  her  county  courts,  of  two  annual 
terms,  exceeding  six  or  eight  trials,  and  scarcely  double  the  number  of  defaults 
in  a  term.    Even  in  the  Mayor's  court,  held  every  fortnight,  there  were  not  yearly 
above  eight  or  ten  trials.    So  in  New  Jersey,  there  were  scarcely  a  proportional 
number  of  trials  and  judgments.    What  then,  inquired  the  Governor,  has  hud 
the  effect  like  small  fees  so  to  multiply  law-suits  throughout  New  England  ?  or 
what  so  much  as  a  higher  fee  bill,  has  been  a  preventive  of  them  in  other  colo- 
nies ?    In  closing,  he  urged  the  seductive  tendency  of  law-suits  to  provoke 
quarrels,  to  waste  time,  to  delay  creditors,  to  extinguish  the  moral  sense  of  en- 
gagements, and  to  burden  the  poor  with  costs,  and  principally  because  they  are 
small.     Five  years  afterwards,  he  says  to  the  legislature,  "  When  I  first  entered 
upon  the  administration,  I   found  the  province  overwhelmed   with  law-suits, 
occasioned  principally  by  the  cheapness  of  the  law.    You  were  induced  to  pass 
an  act,  making  the  fees  double  what  they  were  in  value,  and  lawsuits  were 
reduced  about  about  one  half."    Through  the  lapse  of  a  century  following,  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  argument  sound ;   for  in  England,  where  ^e  fees  are 
from  three  to  five  fold  higher  than  in  this  country,  the  quantum  of  litigation 
bears  inversely  a  like  ratio. 

In  Bome  of  the  States,  a  lawyer  is  forbidden  to  demand  a  fee,  even  for  assistp 
iog  a  party  in  a  trial  before  a  magistrate ;  and  the  70th  article  of  Locke's  Caro- 
lina Constitutions,  ordained  it  '*  base  and  vile  "  to  plead  for  money  or  reward. 
It  was  in  theory  a  benign  principle,  and  has  elsewhere  met  with  some  regard. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rule  of  Judge  Parsons,  when  at  the  bar,  to  exact  of 
clergymen  no  fees  for  his  professional  services.  In  capital  trials,  connsel  is 
often  assigned  by  the  court  to  assist  the  culprit,  without  expecting  any  recom- 
pense. So  much  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  court  and  to  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  so  strikingly  does  the  service  itself,  though  always  the  most  difficult, 
exemplify  the  character  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  it  is  never  declined.  Ia 
general,  the  fees  or  charges  of  lawyera  here,  have  not  been  deemed  extravagant, 
when  these  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  services  rendered,  the  expendi- 
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tore  of  time  tod  metoi  in  obuiainff  an  edoeition,  and  the  eipentee  of  procor- 
in^  a  modern  library,  and  keeping  an  office.*  If  they  are  exorbitant,  however, 
tbejr  are  tried  by  the  same  laws,  and  settled  by  the  same  courts  and  jaries,  as  are 
the  claims  of  other  men ;  there  being  no  legal  usage  here  as  in  England,  to  sue 
lawyers  only  in  the  courts  where  Uiey  practice.  Every  gentleman  of  the  bar 
here,  must  be  content  to  frame  and  graduate  his  desires  to  Agur's  prayer ;  for 
**  his  angel "  will  reveal  assurances  no  more  propitious  to  him,  siuce  the  late 
reduction  of  fees  in  several  States,  than  competency  with  contentment ;  and  if 
he  aspires  to  amass  riches  by  the  froits  of  his  profession,  he  will  probably  find 
disappointment  inscribed  deeply  on  his  anticipations.  The  want,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  money,  is  to  him  the  root  of  much  evil.  Golden  dews  rarely  fall  on  hie 
tabernacle.  Neither  is  length  nor  leisure  of  days  hia  lot  The  clergyman, 
physician,  merchant,  and  even  mechanic,  pursue  their  several  callings  with 
▼igor  into  the  shades  of  age,  and  from  the  old  fields  reap  again  and  again  in 
latter  harvests,  the  new  grain ;  whereas  new  laws,  new  books,  new  cases,  and 
the  perpetual  motion  of  mind,  pen,  and  tongue,  often  wear  out  lawyers  at  their 
meridian,  and  commit  the  most  of  them  to  the  bosom  of  their  kindred  earth, 
ere  they  can  count  their  threescore  years  and  ten. 

The  whoU  number  of  American  lavoytrs^  at  the  time  when  so  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  were  shut  in  1774,  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  forty.  Of  thesd,  no  more  than  two  thirds  remained,  on  the 
return  of  peace ;  and  immediately  there  were  calls  for  their  services  in  differ- 
ent spheres  of  trust  and  duty.  As  the  list  of  them  gradually  enlarged,  they 
settled  in  the  cities  and  largest  towns  throughout  the  States ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  number,  it  is  thought,  considerably  exceeded  two  thou- 
sand. There  were  then  in  England,  probably  more  than  four  times  that  num- 
ber belonging  to  tiie  profession.  For  in  17S&,  there  were  fbund  to  be  there,  as 
counted  and  estimated,  about  12,950  lawyers,!  besides  doctors  of  the  civil  law, 
proctors  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  solicitors  of  corporations ;  and  the  pro- 
fession is  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  crowded. 

In  this  country,  the  "  seamen's  war,'*  which  closed  in  December,  1814,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  great  increase  of  the  profession  of  law.  The 
first  estimation  of  their  number,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  was  made 
in  1620,  when  they  were  supposed  to  equal  6,000,  and  ten  years  *  afterwards, 
9,000 — both  considered  fair  estimates.  But  by  an  account  partly  taken  and 
partly  estimated,  of  lawyers,  the  whole  number  in  1840,  as  distributed  through 
the  States,  was  found  to  be  12,770  *,t  besides  those  in  the  several  tenitorial  gov- 
ernments, of  all  whom  about  four-fifths  are  supposed  to  have  ^one  through  a 

_  » 

*  In  the  Suprema  Coorti  of  the  New  England  Stetet,  the  **  attornev*!  fee  **  is  now  from  $1 50  to  $9  50 
taxed  in  every  bill  of  eoeti;  term-feee,  or  motion  for  enectiof  e  contmoenee,  0^  to  $6 ;  ergument  in  aa 
lieoe  to  the  eoart  or  Jurji  from  $19  to  90,  and  io  very  great  eaoeei  more,  aooording  to  their  magnitode. 
Before  the  Reroiution  the  fee  wat  $8.  Anteoedenl  to  and  lince  that  event,  lawyer*  of  eelebrity  trarelled 
with  the  Jodgee  in  their  wmi-annual  circuits,  and  managed  roost  of  the  causes  tried.  In  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  fees  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  lees  than  in  the  Bupreiae  Coort.  In  the  Spothem  Btatee  tha 
like  lees  are  higher ;  and  in  the  eourU  of  the  United  States  about  double.  In  the  latur,  no  jory-fees  ara 
paid  by  either' party,  nor  in  any  State  where  the  State  itself  is  a  party.  Otherwise  the  jury  (ees  taxed  in 
evenr  eaoee  tried  by  them  are,  in  New  England,  from  96  to  $7. 

t  Thoa  classed,  viz.  60  *' Sergeants  ;"  1,096  *"  Barristors ;  >*  laSeooasel  under  the  bar,  special  pleaders 
and  conveyancers.  Nearly  all  these  are  in  London }  besides  whom,  tjiero  are  In  that  city  9,056,  and  in  the 
eonntry  9,670,  belonging  to  the  profession,  beinj^  mostly  "attorneys. 


X  Namely,  in  Maine,  496;  in  New  Hampshire,  989;  in  Maasachoeetta,  661 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  84}  is 
Connecticut,  997  ;  in  Vermont,  399 ;  in  New  Yoik,  9,912:  in  New  Jersey,  936;  in  Pennsylvania,  1,941  j  in 
Delaware.  41;  in  Maryland,  991 ;  in  Virginia,  773  j  in  North  Carolina,  990;  in  South  Carolina,  316 ;  in 
Georgia,  940;  in  Alabama,  390 ;  in  Mississippi,  995 ;  in  Louisiana,  340;  in  Tennessee,  389 ;  in  Keotacky, 
487;  in  Ohio,l/)59;  in  Indiana,  356;  in  Illinois,  380;  in  Missouri,  981 ;  In  Arkansas,  60;  io  Michigan, 
180,  =  19,770.  Can  a  lawyer  wht%  admitUd  to  the  bar  in  tke  kighett  eomrt  in  his  State,  he  admitted  U 
tha  har  in  soery  otkar  State  ftithmU  ehjectaam  }  The  answer  is  In  the  afllrmative  throogh  the  Sutee,  with 
the  following  exeeptioos  and  conditions,  via:  in  JCem  Terk  and  Rhode  ieUnd  be  will  be  admitted  a  eo«n> 
sellor  or  advocate,  not  an  attorney— in  the  latter  he  must  study  six  months,  in  the  former,  two  years  ;  in 
^f\n^Jereew  he  can.  If  he  has  studied  as  long  as  her  own  Is  wyers  have  stodied  ;  in  Pennjylvmiia,  the  privile||a 
ie  extended  to  bin  as  matter  of  eoorUsy ;  m  Delawe  he  can,  **  where  the  rule  is  raeiproeal ; "  in  Pirfmia, 
be  is  admitted  from  a  contiguous  State,  otherwise,  he  must  be  examined ;  in  AVtA  and  South  Carolina^  he 
must  be  first  examined  ;  io  Oeorgia^  he  Is  admitted  by  way  of  courtesy ;  in  JTsiitMcky,  he  is  admitted  oa 
the  same  terms  as  those  required  of  him  in  his  owm  State ;  in  Tenneoote  no  fartlier  study  is  required, 
though  "  he  most  be  licensed ;  **  in  OAte,  one  year*s  residence  first  is  required  and  then  he  most  he  exam- 
ined ;  in  Z^nmana,  he  is  first  examined  by  the  Soprsme  Coart  and  licensed  ;  in  MUkigan^nx  months*  reei- 
denoa  first  is  reqnimd ;  in  Indiana,  Miseist^fi,  Mit»am  i,  and  JUmhama^  ha  will  ba  Ifsl  auminsd  kafefa 
ha  is  allowed  to  practice. 
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reg^akr  classic  coarse  and  been  gndaated  at  some  of  onr  eeUeges.  Very  fev 
are  either  of  trans-atlantic  origin  or  education.  If  the  American  bar  is  large ; 
in  every  country,  where  altars  of  religion  have  security  and  temples  of  civil 
liberty  have  permanence,  where  freemen  legislate  by  their  representatives  and 
rulers  govern  by  laws ;  there  the  profession  is  had  in  reputation,  and  flourishes, 
almost  of  course,  in  proportion  to  a  people's  intelligence,  enterprise,  commer- 
cial capital,  and  popular  independence.  How  many  or  great  can  be  the  de- 
mands for  lawyer's  services,  where  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  pararaoaot  of 
law ;  where  justice  is  not  administered  with  discriminate  exactness  ;  where 
contracts  are  few,  and  the  multiform  business  of  commerce  is  not  extensively 
pursued  ?  Ours  is  a  land  of  liberties  and  laws.  Here  both  public  and  iad^ 
vidual  rights  are  regarded,  even  with  peculiarities  to  a  quivering  scruple  in  the 
scales  ;  and  here  a  multiplicity  of  professional  men  will  be  useful,  so  long  as 
they  are  eminent  for  their  talents,  law -learning  and  integrity. 

7%e  rank  and  aianding  of  lawyera,  in  different  countries  and  in  diffeient  ages 
of  civilization,  derive  many  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics   from  the 

Jeculiar  nature  and  administration  of  the  governments  under  which  tliey  live, 
ust  and  righteous  laws  will  find  skilful  and  conscientious  expositors.     JLeamed 
courts  make  erudite  pleaders  at  the  bar;   and  well  informed  minds   know 
how  to  appreciate  legal  abilities.    The  Levitical  depositaries  and  teachers  of 
the  Divine  law  given  to  the  Jews,  were  educated  men,  whose  very  office  ren- 
dered them  **  illustrious."    The  free  States  of  Greece  had  their  lawyers  and 
orators,  skilled  in  the  technical  management  of  prosecution  and  defence ;  and 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Iseus,  after  ages  have  preserved  ss  models. 
Still  Athens  and  Sparta  had  so  much  more  of  taste  for  letters,  laws  and  arms, 
than  for  commerce,  that  their  patronage  of  professed  lawyers  was  limibed.     On 
the  other  hand,  Carthage  made  commerce  and  war  too  much  a  passion,  to  deem 
it  her  interest  or  policy  to  improve  her  laws,  or  set  any  superlative  value  on  the 
learning  of  her  legal  men.    Rome,  it  is  true,  in  her  republic,  awarded  the  palm 
to  military  glory  and  forensic  eloquence,  and  in  her  imperial  state  hailed,  as 
deities,  war,  wealth  and  luxury,  yet  in  both  paid  the  utmost  regard  to  her  laws, 
also  to  forms  of  justice  ;  and  what  country  of  all  the  ancients  has  produced  such 
masters  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  in  the  arts  of  oratory,  as  she  claims? 
Where  else  have  lawyers  held  the  rank  of  her  jurisconsults,  and  commanded 
equal  esteem  ? 

In  the  sovereignties  of  Modern  Europe,*  their  legal  codes  exhibit  mixtnree 
of  feudal,  civil  and  canon  laws,  variously  modified  by  national  usages,  legislative 
enactments  and  sovereign  decrees,  differently  shaded,  as  the  constituent  ingre- 
dients principally  prevail.    In  Germany,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  the  principles  of 
the  **  Civil  Law  "  did  of  old  so  far  predominate,  that  causes  were  chiefly  man- 
aged in  writing,  the  courts  proceeded  without  a  jury,  and  the  lawyers  had  not 
frequent  opportunities  to  display  in  public,  either  their  legal  learning  or  their 
eloquence.    Their  education  was  directly  professional ;  they  had  no  costume,  and 
their  rank  was  but  a  grade  above  the  agriculturalist  or  artisan.   Some  three  cen- 
turies ago,  however,  the  Scottish  profession  awoke  to  a  view  of  its  true  interests ; 
from  which  period,  young  men  have  since  been  regularly  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  its  members  collectively  have  merited  respect  for  their  law  knowledge,  and 
occupied  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.    The  Russian  code  has  also  its  founda- 
tion in  the  civil  law,  though  modified  from  time  to  time,  by  impend  prescripts, 
to  suit  the ,  arbitrary  sentiments  of  the  reigning  sovereign.    The  greater  part 
of  the  lawyers  in  that  country  have  been  Germans,  some  of  whom  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  oflices  of  State,  and  proved  themselves  most  accomplished 
diplomatists.    In  Sweden,  a  country  of  greater  liberties,  her  laws  as  her  riven, 
have  flowed  forth  from  remote  springs.    To  give  them  system  and  form,  the 
great  Adolphus,  and  the  States,  had  the  wisdom,  more  than  a  century  ago,  to 
revise  them  as  taken  virtually  into  new  drafts,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  "  codify- 
ing ; "  and  immediately  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the  Swedish  bar 


•  In  the  kiDgdom  of  Naplm,  a  country  of  law^oiti,  then  an,  it  if  Mid,  80,000  lawjen,  <*  mart  of  tiMm 
the  yoongvr  brancliM  of  the  nobility."— 4  Lne  Rtfvrttr,  1S7. 
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•ecared  to  its  claims,  the  meed  of  resplendent  merit.    The  French  lawyers  ori- 

finally  formed  a  quasi  order  of  knighthood,  and  wore  a  costnme  in  equestrian 
abiliments;  it  now  resembles  that  of  the  English  barristers.  The  revolutioa 
in  France,  which  assailed  all  ancient  establishments,  opened  the  way  for  intro- 
ducing juries  into  her  courts,  and  for  a  display  of  legal  eloquence;  and  within 
the  last  half  century,  she  has  produced  some  of  the  best  law  writers  in  Europe. 
Through  the  influence  of  Buonaparte,  who  would  be  another  Justinian,  as  well 
as  another  Cesar,  the  codification  of  her  laws  was  accomplished,  resulting  in 
the  famous  "Aopo/eon  code;**  which  has  since  figured  extensively  among  some 
other  people.  The  Russians  and  Prussians  have  respectively  made  similar  at- 
tempts to  codify  systems  of  laws,  though  with  quite  limited  success.  But  in  do 
nation  of  Europe  are  lawyers  more  thoroughly  learned,  or  their  legal  erudition 
more  fully  appreciated  than  in  England ;  in  no  other  are  the  jadges  more  pro- 
found in  jurisprudence,  or  law  and  justice  more  faithfully  administered ;  in  no 
other,  are  the  individual  rights  of  the  people  better  known  and  secured. 

Our  American  lawyers,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  have,  in  general,  sus- 
tained an  estimable  and  elevated  character.  Through  antecedent  time,  there 
were  always  from  the  first,  some  practising  aUomeys  yi  the  colonies,  as  devel- 
oped by  court  records,  and  other  writing  still  extant ;  only  a  few  of  whose 
names  survive,  and  little  else  remains ;  for  they  had  no  painters  to  sketch  their 
portraits,  no  poets  to  sing  their  praises,  and  their  merits,  if  any,  must  rest  in 
their  shrouds.  Many  of  their  successors  have  had  their  biographers,  who  have, 
by  simple  records  of  facts,  almost  unwarily  embellished  their  memories,  and 
adorned  the  pages  of  their  country's  history.  Far  back  as  the  year  1710,  the 
learned  and  pious  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,*  of  Boston,  remarks  thus  upon  **thifl 
noble  and  useful  profession,"  as  he  calls  it — ^  Lawyers  should  be  scholars,  a 
distinguished  order  of  men,  so  dignified,  that  none  be  raised  to  it  from  a  mean 
condition  of  life.  The  Scriptures  call  him  a  lawyer,  who  strictly  adheres  to  the 
written  law  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  traditionist  and  pharisee, — and  deem 
him  a  Gamaliel,  who  makes  that  law  the  rule  of  all  his  actions,  and  its  spirit  the 
regulation  of  his  professional  practice.  Lawyers  may  be  a  vast  accession  to  the 
places  where  they  reside ;  for  they  may  plead  (he  cause  of  religion  by  their 
pious  examples,  and  well  directed  pens ;  and  likewise,  render  innumerable  ser- 
vices to  church  and  state.  Their  education  qualifies  them  to  write  able  and  ex- 
cellent things,  not  only  in  their  own  profession,  but  also  on  other  interesting 
and  edifying  subjects.  The  books  written  by  learned  lawyers  would  almost  vie 
in  number,  with  the  tomes  of  as  Alexandrian  library." 

To  the  members  of  the  profession,  are  presented  the  strongest  possible  mo- 
tives of  duty,  honor  and  interest,  to  sustain  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  sll 
the  merits  that  conspire  to  adorn  it  This  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  law  itself, 
whose  sworn  votaries  they  have  avowed  and  enrolled  themselves ;  to  the  courts, 
inseparably  connected  as  both  are,  in  the  multiform  dispensation  of  justice  ;  to 
the  public,  whose  confidence  is  co-ordinate  with  professional  honor,  usefolnese 
and  success  ;  and  to  themselves,  whose  deepest  interest  it  must  be  not  only  to 
preserve  it  from  blemishes,  but  to  promote  and  preserve  its  highest  credit  For 
this  purpose,  practitioners  in  the  older  and  larger  counties  of  the  several  States, 
form  voluntary  associations,  and  collectively  establish  Bar  Rules,^  to  regulate 
practice  in  all  particulars  untouched  by  explicit  law,  and  to  exercise  an  oversight 
of  all  professional  acts  or  immoralities,  which  anywise  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  profession.  To  preserve  it  spotless,  any  member  detected  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  mal-practice,  will  in  every  well  regulated  bar,  be  rebuked ;  and  if 
there  i^a  failure  of  reform,  or  the  offence  be  scandalous,  all  professional  cour'* 
tesy  and  fellowship  will  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  at  last  his  legal  brethren 
will  move  the  court  to  strike  him  from  the  register  of  attorneys.  In  no  other 
society,  not  in  a  church  itself, 'ought  sentence  against  an  evil  deed  to  be  more 
faithfully  executed.    Shall  the  oracles  of  the  law,  the  professed  exemplars  of 

•  Dr.  Mfttber**  firay  to  do  Q—iy  p.  lOS-190. 

I  It  M  Mid  tlMrt  ftra  no  "  Bar  RoIm"  in  Now  Hsmpihira,  New  Janey,  Kentaeky,  Taniwnae,  ladima, 
IDiaoii,  HiMonri,  and  Nine  other  Sutee. 
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Van  Antwerp 

1836  Uo.  John  J. 

Van  Arsdale 
18S5  Rut.         Henry,  Mr. 

Vanarsdale 
1836  N.  J.        ^acob,  Mr. 

1838  N.  J.        Henry 

Van  Artsdalen 

1839  N.  J.        Garret 

Vanatta 

1840  N.  J.        Peter  K. 

Van  Bergen 
1840  Un.  Robert  H. 

Van  Bibber 

1829  Dick.       Isaac 

Van  Brunt 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  N. 

Van  Buren 
1836  Ud.  John  M. 

Vance 

1830  Frank.      George  M.,  Mr. 

1831  Nash.  Morgan  B. 
1838  W.  Pa.  Thomas  V. 
1838  Nash.       William  L.  B. 

1841  Mia.         Calvin  F. 

Van  Cleef 

1823  Dirk.        Cornelius,  Mr. 

Van  Derlip 

1838  Un.  John  A. 

Vanderpoei 

1839  Wms.       Isaac 

Van  Derveer 
1841  Un.  John  W. 

Van  Doren 
1833  N.  J.        William,  Mr. 

1836  Rut.         John  A.,  Mr. 

1837  Rut.         Maiibew  D.,  Mr. 
1837  Rut.         William  T.,  Mr. 

1840  Rut.         A.  T.  B. 

Van  Dursen 

1836  Wash.      Edwin  M. 

Van  Dyck 

1837  Un.  Stephen 

1839  Un.  J.  Cuyler 

1841  Un.  JobnB. 

Van  Dyke 
1896  Rut.         J.  Cole,  Mr. 
Vandyke 

1826  Mia.         John  P. 

Vaneman 

1806  Jeff.  George 

Van  Hoesen 
1836  Un.  Jacob  A. 

Vanhorn 
1828  Dick.       James,  Mr. 

Van  Ingen 

1840  Un.  James  L. 

Van  Inwegen 

1886  Un.  George 

Vanlear 
TO,^  W.  Pa.  W.,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Van  Lennep 

1887  Amh.        Henry  J. 

Van  Meter 
^,  W  W.  Pa.  D.,  Mr. 
Van  Neas 

1838  Un.  Peter 

Van  Netle  v 

1841  Rut        Abraham 


Van  Norman 

1838  Wea.        DeWiuC,  Mr. 

Van  Nostrand 
)836  U.  N.  Y.  A.  Rhoades,  Mr. 

1838  U.  N.  y.  J.,  Mr. 

Van  Romondt 
1841  RuL        C.  R. 

Van  Rensselaer 
1833  Un.  Maunsell 

Van  Santvoord 

1835  Un.  Cornelius 

1839  Un.  John 
1841  Un.  George 

Van  Schellayne 

1838  Un.  Cornelius 

Van  Sbaick 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  J.  H. 

Van  Valkenburg 

1840  Wes.        Henry 

Van  Vechten 

1835  Rut.         Samuel.  Mr. 

1836  Wms.   ^-Jacob,  O.  D. 

1838  Un.  Abraham 

Van  Verbis 

1836  Ham.        Stephen 

Van  Vorst 

1839  Uu.  Hooper  C. 

Van  Wyck 

1887  Rut.         Charles  B. 

1838  N.  J.         Cornelius  C. 

1839  N.  J.         Cornelius  J. 

1840  Rot.         George 
•1841  U.  N.  Y.  William 

Van  Zandt 

1840  Un.  A.  B. 

Varick 

1837  Un.  Richard 

Varley 

1841  Wash.      Christopher  D. 

Varnedeau 
1836  Frank.      S.  M. 

Vason 

1836  Frank.     J.  M. 

1837  Fk^nk.      D. 

Vaugban 
1828  Nash.    — T.,  B.  A.  and  Mr.  *31. 

1838  N.  J.        Benjamin  B. 

^Teasev 
1811  Dick.       Thomas  B,  Mr. 

1839  Dick.       George  R. 

Vedder  • 

1841  Rut.         Edwin 
1841  Un.  Stephen  T. 

Veech 
1828  Jeff.    ^   James,  Mr.  *33.    . 

Vermelyea 
1838  Rut.     ^Thomas  K,  D.  D.,  Col.  Mr. 

Vermilye 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  A.  G. 

Vermule 
1880  U.N.C.  -^Comduu  C,  D.  D.,  Rat  1% 

[and  Mr. 
Verplanck 
1801  Col.       (IGulian  C,  Mr.  and  LL.  D.  1835, 

[and  at  Geneva  and  Aah. 
Vernon 
1840  Firank.     T. 

Very 
1886  Harv.      Jonet,lViU 
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'vrarda  wear  a  reputation,  merely  brightened  by  bein^  assailed.    For  in  Repub- 
lics, trae  merit,  like  the  san,  may  be  eclipsed,  never  extingaished. 

To  the  present  time,  our  gentlemen  of  the  bar  have  always  been  called  to  high, 
and  various  places  of  public  trust.  The  most  of  our  State  governors,  and  of  our 
senators  in  Congress,  and  nearly  all  the  Judges  of  the  several  Supreme  Courts, 
are  taken  from  Uiat  order  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  there  being  a  constitutional 
or  legal  provision  in  several  of  the  States,  requiring  the  latter  to  be  chosen  or 
appointed  from  those,  "  learned  in  the  law."  Great  numbers  of  them  are  bien- 
nially returned  to  the  house  of  congressional  representatives ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  every  President  of  the  United  States,  except  two,  and  three 
fourths  and  more  of  their  respective  cabinets,  were  educated  for  the  bar.  Our 
six-and -twenty  State-legislatures,  severally  bisected  into  two  branches,  com- 
pare with  so  many  academic  chambers,  for  the  tuition  and  exercise  of  young 
statesmen.  Into  those  Assemblies,  great  numbers  of  lawyers  are  annually 
elected,  whose  legal  knowledge  is  in  constant  requisition,  both  in  collating  re- 
ported bills  with  existing  enactments,  and  in  discussing  their  provisions  and 
merits.  If  any  one  cannot  figure  in  the  hall  of  debate,  his  duties  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, are  equally  difficult  and  great  Likewise,  to  lawyers  are  often 
friven  various  minor  offices ;  and  so  universally  have  they  been^  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  that  long  established  usage  has  awarded  to  them,  even  before  they  are 
in  office,  the  title  of  *^  Esquire ; "  and  after  being  commissioned,  they  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  magistracy  in  their  respective  counties. 

In  politics,  our  legal  gentlemen  have  proved  themselves  wise  and  intrepid 
statesmen,  ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  in  opposition  to  all  despotic 
measures,  and  in  fearless  support  of  man's  equal  political  rights.    Their  de- 
cided course  has  made  British  monarcbs  utter  fiery  threats  against  some  ef 
them,  and  provoked  one  wearing  the  crown,  to  say,  **this  popular  sort  of  lawyers, 
since  my  coming  to  the  throne,  have  been  the  men,  that  have  most  affrontedly 
trod  down  our  prerogatives."    From  first  to  last  through  the  Revolution,  the 
lawyers  were  foremost  in  council,  and  most  consfHcnous  in  resistance.    To  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  doubtful  and  timid,  and  to  unite  the  people, 
they  wrote  letters,  ^composed  and  published  essays,  made  speeches,  and  trav- 
elled journeys— champions  untiring  in  the  sacred  cause.    Active  in  their  popu- 
lar assemblies,  they  framed  measures,  and  drew  and  advocated  Resolves,  pledg- 
ing life,  honor,  and  estate,  in  support  of  the  common  war,  to  break  the  links 
which  chained  their  country  to  the  monarch's  car.   In  the  great  day  of  decision, 
July  4, 1776,  they  stood  forth,  the  boldest  among  the  brave ;  and  among  the  fifty- 
six  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  appear  the  names  of  twenty- 
three  lawyers.*     Others  buckled  on  armour  and  dared  the  hazards  of  war. 
These  are  the  men,  who  so  much  adorned  the  profession  by  their  law  knowl- 
edge, and  still  more,  by  their  patriotism  and  their  statesmanship ;  who  have 
transferred  it  from  the  preceding  age  to  their  soceessors,  under  the  inspiring 
auspices  noticed.    Let  their  virtues  be  embalmed  in  the  bosom  of  posterity ; 
and  their  names  shine  in  a  brighter  temple  than  that  even  of  their  country's 
glory.    If  the  present  standard  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  or  greatness  is  higher, 
and  its  characteristics  other,  than  in  antecedent  times,  it  is  because  the  march 
of  legal  erudition,  does  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  other  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.    The  American,  is  a  learned  and  elevated  bar.    I(s  mem- 
bers are  not  only  educated  liberally,  many  of  them  eloquent  speakers,  and  thor- 
oughly read  in  the  books  of  the  law ;  but  they  have,  in  general,  minds  well  cul- 
tivated by  works  of  taste  and  various  learning ;  and  if  their  passion  for  political 
news  is  too  fervid,  it  only  shows  them  partakers  of  the  common  infatuation. 
Thousands  of  them  would  do  honor  to  any  nation  or  court  of  judicature  in  Eu- 
rope.   Dane,  Kent,  Story,  for  law  writers.  Parsons,  Dexter,  Reeve,  Hamilton, 


*  Tbete  wera  John  Adams  and  Eobert  T.  Paine, «/  MM$$ackManu  i  Wm.  Elhrw^  Rkods  ItUmi  ;  Roger 
Bbarman  and  Samuel  Huntington,  Comnictieut ;  Richard  Stockton  and  Francia  Uoplcioaon,  AVw  Jtntg ; 
Tboa.  McKoan,  Georga  Rom,  Janwi  Smith,  and  JaAtea  Wilaoo,  Pnuuflvauk ;  Georga  Road,  Vaiawrt ; 
Samnol  Cbaao,  TboiMS  Stoao,  and  William  fmea^MyUmd ;  Goorgo  Wytho  and  Thoa.  Jaflhtooo.  Firgiml* ; 
Wm.  Hoopm  and  John  Penn,  AfbrU  CaraltM ;  ThoBH  Utywaid,  Tbomu  Ljocli,  ind  EdwM  RstMft, 
SMaC^WiiMjUdGMrgeWAJtoo, '^  '  ^ 
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836  U.  N.  Y.  Albert,  Mr. 

836  Col.  Henry 

837  N.  J.        John  W, 

838  Ham.        Elias  O. 

839  Oher.        Horatio  G. 

839  Wes.         Samuel  H. 

840  N.  J.         Cyrus  F. 

841  W.  Pa.     Israel  W. 
841  U.  N.  Y.  J. 

Ward  well 
887  Ud.  Nathaniel  P. 

Ware 

825  Frank.      Edward  R.,  Mr. 
827  Frank.      Robert  A.,  Mr. 

837  Bow.    — Asbur,  LL.  D.,  Harv.  '04,  and 

[Mr.  and  Tut.  and  Prof. 

838  Harv.       John  F.  W. 

838  Harv.       George  F. 

Warfield 

840  N.  J.        Perry  S. 

Waring 
836  Un.  Charles  M. 

Warne 

834  Bro.      -Joseph  A..  Mr. 

836  Bro.         Charles  H. 

Warner 
824  Frank.  — INathan;  Mr. 

835  Yale         Edward 

837  Mid.         William,  Mr. 

839  Un.  Francis  J. 

841  Wms.       Joseph 

Warren 
833  Mid.         Edward  S. 
835  Bro.        '  Jonas  O. 
833  Yale         Israel  P. 

840  Wash.      Stephen  E. 

840  Ober.       Isaac  J. 

841  Wms.       Moses 

Washbon  ^ 

838  Un.  Robert 

Washburn 
833  Bro.         Lemuel  W. 

835  Dart.        Peter  T.,  Mr. 
838  Harv.       Edward  A. 

838  Amh.       Charles  E. 

839  Harv.       Alexander  C. 
839  Amh.    — SamMtd,  Mr. 

Washington 
839  Yale  George 
839  Nash.        Beverly  H. 

839  N.  J.         Henry  A. 
841  Yale         John  N. 

Wason 

838  Amh.       Hiram 

840  Jeff.         James 

Waterbary 

836  Bro.         Charles  H. 

Waters 

836  Col.  George  G. 

833  Dick.        William  H.,  Tat.  Mr. 

839  Amh.        Andrew 

Waterman 

831  Bro.  Henry 

Watkins 

823  Ftank.     C.  A. 

824  Frank.      Thomas  A. 

835  Mia.         Nivison 

838  N.  J.        Joel  T. 

841  Nash.       William  E. 

Watroas 

836  Mid.         Asad  S, 

839  UX.T.L  Chailes  C. 


Watson 
1614  Dick.    —William,  Mr. 

1828  Jeff.         James,  Mr.  '33. 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  Alfred  A.,  Mr. 

1838  Jeff.  John 
1838  Rut.         John 

1838  Wash.      Benjamin  F. 

1839  Harv.       Benjamin  M. 

1839  Yale         John  M. 

1840  Amh.        Edward  F. 

1840  Un.  Robert  D. 

1841  Jeff.         Joseph  N. 

Waiters 

1825  U.N.C.  JohnW.,M.D. 

Watts 
1787  Dick.       David,  Mr. 
1824  Dick.        Henry  M.,  Mr. 

1826  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 
1826  U.N.C.  LeanderA, 

1829  Frank.      John  B.,  Mr. 

Waugh 

1798  Dick.        John,  Mr. 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr. 
1831  U.  N.  C.  Jesse  A. 

Way 

1837  Wash.      James  A. 

Wayne 
1793  Dick.       Isaac,  Mr. 

Weaver 

1826  Mia.         John  S. 
1840  Wash.      Joshua 
Webb 

1799  U.  N.  C.  William  S. 

1812  U.  N.  C.  William  E.,  Mr.  and  Prof. 

1835  U.  N.  C.  William  P. 

1838  Bow.        Edward 
1840  H.L.T.L  William  R. 

1840  Wash.      Wellington  E. 

1841  Nash.       JohnC. 

Webber 

1839  N.  J.        Henry 

Webster 
1824  Frank.  — tA.  H.,  Mr. 

1836  Dart.        Claudius  B. 
1838  Dart.       William  P. 

1840  N.  J.        Charles^R. 

Wedgwood 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  William  K,  Mr. 
Weed 

1829  Mia.         Nathaniel  C. 
1836  Col.  Harvey  A. 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  Marcus  W.,  Mr. 

1836  Jeff.         Alexander 
1840  Un.  Charles  A. 

^^eeks 

1838  N.  J.        Samuel  G. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  John  A. 

Weir 

1838  Mid.         John  H. 

Weiss 

1837  Harv.       John 

Welch 
1831  Bro.     —Bartholomew  T.,  tf  r^  Un.  'Si, 

1835  Harv.       John  H.,  Mr.  £0.  D 

1836  Yale     —Archibald,  M.  D. 

1838  Yale     —Benjamin,  M.  D. 

1839  Harv.        Wilson  J. 

1840  Harv.       Edward  H. 

1841  C.  D.  C.  J.C. 

Weld 
1838  Harv.       Samuel 

1840  Harv.      Hotel  W. 
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Maitland 

1836  N.  J.         Robert  L. 

Major 
18S1  Mia.         Daniel  S.,  Mr.  77. 

Makepeace 
1836  Dart.        George  W. 

Mallard 
1832  Fraok.     J.  B.,  Mr. 
1836  Frank.      T.  S. 
1841  Frank.      J. 

Mallett 

1818  U.  N.  C.  Edward  J.,  Bro.  ^32,  Mr. 

Mallette 
1841  Frank.      G. 

Mallor? 
1841  Nwh.       James  H. 

Maltby 
1836  Ham.    —Henry,  Mr. 

Mandell 
1838  Amh.        WiUiam  A. 

Maney 

1836  Nash.       James  H. 
1838  Nash.        Thomas  H. 

Mangum 

1815  U.  N.  C.  tUWiLLiK  P.,  Sen.  in  Cong. 

1816  U.  N.  C.  PriesUy  H.,  Mr,  'lU,  Tut. 

Manley 
1840  Rut.         Richard 

Manly 
1810  U.  N.  G.  Charles,  Mr. 
1824  U.  N.  C.  tMatihias  E.,  Mr.  f9,  Tot. 

1837  V^.C.^Banl,  D.  D.,  So.  Car.  Coll.,  B. 

[A.  '22,  Pres.  Al.  Coll. 

Mann 

1819  U.  N.  C.  James 

1837  Amh.       Beiijamia 

1838  Amh.       Asa 

Manning 

1827  Nash.       James 
1830  Nash.        Amos  B. 
1840  Yale     —Mason,  M.  D. 

Manser 
1835  Mid.      —George  B.,  Mr.;  Dart.  B.  A.  ^25. 
Mansfield 

1835  Un.  Lewis  W. 

1836  Wash.      Zebediah  H. 

Manspeaker  ' 

1839  Mia.         Andrew 

Manwarinff 

1840  Un.  Giles 

Mapes 
1840  Wms.   —James  J.,  Mr. 
Marble 

1838  Dart.        Burton  O. 

Marbary 

1836  Jeff.         John  1. 

March 

1837  Harv.       Charles 
1840  Yale         Daniel 

Marcy 

1839  Yale     —Laurence,  M.  D. 
1839  Wes.        Ichabod 

Markoe 

1836  N.  J.        Thomas  M. 

Marks 
1830  Jeff.         James  J.,  Mr.  ^34. 

1837  Jeff.     — f  Alfired,  Mr. 

Marlen 
1836  Jeff.      -TJohD,  Mr. 


Marple 

1838  W.  Pa.     Jonn 
Marr 

1830  Jeff.  Pkinau 

1838  Nash.  G.  W.  H. 

1838  Nash.  Robert  H. 

1838  J«ff.  ^IJamet,  Mr. 

1839  Bow.  William  H.  J. 

Marrett 

1838  Bow.        Lorenzo 

Marsden 
1826  Jeff.  John  H,,  Mr.  'SOi 

Marsh 
1833  Mid. 
1833  Dart 
1836  Wes. 
1836  Amh. 
1836  Ham. 

1839  Wms. 

1840  Yale 
1840  Wms. 


Eliezer^ 
Nathaniel 
William  W.,  Mr. 
WookoU,  Mr. 
Marvin  M. 
William  H: 
Loring  B. 
Henry  L. 
Marshal 

1831  Jeff.  George,  Mr.    / 
1839  Jeff.         Samuel  P. 

Marshall 
1815  Frank.      Jabex  P.,  Mr.  ^20. 
1828  Mia.  James  B. 

1832  Jeff.  WUliam,  Mr.  '36. 

1838  Amh.        Jonathan  B. 

1839  CD.  C.  Epenelus  A. 

1840  Mia.  Samuel  T. 

M^arstellcr 
1812  Dick.        Samuel  A. 

•  Marston 
1837  DarU        Gilroan 
1837  Wat.    — Constantine  B.,  Mr. 

Martense 
1839  RuU  Gerrit 

Martin 
1789  Dick.    — (name  not  known)  B.  A. 
1806  U.  N.  C.  fJames,  Mr.  '10,  TuU 
TO,^  W.Pa.J.M.,Mr. 
1815  Dick.        George  T. 
1820  U.  N.  C.  James  F.,  M.  D. 
1822  Jeff.  Hugh 

1822  U.  N.  C.  Robert  G. 

1823  U.  N.  C.  Hugh 
1823  (J.  N.  C.  Edmund  L. 

1823  Frank.      James  C,  Mr. 

1824  Jeff.      — fbimre/,  D.  D. 

1826  U.  N.  C.  James 

1827  Nash.    -Francois  X.,  LL.  D. 
John 

—James  G.,  Mr. 

Charles  IT.,  Mr.  '37. 

George 

Aloey  W. 

William  S. 

John  G. 

Martin  H. 

A. 
.»t«f  jinro         Benjamin  N.,  Mr. 
1837  U.  N.  Y.  William  H.,  Mr. 
1839  Wms.       Calvin  G. 

William  B. 

David 

Charles 

V  R 

William  S. 


1828  Jeff. 

1829  Nash. 
1831  Mia. 
1833  Mid. 

1835  Nash. 

1836  Mid. 

1836  Yale 
18.%  Frank. 

1837  Jeff. 
1837  Yale 


1840  W.  Pa. 
1840  Mia. 

1840  Un. 

1841  Un. 
1841  Mia. 

Martindale 
1836  Un.  Edwani 

1838  Wes.       Stephen 
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8S5  Un.  Uriah 

836  Yale         George  L. 
836  Ua.  John  L. 

839  Wash.      AbijabP. 

'Mason 
816  U.  N.  C.  Mohn  Y.,  Judge  Dii.  Co.  U.  8. 
8M  U.  N.  C.  llobert  H.,  M:  D.  [ Va. 

8t2  Dick.        James  H. 
dSt  Fraok.      Wiley  W.,  Mr. 
823  Frank.  — C.  C,  Mr. 
8i3  Dick.       Enkim,  Mr.,  Col.  D.  D. 
333  Mid.      ^Cyna,  Mr.,  (Jo.  'U,  B.  A. 
836  Wet.        Marvin  M. 
836  N.  J.        John  T.,  Mr. 

836  Jeff.         James 

838  W.  Fa.    Jama  D. 

839  Yale         Ebcnczer  P. 
839  Yale         Henry  T. 
839  Yale         John  F. 

839  Dart.        Lymao 

840  Man.        Daniel  G. 

840  U.N.Y.  -Robert  T.,  Mr. 

Massey 

837  U.  N.  C.  Hamael  B. 

837  Dick.        Joshua,  Mr. 

838  Dick.        Benjamin  A.,  Mr. 

839  Nash.       George  P. 

841  Dick.       T.  Edwin 
841  W.  Pa.     Thomas  C. 

Masters 
839  Yale        Justus  8. 

839  Vq.  John  T. 

Mather 

834  Wes.     —William  W.,  Mr. 

836  Wes.        Samuel  L.,  Mr. 

835  Un.  Ehsha 

837  Yale        John  P.  C. 

837  Yale         Oliver  W.,  Mr. 

Matheson 
835  N.  J.        Murdock  P.,  Mr, 
Mathews 

834  U.  N.  Y.  Cornelius,  Mr. 

835  Wat.        William 

Mathiot 

838  Jeff.         William 

Mathis 

806  Frank.      Gabriel 

MatbisoD 

840  Wes.        Robert 

Matthews 

807  Jeff.  John 

815  Frank.      Archer  F. 

827  Jeff.  John  D.,  Mr.  'Si. 

827  Jeff.  WiUiam  C,  Mr.  "31. 

837  W.  R.      Samuel 

838  Frank.      A. 

839  N.  J.        George  H.  B. 

MatsoD 

828  Mia.         John  A.,  Mr.  1835. 

836  Mia.         William  D. 

Mattieon 

835  Mid.  Speneer,  Mr.  at  Wes.  1840. 

836  Mid.         Merritt 

841  Wes.        Thomas  J. 

Mattocks 

838  Wes.        William 

Mattoon 
833  Mid.         ChadtM  N. 

Maxwell 

836  N.  J.        John  S. 

839  Mia.         John  C. 


May 

18SS  Jeff.         Jama,  Mr.  *9S. 

1827  Jeff.         Newton,  Mr.  '31 ,  M. 

1831  Jeff.         Addison,  Mr.  '96. 

1831  C.  D.  C.  John  F.,  M.  D. 
1838  Yale         Edward  K. 

Maybin 
1814  Dick.        Joseph  A.,  Mr.  ^28. 

Mayer 
1812  Dick.       Cbaries  F.,  Mr. 
1825  Frank.      A.  N.,  Mr. 
1827  Frank.      Seranaa 

Mayhew 
1838  Uo.  David  P. 

Maynard 

1838  Amh.       Horace 

1839  Un.  Edwin  A. 

Mayo 

1838  Amh.       Henry  O. 

McAlester 
1834  U.  N.  C.  David,  Tul. 
1841  U.  N.  C.  Hector 

McAllister 

1840  Dick.       Richard  B. 

McArtbur 
1825  Jeff.         John,  Mr.  '30. 

McAuley 
1834  Mia.         William  H. 
1838  Un.  Robert  F. 

McBean 

1823  Jeff.         John,  Mr.  '29,  M.  D. 

McBee 

1841  U.  N.  C.  Vardry  A. 

McBride 
1834  Frank.      William  H. 
1836  Frank.       Thomat  L, 
1841  Jeff.         James  B. 

McCague 

1838  Mia.         John 

1839  Mia.         Joseph  W. 

McCahan 

1832  Jeff.      --Alexander,  Mr. 

McCain 
1830  U.  N.  C.  Nathaniel  H.,  Mr.  '41. 

McCaleb 
1827  Jeff         WiUiam,  Mr.  '33. 

McCall 
1836  W.Pa.     Matthew 
1838  Un.  Ansel  J. 

1840  Yale        Henry 

McCalla 

1841  Frank.      G. 

McCallister 

1833  Jeff         H.  N.,  Mr.  '37. 

McCandless 
1819  Jeff.         Alexander,  Mr.  '28. 

McCandlish 

1834  Jeff  WiUiam,  Mr.  '38. 

McCarer 
18.18  Jeff.         W.  H. 

McCarrel 

1824  Jeff.         Jamet 

McCarrell 
1841  W.  Pa.    AlexaAder 

McCarrol 
1805  Jeff.         Jamet,  Mr.  '90. 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  J. 
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1338 


1837 
1899 

1838 

1839 

1831 

1788 

1827 

1836 

1788 
18J3 
1834 

1836 
1837 
1841 

1834 

1795 
1830 

183^ 

1839 

1839 

1836 

1836 

1815 
1816 

18(tt 
1818 
1824 

1827 
181^9 
1836 
1839 

1822 
1835 

1833 

1840 

1795 
1839 
1840 


McCtrtoeT 

W.  Pa.     W.  D.,  Mr. 

McCaughan 
Mia.         Charles  T. 

McCauley 
Yale         Charles  P. 
U.  N.  C.  Charles  M. 

McCaw 
Mia.         DAvid 

McCay 

N.  J.        Gilbert  R. 
N.  J.        Heury  K. 

McChain 
Yale        James 

McCbesney 
Uo.  William  R. 

McClain 
Jeff.         Samuel  A. 

McClanahaa 
Dick.       James 

McClave 
Jeff.         Robert,  Mr.  'SS. 

McClay 
U.  N.  Y.  1>.  B. 

McClean 
Dick.        James  ^ 

W.  Fa.     Jamtgf  Mr. 
Jeff.  T.  L.,  Mr.  '38. 

Jeff.  D.  H.  A. 
W.  Pa.  Oliver  O. 
W.  Pa John,  D.  D.  N.  J.  Prof. 

McCleary 
Mia.         Samael 

McClellaad 
Dick.       Thomas 

Dick.    —Alexander.  D.  D.  and  Prof.  N. 
rj.  '18,  Mr— Un.  nw,  B.  A. 
[and  Mr.,  Rut.  Prof. 
Jeff.         James 
Jeff.         A.  Craig 

McClellen 
Ud.  Hugh  W. 

McClintock 
W.Pa.    7.,  Mr. 

McClune 
N.  J.        James,  Mr. 

McClung 
U.  N.C.  Matthew 
V.  N.  C.  James 

McCiure 
Dick.        John,  Tut 
Jeff.         William,  Mr.  '27. 
Dick.        Charles.  Mr. 
Dick.        William  B.,  Mr. 
Nash.       James  B. 
C.  D.  C.  T.  Russell,  Mr. 
N.  J.         Robert  P. 

McCloekey 
Jeff.         John,  Mr.  '29. 

McCollom 
Dart.       James  T.,  Mr.  Tut 

McCorobs 
W.  Pa.     Wi/lioM,  Mr. 

McConahey 
Jeff.         David  W. 

McConaughy 
Dick.        David,  Mr.,  Jeff.  D.  D.  1833, 
Jeff.         J.  M.  [Pret.  Jeff. 

W.  Fa.    David 


▼OL.  XT. 


V 


MeConkey 

1841  Dick.       Benjamin  M. 

McConnell 
"Og, '30  W.Pa.  William,  Mr. 
1821  Jeff.  William,  Mr.  '27. 

McCook 
181 1  Jeff         George,  Mr.  '31,  M.  D. 
McCord 

1837  Ober.       Josrpb 

McCorkle 
1792  Dick.    — &iiiiue/,  D.  D.,  N.  J.  B.  A.  1772. 

McCoraiick 
1792  Dick.    ^James,  B.  A.  Tut.  Mi^  '10.  and 
1312  Dick.       James  [Prof. 

1832  Jeff         William 

McCoskry 
1815  Dick.       Charles  W..  M.  D. 
1824  Dick.        Samuel  A.,  Mr.  (Col.  D.  D.T) 

McCourtney 
1834  Jeff.  Washington 

McCoy 
1829  Jeff         Charles  F.,  Mr.  '33,  Prof. 
1836  Mia.       «John 
J837  Frank.      G. 

1838  Jeff.  David 

1839  Mia.  Samuel  F. 

McCracken 
1831%  Mia.         Sanaid,  Mr.  ^37,  Mia.  Prof. 
McCrea 

ISn  Jeff..         Robert 
1841  U.  N.  Y.  Andrew 

McCready 
1824  Jeff  AUalom,  Mr.  '30. 

McCrery 

1834  Mia.         Joseph 

McCulloch 
'09. '30  W.Pa.  John 
18«25  Dick.        John  W.,  Mr. 
1829  Dick.        Samuel 

1840  Nash.       Benjamin  W. 

1841  W.Pa..   Charles C. 

McCalloh 

1835  N.  J.        John  S. 

1836  N.  J.        Richard  8. 

McCalloagh 
1835  Ub.  Samuel  J. 

McCuno 

1835  Jeff.  8.  C. 

McCardy 
1832  Jeff         John  R. 
McCutchen 

1836  U.  rr.  C.  Robert  G. 

McDili 

1829  Mia.         John 

McDonald 

1808  Jeff.  Andrew 

1804  Jeff.  John,  Mr.  '15. 

1832  Jeff.         Zanizinger,  Mr.  '36. 

1836  Mia.  Liughlin 

1833  Mia.         David  R.,  5!r.  '39. 
1840  W.  Pa.     Andrew 

McDoagal 

1837  Un.  William^ R. 

McDowel 
1831  Jeff.         Reuben  R.,  Mr.  '36,  M.  D. 

McDowell 

1792  Dirk.        Maxwell,  Mr. 

1818  U.N.C John,  D.  D.  and  at  Un.  '18  N. 

[J.  B.  A.  1801. 


4S0 


usT  or  oukBvkrtB. 


[Ma^t, 


in?  Frank.  ^WiUiam,  Mr.  and  O. D. 

1828  Nasb.       Eriimas  P. 

1833  Rut.  James  G  .  Bfr. 
1896  N.  J.        Frederick  H.,  Mr. 

1837  N.  J.       A.  Wiiliam 

McDoffie 
1836  Ya)«        James 
McElory 

1812  Jeff.  Joseph 

1830  Frank.       William 

1840  Wafb.      Archibald  C. 

McEwen 

1841  Nash.       John  L. 

McFarland 

IB,  W  \V.  Pa.  F.,  Mr.,  D.  D. 

McFarlane 

1813  Dick.        William 

1829  Dick.    ^Alexamitr,  Mr. 

McFarren 
•09. '30  W.  Pa.  a,  Mr. 

1834  Mia.     —Samuel.  Mr. 

McFee 
1836  Jeff.         John  R. 

McGavock  ^ 

1792  Dick.        Ratph 
1816  Nash.        Fra licit 

1831  Nash.       Albert  T. 

McGee 
1836  N.  J.        William  C,  Mr. 

McGehee 
1841  U.  N.  C.  Montfort 

McGiffen 
1841  W.  Pa.     G.  Wallace 
1841  W.  Pa.     Norton 

McGill 

1792  Dick.        Jamet 

1826  Jpff.         Alexander  T.,  Mr.  'SI. 

1832  W.  Pa.     nomas,  Mr. 

McGinley 

1798  Dick.        Amm  A, 

1827  Jeff.         John 
1836  Jeff.         D.  BIythe 

McGinnis 

1831  Dick.        Arroitrong 

1835  Jeff.         James 

McGlaughlin 
1841  Jeff.         Isaac  6. 

McGooken 
1834  Jeff         W. 

McGraw 
1826  Dick.    — Joims,  D.  D. 

McG  ruder 
1826  Frank.       Thomas,  Mr. 

McGuffey 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Thomas 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  W.,  Mr.,  Prea.  Ohio  UniT. 

McGuire 

1840  U.N.Y.  —Edward  B.,  Mr. 

McHarg 

1838  Un.  William  N. 

McHenry 

1839  N.  J.         John  G. 

1839  N.J.         James^H. 

1840  N.  J.         James  H. 

Mcllvaine 
1809  Dick.        William 


1824  Dick. 

1825  Dick. 
1819  Jeff. 


IsaaCf  Mr. 
William  B.,  Mr. 
—William,  M.  D. 


1832  Bn>.      '^Charles  P,,  D.  V„  If.  J.  16,  Sl 

[Mr.  Prof,  in  Mill.  Acad. 
[Pres.  Keny.ColL 
1837  N.  J.        Joshua  H. 
Mclntire 

1826  Jeff.         James  G. 
1828  Jeff.         Sloaa 

Mclntoah 
1817  Jeff.         Daoie! 

Mclntyre 

1836  Col.  Joseph 

McJimaey 

1792  Dick.       John 

1827  Jeff.  John 
1835  Rut.      —John,  D.  D. 

McJunkea 

1 841  Jeff.         J. 
1841  Jeff  E. 

McJunkin 

1828  Jeff.         A.  M.,  Mr.  ^35. 

McKaig 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Robert,  Mr.  M.  D. 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  William,  Mr. 
'09.  '30  W.  Pa.  Thomas  J.,  Mr. 

1829  Jeff.  Thomas  J-.  Mr.  'SS. 

1837  W.  Pa.     ClemaU  K,  Mr. 

McKfty 

1838  Un.  Niell 
1339  N.  J.        John  W. 

McEee 

1840  N.  J.        H.  O^den 

McKeehan 
1787  Dick.       David,  Mr. 

McKennan 
•09,  '30  W.  Pa.  T.  M.  T..  Mr. 
'09. '30  W.Pa.  J.  IV:.  Mr. 

1833  W.  Pa.     William 

McKenney 
1819  Jeff.  John 

McKeaaoa 
1792  Dick.       John 

1834  Mia.         John  A. 

McEigney 

1827  Frank.     AVilliam  B. 

McEim 

1828  Dick.        James  M.,  Mr. 

1830  Dick.       John  L. 

McEinley 

1823  Dick.  Daniel,  Mr. 

1828  Frank.  E  D. 
1830  Frank.  William,  Mr.  '34. 
1834  Frank.  Charles  G.,  Mr. 

McEioney 
1814  Dick.        Mordecai,  Mr. 
1821  Jeff.  David,  Mr.  '27. 

1829  Dick.        John  C. 

1830  Frank.      Felix  G.,  Bfr. 

1834  Mia.  Alexander 

1835  W.Pa.  £.,Mr. 
18.35  Mia.  Colin 

1841  Amh.  Sabin 

McEinnis 
1813  U.  N.  C.  Duncan 

McEinstry 

1835  N.  J.        James  W.,  BUr. 
1838  Amh.       John  A. 

McEissack 

1837  N.  J.         Peter  D. 

McEettrick 

1836  Frank.      John 
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McEnight 

179S  Dirk.  JamtM 

1838  N.  J.  Lewis 

1859  N.J.  Robert 

1840  Nash.  Moses  W. 

1841  Nash.  William  G. 

McKown 
1834  Wat.        Edward  F.,  Mr. 

McLanahan 
1827  pick.       James  X.,  Mr. 

McLain 
1831  Mia.         Wmiam,  Mr.  'ST. 

McLaarin 
183t  Mia.         Hugh 

McLaury 

1838  Uo.  James  S. 

McLean 
181t  U.  N.  C.  Murdoch  M.,  Mr.  'SO,  M.  D. 
1836  Wes.  ^|)JohD,  LL.  D.,  Post  Master  Gen. 

[and  Judffe  S.  C.  U.  S. 
1836  Yale         Charles  k,  Mr. 

1839  N.  J.         Amsi  C. 
1829  Mid.         Alexander 

McLellan 

1835  Yale        William 
McLelland 

1829  Dick.        Robert 

1840  Wms.       George 

McLoDiore 
1840  Nash.        Andrew  J. 

McLeod 
1831  Dick.    -^Alexander,  Mr. 
1840  U.  N.  C.  Willis  H. 

McLin 

1833  U.  N.  C.  Henry  J. 

MeLood 

1838  Yale        Anson 

McMahon 
.1839  Bow.        Isaiah 
McMartin 

1839  Un.  Peter  A.  • 

1840  Un.  Archibald 

McMasters 

W.W  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr. 

1839  Un.  Benjamin  B.  J. 

McMath 
1838  Un.  Robert 

McMeban 

1827  Mia.*       John 

McMillan 
1802  Jeff.  William,  Mr.  '06. 

1807  Jpff.      —Jdkn,  D.  D.,  Mr.  '05. 

1838  Mid.  Neill  A. ' 

1840  U.  N.  C.  Andrew 

McMullen 

1839  Frank.      P. 

McMurdy 
1837  Jeff.         Robert 
McMurray 

1834  U.  N.  Y.  William,  Mr. 

McMorren 
1826  Jeff.         William 

McMurtree 
1831  Jeff.  Robert  A.«  Mr.  ^36. 

1840  U.N.Y.  —Richard  C,  Mr. 

McNair 

1828  Jeff.         Jdhn^  Mr.  'S3. 
1840  Jeff.         Solomoii 

McNeal 
1831  Nash.*    Albert  T. 


McNeil 
819  U.  N.  C.  John  Q. 
836  Un.  Archibald 

839  Un.  Henry  a 

McN«ill 

839  U.  N.  C.  Angus  C. 

McNeily 

814  Dick.        Jamn  G,,  Mr. 

McNeish 
841  Rut.         David 

McNish 

835  Ham.    —Robert,  LL.  D. 

McPhail 
8S5  Yale         George  W.,  Mr.  '41. 
838  Jeff.         B.  G. 

McPbeetera 

81 1  U.N.C.  —  Wiiliam,  Mr.,  D.  D.  '19,  Wash. 
841  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  B.        [CoU.  Va.  B.  A. 

McPberren 

828  Jeff.         Ebeneser 

McPherrin 
788  Dick.        John 
Mcpherson 

812  Dick.        William  8. 
827  Jeff.  William 

829  Dick.       William,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Penn. 

McQueen 
812  U.  N.  C.  AFvfdbald 

McRae 
832  Mia.         Malcolm 

834  Mia.         John  J. 

McRee 
810  UN .C.  -Garnet M.,  D.  D.  dt  (Mr. at N.  J. 
838  N.  J.         Griffiih  J.  I74.t) 

841  U.  N.  C.  Andrew  F. 

McVickar 

836  Col.  Henry 

McWbir 

832  Frank.  —WiUiam,  D.  D. 

McWhorter 

833  Frank.  S.,  Mr. 
836  Frank.       WiUiam 

McWilliamf 

836  U.  N.  C.  Frederick  N, 

837  C.  D.  C.  Nathaniel 

Mead 

835  Col.  Charles  D. 

838  Dart.     — Larkin  G.,  Mr. 

838  Bow.         Benjamin 
841  Un.  Cornelius  S. 

Meade 
829  Dick.        Phillip  N. 
Means 

835  Frank.      H.  H. 
833  Frank.      A.  B.,  Mr. 

836  Wes.    —Alexander,  Mr.,  Emoiy  Praf. 

840  W.  Pa.     Joseph 

Meares 

839  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  D. 

Meara 
838  Harr.       Elijah  R. 

Mebane 
804  U.  N.  C.  John  C. 
831  U.  N.  C.  Giles 
8S1  U.  N.  C.  Akxander 
833  U.N.C.   »fi/tti» M, Mr. '39, Tot. 

Mechlin 
821  Frank.     Robert 
823  Jeff         Alexander  H. 
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MorebouM 

839  N.  J.         Ricbani  H«  • 
899  Un.          Charles  M« 

MorelaDd 
829  Frank.      Isaac  N.,  Mr. 

Morgan 
835  Dart.        David 

835  Wmi.    —John  J.,  M.  D.,  Geneva  CoH. 
837  Un.  William  F.  {Med.  Prof. 

837  Jeff.      — M.,  Mr. 

838  Va.  Charles 

840  Un.  Lewis  H. 
341  Uo.  Roberta 

Moiifloa 

837  Harv.       Horace 

839  Harv.        Nathaniel  H. 
Morland 

838  Dart.        William  W. 

Morrin 
837  Bow.        William  D. 
Morrill 

835  Dart.        Samuel 

836  Wau        Otis  U. 

837  Wat.        Charles 

Morris 

823  Dick.       John  O.,  Coll.  ef  Pa.  D.  D. 
83t  Mia.         Benjamin  F. 

836  Harv.       Edward  J. 

836  N.  J.         Tboma*  M. 

837  Yale         M^^ron  N.,  Mr. 

837  Amh.        VV  illiam  B. 

838  Un.  T.  Dwi^ht 

840  Yale        De  Witt  C. 

Morrison 

814  U.  N.  C.  Jamet,  Mr.  '19. 

818  U.  N.  C.  Ehm  J. 

818  U.  N.  C.  Robert  H.,  D.  D.  ^38,  Pres.  Da- 

822  U.  N.  C.  Washington  £vidsoa  Coll. 

825  U.  N.  C.  Columbus,  M.  D. 

825  U.  N.  C.  Mmet  E. 

828  Mia.         John  J.,  Mr.  ^35. 
,831  Jeff.         John  A. 

Morrow 
822  Jeff.         Jcmu$  B.,  Mr.  'SS. 

831  Mia.         Jeremiab 
836  Frank.      Hugh 

Morse 

832  Bro.  Stephen, '35. 

836  Hnm.  James  U. 

837  Yale  William  B. 
SSJ  Yale  George  B. 
%39  Yale  Charles  H. 

839  Yale  Henry  C. 

Morton 

824  Frank.'     John  H..  Mr. 
831  C.  D.  C.   William 

835  U.  N.  y.  John  B.,  Mr.  »39. 

840  Harv.  ejIfMarcus,  LL.D..  Bro.'04B.  A. 
840  Bow.        Silas  £Mr.  and  LL.  D. 

Moseley 
818  U.  N.  C.  William  D..  Mr.  Tut. 

826  Frank)      Benjamin  T. 

826  Frank.  W.  R.  H.,  Mr.  '35, 

836  Harv.  William  O. 
836  Yale  Samuel 
836  Frank.  Thomas  H. 

838  Frank.  A. 

840  Prank.      W. 

Moses 

841  Wat        John  L. 

Moss 

840  Ham. 


Motter 

836  N.  J.        William 
Moabray 

840  Un.  JarvUH. 

Moultrie 

828  Frank.      B.  H.,  Mr. 

Mower 

836  Mid.         David 

837  Dart.       Horace 

Mudge 
840  Wes.        Thomas  H. 

Muhlengberg 
835  Jeff         F.  A. 

829  Dick.       Hievier  H.,  M.  D.,  Penm.  Mr. 
840  Dick.       Henry  A. 

Mullegan 
835  Col.  WiUiam 

MuDford 

837  Un.  Thomas 

Munro 

822  Jeff.         Ebenezer 

Muoson 

835  Un.  Owen 

838  Wash.      Cvrus 

Murdoch 
805  Jeff.      —Samuel,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Murdock 
817  U.  N.  C.  James 
09,  '30  W.  Pa.  John 

835  N.  J.         George 

836  Yale         Charies  E. 

837  Amh.       William 

Murfree 
801  U.  ti.  C.  llWilliam  H. 

836  Mash.       William  L. 

Murphey 

799  U.  N.  C.  tArchibald  D.,  Prof. 
821  U.  N.  C.  William  D. 

823  U.  N.  C.  Victor  M.,  Mr.  ^29,  M.  D. 

840  Amh.        Thomas  G. 

Murphy 

837  Mia.         Duncan 

Murray 

834  W.  Pa.     Nicholas,  Mr. 

854  Nasb.    —Thomas,  LL.  D.,  Scotland. 

835  Jeff.  John  W. 

839  Jeff.         Thomas  J. 

Muse 

841  Nash.       William  H. 

Masgrave 

837  Yale         Christopher 

Mussey 

835  Harv.       John  F.  H. 

837  Dart.        John 

Mustard 
825  Jeff         Comditu  H,  »lr.  'X. 

Muzzy 

833'  Mid.  Clarendon  F. 

839  Ham.        Addison 
839  H. L.T.I.  Lawson 

Myer 

838  Rut.         Gilbert  McP. 

Myers 
835  Mid.         Allen  B.,  Mr. 

Nabb 
815  Dick.       George  W. 

Nabers 
841  Frank.      Z. 
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NaU 
1831  MU.         ISatoi,  Mr. '38. 

Nash 
1896  U.  N.  C.  Hennr  H. 

Najlor 

1839  Jeff.         James 
1841  Mia.         Arthur  R. 

Neal 
180S  Dick.    — Jamef  A.,  Mr. 
K)9,  '30  W.  Pa.  S.  S.,  Mr.  M.  D. 
1836.  Bow.     ^Jobo,Mr. 

Neale 
1829  C.  D.  C.  Rollin  H. 
Needbam 

1840  Wes.        Georg^F, 

Negus 

1836  Wes.        Charles 
Neide 

1828  Dick.        Joseph  C,  Mr. 

NeU 
183i  W.  Pa.     John,  Mr. 

Neill 
1827  Dick.       William  V. 

Neilaon 
1827  Nash.       Patrick  D. 

Neialer 

1824  Frank.      Hagh  M.,  Mr, 

Nelden 
1835  Un.  JohnH. 

NeliDB 

1839  N.J.        EbeoezOT 

Nelson 

1829  Dick.       William  F. 
James  A. 
C.K. 
George  P. 
Thomas 
John  W.  • 
Heory  A. 

1840  U.N.Y.— tRobert,  Mr. 

1841  Mid.        fSamuel,  LL.  D.,  B.  A.  1813. 
Nesbit 

'09, 'SO  W. Pa.  W,Mr. 
1820  Jeff.  Wiilkm,  Mr. 

1827  Frank.     Hugh  W. 
18S8  U.  N.  C.  James  K.,  M.  D. 

Netter 
1835  Nash.       James  W. 

Neven 

1833  Jeff.         Daniel  E.,  Mr.  ^37. 
1833  Jeff.         Edwin  H,,  Mr.  Vt. 

Nevin 

1795  Dick.       John 

1827  Dick.       William  M.,  Bfr. 

1838  Jeff.  Alfred 

Nevins 
1838  Mid.         SvlTesterL. 

Newborn 

1837  N.  J.        George  L. 

1838  N.  J.         WiUiam  A. 

Newell 

1835  Hanr.       ChariesS. 

1836  W.  Pa.     Thomas  M. 
1836  RuU         William  A.,  Mr. 

1838  Harv.       Jonathan 
Newhall 

1832  Bro.         Thomas  B. 

1839  Wes.       Joshaa 

Nawland 
1897  N.  J.        Joha 


1834  Mia. 

1835  Jeff. 

1836  Wms. 
1836  Wms. 

1839  Un. 

1840  Ham. 


Newman 

1838  Un. 

John,  Wes.,  Mr.  '41. 

\m  Amh. 

Samuel 

Newton 

1811  Frank. 

Ebenezer,  Mr.  'SO. 

1820  Frank. 

E.  L. 

I8!28  Frank. 

George  M. 

1830  Jeff. 

JoAfi.  Mr.  ^34. 

1835  Harr. 

Martin  S. 

1839  Harv. 

Levi  L. 

1841  Frank. 

H. 

1841  Frank. 

J. 

1841  Frank. 

W. 

Nichol 

1826  Jeff. 

Thomas 

1828  Nash. 

Josiah 

Nichols 

]8a5  Yale 

George  W.,  Mr. 

1835  Un. 

Jariies 

1836  Hanr. 

John  T.  G. 

1837  Dart. 

Henrjr  M. 
-Joseph  D.,  Mr. 

1839  CD.C 

1839  Wms. 

John 

1841  Yale 

Effingham  H. 

Nicholson 

1827  U.  N.  C. 

Alfred  O.  P.,  Sea.  in 

Nickerson 

1834  Wat. 

Charles 

1836  Bow. 

Albert  A. 

Nightingale 

1834  Bro. 

Crawford 

Nilei 

1 

1838  Dart. 

Georige  W. 

1838  Ham. 

Rositer 

Nimi 

1 

1836  Uo. 

Allea 

Ninde 

1840  Wes. 

George  W. 

Nisbet 

1794  Dick. 

Alexander,  Mr. 

1816  Frank. 

M.  C,  Mr.  •». 

1821  Frank. 

tt.  A.f  Mr. 

1831  Frank. 

James  A..  Mr. 

1839  Frank. 

T. 

Noble 

1834  Mid. 

Caivin  D.,  Mr. 

1837  Wms. 

William  H. 

1837  Wms. 

Stilomoa  B.,  Mr. 

1840  U  N.Y.- 

-7L.G. 

1841  Wash. 

Henry  D. 

Nodyno 

1841  Un. 

J.  Oaklej 

Noland 

1794  Dick. 

William 

Noll 

1837  N.  J. 

Frederick  M. 

Nooney 

1838  Yale 

James,  Mr.,  Tut 

Norfleet 

1841  U.  N.  C. 

Stephen  A. 

Norman 

1841  Frank. 

W. 

Norris 

1824  Dick. 

William  B.,  Mr. 

1839  Yale 

William  H. 

1840  Yale 

Willtam 

1840  Dart. 

Timothy  O. 
James  6. 

1840  N.  J. 
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North 
laS  U.  N.  C.  Erammt  D.,  Mr.  'SI,  M.  D. 
1841  W^ii.        Jobo  W. 

Northrop 
18il  Y<ile         Hudtey  G. 

Nortbrup 
1839  We«.       AUiley  R. 

Norton 
1805  Jeff.         ChaHes  A. 

1835  Wini.       JetwO.ftlr. 

1839  Vn,  CbariM  D. 

1840  Amh.       TbninasS. 

1840  Un.  S.  Sbeldon 

Norvell 

1841  Nath.       JiMftpb 

Norwood 
1824  U.  N.  C.  Jamefl  H.,  Mr.  'SS,  Tat 

1824  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

1826  U.  N.  C.   fVUliam,  Mr.  '31 

Nourse 

1823  Jfff.  James 

18i4  Dick.  Jionet,  Mr. 

1825  Jt*ff.  Benjamin  F.,  Blr.  '30,  M.  D. 
1&S»  Jeff.  CharlM  H. 

1837  Ji>ff.         Joseph  E. 
1840  Hanr.       Jobo  C. 

Nozon 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Robert  H 
1838  Un.         .Jamet 

Nojea 

1836  Yala         Horace  S. 

1837  Yala        John  A  .  Bfr. 
1840  Yala         Daniel  P. 

1840  Yale         OicarT. 

Nutter 

1838  Bow.        Cbarlet  C. 

Nyce 

1829  Dirk.       Sadamin  M. 

Nye 

1835  Wet.        Eliiba  R,  Blr. 

Oakes 
1818  U.  N.  C.  Tbomfa  I. 
Oakey 

1841  Rut.         Peter  D. 

Oakley 

1836  Mid.      ^PHtr  C,  Mr. 
1836  N.  J.        Cbariea  H. 

O'Brien 

1821  U.  N.  C.  Spencer,  Mr.  ^27. 

Ocheltree 
1832  Jeff.  William  D. 

Occonomos 
1840  N.  J.        Lake  K. 

Officer 

W.'dO  W.  Pa.  Paiteraoo 
1840  W.  Pa.    Thomas 

Ogden 

1813  Dick.        liaac  A.,  Mr. 

1822  U.  N.  C.  fRoKert  N.,  Mr.  'fS. 

1840  N.  J.        B.  Daplessia 

Ogle 

TO.W  W.Pa.Brhar1e8,  Mr. 

1841  Mia.         John 

OkUl 
1836  N.J.        Jamet  J.,  Mr. 

Olden 
1840  N.  J.        William  R. 

Oldham 
1838  W.  Pa.     Wiley  H. 


Old* 
1836  ftlia.         Chaacey  N. 
Oltn 

1834  Wet.    SUphm,  D.  D.,    IVea.  Maem 

[Coll.  ■ad^ca.L'MT. 

1835  Wmt.       Ahr;ibam  B.,  Mr. 

1836  Win«.       Job  L.,  Mr. 

Oliphant 

1825  Jrff.  E.  P  ,  Mr.  'SO. 
1836  Amb.  David  6.,  Mr. 
1841  Jeff.  John 

Oliver 

1835  Un.  Aodrvw 

1839  Dart.        Fiiz  E. 

Olmstead 
1838  Mid.         Franklin  W.,  Mr. 

1838  Mid.         RufiM  a 

Olmsted 

1839  Yale         Francit  A. 

1839  Un.  A.  Frank 

Olney 

1831  C.D.C.  — Jesw.  Mr. 
1835  Yale  George  W. 

1840  Mari.        George  W. 

Ooderdonck 

1839  Rot.  Horatio  O. 

O'Neal 
1807  Frank.     Joseph 
1809  Frank.      Henry 

O'Niel 

1803  Dick.       John 

1840  Dick.        Cbariea 

Orbiaon 

1832  Jeff.         William  P.,  Mr.  '36. 

O'Riley 

1835  Nash.       Thomas 

Orr 

1833  Jeff.  Rnbmt  W. 

1836  Jeff.      ^William,  Mr. 
184U  W.  Pa.     William  R. 

Oabom 
1840  Wes.       Thomas  G. 

1838  W.  R.      Htxtkiah,  W.,  Mr. 

Oaborne 
1798  U.  N.  C.  Alexander,  M.  D. 
1793  U.  N.  C.  EAwird  J.,  ftlr.  '04. 
1802  U.  N.  C.  Adiai  L. 
1805  U.  N.  C.  Spruce  M. 

1830  U.  N.  C.  James  W.,  Mr.  '39. 

1834  Jeff.         R. 

Osburn 

1826  Jeff.         Albert  C,  M.  D. 
1836  W.  R.      Cbauocy,  Mr. 

Ostrom 

1839  W.  R.      Velie  C. 

.     Otey 
1820  U.  N.  C.  James  H.,  Mr.  and  Tot.,  D.  D. 

[Col.'33L 
Otheman 

1831  Bro.         EdyoaHL 

Otia 
1836  Wms.       Wmam  B. 

1840  Yale         Orin 

Ottinger 

1841  Jeff  William 

Ould 
1838  C.  D.  C.  Robert,  Mr. 

Outlaw 
1824  U.  N.  C.  David 
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Overton 

1826  Nash.     — Jobo.  L.U  O. 
18S8  Nash.         William 
1840  Naah.         Joha 

OTiatt 
1835  Yale  Qtorgt  A. 

Owen 

1B15  Nash.        George  W. 
1826  Frank.      AugiitUn 

1830  Dick.         John 

1831  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  R. 

1833  U.  N.  C.  William  H.,  Mr.  'SS,  TuL 
1835  N.  J.         Joseph,  Mr.,  Tut 
1837  Yale  Allen  F. 

1837  Jeir.  Griffith 

1839  Jeff.  Roger 

Packard 

1839  Yala         CuileD 

Paddack 
1841  Mia.         Alexander 
Paddock 

1837  Yale         Robert  H.,  Mr. 

1840  Un.  W.  H.  P. 

Page 

1816  Dick.       JobnE. 

1834  W.  R.      Benjomm  8. 

1835  Wau        Stephen  D. 

1836  Bow.     —Jonathan,  M.  D. 

1837  Mid.         Henry 

1838  Wma.       Theophilus 

1840  Mid.         George 

1841  Mari.        Erwin 


1838 

1816 
1826 
1829 
1836 
1837 
1841 

1836 

1835 

1836 

18S0 

1829 
1833 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1837 

1838 
1840 

1835 

1835 

1896 


Wnis.      Joieph  C.  J. 

Paine 
Frank.      William  H. 
Nash.    — JEoferf,  Mr. 
Frank.      Edward  C,  Mr. 
Bow.     *  Sewall 
U.  N.  Y.  W.  H. 
Yale        Albert 

Paifllej 
U.  N.  C.  John 

Palach^ 
Col.  Alexander 

Palfray 
Harv.       Cbarlei  W. 

Palmer 
U.  N.  C.  Matthew  B.  D. 
Dick.       James  C. 
Mid.      — Thomai  H.,  Mr. 
Yale         Goddington  B. 
Un.  C.  H. 

Was.        Anthony 
Bow.        Gideon  S. 
Frank.      B, 
Amb.       Albert  R. 
Dart.        Henry  W. 
Wes.        Gideon 
Wes.       Silas  W. 

Palrich 
Jeff.         John 

Pardee 
Un.  Tberon 

Wash.      Dwight  W. 

Paris 
Bow.        Albert  W.,  Mr. 

Pariah 
Yale         Ariel,  BIr. 

Park 

Nash.       William 


1827 
1837 
1839 

1809 
1831 
1840 

1824 
1828 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1810 
1841 
1841 

1839 

1835 
1836 

1838 

1826 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 

1899 

1840 

1839 


Jeff.         James,  Mr.  'SS,  Tot. 
Ham.    — Roswell,  Mr.,  Prof.  Univ.  Peoa* 
Wes.       Albert  F. 
Parke 

Dick.        Bamud 
Jeff.         Joteph  M. 
Jeff.         N.  Grier 

Parker 

Dick.  Andrew,  Mr. 

Mia.  Samuel  W.,  Mr. 

U.  N.  C.  John  H. 

Wat.  Carletoo 

Mid.  George  W. 

Harv.  Charts  H. 

Harv.  George  8. 

Dart.  Edward  P. 

Rut.  J.  Conland,  Mr. 

Rut.  John,  Mr. 

Bow.  Ammi  L. 

Amb.  Melzar 

Un.  LiTingston  G. 

Dart  William  T. 

Wes.  —Samuel.  Mr. 

Harv.  Henry  M. 

Yale  Eliphalet  • 

N.  J.  Joef 

Hanr.  Hervey  I. 

Harv.  — TheoJortt  Mr. 

N.  J.  Edward  T. 

Un.  Perry  G. 

Amb.  Samuel  J. 

Parkhill 
N.  J.        Charles 

Parkborst 
Un.  Otis 
Yale         Daniel  B. 

Parkman 

Unrv.  William  P.  H. 

Parks 

Jeff.  Hugh,  Mr.  'SI. 

Mia.  Janaes  W. 

Mia.  William  P. 

Mia.  Robert  H. 

Harv.  Nadianiel  A. 

Parmale 
Ober.       Horace  M. 

Parmaly 
H.L.T.L  Levi 

Pannelee 

Mid.         Ansoo  H. 


Pannenter 

1836  Harv.       George  E. 

Parsons 

1835  Amb.       BenjamH  B. 

1837  Yale 

1837  Mia. 

1838  Ober. 
1838  Un. 
1840  Harv. 
1840  Yale 
1840  Harv. 


Lemoel  S.,  Mr. 
George  M. 
William  L. 
S.  H.  H. 
Charles  W. 
Lewis 
Charies  W. 

Partridge 

1836  Un;  Curtis 

1838  Un.  James  H. 

Passamore 
1796  Dick.       John 

Passavant 
1840  Jeff.         W.  A. 

Pasteur 
1821  U.  N.C.  Edwaid  G.,  Mr. 
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1824  Dtck. 
]8«4  Jefl*. 
18S5  Jeff. 
1816  Jeff. 
1BS9  DkiL 
1890  Jeff. 

1831  Jeff. 

1832  Jeff. 

1835  Jeff. 

1836  N.  J.  • 
1836  Ntsh. 
1838  N.  J. 
1838  Nash. 


Patenon 

nSS  N.  J.        SiephM  V.  R.,  Mr. 

1836  N.  J.        WiUmm,  Mr, 

Patten 

1794  Dick.  Wiliiam 

1826  Jeff.  John 

1834  Wef.  David,  Mr. 

1837  Bow.  Bo'oe  M.,  Mr. 

Patterson 
1802  Dick.        Wilfiam 
1805  Jeff.         James 
TO,  '30  W.  Pa.  A.  O.,  Mr. 
1816  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr.  'SOyTut. 

1822  Frank.      James  C. 

1823  Jeff.      ^tA.  O.,  Mr. 
JUatthew  B.,  Mr. 
John  C. 
Alexander 
Alfred,  Mr.  '31. 
John  B. 
James 
JohnH. 

—t Joseph,  Mr. 
James  H. 
John  Cw  Mr. 
James  u. 
Malcom  A. 
Antbooy  C. 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  Stephen,  Mr. 

1839  W.  Pa.     D.  W. 

1840  N.J.        J. 
1840  Jeff.         Robert 

PattisoD 
183B  Bn>.      --Jlobert  E.,  Mr.,  Amb. 

[Wat.  I'res. 

Patton 

1812  Dick.       Robert 
1828  Dick.       Benjamin,  Mr. 
1836  U.N.Y.— Wtf/iam,  D.  D. 
1839  I7n.  Willian 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  W.  W. 

1839  Jeff.         J.  H. 

Paulk 

1834  Mid.         Cbaries;  Mr. 

Paull 
D9,  W  W.  Pn.  J.  P. 

1835  W.  Pa.     James,  Mr. 
1838  W.  Pa.     Alfred 

Pazton 
1826  Dick.    — WiiHaQi,  D.  D. 
Pajne 

1836  Ham.    —Henry,  Mr. 

1840  Man.       JohnF. 

Payson 
1840  Dan.        Anrio  M. 
Peabody 


&A.'26, 
andPn»r. 


1835  Amb. 

1836  Dart 
1839  Harv. 

1838  Wms. 

1839  Dart. 


William,  Mr.,  Tut. 
Jotiah 
Augustns  6. 
Charles 
Charles 


Peace 

1839  N.  J.        Washio^oo 

Peacbey 

1790  Dirk.        Thomas  G. 

Peacock 
1841  Dick.       B.  Gibson 

Peale 

1835  Jeff.         E. 

Pearce 

1835  Mia.         Jeremiah 
1841  C.  D.  C.  T.  J. 


1 


1836 

1823 
1836 
1841 
1841 
1841 

1833 

1836 

1837 

1831 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 

1832 

1820 
1836 

1884 
1836 

1838 

1836 

1840 

1834 
1836 
1838 

1839 

1839 
1841 

1837 

1837 

1840 

1813 
1831 
1832 
1823 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 


JoAb«.  Mr. 


Pearl 

Yale 

Pearson 
U.  N.  C.  tRichnoBd 
Uo.  Jooaiban 

Yale         William 
U.  N.  C.  Francis  M. 
U.  N.C.  RichmoodN. 

Pease 
Wms.       David 

Peaslee 
Dait.       Edmnnd 


M..  Mr. 


R.,  Mr. 


Pechtel 
Un.  Martin 

Peck 


Tat.nadP>eC 
rYnle,M.D. 


Bro. 

Bro. 

Wes. 

Amb. 

Wes. 

Un. 

Yale 

Yale 


Francis 
-Jbfaiif.. 


Mr. 


^Gtorge,  Mr.,  Aiigmta  GoU.  DJ). 

Jase|» 
•~Je$u  T.,  Mr. 
Klias  S. 
Whitman 
Horace  C« 
Peckham 
Bro.         Saraoel  W.,  Mr. 

Peebles 

Jeff.         John,  Bir.  ftB. 
Jeff.         James 

Peet 

Mid.         Lyman  B, 
Mid.         Jostah  W.,  Mr. 

Peirce 

Hanr.      James  R. 

Peloubet 
U.  N.  Y.  Alexander  O.,  Mr. 

Pelton 

Yale        Cain 
Pendleton 
Bro.      —William  N.,  Mr.,  Prof,  at  — ^ 
Amb.        Henry  G. 
N.  J.        Elisfan  B. 

Penfield 
Ober.       Homer  R. 

Pennell 
Bow.        Joseph 
Wat        Calvm  S. 

Pentzer 
Jeff.         John 

Percy 

Nash.       Charles 
Perdue 

Frank.      W. 

Perkins 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Mid. 
Bro. 
Amb. 
Mid. 
Wash. 
Bow. 


Constantine 

Joseph  W. 

Albert  G. 
-'WilimmS,,^. 

David 

Georre  K.,  Mr. 
— Joseph,  Mr. 

Ephraim  L. 

Charles  J. 
Ham.    — Geoi|^  R.,  Mr. 
Yale         Frederic  T. 
Yale         William 
Yale         John 
Dart.        John  B. 
Amb.       Ariel  E.  P. 
U.L.T.I.  Nebemiah  M. 
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1837 
1840 

1840 

1838 

1831 
1832 
1835 

1837 
1837 

1836 

18S8 

1833 

1841 

1837 

1836 

1841 

1836 
1837 

1837 

1836 

1839 

1841 

1840 

1828 

1834 
1835 

1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1799 

1830 
1831 
1836 
1836 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 

1811 
1838 
1839 


Perley 

Bow.        Thomat  F. 
Bow.        Frederick 

Perrin 
Tale        SoloiiKm  L. 

Perrine 
N.  J.       Lewis 

Perry 

C.D.C.  -^Gideon  B.,  Mr. 
Bro.         Solomon  C,  Mr. 
Wat        Thomas  H. 
Harr.       Amos 
Un.       \  Stewart 

Perryman 
Na«b.       John  D. 

Peter 

Jeff.        Thomas  B. 

Peters 
Mid.     —Abtalom,  D.  D.,  A.  B.  Dart.  M6, 
Yale         Thomas  M.  [and  Mr. 

Petigra 
Harv.    — James  L.,  LL.  D. 

Petrie 
N.  J.        James,  Mr.| 

Pettibone 
Ud.         Jay 

Pettimvr 
CJ.  N.  C.  Charles 
Jeff.         Samuel 

Pettingill 
Yale        John  H.,  Mr. 

Pettis 

Yale        Jolian  V.,  Mr. 

Pettit 
Un.  John  U. 

Peyton 
Mia.        R.  L.  Y. 

Pbarr^ 
U.N.C.  WaherW. 

Phelan 
Nash.       John  D. 

Phelps 

Mid.  JamtM  7\,  Mr. 

Mid.  James  H»  Mr. 
Frank,  —f  James  T.,  Mr. 

Un.  Joshua 

Harr.  Francis 

Un.  Addison  P. 

Un.  Sahnon  A. 
Wes.  '     James  L. 

Wms.  Zenas  M. 

Mid.  Edward  J. 

Amh.  Theophihis  P. 

Un.  Charles  A. 

Phifer 
U.  N.  C.  Joim 

PhUlips 
U.N.C. 
C.  D.  C. 
Harr. 
Wms. 
Dick. 
U.  N.  C. 
U.  N.  C. 
U.  N.  Y. 

PhinizT 
Frank.     Joha 
Frank.     F. 
VtWBk,     J. 


t  Mr.  and  Prof. 
James  W. 
Grenville  T. 
LMetuR, 
John 
Charles 
Samuel  F. 
John  M. 


Phinney 
1838  W«s.       lirasciit  O.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
Phipps 

1837  Amh.       William 

1838  Dart.        Abner  J. 

Pickard 

1839  Wes.        Homphray 

1840  Wes.       Thomas 

Pickens 

1802  Jeff.         Israel,  Mr.  'Ifi. 
1814  U.  N.  C.  Samuel 

Picket 
1837  Mia.     —John  W.,  LL.  D« 
1840  N.  i.        Joseph  0. 

PickeU 
1822  U.  N.  C.  tWilliam  D. 

Picot 
1818  U.  N.  C.  Peter  O.,  Bir.  ^27. 

Pierce 


1810  Dick. 
18S9  Frank. 
1835  Dart 
1835  WaU 

1837  Un. 

1838  Amh. 
1838  Mid. 

1840  Dart. 

1841  Wes. 


Pauls. 

George  F,,  Mr. 
James 

Benjamin  O. 
Ashley 
Edwin  W. 
—George  E,,  D.  D.»Yalt.  B.  A. 
Maris  B.         ri6,  Pras.  W.  E. 
BradfoMK. 

Pierpont 

1834  Mid.      —John,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Edwards  P.,  Mr.  Tut. 

1840  Hanr.       John 

Pierson 


1828  Mia. 
1836  Yale 
1840  N.  J. 
1840  N.J. 

1840  Wms. 

1841  Wms. 


Aaron  H 
WiHiam  S.,  Mr. 
David  H. 
JobnS. 
Samuel  D. 
Nathaniel  C. 
Pigmaa 
1836  Jeff.         Henderson  B. 

Pike 

1836  Bow.        Richard,  Mr.  IVit. 
PiUow 

1827  Nash.       Gideon  J. 

Pillsbury 

1840  Dart.       Josiah  W. 

Pinckney 

1841  Wes.        Daniel  J. 

Pingree 

1840  Dart.         Sobmon  M. 

Pingry 
1836  Dart.        John  F. 

Pinkard 
1833  Frank.     James  S.  W. 

Pinkerton 
18Z1  Jeff.  Jokn 
1836  W.  Pa.     WiUiam,  Mr. 

1841  Yale         John  M. 

Pinkston 
1812  U.  N.  C.  Jobasoa,  M.  D. 
Pinney 

1828  Frmk.      John  B. 

Piper 
'O9,'30  W.  Pa.  James,  Mr. 
1816  Dick.        Alder 
1838  Dart.        Caleb  W. 
1838  Bow.        Horaee 

Pipkin 
1824  U.  N.  C.  TbooMa  H. 
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Pitcher 
1840  N.  J.        SamiMl  L. 
Pitchford 

1831  U.  N.  C.  Tbomu  I.,  H.  D. 

Pitkin 
188  J«ff.         John 

1834  W.  R.      Sieplwn  H.,  fifr. 
1836  W.  R.      Caleb  J.,  Mr. 

1836  Yal«         Thomai  C. 
1840  Amb.        Frederic  H. 

Pitman 

1838  Diek.        Charltt  W.,  Mr. 
Pitts 

1837  Rut.         Rokert,  Mr. 

Piatt 

1835  Yale        William  H.,  BIr. 
1835  Wmt.       Janef  N, 

1835  HaA.       JameaA. 
1835  Un.  Jamet  E. 

1838  Un.  Robert 

1840  Un.  William  K. 

1841  Uo.  Lewis  C. 

Plimpton 

1837  Yale        Silas  F.,  Mr. 

Plumb 
1840  Was.        David 

Plamer 

1838  N.  J.     — mYiam  8.,  D.  D. 

1840  Dart.        Horace 
18-20  Dart.       Daniel  T. 

Plummer 
1815  U.  N.  C.  Heory  L.,  M.  D. 

1838  Amb.        Thomas 

Poage 

1839  Man.       Joiiah  B. 

Poffue 

'09,'30  W.Pa,/. 
^09, 'SO  W.  Pa.  if.,  Mr. 

Polk 
1809  U.  N.  C.  Tbomas  G.,Mr.  '16. 
1813  U.  N.  C.  William  I.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1818  U.  N.  C.  ||*James  K.,  Mr.  'S. 

1822  U.  N.  C.  Xucioi  I. 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Marshall  T. 

1832  Jeff.         David 

1837  Nash.       Edwin 

1838  Yale         Samuel  W. 

1841  U.  N.  C.  Horatio  M. 

Pollard 
1835  Un.  Isaac 

Pollock 

1823  Jeff.  William 

1828  Dick.       Samuel,  M.  D.,  Univ.  Femi. 

1829  Jeff.         A.  D,,  Mr.  '35. 

Pomeroy 

1835  Col.  Geor^  Q. 

1835  Amb.  Samuel 

1835  Ham.  Lemuel  S.,  Mr. 

1836  Un.  Theodore  K. 

Pomroy 

1826  Jeff.         Mm,  Mr.  'SI. 

Pond 
1835  Dart    —Enoch.  D.  D.,  Bro.  B.  A.  '13, 
[and  Mr.,  Prof.  Theo.  Sem.  Bancor. 
1838  Bow.        Enoch 

1840  Bow.        Preston 

Pool 

1833  Bro.        Geoige  F. 

Poole 

1834  Wat       Albert  W. 


Poor 

835  Bow.       Henry  v.,  Iff. 
837  Amb.       Damd  J. 

837  Amb.        Danid  W. 

Pope 

825  Frank.  Henry  J. 

825  Frank.  BemiamiM  C. 

828  Nasb.  William  H. 

8;^  Mia.  Charles  D. 

838  Nasb.  William  K. 

839  Harv.  Augustus  R. 

840  Frank.  J. 

Popelston 
825  U.  N.  a  Samuel 

Porrington 
839  Wat.        David 

Porter 
809  Jeff.         Samuel,  Mr. 

825  Jeff.     —David,  M.  D. 
827  Mia.         William  A. 

830  Jeff         James  C. 

831  Jeff.         James  H.,  Mr.  and  PktiC 

833  Nasb.       Alexander 

834  Wat.        hamtid,  Mr. 

835  Mia.        Joseph 

835  Nasb.       Geoive  M. 

836  Yale        iEricfM. 
336  Nasb.        Robert  M. 

836  Wms.      James.  M.  D. 

837  Un.  John  K. 

837  N.  J.         Samuel  H. 

838  Harv.       Emery  M. 
838  C.  D.  C.  Oliver 

838  N.  J.  Abner  A. 

839  Wms.  William 
839  Wes.  Lansing 
839  Yale  Charles  H. 
839  N.  J.  Elbert  S. 

839  N.  J.  Theodore  M. 

840  Dart.  William 

841  Yale  William  H. 
841  Nasb.  Aleunder  J. 

Post 
835  N.  J.        William,  Miv 

837  N.  J.        Jebiel  J. 
84i  U.  N.  Y.  Edward 

Postlethvaite   . 
792  Dick.       James 
Poston 

835  Nasb.       Richard 

838  Nash.       William  K. 

Potteoger 
841  Jeff.         John  H. 

Potter 

812  Dick.       George  L. 
834  Bro.         Thomas 

836  Wes.        William  H.,  Mr. 

836  Bro.  William  Henry 

837  N.J.     — Pierpont,  Mr. 

839  Dart        Lewis 

839  Wms.       Merritt  F. 
841  Un.  Joseph 
841  Un.          Henry  C. 

Potts 

838  U.N.Y.  -"Georgt,  D.  D. 

Poulson 

826  Dick.       Robert  J.,  Mr. 

Powell 

814  Dick.  Humphrey  B. 

831  U.  N.  C.  Lemuel  B.,  Mr.  '37,  BL  D. 

840  Ham.  John  N. 

841  Yale  John  D. 
841  Un.  Frederick  W. 
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Powen 

1806  Jeff.      '-Jamea,  D.  D. 

1833  Frank.     A.  B.,  Mr. 
1835  Amh.       Detmit 

1837  Yale  Daniel,  Mr.,  TuL 
Pratt 

1837  Yale  Ambitiie,  Mr. 

1838  Wea.  Joho  W. 

1839  Un.  David  J. 

1840  Yale  Frederic  A. 
1840  Amh.  FraocitG. 
1840  Amh.  Horace 

Preble 

1840  Bow.        WiUtam  P. 

Prentice 

1841  H.L.T.I.  RofweU  R. 

Prentiss 

1835  Bow.        George  L.,  Mr. 

Prescott 
1839  Mid.         KiDM 

Pressley 

1896  Mia.         JamtM  P.,  Mr.  '36. 
ia26  Mia.         Ebtnextr,  Mr.  ^36. 

1827  Mia.  --John  T,,  Mr.  Jeff.  D.  D. 

1834  Mia.  — Smwe/  P.,  Mr.,  Frank.  Prof: 

1836  Frank.  — TJohnS^Mr. 

1838  Jeff.         Joseph  H. 

1839  Mia.        David  S. 

Preston 

1799  Dick.  John 

183D  W.  R.  CharU»  M.,  Mr.  Tat. 

1836  Yale  Henry  K. 

1837  Ober.  Jamei  A. 
1839  N.  J.  Waiter 

1839  Amh.       Jamet  W. 

Price 

1877  Dick.       John  H.,  Mr. 
1830  Dick.    ^William  H.,  Mr. 
1836  Bow.    —  ThomoM,  D.  D. 

Priestly 

1813  Nash.       William 
1832  Jeff.      — /o^  X>.,  D.  D. 

Prince 
1804  Frank.  —William,  Mr. 
1877  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  H.  C. 

1835  Bow.        Joseph.  Mr. 

1836  Harv.       Frederic  O.,  Mr. 

1838  Harr.       William  H. 

1840  Bow.        Newell  A. 
1840  Bow.        William  R. 
1840  U.  N.  C.  Oliver  H. 

Prindle 

1836  Yalo         CWto,  Mr. 

1840  Un.       —Amos,  B.  A. 

1841  Mid.      — C/riM,  Mr. 

Prinele  > 

1806  Dick.       David 
1806  Dick.       Franeit 
1806  Dick.        Jamet 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  Samuel  M.,  Mr. 
Prior 

18S6  Jeff.         Axariah,  Mr.  *S6. 
1830  Jeff.         Asabel  P. 
Pritchtrd 

1838  Un.  Albert  L. 

Pritchett 
1836  Amh.       Edward  C. 
Procter 

1839  Dick.       John  O. 

Proctor 

1840  Yale         Henry  M. 
1840  U.N.C.  SMDodL 


Proudfit 
798  Dick.       Robert,  Mr.,  D.  D.— Un.  Prof. 
839  Un.  Robert 

Pnidden 

835  Yale         Geoise  P. 
Pugh 

839  Nash.       Alexander  F. 

840  Mia.         Georig^e  E. 

Pugslev 
840  Wms.      Eugene  Y. 

Purcell 
820  U.  N.  C.  Malcolm  G. 
840  U.  N.  C.  Archibald 

Purify 
840  C.  D.  C.  N.  H; 

Parinton 
835  Bow.        George 

Pamel 

837  Jeff.         George  W. 

Pumeli 

838  N.  J.        Thomu  R. 

Parviance 
790  Dick.       John 
W,^)  W.Pa.H.,Mr. 

Putnam 
797  Dick.       Edwin,  Mr. 
807  Frank.      Georee 

837  Yale         JohnP., Mr. 

838  Dart.       Charles  I. 
840  Dart.        Edward  W. 

840  Yale     — if  uKtn,  filr. 

Patney 

835  Dart.       James  M.,  Mr. 

Pynchon 

836  Wms.      Joseph  C. 

841  Wash.      Thomas  R. 

Qaackenbush 

836  Col.  Daniel  M. 

838  Wms.       John  V.  P. 

Qoarterman 

840  Frank.      J. 

Quimby 
836  Wat.        Ivory 
Qttincy 

834  Bro.     -Josiah,  9Ir. 

QoiUntn 

835  N.  J.     —John  A.,  Mr. 

Radford 

841  H.L.T.I.  Charles  J. 

Rafferty 

835  Yale        John,  m. 

Ragan 
835  Frank.      E.  L. 

Rains 
823  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr. 

Rainsford 

840  WaL       Thomas 

Rainy 
796  Dick.       Rainey 

Ralston 
805  Jeff.     — Snwrf,  Bir. 
813  Dick.       Robert 
831  Jeff.         James 
838  W.  Pa.     James  G. 

Ramaffe 

841  Man.       l^baries  E. 

Ramsay 
605  JdC     -Janef ,  Mir.,  P.  D.  'U. 
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40 


Jeff. 

Jeff. 

Jeff 

Jeff. 

Un. 

Col.- 

Rut. 

Mia. 

Mid. 

Wei. 


'^tJdhn,  Mr. 
Wmam,  Mr. 
John  K.  Mr.  38. 
HttgbW. 
Alexander  6. 
—James  N.,  Mr. 
Theodore  A.,  Mr. 
John  P. 
Werden 
GeorgaG. 
Rhea 

Jeff.         John 

U.N.C.  —Andrew,  Mr.  and  at  Phil. 

Jeff.         John,  Mr.,  D.  D.  '38. 

Rhees 
N.  J.    -^Morgan  J,,  Mr* 

Rhoades 
Bro.         Benjamin  H. 

Rhodes 
Dick.       Joieph  C,  Mr. 
Ham.       Cbarlet 

Eibeiro 

Yale         Charles  F.,  M.  D.,  Mr. 

Rice 

H.  W. 

Gardner,  Mr. 

Georve  W. 

CbarlM  W. 

Wiilard  M.,  Mr.,  Tut 

Daniel 

John  H. 

Richard  E. 

Charles  8. 

Thomas  O. 

Alfred 


18t8 
1832 
1834 

1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1838 
1839 
1841 

1802 
1811 
1817 

1837 

1833 

1838 
1839 

1838 

18f6 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 

1838 

1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 

1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 

Richley 
1836  Wet.    — IbttAeiff,  Mr. 

Richman 

1839  N.  J.        Elias  R. 

Richmond 

1840  Wash.      John  B. 

Richer 
1839  Wat        Joseph 

RicketeoD 
1835  Hanr.      Joseph,  Mr. 

Ricks 
18S3  U.  N.  C.  Bepjaaia  S, 


Frank. 

Wes. 

Hanr. 

Harv. 

Wes. 

Amh. 

N.J. 

Yale 

N.J. 

Amh. 

Un. 

Rich 

Yale 


Richards 


Charles,  Mr. 


Cyras  S.,  Mr. 

Benjamin 

Jonas  D.,  Mr. 

Zalmon,  Mr. 

Charles  R. 
— Jomet,  Mr. 

Georj^ 

George 
H  L.T.L  William  C. 
Jeff.         William  R. 
Un.  Charles 

Richardson 


Dart 

Un. 

Oarl. 

Wms. 

Un. 

Ham. 

Yale 

Un. 


Mid. 

Harv. 

Arob. 

Harv. 

Dsrt 

Ham. 

Bow. 

Bow. 


H.L«.T.I.  R.  M. 


dtemilf  Mr. 
Daniel  S. 
Nathaniel,  Mr. 
James 
Amos 
Wiilard 
Henry  L. 
Joseph  C. 


Riddle 

81S  Dick.       James  D. 

8S3  Jeff         Daoid  H.,  Mr.  f9, 

8t5  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 

832  Jeff.         Joseph,  Mr.  ^36. 

837  N.  J.        WiUiam 

Ridgley 
797  Dick.      jIHxirRT  M.,  Sen.  ia  Conr. 
834  Mia.     — Greenbury  W.,  Mr. 

Ridgway 

838  N.  J.         Charles  D. 

Ridley 

824  U.  N.  C.  fBromfield  L.,  Mr. 

827  U.  N.  C.  Robert  A.  T.,  Mr. 

Rigdon 
838  Mia.         Francis  D. 

RiffffS 
803  Jeff.         CVritt,  Mr.  "25^ 

834  Jeff.         8Uom  R,,  Mr. 

835  Jeff.         Cyrus  C. 

837  Wash.      John 

Riker 
835  Col.  John  K. 

Riley 

835  Jeff         W.  H. 

Ring 
326  Nash.    —Levi  D.,  Mr. 

^     Ripley 

835  Dart       Charles 
840  N.  J.         Fitz  H. 

840  Un.  Erasius 

Risque 
826  U.  N.  C.  Ferdinand 
Ritchey 

838  N.J.        RobertT. 

Ritchie 

825  Jeff.         David 

828  Dick.       £dward 

829  Jeff.         David 

835  Harv.      James,  Mr. 

Riter 

829  Jeff.     — Geori^,  M.  D. 
Rittenbouse 

839  Jeff.         John  H. 

Robards 
835  U.  N.  C.  Horaee  L.,  BIr.  ^39. 

Robb 

837  Nash.       Alfred 

841  Nash.       Edward  C. 

Robbins 
835  Bro.     ^Ashxr,  LL.  D.,  Sen.  in  Conr, 
835  Bow.        Aurustns  C,  Mr.        [Yale '83. 

838  Harv.    ^ThomoM,  D.  D.,  Yale  "96  and 

[Mr.  and  at  Wmih 

839  Amh.       Alden  B. 

840  Wes.        Chandler 
840  Wms.       Thomas 

Roberts 

820  Jeff         WilBam  8,,  Mr.  ftS. 
William  G. 
Hall 

Lewis,  Mr. 
Amasa 
Daniel  L. 

838  U.  N.  C.  John  1..  Mr.  and  Vn^. 

839  Mia.     ^amttei,  Mr.,  North  Wafas. 
839  Un.  Dewitt  C. 

Robertson 

831  Frank.      L.  B. 

834  Blia.         WiOkm  W.,  Mr. 


823  Frank. 

836  Wat 

837  W.  Pa. 

838  Dart. 
838  Wash. 


4M  ifOTSt-*Diss'8  oomrnr.  IKiv, 

way-fida,"  Is  still  pointed  out  between  Tisbary  and  Edeartown.  He  leems  to  have 
been  a  man  well  qualified  for  bis  worlC|  of  great  usefulness,  and  very  mach  beloved. 
Yet  be  was  straitened  in  bis  circumstances,  not  receiving  balf  the  ordinary  wages  of  a 
laborer  for  the  services  he  rendered  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  left  three  ooos,  one 
of  whom  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  the  others  held  civil  and  mtticary  offices  oo  the 
Island.  After  his  death  the  church  appears  to  have  had  no  settled  pastor  for  many  yean. 
They  were  not,  however,  entirely  without  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel;  for  Gov. 
Mayhew  himself  then  commenced  preaching  to  them  and  the  Indians,  which  he  ooo- 
tinued  to  do  till  near  the  time  of  bis  death,  in  bis  ninety-third  year.  Between  the 
years  1664  and  1667  he  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  labors  of  the  Rev,  John  CMon,  who 
preached  to  the  English  and  sometimes  to  the  Indians.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton  of  Boston.  They  were  anxious  to  retain  him  at  Edgartown ;  but  at  the  re- 
peated and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Plymouth,  he  went  and  settled  there  as  a 

pastor. Mr.  Dunhcunf  when  called  to  the  ministry  in  Edgartown,  was  a  member  of 

the  church  in  Plymouth,  and,  not  unlikely,  a  native  of  that  place.  At  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  as  the  fact  is  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  church.  Gov.  May- 
hew  had  been  dead  thirteen  years,  and  he  was  himself  more  than  sixty,  after  which  he 
lived  twenty-three,  and  preached  about  nineteen  years.  But  the  inscription  on  his  head- 
stone says,  "  Full  thirty  years  the  gospel  he  did  dispense :"  so  it  may  be  that  he  bad 
preached   there  some  time  before    receiving  ordination, — perhaps  the  whole  of  those 

thirty  years.    He  has  been  called  a  *<  very  pious  man." Mr.  WiswaU  was  **a  aon  of 

worthy  and  pious  parents ;"  and  sustained  while  at  Cambridge  a  very  good  character  as 
a  man  and  a  scholar.    After  having  taken  his  second  degree,  and  received  licensure  to 

S reach,  he  went  a  foreign  voyage  as  chaplain ;  was  taken  by  Spaniards  and  carried  into 
lartinico,  where  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  but  recovered ;  and  on  returning  home 
preached  in  various  places — among  the  rest,  six  months  at  Nantucket — before  being  set- 
tled as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Dunham.  As  a  preacher  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  ae* 
ceptable  before  going  to  Edgartown ;  to  which  place  he  was  invited  on  his  return  from 
Nantucket.     He  continued  in  the  ministry  there  until  his  death  ;  and,  being  a  man  of 

Sreat  excellence  of  character,  was  highly  useful  to  that  people.  By  his  candor,  soood 
iscretion,  meekness  and  deep  piety,  he  commended  himself  to  the  consciences  of  all ; 
and  many  were  gathered  into  the  church  under  his  ministry.  He  used  sometimes  to 
say  that  he  was  **  more  afraid  of  sin  than  of  hell ;"  and  the  declaration  was  verified  by 
the  life  be  lived.  He  was  neighborly,  kind  and  generous ;  was  never  married ;  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study.  He  was  esteemed  an  able  minister  of  the  word;  bit 
devotional  services  in  tiie  pulpit  were  varied  and  fervent ;  and  his  memory  was  each 
that  he  had  no  need  of  pulpit  notes  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons.  Sutijeet  lo  frequeat 
illness;  his  infirmities  increasing  upon  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life;  and  not  spar- 
ing himself  in  a  time  of  unusual  sickness  and  mortality,  he  died  suddenly,  (rom  over 
exertion,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.— —>Afr.  ^ewmtam  re* 
matned  at  Edgartown  after  iiis  resignation,  which  did  not  take  place  till  dissattsfiietiooand 
uneasiness  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  a  public  manner.  The  onantle  of  hia  pre* 
decessor  seems  not  to  have  rested  upon  him.  He  died  and  was  buried  in  the  place  of 
his  ministry. — After  him  the  Rev,  Zeefuniah  Mtyhew  was  invited  (Jaiy  S,  1769)  to  be 
their  minister,  and  the  invitation  was  repeated ;  but  being  a  missionary  to  the  Indiana, 

he  declined  its  acceptance. Dec.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Joehma  TS^  wwb 

called  to  the  ministry  there,  and  accepted :  but  on  the  9th  of  July  foltowing,  probably  be* 
fore  his  installation  was  to  have  taken  place,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ihe  town 
**  to  discotirse  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Tufts  about  asking  a  dismission ;"  and  lie  left  soon 
after. Mr.  Ktngibttry  died  of  small-pox.    His  head- stone  says, 

"  He  did  in  virtue  and  In  meeknem  ihine, 
A  learned  icholar,  and  a  good  divine.'* 

Mr.  Thaxter  had  been,  for  a  time,  before  his  settlement,  a  chaplain  and  phyatdan  in  the 
army  of  ll)e  Revolution ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  invited  to  be  present  and  ofiar  tiie 
prayer  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  A  man  of 
strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  disposition,  his  influence  was  great  with  his  people  for  tba 
larger  part  of  his  ministry.  Many  during  that  time  were  added  to  the  church :  but 
being,  in  the  latter  half  of  it,  at  least,  an  Unitarian;  and  acting  from  the  first  on  the  *'  half- 
way covenant,*'  the  way  was  prepared,  when  men  of  other  faith  and  practicea  came  in, 
for  great  divisions  among  his  nock.  Before  his  death  many  had  forsaken  his  ministra* 
tions,  and  joined  other  denominations ;  and  soon  after  uat  event,  a  muority  of  tlie 
church  that  remained  adopted  Articles  of  Faith  regarded  as  Evangelical.  For  the  next 
four  years  they  had  the  Rev.  Job  H.  Martyn  for  their  minister,  but  not  as  a  settled  pas- 
tor. Since  then  their  ministers  have  remained  with  them  not  more  than  ft«m  one  to 
three  years  each ;  and,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  ever  been  settled  as  paa- 
tora.  JIfr.  TiUon  studied  Tbeokigy  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  of  Taunton.  He  was  in- 
•talled  at  Annisquam,  a  parish  in  Gkwcester,  in  August,  1840.  The  church  in  Edgars 
town  numbers  something  more  than  100  members. 


•] 
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Rogg 
Ub.         AagaHni  K. 
RuggleB 
1836  Hanr.       John 

1838  Mid.         G«orveF. 
1840  Yale         CbarU^J. 

Rumsey 

1839  Yale        Daniel  L. 

Rondle 

1897  Un.  Samuel  A. 

Rosael 

18S7  Jeff.      ^Andrew  tC,  Mr. 

1834  W.  Pa.     Samuel.  Mr. 

1835  Jefll         C.  W. 
1837  Mia.         Moaat 

Rassell 

1806  Dick.  Andrew  JC 
'Og,^  W.Pa.A.  L.,  Mr. 
1837  Harv.       Charles  T. 

1837  Yale         William 

1838  Ober.       William  P. 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Daniel  R.,  Mr. 
1840  Harv.       William  G. 
1840  Amh.        Tbomai  S. 

1840  Un.  Luiber 

Ra8t 

1841  Wet.        Richartl  S. 

Ratberford 

1804  FVank.  Robert 

1807  Frank.  Williams 

1823  Frank.  John  O.,  Mr. 

1823  Jeff.  RobeH 

1827  Frank.  John 

1830  Jeff.  FrandM 

1831  Frank.  Samael,  Mr. 

Rutledffe 

1832  Nash.    —Henry  A.»  Mr. 
1835  Harv.       Thomas  P. 

Ryan 

1839  Mia.         Michael  C. 

Ryenon 

1839  Rat.         Abraham  G. 

1840  N.J.        Thomas 

RylaDd 
1826  C.  D.  C.  Robert,  Mr. 
Ryon 

1835  Jeff.         A.,  Blr.»  ProC 

SJt 

1841  Yale        Pompey  A.  de 

Sabine 

1834  Mid.         Seth 

1836  Yale        Jowpb  F. 

Sacia 

1835  Un.  Jonah  S. 

Sackett 

1838  Mia.         MUtoa 

Saffold 
1831  fVank.     Jotepk  B. 

Safford 
1835  Dart.       Nathaniel  F. 

1839  Mid.         Vinon  W. 
1810  FVank.     T. 

Sage 

1839  Wes.        Dennis 

Salei 

1835  Harr.   —Francis,  Mr. 
Salter 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  WiUiam 

SampeoQ 
1816  U.  N.  C.  James 
1840  Bow.       Lather 
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Samion 

836  Mid.        AOid,  Mr. 

837  Mid.         Amos  J. 

Sanborn 
840  Amh.       Pliny  F. 

Sand 
839  Un.  Jacob 

Sanders 

824  U.  N.  C.  David  M.,  Mr. 

838  Un.  James  B. 

839  Mia.         Richardson  C. 

840  C.  D.  C.  J.  R. 

Sanderaon 

789  Dick.       Alexander 
839  Amh.       John  P. 

Sanford 

838  Frank.      S. 

839  Yale         Julius  E. 

841  Wes.        Calebs. 

Sanger 

840  Harv.       Georige  P. 

Sankey 

823  Frank.      Richafd  T..  Bfr. 

825  Frank.      John,  Mr.  '29. 

Sargent 

834  Wat.  Svlvanus  G.,  Mr. 

836  Wat  GeorffeA. 

839  Jeff  Filzwilliam 

840  Dart.  J.  Everett 

841  Yale  Henry 

Sartwell 
840  Dart        WiUiam  L. 

Satterlee 
830  Frank.  — TJohn  M.,  Mr. 

Saunders 

821  U.  N.  C.  Joseph  H.,  Vir,  Tut 

822  U.  N.  C.  Marion 

827  U.  N.  C.  Reuben  T.      - 

828  Nash.    —David  M..  Bir. 
830  Nash.        William  R. 
833  Frank.      Henry,  BIr. 

836  U.  N.  C.  James 

Savage 
830  Nash.       Charles  L. 

837  Bow.        Charles  A. 

840  H.L.T.L  Edwanl 

841  Wes.        Isaac  A. 

Sawyer 

823  U.  N.  d.  Matthias  E. 
833  U.  N.  C.  Julian  E.,  Mr. 

833  Mia.         Jhmu  F.,  Mr.  ^38. 

838  Bow.        Nathaniel  L. 

838  N.  J.         Robert  W. 

839  Dart        George  S. 
839  W.  R.      Silas 

841  Yale        William  T. 

Saze 

838  Wes.        AIM,  Mr, 

839  Mid.        John  G. 

Saxton 

836  U.  N.  Y.  Joseph  A.,  Mr. 

839  Un.  Isaac  A. 

Saye 

834  Frank.     Jama  H. 
841  Jeff.         Heniy  E. 

Sayer 

837  Mia.         Waiiam  E. 

Sayre 

840  N.  J.        p.  Tucker 

Sayres 
833  Mid.         Eaekiel  & 
836  Wash.      Geoife 


UR*  or  MUraATB*. 


!■". 


Beimman 

18S7  Bow.        JobD  Q.  A. 

Scammel 
1897  Dart.       Lucioi  L. 

Scarborough 

1837  Ymie         William  S.,  BIr. 

Scales 

1838  Hanr.       Cbarlefl  W. 

Schank 
1840  N.  J.        J.  S. 
Schenck 

1827  Mia.  Robert  C,  Hr. 

1835  Ruu  William  (^,  Mr. 
1837  Yale  Gforge,  Mr. 
1837  N.  J.  EdwJrd  T. 

1837  Rut         Martin  L.,  filr. 

1838  N.  J.         William  8. 

Schermerbom 

1836  Un.  John  W. 
1840  Uo.  Beroard  F. 

Scbley 
1836  N.  J.        James  H. 

Scbmucker 
1840  W.  Pa.    S.  M.  G. 

Schnabel 
1840  N.  J.        Ellii  B. 

Scboolfield 

1835  C.  D.  C.  John  M. 

1838  C.  D.  G.  Joteph  N.,  Mr. 

Schoonmaker 
1831  Dick.    — Joroft,  D.  D. 

1839  Un.  Mania  V. 

Scbor? 

1840  N.  J.        l>eter  D. 

Scbott  ^ 

1841  Yale         Guido  B. 

Scbaltz 
1839  Rut.        John  L. 

Scbuyler 

1836  Rut         PhiHp  A.,  Mr. 

Scobey 

1839  Dart        David  C. 

Scofield 

1840  Ham.       GJenni  W. 


Scott 


1789  Dick. 

1804  Jeff. 

1805  Jeff. 

1806  Jeff. 
1806  Dick. 


James 
Ahraham 
James 

Jama,  Mr.  'ZS. 
'^Thomas,  D.  D. 


'Og,  W  W.  Pa.  J.  W,,  Ar.,  Ph)f.  Mia. 
1810  FVank.      Robert 
1814  V.  N.  C.  Thomai  E 


1821  Frank. 
1823  Frank. 
1823  Jeff. 
1827  Jeff. 
1829  Frank. 

1833  Jeff. 

1834  Jeff. 
1836  Bro. 
1836  N.  J. 


A.  W. 

James 
Josiak 

John  W,,  Mr.  ^33. 
Thomat  F,,  Mr. 
Mmes  L. 

James  D.,  Mr.  ^38. 
Jacob  R. 
— James,  Mr. 


1836  U.  N.  C.  Lawrence  W. 


1837  Jeff. 
1837  Un. 

1840  Wes. 

1841  Jeff. 
1841  Jeff. 
1841  Mia. 


Wilson 
Charles  I. 
— Levi,  Mr. 
W.  M. 
John  A. 
John  J. 


1841  U.  N.  Y.  Geoii» 


ScoDller 

839  Dirk.        Jam« 
841  Jeff.         T.  Y. 

Scovell 
836  Yale        Thomas  P. 

Scribner 
836  Rut      ^Jofan  M.,  R  A.  U^ 

840  N.  J.         W. 
840  N.  J.        C. 

ScriveD 

824  Frank.     James  O. 

Scrogga 

809  Jeff  Josefk 

Sc adder 

838  N.J.         Amos 

839  N.  J.        Alexander  M. 

840  U.  N.  Y.  a  M. 

Seaffer 

836  Wes.        SefmyUrML 

Scales 
823  U.  N.  C.  Allied  M.,  Mr. 
Seaman 

838  N.  J.        Leonard  W. 

841  U.  N.  Y.  Samuel  A. 

Seargent 
826  Dick.    Hl'oHir,  LL.  D.,  N.  J.  a  A«  «Mk 

Searle 
835  Un.  Richard  T. 

Seaton 

837  Harv.       Joseph  G. 

Seavell 
1826  U.  N.  C.  William,  Mr. 
Sears 

838  Un.  Rasselas  L. 

840  H.L.T.I.  Rufus 

841  Wes.       Clinton  W. 

Sedgwick 

840  Ober.       Samuel 

841  Wms.      James 

See 
841  Rut        JohoL. 
Seeley 

835  Yale        John  E.,  Mr. 
837  Wes.       Ricbartl  S. 

839  H.L.T.I.  JohnT. 

839  U.  N.  Y.  Raymond  H. 
841  Un.  Abraham  T. 

Seelye 

899  Un.  £dward  E. 

Selden 

836  Mid.         Cabfin,  Mr. 

837  Un.  WilUam  A. 

Selfridge 
837  Yale         William  W. 
Selkirk 

840  Wash.      Edward 

Sellars 
840  U.  N.  C.  Duncan 

Sellers 
835  Mia.         William 

Selooser 
839  Un.  Henry  H. 

Semmes 

828  Frank.      A.  G.,  Mr. 
830  Frank.      Albert  Q. 

Semple 

787  Dick.       Steel,  Mr." 
826  Frank.      A.  R. 
837  Jeff.         Phik>  M. 
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Settle 

1840  Rot.         Jacob  H. 

Sewall 

1836  Bow.       David  B.,  Mr. 
18S7  Bow.       Rufus  K. 

1837  Bow.     ^Charles  C,  Blr. 

1839  Ham.       WiHiam  a 

1840  Uo.  Lyman 

Sewftrd 
18S6  Uo.  Alexander 

1838  Yale         Edwin  D. 

Seymoar 
1838  Mid.         £phr8in  & 

1835  Yale        John  F.,  Mr. 

1836  CoL  Charles 

1836  Ud.  William  T. 

1837  Yale  John  W.,  Mr. 

1838  Amh.  Henry 

1841  Wash.  Cbaries  N. 

dhackford 
1835  Harr.       William  IL,  BOr. 
1835  Harr.       Cbaries  C. 

Shackleford 

1837  Un.  John 

Shadden 
1831  Jefi:         Samuel  8,,  Mr.  *d6. 

Shaffer 
1840  Wes.        Channcy 
1840  W.  Pa.    John  E. 

Shannon 

1839  Jeff.        Owen  E. 

Sharon 

1808  Dick.        Jamet 

1830  Jeff.         Jamtg  C,  Mr.  '34. 

Sharp 
1815  Dick.       William  M.,  H.  D.,  Univ.  Pemi. 
1820  Jeff.         AUxamder 

1838  Frank.     J. 

1838  W.  R.      Elias  C. 

1839  Naih.       John  C.  C 
1839  Amh.       JamsaC. 

Sharpe 

1839  U.  N.  C.  John  P. 

Sharr^ 
18t5  Dick.       NichokM  G,,  Mr. 
Sbattuck 

1840  Dart        CortlaMl  W. 

Shaw 
18S1  U.  N.  C.  Wmam  A.,  Mr.  'SI,  M.  D. 
1828  Nash.       Henry  B. 
1834  Frank.  — ?Joseph  B.,  Bfr. 

1834  W.  R.      Jame» 

1835  Wat    —Moses,  M.  D.,  Bow.  fifr. 

1837  Dart        Benjamin  P. 

1838  U.  N.  C.  CMn,  Mr. 
1840  Harv.      Joseph  C. 

1840  U.N.Y.  — ?Montgomefy  R.,  Mr. 
Sheafe 

1835  Dart.       Nathaniel  T. 

1839  Harr.       Charles  G. 

Shearer 

1836  Jeff.        F. 

1840  Un.  Sylvester  B. 

Shearman 

1841  Un.  Ebenexer  R 

Shodd 
1889  Dart        George 

Sheets 
1839  W.  Pa.    Joseph 

Sheffey 
1835  Tale        Hugh  W. 


Sheffield 
1837  U.  N.  Y.  Johtt,Mr: 
Sheldon 

335  Wms.  George 

837  Yale  William  H. 

837  Mid.  Henry  A..  Mr. 

837  Mid.  — Lorenzo,  Mr. 

839  Mid.         Lulher  H. 

840  Wms.       Garwood,  T. 

Shellabarger 

841  Mia.         Samuel 

Shellady 
822  Jeff.         Garland 

Shelton 

832  Nash.       David 
836  N.  J.        John  D. 
840  Yale         Charles  S. 

Shepard 
827  U.  N.  C.  nCharies  B.,  Mr. 

829  U.  N.  C.  Richard  M. 

834  U.  N.  C.  James  B.,  Mr.  'SS: 
836  Bro.         Stephen  O. 

836  Bro.         Thomas  P. 
836  Dart        George  F. 
836  Dart.    ^Char^  U.,  M.  D. 

836  Wash.      Daniel 

838  Wat        Albert 

838  Mid.         Jonathan  A.,  Ifr. 

Shepherd 

830  Mia.         Isaac  N. 

831  Nash.       Richard 

839  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  1. 

840  Un.  Daniel  B. 

841  U.N.C.  Jesse 
Shepley 

837  Bow.        John  R, 

Sheppard 

835  Mia.         Henry  R 

Sherman 

835  Yale  Charles  & 

836  Yale  Frederick  R.,  Mr. 
836  Ham.  Francis  W. 

838  Mid.  Samuel  S.,  Mr. 

839  Yale  George 

840  Mid.  Ezra  W. 

Sherrell 

827  Frank.      David  L. 

Sherrerd 

838  N.  J.         Samaet 

839  N.  J.        John  B. 

Sherwood 

836  U.  N.  Y.  W.  B. 

838  Un.  Thomas  R 

839  Yale        John 

839  Yale         John  D. 

840  Ham.        Joseph  9. 

Shields 

827  Nash.       Ebeneaer  J. 

838  Frank.      P. 

Shipley 

837  Amh.       Samnel  H. 

Shipman 

839  U.  N.  Y.  George  E. 

Shipp 
•09.  ^30  W.  Pa.  Edward,  Mr. 

840  U.  N.  C.  Albtrt  M. 
840  U.  N.  C.  William  M. 

Shippen 
790  Dick.       Joka 
808  Dick.       Henry,  Mr. 
839  N.  J.        Henry 
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ShMonakar 

1840  Yal«        Lasamt  D. 

1841  Jeff.         WUliam  L. 

Shorter 

1837  Fnink«     J. 

Sbotwell 
1840  H.L.T.L  Samiid  W. 

Shoaae  " 
1835  Rut         John,  Mr. 

Sbumvaj 

1839  Mid.      —Edward  S. 

1840  Uo.  Horaiio  D. 

Shortleff  ' 

1831  Bro.      — NatbaoielU,  Mr.,  Harr.  a  A. 

['91,  and  Mr.  and  M.  D. 

Shote 

1840  Dart.       Henry  A. 

Sickles 
1824  Jefil         WiJOiam,  Mr.  '90. 

Sikes 

1841  Un.  Uwii  £. 

sm 

1838  Yale        George  W.,  Mr. 

1839  Yale        Richard 

Siiliman 

1837  Yale        Benjamio,  Mr. 

Silabee 

1838  Bow.        Samoel 

SUver 

1835  Uo.  Silas  B. 

Simesoa 
1817  U.  N.  C.  James 
Simmons 

1833  Bro.         Peres 
1841  Mid.         James 

Simpson 
TO.W  W.Pa.E.,  Mr. 
18t8  Mia.         James,  Mr.  '35. 

1832  Bro.    John  K..  Mr. 

1834  Bro.    Daoiel  K 
1841  Wes.  -^Matthew,  D.  D. 

Sims 

1823  Flrank.  James  S..  Mr. 

1824  U.  N.  G.  Edward  D.,  Mr.  Tut 

1825  Frank.  Feidiaand 
1325  U.  N.  C.  William  D. 

1836  Jeff.     —Hiram  Mr.  and  at  Jeff.  Mi. 

1837  Un.  Richard  8. 

1840  Dick.  John  M. 

Sinelftir 

1788  Dick.        Matthew 
1813  Nash.    ^Wmm,B.A. 
Sinffletary 

1835  W.  R.      John  C,  Mr. 

Skinner 

1833  Mid.         Mark 
1840  U.  N.  Y.  Thofflu  H. 

Slade 
1820  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  B.,  Mr. 
1822  U.  N.  C.  James  B..  M.  D. 
1831  Frank.— ?TliomasB.,  Mr. 
1896  Mid.         William 

Slafter 
1840  Dart.       Cdmond  F. 

Slagle 
1840  W.  Pa.    Christian  W. 

Slauffhter 
1827  U.  N.  C.  DLewifl  B.,  Mr. 

Slanson 
1837  Un.         Hiram 


Sltymaker 

1806  Dick.       Jasper 

1829  Dick.        James  A. 
1832  W.  Pa.    J.  F. 

1838  Dick.        Amos,  Mr. 

Sloan 

1830  Jeff.         Jame$,  Mr.  '34. 
fe36  Dart.        David  S. 
1841  Jeff.  Robert  R. 

Small 
1840  Un.  James  E. 

Smallwood 
1825  C.  D.  C.  William  A.,  Mr.  'SS. 

Smart 

1832  Jeff.         John 

1833  Jeff.         Jbmef  P.,  Mr.  '38. 
1836  Wat        Moses  H 

Smead 

1839  Un.  Morgan  J. 

Smiley 

1833  Nash.       Thomas  T. 
1833  C.D.C.  —Thomas  J.,  Mr. 

Smith 
1790  Dick.       Robert 
1790  Dick.       Austin 
1793  Dick.       James 
1806  Dick.       John,  Mr.  and  Tut.  N.  J. 
1808  Jeff.         James 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  Frederick,  Mr. 
'09, '30  W.Pa.J.  TyMr. 
'09,'30  W.Pa.  W,D.,Mr. 
'09/30  W.Pa.  JoMpA 
810  Dick.       Thomas  B. 

815  Jeff.         .foMpA,Mr.'36. 

816  Dick.       James 

819  Jeff.  WilHam,  Mr, 

820  U.  N.  C.  Richard  I. 

821  U.N.C.  SanuulL 

823  Dick.        Digby  D.  B.,  Mr. 

824  Dick.       Samuel,  Mr. 

824  U.  N.  C.  William  R. 

825  Jeff.         James 

825  Jeff.  Thomas  S. 

826  U.  N.  C.  John  C. 
829  Jeff.  Alexander 
829  U.  N.  C.  Franklin  L. 

831  U.  N.  C.  Archibald  A.T.,  Mr.  '38. 

832  U.  N.  C.  Richard  H. 

833  Bro.      — £6'  B.,  Mr. 
833  Jeff.         Hamilton 

833  Mid.         William  L.  G. 

834  U.N.C.  —Samuel,  Mr. 

834  Mid.         Asa  B. 
B9i  Mia.     —Luther,  Mr. 

835  Dart.        James 

835  Yale  Edward  W.,  Mr. 

835  Yale  Henry,  Mr. 

835  Yale  John  C. 

835  W.  Pa.  James  M.,  Mr. 

835  W.  Pa.  John  AT.,  Air. 

835  Mia.  Edmund 

835  Mia.  John  A. 

835  Amh.  George  P. 

835  Un.  Jasper 

835  Un.  Joseph  W. 

835  Un.  James 

835  Frank.  William  G. 

835  U.  N.  C.  James  C,  BIr.  '39  M.  D. 

835  Un.  Charles  C. 

836  Wat  William 
836  Dart.  John  B. 
836  Bro.  Henry 

836  Yale        Ebeneier  C. 
896  Wash.      Chartoia 
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836  Mia.  Samael  M. 

836  Mia.  Windsor  A. 

836  Un.  Reuben  L. 
836  U.  N.  Y.  S.  Trowbridge,  Mr. 

836  U.  N  Y.  J. 

837  Wc».  Henry  W. 
837  N.  J.  £.  JaqutiliD 
837  N.  J.  J.  L. 

837  N.  J.  Jonathan  B.  T. 

837  Yale  Azariah,  Mr.,  H.  D. 

837  Jeff.  James 

837  Nash.  Lemael 

837  Mia.  Robert  C. 

837  Un.  William 

837  Uo.  Edward  S. 

837  Un.  Samuel  G. 

837  Ham.  Jared  M. 

838  Bow.  Joseph  C. 
838  Mid.  Horace  A. 
838  Mid.  John  C-,  Mr. 
838  N.  J.  John  J. 
838  N.J.  William  A. 
838  Harv.  Amos 

838  Nash.  Charles  G. 

838  Amh.  Charles  F. 
838  U.  N.  Y.  Sandford  8.,  Mr. 

838  Ober.  James  L. 

839  Bow.  Samuel  E. 
839  Mid.  James  H. 
839  Yale  Hamilton  L. 
839  Yale  Levi  W. 
839  Jeff.  P.  O. 

839  Mia.  L.  Orestes 
839  U.  N.Y.  A.  Fiizalan 

839  U.N.Y.— TJackson,  Mr. 

840  Dart  William  B. 
840  Dart.  Horace  S. 
840  Bow.  Thomas 
840  Yale  James 
840  Yale  Joseph  F. 
840  W.  Pa.  John  A. 
840  Dick.  Abraham  H. 
840  Harv.  Sabin 

840  Mia.  Richard  H. 

840  Mia.  James  J. 

840  Amh.  Jacob  O. 

840  Un.  W.  R. 

840  Ober.  Samuel  D. 

841  Rut  N.  Evert 
841  Yale  James  M. 
841  Nash.  Josf^ph  V. 
841  Nash.  J.  Hugh 
841  Amh.  Charles 
841  Un.  Cyrus 

Smoot 

836  C.  D.  C.  Samoel  C,  Mr. 

838  C.  D.  C.  Charles  H.,  Mr. 

Smyser 
827  Dick.       Darnel  M.,  Mr. 

Smyth 

829  Fhink.     William  W. 

830  Frank.     James  M.|  Mr. 

Smythe 

839  N.  J.        William  M'K. 

Snead 
839  Harv.       Thomas 

Sneden 
838  Un.  Hadflon 

Sneed 
799  U.  N.  C.  William  M. 
804  U.  N.  C.  James,  M.  D. 
815  U.  N.  C.  Stephen  K. 
8MU.N.C.  SauMwlF. 


Snell 
840  Amh.       William 

Snodgrass 
828  Jeff.         James  S. 
09,  "20  W.  Pa.  W.,  Mr.,  D.  D. 

Snow 

835  Yale         Aeawi,  Mr. 
838  Mia.         Henry 

Snowden 
790  Dick.    —Nathaniel  R.,  Mr.,  N.  J.  *tn  and 

[Hlr. 

Snyder 

814  Dick.       Jacob 

836  Un.  Peter  % 

838  Jeff.  Henry 
840  Un.  Frederic 

Sohier 

840  Harv.       William 

Solace 

839  Mid.         Calvin  T. 
Somervell 

813  Dick.       Jamefl 
Sophocles 

837  Yale     — Evangelos  A.,  Mr. 
Sorsby 

832  U.  N.  C.  Stephen  S. 
Soule 

827  Nash.    — JosAaia,  D.  D. 

838  Wes.       B.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Southall 

837  Yale         Frank        i 
Southard 

836  N.  J.         Henry  L.,  Mr. 

836  N.  J.        Samuel  L. 

839  Yale        Sylvester 
Souther 

838  Dart.        Thomas 
Southgate 

835  Bow.        Frederick 

Soathworth 

834  Mid.     —Isaac,  M.  D. 

835  Mid.     —William  S.,  M.  D. 

838  Amh.       George  W. 

840  Dart.       Akien 
Spaiffht 

815  U.  N.  C.  HRichard  D. 
820  U.  N.  C.  Charies  O. 

Spalding 

833  W.  R.      jHoiry  H 

Spare 

828  Amh.       Jolu 

Spairka 

837  Yale         William  A. 
837  Wms.       Comfort 

841  U.  N.  Y.  Jared 
Sparrow 

827  Mia.     —William,  Mr. 

836  Mia.     —  WiUiam,  D.  D. 
Spaulding 

835  Mid.     -Reuben,  Mr.  uid  Dart 
835  Mid.     — Azel,  Mr. 

839  Man.        William  S. 

839  Amh.       Samoel  T. 

840  Harv.       Benjamin.A. 

841  Rut.         Cyril 

Spayd 

829  Dick.       John  C,  M.  D.  Univ.  Penn. 
Spear 

788  Dick.        WiUitm,  Mr. 
^^09, 'SO  W.  Fa.  Janw,  Mr.^  M.  D. 
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831  U.  N.  C.  Wmiam  W.,  Mr.  'SS. 
839  Prank.      A. 

Speer 

834  Jeff.         Thomas  L.,  Mr.  '38. 

Spelman 

836  Horv.       Israel  M. 

Spence 

835  Mia.         William  B. 

836  N.  J.         George  P. 

Spencer 

8S7  Dick.  Matthew 

835  Yale  Gusiaviu 

836  Un.  Thomas 

837  Yale  George  T. 
837  Yalfl  Josepfa  A. 

837  Dart.        Loren 

838  Wea.        Elibu 

Spillman 
822  Jeff.         Benjamin 

Spivey 
830  U.N.  G.  Aaron  J. 

SphOD 
824  Dick.       Paris,  Mr. 

Spoerin 
814  Dick.       Charles  F. 

Spofford 

839  Amb.        Rtcbprd  C. 

840  Amh.       Henry  M. 

Spooner 

835  Harv.       Allen  C. 

839  Mid.         Erastus  C. 

Spottewood 

841  Dick.        WUUam  L. 
Spragae 

840  Amh.        Elisha  R. 

Spraill 
840  U.  N.  G.  Thomas  H. 


795  Dick 


Bprigg 
ick.       Willi 


illiam 


Sprioffs 
796  U.  I^  C.  Adam 

Sqoier 
838  Mid.         Ebenecer  H.,  Mr. 

Squires 
882  Jeff.         Norman 

Staats 

836  Rat.         John  A.,  Mr. 
Stacy 

837  Yale        John 

Stafford 
821  U.  N.  G.  Janui 

Stallengs 
833  U.  N.  G.  Josiab 

Stamps 
836  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 

836  U.  N.  G.  William,  M.  D. 

Stanbory 

837  Mia.         William 

Stanley 

836  Yale         Theodore,  Mr. 

Stansbory 
W^W  W.Pa.H.,  Mr. 
840  N.  J.        Charles  F. 

Stanton 

833  G.  D.  G.  Frederick  P. 

Stanyan 

840  Dart.       John  E. 

Staples 

834  Mid.         OUoerH. 


SUrke 
1820  U.  N.  G.  John  M. 

Starkweather 
1841  Amh.       Frederick  BL 

Starnes 

1831  Frank.      Eheoezer,  Mr. 

Surr 
IBSi  Mid.         William  H.,  Mr. 
Start 

1840  Wau       Wilder  B. 

Stayman 

1841  Dick.       JohnK. 

Stead 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  Beojamin  F. 

Stearns 

1836  Amh.       Jesse  G.  D.,  Kr.,  Tut. 

1837  Yale         Charles  W.,  M.  D.,  Phil. 

1838  Harv.       Elijah  W. 

1840  Wat.        Oakman  S. 
1840  Dart.        Josiah  U. 

Stebbins 
1840  Uo.  James 

Stedman 
1830  U.  N.  C.  EKsha,  M.  D. 
1830  U.  N.  C.  John  M. 

1832  U.  N.  G.  JameM  C. 

Steele 
1793  Dick.       William,  Mr. 
1793  Dick.       John,  Mr. 
1793  Dick.       Andrew 

1832  Mia.         John  C. 

1836  Jeff.  Francis  S. 

1837  Rut.  William  H.,  Mr. 
1840  Mia.         Joseph  D. 

1840  Mia.         Waller 
1840  Mia.  Robert  W. 

1840  Jeff.  C.  Robert 

Steen 
W,  '30  W.  Pa.  James,  Mr.,  Prof. 

1833  W.  Pa.     Isaiah,  Mr. 

Steere 
1840  Yale        George  W. 
Stephens 

1804  Jeff.         Daniel 
1832  U.  N.  G.  8amue)  B. 

1832  Frank.      A.  H.,  Mr. 

1833  Nash.       Abednego 

1835  Harv.       Lemuel 

1836  Nash.        William  H. 
1336  Nash.       Samuel  N. 

Sterling 

1833  W.  Pa.  James  A. 

1835  N.  J.  Richard,  Mr. 

1838  Amh.  William  Q. 
1840  N.  J.  Benjamin 
1840  N.  J.  John  W. 

1840  Un.  Daniel  H. 

1841  Jeff.         Robert  B. 

Sternberg  ^ 
1835  Un.  Levi 


Sterret 

1795  Dick. 

William 

18-27  Dick. 

Alexander  M.,  Mr. 

18:27  Jeff. 

David,  Mr.  '33. 

Stevens 

1826  Nash. 

—Moses,  Mr. 

1830  Jeff. 

— t  WiUiam  A.,  Mr. 

1833  Bro. 

Edward  U. 

1834  Bro. 

—Isaac,  Mr.  and  aft  Wat.  '39. 

1835  Dart. 

Bradfofd  N^  Bk. 

1835  Dart. 

Gfiarles  £. 

iB^.;i 
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1837  Nash. 

William  H. 

ib:»  Mid. 

Eoos 

1838  Uq. 

Simmons  S. 

1839  Dart. 

Alfred 

1840  Dart. 

Charles  Q. 

1840  Ud. 

A.E. 

1840  Frank.      W. 

1841  Wms.       William  R. 

Stevenson 
1800  Dick.        Gwrgt 
1807  JefT.  Jo$eph 

1823  JefT.  Wiltiam 

18^  Jeff.  William  A. 

1334  Jeff.      — D.  S.,  M.  D. 

1836  Jeff.  Thomas  M. 

1838  W.Pa.     James  E. 

1839  Un.  JobD  M. 

Steward 

1837  Bow.         GustavQS  A,,  Mr. 

Stewart 
1805  Dick.        George.Mt, 
^09. '30  W.Pa.  Benjamins.,  Mr. 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Samuel,  Mr.  '29. 

1833  Mia.         David 

1834  Jeff.  John  E.,  Mr.  'SB. 

1835  Jeff.      ^Robert,  D.  D.,  Ireland. 
1837  Un.  Merwin  H. 

1837  Jeff.  KenseyJ. 

1837  Jeff.  W.  M. 

1838  Jeff.      — X>.,  D.  D.,  Ireland. 

1839  Alia.  George  H. 
1841  Jeff.          Thomas  R. 
1841  W.  Pa.     Reed  T. 
1841  Dick.       William  H. 

Sticklej 
1839  Jeff.  William  W. 

Stickney 
1839  Dart.        Peter  L. 
1839  Un.  Robert 

Stiles 

1837  Yale     —William,  Mr. 

Stills 
1839  Yale         Charles  J. 
Stiilman. 

1835  Un.  Charles 

SUlwell 

1839  Uanr.       Richard  C. 

StinsoD 

1838  Jeff.         George  W. 

Stirling 

1840  Yale.        Lewis 

St.  John 
1838  Amh.        OHver  8. 
Stitt 

1836  Rut.         George  S.,  Mr. 

Stith 

1813  U.  N.  C.  Abner,  Tut 
Stockbridge 

1834  Wat.        William,  Mr. 

1837  Bow.        Ebenezer,  Mr. 

Stocking 

1835  Wes.        Sakara  S.,  Mr. 

Stockton 
1798  Dick.       Thomas 
W, '30  W.Pa./.,  Mr. 

Stodard 

1836  Un.  Orange  N. 

Stoddard 

1838  Yale         David  T,,  Mr,  Tat. 

1838  Mid.     —Solomon,   Blr.,  Yale  Mr.  and 
1840  Ua.  JHdaonE.    [Tat— Prof,  at  Mkl. 


Stokely 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Samuel,  Mr. 
Stokes 

1809  U.  N.C.  JohnR. 
1B15  U.  N.  C.  Hugh  M. 

Stone 
1820  U.  N.  C.  David  W. 
1834  Mia.  Jared  M. 

1834  Mid.         Jame»  A,  B.,  Mr.,  Tat 

1835  Bro.  Edward 

1835  Wat  James 

1836  Dart.  Frederick  Tf . 

1837  Yale  Andrew,  Mr. 

1838  Hatv.  Henry  O. 
1838  Harv.  Thomas  W. 

1838  Wash.       Benjamin  W. 

1839  Dart.         Samuel  M. 
1839  Mid.      — Jo/m  F,  Mr. 

1839  Amb.        William  B. 

1840  Bow.         Cornelias 

1840  Bow.        I^horoas  N.  t 

Stoneroad 

1827  Jeff.         Joel,  Mr.  '31. 

Stoney 

1828  Frank.      Joha 

Stoothoff 
1811  Un.  ComeliosW. 

Storey 
1835  Harv.       Charles  W.,  Mr. 

Stom 
1827  Frank.  — (?)Seth  P. 
1835  Mid.  Zaimon  A. 

1835  Amh.    --Richard  S,  D.  D.,  and  at  Amlk. 

£'35,  Wms.  A.  B.  'OX 

1837  N.  J.         William  C. 
1839  Amb.        Richard  S. 

1841  Un.  James  H. 

Story 

1838  Harv.        William  W. 
1841  Jeff.         Alexander 

StOUgbton 

1837  Un.  Reuben  L. 

1838  Wash.      Norman  C. 

Stout 

1836  Nash.       Josiah  W. 

1839  Nash.       Samiiel  U. 
1841  Dick.       Edward 

Stow 
1825  C.  D.  C.  Baron 
Strange 

1840  Rut     —Robert  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Senalor. 

1841  U.  N.  C.  Robert 

Stratton 

1836  N.  J.        John  N.  L.,  Mr. 
1840  Amh.        John  H. 

.  Strawbridge 

'I8i0  N.  J.        James 

Street 

1837  Yale         John  O.,  Mr. 

Stricby 

1838  Ober.       Michael  E. 

Stright 
1835  Jeff.         L. 
Strong 

1810  Frank.      Creed  T. 
1835  Yale         Caleb,  Mr. 

1835  Rut      —Theodore,  LL.  D.— Yale  Mr. 
1835  Un.  Robert  M.K. 

1&T7  Mid.  George  W. 

1837  Wash.      Nathan 

1838  Yale        Edwani,  Mr.,  Tut 
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1838  Tale  Wimam 
1841  Jeff.  John  M. 
1841  Un.  Thomas  C. 

Stiyker 

1837  Rut         iMac  P.,  BIr. 

Staart 

1796  Dick.  WHliam 
1316  Dick.        William 

1840  U.  N.  T.  Edward  W. 

1841  Man.        Beajamia  F. 

Stobbf 
1836  Tala         Alfred 
StordevBot 

1832  Mia.         Cbarlef 

Sturges 

1836  Tale         Thomas  B. 
1841  Yale         Heaekiab 

Sudler 
1840  Dick«    —Thomas  E.,  Mr.  and  Prof.-^t. 

[John's  Coll.  PnC 

SulliTan 
1899  Jeff.         Charles  C,  Mr.  'SS. 

Summerlin 
1834  Frank.      M.  C. 

Summerville 

1838  U.  N.  C.  James 

Sumner 
18tl  U.  N.  C.  Benjamin,  Mr.  TZ. 
1823  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 
1831  Nash.       John  H. 
1836  Bro.         Samuel  S. 

1839  Wms.   —Increase,  Blr. 
1839  Amb.       George 

Sanderland 

1836  Wes.       James  W. 

Sander!  in 
1838  Mid.         Byron,  Mr. 

Sotherland 
1836  Cot.     — tJacob,  LU  D.— Yale  a  A.  ^H. 

Sotliff 

1833  W.  R.      BlUton 

Sutton 

1838  Jeff.         Thomas 

Swan 
1807  Jeff     ^WiUkm.  Mr. 

1839  Mia.         Ceorae  W. 
1839  Mia.         Geoiie 

Swaney 

1839  Jeff.         A. 

SwarU 

1836  Jeff.         D.  W. 

Sweat 

1837  Bow.        Moses  E.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1837  Bow.       Lorenxo  D. 

Sweeny 
1816  Dick.       Oeorfe 
^09,  ^30  W.  Pa.  John  M.,  Mr. 

Sweet 

1837  Dick.       Joshua,  Mr. 
Sweetser 

1836  Dart       Henry 

Sweetzer 

1840  Bow.        Reuben 

Swift 
1836  Yale         John  M. 
1836  Mid.         Georre  S. 

1836  Mid.         Samuel  C. 

1837  Mid.         Lucius  A. 

1837  Jeff.      ^E.  P.,  D.  D. 

1838  Un.         Hiram  E. 


839  Mid.         George  S. 

839  Mid.         Eliphalet  Y. 

840  Yale         George  U. 

Swim 
839  Mia.         Thomas  F. 

Swinbom 
834  Wes.    —  JoAn,  Mr. 

Swobe 

837  Un.  David  E. 

Sydor 

838  C.  D.  C.  Thomas  D.,  Mr. 

Sykes 

812  Dick.        James 

838  Nash.        William  J. 

Sylfester 

836  Un.  E.  Wara 

Syme 

834  U.N.C.  --Andrew,  D.  D. 

Taggard 

835  Col.  William  H. 

Taiotor 

839  Yale         Cbaries 

Tait 

809  Frank.      James 

029  Jeff.         8.  Calvin,  Mr.  '34. 

Talbird 
IB39  H.LT.l.  Henry  J. 

Talbot 
831  Nash.       James  L. 
831  Nash.        Thomas  W. 

837  Bow.        Isaac  W.,  Mr. 
8.T7  Bow.        George  F.,  Mr. 
839  Bow.        JohnC. 

Talcott 

836  Un.  Enoch  B. 

838  Yale        Thomas  G. 

Tallman 

837  Yale         Thomas,  Mr. 

Talmadge 
828  Nash.    --Wilkios,  Mr. 

838  U.N.Y.  -James,  LL.  D. 

Tama 

839  N.  J.        WiUiam  H. 

Taney 
796  Dick.      tRoosR  K,  Mr.,  LL.  D.,  ChieT 

[Joatke  U.  & 

Tannehill 
831  Nash.       WiUiam  F. 

Tappan 

836  Wat     ^Benfamin,  D.  D.— Hanr.  '05 

[and  Mr.— Bow.  Mr.  and  Tut 

837  Wms.       Francis  W. 

Tarbox 
839  Yale        Increase  N. 

Tarr 
833  Bro.         Jabec 

Tarry 
822  U.  N.  C.  Geoige 

Tasaey 

838  Jeff.         WUUam  D. 

Tate 

831  U.N.C.  —John  B.,  Mr. 

Tatlock 
836  Wms.      John,  Mr.,  Tut  and  PraC 

TaTorner 
831  Jeff         Cabell,  Mr.  ^35. 

Taylor 

807  U.  N.  C.  John  L.,  Mr. 

810  U.  N.  C.  James  T.,  Bfr.,  Alt  Gea.  N.  C. 
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812  Dick.       Jem 

830  U.  N.  C.  Louis 

820  U.  N.  C.  John  C,  Mr.  'ST. 

821  U.  N.  C.  Jnmes  H. 
824XJ.N.C.  William  A. 
8id  Dick.        Robert  £.,  Mr. 
828  Frank.— TWiliiam  B.,  Mr. 

828  U.  N.  C.  John  Y.,  Mr.  'SJ,  M.  D. 

831  Frank.      William,  Mr. 

832  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  £.,  Mr.  '41. 
835  Yale        John  L.,  Mr.  and  Tut. 
835  Amh.         Timothy  A. 

835  U.  N.  Y.  Ransom 

835  N.  J.        J.  Winthrop,  Mr. 

835  N.  J.        Lawrence  B. 

836  W.  R.      Horace  C,  Mr. 
Alexander 


836  N.J. 

837  W.R. 
837  Amb. 
837  Amb. 
837  Un. 

837  U.  N,  C. 

838  Ham. 
838  Dart. 
838  Un. 
838  Un. 

838  Un. 

839  Nasb. 
839  Mia. 


Horace  A. 
Rnfus 
Samuel  A. 
Elisha 
Leoout]  H. 
James  W. 
Benjamin  H. 
William 
Washinffton  J. 
William 
James  M. 
William  M. 


839  H.L.T.L  Alfred  H. 
839  Mid.         Laibrop 
839  Amb.       James  A. 
839  Rut.         Andrew  B. 
839  Un.  Alfred 

839  Un.  Charles  £. 

839  Un.  John  £. 

839  Ham.    —Benjamin,  B.  A. 

840  N.  J.         Franklin 
840  N.  J.         Nathaniel  G. 

840  U.  N.  Y.  Charles 

841  Jeff.  John  R. 
8U  C.D.C.  —J.  B.,  Mr. 
841  Rut.  William  S.  R. 
841  U.  N.  C.  James  F. 

Teflfl 

835  Wes.        BaHamm  F,,  Mr. 

Telford 

836  Mia.         Cbaries  L. 

Temple 

836  Mia.         John  B. 

840  Dick.       James  N. 

841  Nash.       Luciaa  M. 

Templeton 

824  Jeff.  Jamet.  Mr,  'Sa 

830  Jeff.  John,  Mr.  '34. 

835  Jeff.  Joseph 

836  W.  Pa.  Samuel  M. 

837  Jeff.  Samuel 

838  W.  Pa.  David  R. 
841  W.  Pa.  Milo 

Ten  Brook 

839  H.L.T.L  Andrew 

Tenney 
835  Dart.       Charles,  Mr.,  TuU 
Albert  G.,  Mr. 
William  C. 
Jesse  £. 
Waller  H. 
Leonard 
Epbraim 
Francis  V. 


835  Bow. 
838  Hanr. 

838  Mid. 

839  Dart 

840  Dart. 

841  Wms. 
841  Amh. 

TcrhuDe 

836  Rot         WilUam  L.,  Mr. 
897  N.  J.        John 


830 
837 
839 
839 
840 
840 

835 
840 

841 

838 

838 
838 
840 

aio 

840 
841 

826 

836 

833 

808 
815 
820 
829 
832 
832 
834 
835 
835 
835 
835 
833 
836 
837 
838 
838 
840 

790 
797 
807 
815 
824 
824 
827 
827 
828 
830 
831 
830 
831 
833 
835 
835 
835 
835 
835 
836 
836 
836 
836 
837 
837 
838 
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Terry 
U.  N.  C.  Benjamin  F.,  Mr. 
Yale         Edmund,  Mr. 
Un.  Seih  H. 

N.  J.        Abner  W.  C. 
Yale         Georg« 
Amh.       CaWin 

Thacher 
Yale         Thomas  A.,  Mr. 
Yale         Geor;ge 

Thatcher 
Un.  David 

Thaxter 
Harv.      Jonas  W. 

Thayer 
Amb.        James  S. 
Un.  John  S. 

Un.  David 

Dart.       Loren 
Harv.       Frederick  F.- 
Wes.         Lorenxo  R. 

Thaw 
C.  D.  C.  John 

Theobald 
Un.  William  W. 

Thom 
U.  N.  C.  Addi  E. 

Thomaa 
Frank.      Aleiander 
Dick.       William 
U.  N.  C.  Philip  H.,  Mr.  "TT,  M.  D. 
Frank.— TAIbert  S.,  Mr. 
Frank.      Henry  P.,  Mr. 
Frank.      Stevens,  Mr. 
Mia.         Thomas  E. 
Frank.      James  D. 
Nash.    — James  H.,  Mr. 
Frank.      John  J.  A. 
N.  J.         Joseph  T. 
Col.  Ludlow 

Jeff.         Frederick  A. 
Mia.  Alfred 

Harv.       Charles  G. 
Wat.        Danferth 
Wash.      George  H. 

Thompaon 

Dick.       John 
Dick.       James,  Mr. 
Frank.  —John,  Mr. 
Frank.  —John  R.,  Mr. 
U.N.C.  William  H.,  M.  D. 

Geor^  W.,  Mr.  ^30. 

Lewis,  Mr.  '32. 

James  Y..  M.  D. 

William  J..  Mr. 

Ortin  C»p  Mr* 

William 

R.O. 
U.  N.  C.  BJacob,  Tut 
Mid.         Benont 
U.  N.  C.  John  C. 
Amh.       Cbaries  F. 
Amb.        Leander.  Mr. 
Jeff.    — TDavid  T.,  Mr. 
Harv.   —Smith,  LL.  D. 
U.N.Y.— John  W.,  Mr. 
N.  J.         J.  Elliot,  Mr. 
Col.  William 

Yale         William 
Jeff.      —Robert,  M.  D. 
Wash.      Joseph  H. 
Diek.       James  M.,  M.  D.,  Univ. 
Yale        Jo$erh  P.,  Mr. 


Jeff. 

U.  N.  C. 

U.  N.  C. 

Dick. 

W.R. 

Mia. 

Jeff. 
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1838  W.  Pa.    Jamct 
1897  Ober.       Samuel  H. 
1859  Wau        Jodiaa  8. 

1839  Wat        William  H. 
1839  Uo.       — Georre,  B.  A. 

1839  Jeff.         W.  Sbeiridaa 

1840  U.  N.  C.  Wiilian 
1840  U.  N.  Y.  William  A. 
1840  Yale         Egbert  A. 
1840  Rat.         Winiam 

ThoOMOD 
18S6  Mia.         Jama,  Mr.  "31. 
18i6  Mia.         John,  Mr.  '34. 
1828  Naih.    —John,  Mr. 

1828  Mia.         WUHam  M„  Mr.  ^36. 

1829  Jefi:         Iktnd  I. 

1837  Rat.         Georce  W. 

1838  Mia.     ^Adam,  D.  D.,  Scotlaad. 

1839  Dart    — Arad,  M.  D. 

1840  C.  D.  C.  J. 

Thoreaa 

1837  Harv.        David  H. 

Tboradike 

1835  Harv.       Israel  A. 

Tbornton 
1802  U.  N.  C.  George  W.,  M.  D. 

1834  Mia.         Anthony 

1838  Wat.        Elihu  M. 

1841  C.D.C.  — T.  C,  Bir. 

Tbnll 
18S5  Mid.         Samuel  R. 
ThmttoD 

1835  N.  J.    -Robert,  Mr. 

Tharman 
1835  Col.  John  R. 

Tharoiood 
1805  Frank.      Roland 

Thonton 

1837  Ud.  Curtis 

1838  Wat.        Elibu  M. 

Thweatt 

1811  Frank.     James 

Tichenor 

1835  Ud.  Vemoa 

Ticknor 

1836  Yale     -Beaajah,  M.  D. 

Hdball 
18M  Jeff.         Jolm,  Mr.  '30. 

Tiffany 
1834  Bro.         Pardon  D. 
1840  Yale        WilUam  R 


Tilden 
1837  Harv.    — Joiepb,  Mr. 

Tilford 
1828  Nath.       James  M. 

Tilgbman 
1841  Dick.       Charles 

Tillett 

1839  U.  N.  C.  Isaac  N. 

1840  N.  J.        T.  T. 

Tillinffhaal 
1896  Bra.        Vilbor 

Tillotson 
1839  N.  J.         Governeor 

Tilton 

1836  Wat.        Albeit 

Timlow 

1837  Uo.  Pbilid  J. 

1841  U.  N.  Y.  WliitAeki 


Tioffle 
1814  Dick.        WilUam 

Titcomb 
836  Bow.        Stepbeo,  Mb-. 

836  Amb.        Isaac 

839  Bow.        Augustas  H. 

Tizzard 
841  Dick.       Augustos  B. 

Tobey 

832  Bro.     --Samnel  B.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Tod 

837  Jeff.         John 

Todd 
793  Dick.       John 
817  Jeff.  Andrew 

836  yale         Albert 
839  Dick.        Lemuel 
839  Amb.        Charles  N. 

839  Ham.        George  N. 

840  Harv.       Samuel 
840  Nash.       James  D. 

840  U.N.Y.  — rr.  Alezaoder. 

Tolman 
839  Amb.       Richard 

Tomkios 
839  U.  N.  Y.  J.  N. 

Tomlinson 
828  Mia.     —Joseph,  Mr. 
836  U.  N.  Y.  tTe. 

Tompkioa 

835  Uo.  Edwards 

838  Ham.        John. 

Toole 
828  U.  N.  C.  Henry  L,  Mr.  '39. 
Toothaker 

833  Bro.         Charles  £. 

TorreDce 

821  U.  N.  C.  Charles  L. 

821  Jeff.  Aaron,  Mr.  ^27,  M.  Di 

825  Frank.  A. 

828  Jeff  Adam,  Mr.  'S3. 

Torrey 

832  Mia.         John  L. 

838  Un.  Charles  W. 

Towell 

839  Ham.    —Thomas,  Blr. 

Towle 

838  Dart.        Simon 

839  Dart        George  S. 

Towne 

836  Dart.        Hemy  D.,  Mr. 

Townley 

837  N.  J.        John  H. 

TowDsend 

835  Un.  James  B. 
837  C.  D.  C.  George  N. 
839  Harv.       William  E. 
839  Dart.        Luther 

Townsley 

836  Mia.         Thomas  P. 

Toy 
839  Dick.        WiUiam 
Tracy 

837  Un.  Charles  C. 
839  Wash.      John  R. 

Train 

833  Bro.         Artbnr  S.,  Mr.,  TmL 

Trask 

839  Amb.       James  D. 

840  N.  J.        James  L. 
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1840  U.  N.  Y.  William  £. 

Travelli 
1833  Jeff.         Joitph  F.,  Mr. 

TraTors 

1812  Dick.       Geor^ 

Travis 
18M  Frank.  ^-JoBtpk,  Mr. 

Treadwell 
18S6  U.  N.  C.  CNiver,Tot. 

1836  Amh.        William  G. 

Treat 

1837  Hanr.       Samuel 

Trevet 

1835  Col.  RiisMl 

Trevor 
1806  Jeff.         John 

Trimble 
1819  Jeff.         Joiepli 
1829  Naih.       John 
1839  Na«b.       TbomasC. 

Trippe 
1822  Frank.     Tamer  H. 
1829  Frank.      John  B.,  Mr. 

1839  Frank.      R. 

Troaat 

1835  Nash.       Lewis 

Trotter 

1838  Ober.       Alexander 

1839  Yale        SUas  F. 

Troup 

1836  Frank.      George  Bf. 

Trow 

1837  Dart.       Benjamta 

Tioy 
1803  U.  N.  C.  Matthew,  Mr. 
Trae 

1835  Dart       Benjamin  K. 

1838  Bow.        Lonn  B. 

1840  Bow.        John  K. 

Troiar 
1838  Qber.       J.  G.  K. 
TmU 

1837  Hanr.       Samuel 

Tromball 

1841  Wei.        Hem-yC. 

Tubbs 
1835  Wes.       William  D.,  Mr. 

Tack 

1835  Dart       Amos,  Mr. 

1840  Amh.      Jeremy  W. 

Tacker 
1833  C.D.C.  —Levi,  Mr. 
1835  Dart.        Edward  R. 

1835  Dart        William  W.,  Mr. 

1836  Yale         James  W.,  Mr.     * 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Henry  H.,  Air. 
1840  C.  D.  C.  W.  M'K. 

TuckermaD 

1897  Harv.       John  F. 

1837  Un.  Edward 

Tofts 

1838  Yale        James 

Toll 
1836  U.  N.  C.  John  G.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Tansta]! 
18n  U.  N.  C.  WUlmel  P. 

Tarley 

1813  Nash.       WilUam  B. 


Turner 
810  U.N.C.  —  H^Mm  L.,  Mr. 
832  Mia.  William 

832  Mia.         Thomas 

836  Un.  Duncan 
8.%  Ham.       Joseph  M. 

837  Wms.       George  N. 

838  Rut  William  E. 
aw  Un.          Ulysses 

Turpin 
830  Jeff.         David  H.,  Mr.  '36. 
Tuthill 

839  Amh.       Geom  M. 

840  Amh.       Franklin 

Tottle 

838  N.  J.        Samuel  L.,  Mr. 
836  N.  J.         William  P. 
836  Un.  George  W. 
836  Wash.       Isaac  H. 

841  Mari.        Joseph  F. 
Twinioff 

839  Mid.     — iJezaader  C,  Mr.,  Yale  Mr. 

[and  Tot  aod  PraC 

Twitchell 
836  Mia.        Jerome 

Twitty 
824U.N.  C.  WilUam  J. 

Tyler 

814  Dick.       John  F. 

836  Yale         Cftorge  P. 

838  Wash.      Thomas  P. 

840  Un.  John  J. 

841  Amh.       Edward  G. 

Tynjr 
832  Jeff.     Stephen  H.,  D.  D. 
Tysen 

839  Rut.         Raymond  M. 

Ulrick 
839  N.  J.        John  W. 

Underwood 

837  Un.  George  W. 

838  Ham.       Georgia 

Updike 

839  Wash.     Waller  W. 

Upham 
835  Wat        James 

837  Bow.        Francis  W. 

840  Bow.        Albert  G. 

Upson 

835  W.  R.      Francis  W.,  M.  D. 

841  Yale         Stephen  C. 
Vail 

836  U.  N.  Y.  Alfred  S..  Mr.  Wes.  '41. 

838  Bow.         Stephen  M. 

839  Un.  Geofge  H. 
839  Rut  Edward  S. 
841  U.  N.  Y.  Edward  J. 

Vaile 

839  Amh.       Rawion  « 
Vaill 

840  Amh.       Thomas  S. 

Vaille 
835  Wms.      Henry  R.,  Mr. 

VaUandij^bam 

804  Jeff.         Clement,  Mr.  '23. 
830  Jeff         Jaoses  L.,  Mr.  '35. 

Van  Amburgh 

837  Rot         Robert 

Van  Anden 
839  Un.  Charles  E. 
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Van  Antwerp 
1836  Ua.  JoboJ. 

Van  Aradale 
1835  Rut.         Henry,  Mr. 

Vanarsdale 
1835  N.  J.        ^Acob,  Mr. 

1838  N.  J.         Henry 

Van  ArUdalen 

1839  N.  J.        Garret 

Vanatta 

1840  N.  J.        Peter  K. 

Van  Berffen 

1840  Un.  Robert  H. 

Van  Bibber 
1829  Dick.       liaac 

Van  Brunt 
1840  U.  N.  Y.  N. 

Van  Buren 
1835  Un.  John  M. 

Vance 


1830  Frank. 

1831  Nash. 
1838  W.  Pa. 
1838  Naib. 
1841  Mia. 


George  M.,  Mr. 
Morgan  B. 
Thomas  V. 
Wilham  L.  B. 
Calvin  F. 


Van  Cleef 

18S3  Dick.        Corneiiui,  Mr. 
Van  Derlip 

1838  Uo.  John  A. 

Vanderpoel 

1839  Wma.       Isaac 

Van  Derveer 
1841  Un.  John  W. 

Van  Doren 

William,  Mr. 
John  A.,  Mr. 


1833  N.J. 

1836  RaL 

1837  Rut. 
1837  Rut. 
1840  Rat 


Matthew  D.,  Mr. 
William  T.,  Mr. 
A.  T.B. 


Van  Dursen 

1836  Wash.      Edwin  M. 

Van  Dyck 

1837  Un.  Stephen 

1839  Un.  J.  Cuyler 
1841  Un.          John  B. 

Van  Dvke 
1836  Rut.         J.  Cole,  Mr. 

Vandyke 
18S6  Mia.         John  P. 

Vaneman 

1806  Jeff.  George 

Van  Hoesen 

1836  Un.  Jacob  A. 

Vanhorn 

1828  Dick.       James,  Mr. 
Van  Ingen 

1840  Un.  James  L. 

Van  Inwegen 

1836  Un.  George 

Vanlear 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  W.,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Van  Lennep 

1837  Arab.       Henry  J. 

Van  Meter 
'09,'30W.Pa.D.,Mr. 
Van  Ness 

1838  Un.  Peter 

Van  NeUe  x 

1841  Rut        Abraham 


1838 

836 
838 

841 

833 

835 
839 
841 


838 

839 

840 

835 
836 
838 

836 

839 

837 
838 
839 
840 
841 

840 

837 

841 

836 

836 
837 

828 
838 

811 

839 

841 
841 

828 

838 

840 

830 

801 

840 


Van  Norman 

W«.        DeWiUC,  Mr, 

Van  Noatrand 
U.  N.  Y.  A.  Khoades,  Mr. 
U.  N.  y.  J..  Mr. 

Van  Romondt 
Rut.        C.  R. 

Van  Rensselaer 
Un.  Maunsell 

Van  Santvoord 

Un.  Cornelius 

Un.  John 

Un.  Georee 

Van  SchelTuyne 
Un.  Cornelius 

Van  Shaick 
U.  N.  Y.  J.  H. 

Van  Valkenburg 

Wes.        Henry 

Van  Vechten 

Rut.  Samuel,  Mr. 
Wms.  ^~Jacob,D,D. 
Ua.  Abraham 

Van  Verbis 

Ham.        Stephen 

Van  Vorst 
Uu.  Hooper  C. 

Van  Wyck 


Charles  B 
Cornelius  C. 
Cornelius  J. 
George 

William 


Rut. 
N.J. 
N.J. 
Rut. 
U.  N.  Y. 

Van  Zandt 
Un.         A.  B. 

Varick 
Un.  Richard 

Varley 
Wash.      Christopher  D. 

Varnedeau 
Frank.      S.  M. 

Vason 
Frank.      J.  M. 
Frank.     D. 

Vaugban 
Nash.    — T.,  B.  A.  and  Bfr. '31. 
N.  J.         Benjamin  B. 

Veasey 
Dick.       'lliomas  B.,  Blr. 
Dick.        George  R. 

Vedder  • 

Rut.         Edwin 
Un.  Stephen  T. 

Vecch 

Jeff.    ^    James,  Mr.  *33. 

Vermelyea 
Rut.     —  Tfumuu  K,  D.  D.,  Col.  Mr. 

Vermilye 
U.  N.  Y.  A.  G. 

Vermule 
U.N.C. 


C,  D.  D.,  Rot  12, 
[and  Mr. 
Verplanck 
Col.       QGulian  C,  Mr.  and  LL.  D.  1835, 
[and  ai  Genera  sod  Amh. 
Vernon 
Firank.     T. 


Very 
836  Harv.      Jonas,  IVil. 
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1837  Dart.        Edward  D. 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  N.  B. 

Vethake 

1808  Ck)l.  Henry,  Mr.  &  Prof.  Sc  LL.  D. 

ri836,  Air. al  N.J.  1315,  Prof, 
[in  Dick.,  Pres.  Wash.  Va. 
18J7  Dick.    —John  W.,  Mr.,  M.  D.— Wash. 

[Uaiv.  BalU  Prof. 
Viaer 
1841  U.  N.  C.  James  H. 
Vinson 

1839  Harv.       Cornelius  M. 

Vinton 

1833  Bro.      —Francis.  Mr.  T 
1837  Amb.        Frederick 

Vdorhees 

18S5  Un.  James 

1840  Rut.  J.  V. 

1841  Rat.         Edwin 

Voabury 
1839  Wes.        De  Witt  C. 

Vose 

1837  Uarv.       Henry 

Vredenburgh 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  John  F.,  Mr. 
Waddel 

1822  Frank.      James  P. 

18«3  Frank,      haac  W ,  Mr.  77. 

1823  Frank.      William  W. 
1829  Frank.      John  N.,  Mr. 

Waddell 

179$  Dick.    -'Jamet,  D.  D. 
1818  U.  N.  C.   Hugh 
Wadbams 

1838  Mid.         Edgar  P. 

Wadleign 

1836  Wat.       Frederick  A. 

•  Wadflworth 

1836  Un.  Henry  F. 

1837  Yalo         Adrian  R. 
1837  Un.  Charles 
1841  Yale         James 

Wager 

1839  Un.  Ambrose 

Wagoner 

1840  N.  J.         Daniel 

Wainright 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  W.  P. 

Waite 

1834  C.D.C.  ^Samuel,  Mr. 

1837  Yale         Morrison  R.,  Mr. 
1840  Yale         George  C. 

Wakefield 

18.'«  Dart.        Jakn  H. 
1839  Amh.        William 

Walcott 

1839  Dart.        Jeremiah  W. 

Walden 

1838  Mid.         Georre  S. 

Waldo 

1837  Amh.        Edmund  F. 

1840  Un.  Levi  F. 

Waldron 
1836  Rut.         Henry 
Wales 

1838  Harv.       Henry  W. 

Walke 
1834  Jeff.         ThomoM,  Mr.  ^38. 

.  Walker 
1814  Dick.       Stephen  D.,  Mr. 


■09.  '30  W.  Pa.  John  H. 

1825  Frank.  George  J.  S..  ftfr. 

1825  Frank.  James  B. 

IH'id  Frank.  William  E.,  Mr. 

1825  Frank.  William  N. 

1826  Frank.  Isaac 

1826  Nash.  John  H. 

1828  Frank.  Austin  M.,  Mr. 
ia32  W.  R.  Ralph  M.,  Mr.  Tul. 
1833  Nash.  Samuel  P. 

1833  Mid.  Jesse.  Mr. 

1834  Mid.  DeWiltC. 
1834  Frank.  Francis  J. 

1834  Jeff.  R.  B, 

1831  Jeff.  James 
1837  C.  D.  C.  Obed  B. 

1837  Dart.  Aidace 

1838  Yale  Joseph  K. 
1838  Nash.  AbramJ. 
1838  Nash.  William 

1838  U.  N.C.  William  R.,  Mr. 

1839  Harv.  John  B. 
1839  C.  D.  C.  Levi  T. 
1839  Wms.  Townsend 

1839  Wash.  Edward  T. 

1840  Wms.  John  A. 

1841  Yale  Horace  D. 
1841  Amh.  Aaron 

Walkley 

1836  Yale         James  C,  Mr. 

Walkup 
1841  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  H. 
Wall 

1829  U.  N.  C.  Richaid  R.,  M.  D. 

1832  Mia.         Henry  H. 

1837  Un.  Bloom6eld 

1838  N.  J.        James  W. 

Y^nl  1  a,C6 

'09,'30  W.  Pa.  Hugh.  Mr. 
'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  IV.,  Mr. 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  H,  Mr.,M.D. 
1816  Jeff.  WiUiam 

1819  Jeff.  WiUiam 

1823  Jeff.  John 

1827  Jeff.  JaauM,  Mr.  '31. 
1827  Mia.         Joseph  S. 

1839  Jeff.  .       J.  C. 

1839  Mia.         John 

1840  Dick.        James 
1840  Un.  John  P. 

Waller 

1836  Mia.        James  B. 

Wallis 
1810  U.N.C.  ^James,  Mr. 
1816  U.N.C.  William  A.  a 

Walpole 

1837  N.  J.        George  J.  R. 

Walsh 

1835  Yale         Hugh 

1838  Un.  William 

1839  Ufl.  John  J. 

Walthall 

1836  C.  D.  C.  Joseph  S.,  Air. 

Walworth 
1835  N.  J.     —Reuben   H.,  LL.  D.    and   al 
1838  Un. '        Clarence  [Yale  ^39. 

Ward 
1822  Frank.      Benjamin  F.,  Mr. 
1831  Bro.'         Ephraim 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Sydenham,  Blr. 

1836  N.  J.         Enos  P. 
1836  Harv.       Samuel  G. 
1836  MM.     —Alexis,  Mr. 
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836  U.  N.  Y.  Albert,  Mr. 

836  Col.  Henry 

837  N.  J.        John  W. 

838  Ham.       EliasO. 

839  Cher.        Horalb  Q. 

839  Wet.        Samuel  H. 

840  N.  J.         Cyrus  F. 

841  W.  Pa.     Israel  W. 
841  U.  N.  Y.  J. 

Wardwell 
837  Uo.  Nathaniel  P. 

Ware 

825  Frank.      Edwanl  R.,  Mr. 
8S7  Frank.      Rohert  A.,  Mr. 

837  Bow.    — Afbur,  LL.  D.,  Harv.  'Oi,  and 

[Mr.  aad  Tut.  and  Prof. 

838  Harv.       John  F.  W. 

838  Harv.       George  F. 

Warfield 

840  N.  J.        Perry  S. 

Wariiiff 
836  Un.  Cbarlet  M. 

Warne 

834  Bra.     "^otepk  A.,  BIr. 

836  Bin.         Charlei  H. 

Warner 
8S4  Frank,  —f  Nathan;  Mr. 

835  Yale         Edward 

837  Mid.         William,  Mr. 

839  Un.  Francis  J. 

841  Wmi.      Jowph 

Warren 
833  Mid.         Edward  S. 
835  Bro.         Jonas  G. 
833  Yale         Israel  P. 

840  Wash.      Stephen  E. 

840  Ober.       Isaac  J. 

841  Wms.       Moms 

Waahbon  ^ 

838  Un.  Robert 

Washburn 

833  Bro.         Lemuel  W. 

835  Dart        Peter  T.,  Mr. 
838  Harv.       Edward  A. 

838  Amh.       Charles  E. 

839  Harv.       Alexander  C. 
839  Amh.    ^Samuel,  Mr. 

Washington 
839  Yale  Geom 
839  Nash.       Beverly  H. 

839  N.  J.         Henry  A. 
841  Yale         John  N. 

Wason 

838  Amh.       Hirara 

840  Jeff.         James 

Waterburjr 

836  Bro.         Charles  H. 

Waters 
836  Col.  George  G. 

833  Dick.       William  8.,  Tut.  Mr. 

839  Amh.        Andrew 

Waterman 

831  Bro.  Henry 

Watkins 

8S3  Frank.  C.  A. 

824  Frank.  Thomas  A. 

836  Mia.  Nivison 

838  N.  J.  Joel  T. 

841  Nash.  William  E. 

WatroQs 

836  Mid.        Atad  B. 
838  H.L,T.L  Charles  C. 


Watson 
C14  Dick.    ^William,  Mr. 

828  Jeff.  James,  Mr.  '33. 

837  U.  N.  Y.  Alfred  A.,  Mr. 

838  Jeff.  John 
838  Rut.         John 

838  Wash.      Benjamin  F. 

839  Harv.       Benjamin  M. 

839  Yale         John  M. 

840  Amh.        Edward  F. 
fMO  Un.  Robert  D. 

841  Jeff.         Joseph  N. 

Watters 

825  U.N.C.  JohnW.,M.D. 

Watts 
787  Dick.       David,  Mr. 
824  Dick.        Henry  M.,  Mr. 

826  U.  N.  C.  Thomas 
826  U.  N.  C.  LeatuUr  4. 

829  Frank.      John  B.,  Mr. 

Waagh 

798  Dick.       John,  Mr. 
^09. '30  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr. 

831  U.N.C.  Jesse  A. 
Way 

837  Wash.      James  A. 

Wayne 

793  Dick.       Isaac,  Mr. 

Weaver 

826  Mia.         John  S. 
840  Wash.      Jodiua 

Webb 

799  U.  N.  C.  William  S. 

812  U.  N.  C.  William  £.,  Mr.  and  Prof. 

835  U.  N.  C.  William  P. 
888  Bow.        Edward 
840  H.L.T.L  William  R. 

840  Wash.      Wellinrlon  E. 

841  Nash.       JohnC. 

Webber 

839  N.  J.         Henry 

Webster 
824  Frank.  — TA.  H.,  Mr. 

836  Dart        Claudius  B. 

838  Dart.       William  P. 

840  N.  J.        CharlesvR. 

Wedgwood 
836  U.  N.  Y.  William  B.,  Blr. 

Weed 

829  Mia.         Nathaniel  C. 
836  CoU  Harvey  A. 

836  U.  N.  Y.  Marcus  W.,  Mr. 

836  Jeff.         Alexander 
840  Un.  Charles  A. 

^^^eeks 

838  N.  J.        Samuel  G. 

839  U.  N.  Y.  John  A. 

Weir 

838  Mid.         John  H. 

Weiss 

837  Harv.      John 

Welch 
831  Bro.      —Bartholomew  T.,  Mr^  Uo.  *33, 

835  Harv.       John  H.,  Mr.  [D.  D 

836  Yale     —Archibald,  M.  D. 

838  Yale     — Beigamin,  M.  D. 

839  Harv.       Wilson  J. 

840  Harv.       F ' 

841  C.  D.  a 

We' 

838  Harv. 

840  Harv. 
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Weller 

1834  Nash.    —Otorgt,  D.  D. 

1837  Nash.       Georgt  C 

Welles 

1839  Un.  Samuel  H. 

WellinflT 

1839  N.  J.         Isaac  W. 
WelliogtoQ 

1838  Harv.       James  L. 
18S8  Mid.         John  G.,  Mr. 

Wells 
W,^  W.Pa.J.R.,Mr. 
1831  Bra.      ^EUazer  M.  P.,  Mr. 
1836  G.D.C.  —William  R.,  M.  O. 

1835  Harv.       Francu  B. 
1635  Un.  John 

1836  Mid.         Robert  R. 

1836  Un.  J.  Faircbild 

1837  Amh.        John  H. 

1839  Dart        Moses  H. 

1838  Bow.     —Samuel,  Air. 

1838  Wms.       John.  Mr. 

1839  Yale         Edward 
1839  Un.  Samuel  T. 

1839  Un.  Henry 

1840  Wash.      RnAis  6. 

1841  Un.  Benjamin 

Welsh 

1839  Harv.       Thomas 

Welton 
1836  Jeff.         Felix  B. 
Wendel 

1831  Nash.       James  E. 
1836  Nash.       William  H.  D. 

Wentworth 
1836  Dart.        Zenas  P. 

1836  Dart        John,  Mr. 

1837  Wes.        Erasttts 

Wenzel 

1840  Jeff.         Q.  A. 

West 

I8S7  Dick.  Francis,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Univ.  Penn. 

1835  Harv.  Benjamin  H.,  Air.  M.  D. 

1835  Frank.  C.  W. 

1836  Harv.  Thomas  B. 

Westbrook 

1837  Rut         John  B.,  Mr. 

1838  Rut         Cornelius  D. 

1838  Rut         Tbeoderic  R. 

Westcott 

1833  Mid.      '—hckotCt  Mr. 
Westervelt 

1839  U.  N.  y.  S.  D. 

Weston 
1839  Yale         Harvey  £. 

1839  Bow.        Edward  P. 

1840  Bow.        James  P. 

Wetmore 

1841  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  B. 
1841  Wash.      Charles  F. 
1841  Un.  Jerome  W. 
1841  Un.  Lansing  D. 

Whaler 
1838  Ham.       Samuel 

Whallon 
1835  Mia.        Thomas 

Wban 
18t8  Jeff.         Samuel  M.,  Mr.  '36. 

Whtnn 
1838  N.  J.     — Samiiel  AL,  Air. 


Whftrton 

1794  Dick.       Austin 

1794  Dirk.       Jesse,  Sen.  in  Conr. 

1829  Nash.        John 

1834  Nash.       Thomas  J. 

1839  Yale         Francis 

Wheaton 

1840  Ober.       Jay 

Wheeler 
1826  C.  D.  C.  John  H.,  Mr.  ^35. 
1828  U.N.C.  —John  H/,  Mr.-Col.  B.  A.  'M. 

1835  Harv.      Charles  S.,  Tut 

1836  Yale         Neliion,  Mr.  '40. 

1836  Un.  Truman  H. 

1837  Mid.  Leonard  H. 

1838  Un.  Crayton  B. 

1839  Arab.  Wiuthrop  F. 

1840  Dart  Alexanders. 

1840  Un.  Hiram 

1841  Wms.       Samuel  G. 
1841  Un.  John  M. 

Wheelock 

1836  Harv.       Georg«A. 

Wheelwright 

1837  Bow.        George  A. 

Whelpley 
1837  Yale         James  D. 

Wbidden 

1840  Dart.       Benjamin  F. 

Whipple 

1837  Un.  Frederick  C. 

Whitoker 

1802  U.  N.  C.  Cary,  M.  D. 

1838  U.N.C.  Wilson  W.,  Air. 

Whitbeck 
1837  Rut.         John,  Mr. 

White 

1802  Dick.  Crawford 

1804  Jeff.  John 

1815  Nash.  Edward  D. 

1823  Jeff.  Samuel 

1826  Jeff.  Robert  G. 

1827  Frank.  Thomas  B.,  Mr.  '34^ 

1827  Frank.  William  H.,  Mr. 

1828  Dick.  Nathan  G.,  Mr. 

1830  Frank.  David  S.,  Air. 

1831  Frank.  William 

1832  Bro.  Jacob,  Mr. 
1832  Bro.  John  B.,  Mr. 
1835  Harv.  Naaroan  L. 
1835  Harv.  Ferdinand  E. 
18.15  N.J.  Francis  8. 

1835  N.J.         William  Y.C. 

1836  Harv.       John  1. 
1836  Wms.       Bushnetl 

1836  Wms.  Joseph,  Mr.,  Tot 

1836  Frank.  George  O.  K. 

1837  Nash.  George  W. 
1837  N.  J.  Nathan  S. 

1837  Mia.         A.  M. 

1838  Harv.       William  A. 

1838  U.N.Y.  —Hairy,  D.  D. 

1839  Un.  Henry 
1839  U.  N.  Y.  R.  D.  C. 
1839  Wms.       Samuel  J. 
1839  Wms.       William  J. 

1839  Nash.  Arthur  C. 

1840  Jeff.  Henry  A. 
1840  Harv.  Joseph  A. 
1840  Harv.  William  O. 

1840  Un.  Rufus  M. 

1841  Dick.       William  R. 
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Whitehead 


806  Frank. 
806  Frank. 
8^3  Dick. 
830  Frank. 
835  Frank. 
837  N.J. 


John 

Clutrlei,  Mr. 
A  mot 
John  H. 
William 

Whitfield 

8J3  U.  N.  C.  George  W. 

Whitehill 

793  Dick.        Robert 
1825  Dick.        George  S.,  Mr. 
828  Jeff.  Jame«  M. 

Whiteside 

828  Naih.        Richard  C. 
828  Nash.        Thomas  C. 

836  Mid.         John  II. 

Whitcly 

838  M.J.         William  G. 

Whiting 

838  Wros.       £(Jward 

839  Dart.        Cbarlca 

Whitlock 
834  Mid.         George  C,  Mr. 
Whitman 

838  Harv.       Edmund  B. 

839  Amh.         Henry  L. 

840  Wash.       Benjamin  G. 

Whitoer 
839  Frank.      B. 
Whitney 

837  Harv.       iEgid  H. 

838  Harv.       Benjamin  W. 

838  Harv.        Asa  H. 

833  Wms.       William  H.,  Mr. 

839  Yale         Josiab  D. 

Whittam 

836  W.  Pa.     John  D.,  Mr. 

Whittemore 

839  Harv.        Bernard  B. 

Whittlesey 

834  W.  R.       Samuel 

838  Yale         Charles  C,  Mr. 

840  Wms.       Eliphalet 

840  Wms.       Charles 

Wickoff 

835  Rut.         Cornelius 

Wiggen 

838  Dart.        Henry  B. 

Wiggin 

841  Wat.        John  W. 

Wiggins 
831  Frank.       William  W..  Mr. 
834  U.  N.  Y.  Ebenezer,  Mr ,  Ru(. 

Wight 

836  Wms.       Jay  Ambrose,  Mr. 

837  Harv.       Daniel 

840  Bow.         Eli 

Wilber 

834  Wes.        Perlee  B.,  Mr. 

Wilbur 

837  Yale         Seth  T. 

838  Amh.        Hervey  B. 

Wilcox 
813  Jeff.         Jeremiah 
833  Bro.  Horace  A. 

835  Yale         William  W.,  Mr. 
835  Wms.       Samuel  C. 

839  Ober.         Ebenezer  H. 

839  Ober.        Martin 

841  Wms.       Benjamin 


Wilcozaon 

1839  Yale         Levi  D. 

Wilder 

1838  Mid.  Plilander 

1838  U.  N.  C.  Gaston  H. 
1810  Mid.         Royal  G. 
1841  H.L.T.I.  Sidney 
Wiley 

1824  Frank.      Oliver 

1833  U.N.C.  ^Philip  B.,  Mr. 
1833  Bro.  Henry  G. 

1836  Wat        James  S. 

1837  Wes.        Epbraim  E.,  Mr.,  Prof,  at  Era- 

fonr  and'Haory  CoU. 

1840  U.  N.  C.  Calvin  H. 

1840  Wes.        W.  Stevens 

Wilkes 

1825  U.  N.  C.  BurweU  B. 

Wilkeson 
1837  Un.  Samuel 

Wilkins 

1814  U.  N.  C.  Edmund 

1S16  Dick.  Ross 

1836  Frank.  Joseph  C. 

1841  Un.  Andrew  J. 

Wilkinson 

1837  Harv.       James  W. 

Wniard 
1835  Harv.       Samuel 

Willett 

1840*  Un.  Joseph  T. 

Willey 
1835  Wms.       Worcester,  Mr. 

1838  Wat.        Frederic  S. 

1839  Wes.         Hiram 
1859  Jeff.  G. 

Williams 
1796  Dick.        JoHiah 
1796  Dick.        Joshua,  Mr.— Jeff.  D.  D. 
1808  U.  N.  C.  flLewis,  Mr.  '12  and  ToL  '31. 

1808  U.  N.  C.  tThomas  L.,  Blr.  '12. 

1809  U.  N.C.  JohnC. 
1C20  U.N.C.  Henry  C. 

1823  Dick.         IViUiam  H.,  Mr. 
18^26  Jeff.  Aaron,  Mr.  '32. 

1832  Jeff.      --Henry,  Mr. 

1832  U.  N.  C.  Samuel  A. 

1833  Jeff.         John  U. 
lS3i  U.  N.  C.  Samuel 

1834  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  J.,  M.  D. 
\8t^5  Harv.        Ehjah  D. 

1835  Wms.        Charles  A. 
18.35  Bow.         William 
1835  Wat     —Daniel,  Mr. 
1835  Wash.      John 

1835  Amh.        Worihinrton  S- 

1  iS3h  Col.  —  WUliam  R.,  Mr. 

1836  Jeff.  Samuel  R. 
1836  Yale         Jhlion,  Mr. 
1836  Nash.       Joseph  R. 
1836  N.  J.        Uwis  W.,  Mr. 

1836  Jeff.  — TJohn  H.,  Mr. 

1837  Jeff.  Hiliary 
1837  Harv.  Henry 
1837  Harv.  William  P. 
1837  Harv.  Francis  S. 
1837  Harv.  Edwartl  P. 
1837  Yale  Henry 
1837  N.J.  Benjamin  H. 
1837  Amh.  Henry  W. 
1837  Jeff.  —Joshua,  D.  D. 
1837  Un.  Siephen  K. 
1837  Un.  George  N. 
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1837 

1838 

1K38 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1B40 

1840 

1840 

1)40 

1840 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1>;4I 

1841 

1789 
1804 
1808 
1809 
1818 
18!i0 
18«0 
18S3 
1824 
1826 
1827 
1829 
1831 
18S5 
1839 
1840 
1840 

1826 

1841 

1835 
1839 

1806 
1813 
1815 
1823 
1837 
1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 

18SS 

1836 

1T90 
1893 
1796 
1806 


FVank.      A. 

Un.  B. 

Yale  fboniMii  S. 

Yale  Tlininas  VV.,  Mr. 
Bow.     — Daniel,  Mr. 

N.  J.  Lewis  J. 

N.  J.  Samuel  O. 

Ham.  Edwin  E. 

Mia.  John  S. 

Jefi*.  M.  A. 

Hnrr.  George 

Harv.  Jofthua  B. 

Yale  William  P. 

Naiih.  William 

Wms.  Charles  L. 

Ham.  Henry  A. 

Wat  Edward 

Oher.  John  M. 

Harv.  Joseph  O. 

Yale  Elias  M. 

a  D.  c.  J.  w. . 

N.  J.        Fenwick  T. 
Amb.        Georee  M. 
Un.  J.  Franklin 

Ham.       Erastus  C. 
Frank.      W. 
Uii.  Abraliam  E. 

Frank.      J. 
U.N.C.  JohnC. 
U.  N.  C.  James  H. 

Williamson 
Dick.        Stewart,  Mr. 
Frank.      William 
Dick.        John 
Dick.        William 
Jeff.  Alexander 

Jt-ff.  ThamoM,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Jeff.         M'Night 
U.  N.  C.  Robert  P ,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
Dick.        Mo$e$f  Mr. 
Dick.        Thomas 
U.  N.  C.  John  R. 
Jeff.         Samuel.  Mr.  '35. 
U.  N.  C.  James  M. 
Rut.  William  P.,  Mr. 

N.  J.     —Isaac  H.,  LL.  D. 
Rut  G.  R. 

Rut.  N.  D. 

Williford 
Nash.    'WilUamL..B.  A. 

Willing 
Wes.        Matthias  E. 

Willis 
Un.  Samuel  B. 

Rut.         Richard 

Wills 

Jeff.  James 

Nash.        Benjamin  B. 
Dick.        Dnvid 
U.N.C.  William  L. 
W.  Pa.     John  A. 
Ham.    —8eth,  D.  D. 
Yale         Richard  S. 
W.  Pa.    William  J. 
W.Pa.    Isaac  L. 

WillsoD 
U.  N.  C.  AUxamler  E.,  M.  D. 

Wilmer 
Yale         Richard  H. 

Wiltoo 

Dick.  Robert  Q,,  D.  D-,  Pret.  Ohio 

Dick.  Johft  [Uoiv. 

Dick.  Henry  R.,  Mr.  and  Prof. 

JeC  JcmmR.,  Mr.  '16. 

TOL.  XT.  61 


"09,  W  W.Pa.J.K.,Mr. 

'09,  '30  W.  Pa.'  Alexander,  Mr. 

1810  U.N.C.  —John  if.,  Mr.,  D.  D. 

18U  U.N.C.  —JiOMee  P..  D.  D.  and  at  Phil, 

1&23  Jeff.  Andrew  [Mr  at  Yale  and  N.  J. 

1824  Jeff.         AffMiir/.  Mr.  ^30. 

1826  Jeff.  Thomas 

1828  Jeff.  Sanutel,  Mr.  ^35. 

1828  Jeff.  Henry  R.,  Mr.  'S3. 

1830  Jeff.  James,  Mr.  ^34. 

1830  Nash.        Samuel  M. 

1831  Jeff.  S.imuel  M.,  Mr.  ^36. 
1831  Jeff.         William 

1831  Nash.        Lewes  F. 

1832  U.  N.  C.  Charles  C,  M.  D. 


1833  Mia. 
1833  W.  R. 
1835  N.  J. 
1835  Col. 

1835  N.J. 

1836  Wms. 


John 
James  P. 
Gec»rge  M. 
William  H. 
William  S. 
John 


1836  U.N.C.  — Alexander,  Mr^  D.  D.  ^39. 


1836  Un. 
1836  Ham. 
18S6  Col. 

1836  Un. 

1837  Jeff. 
1837  Jeff. 
1877  Jeff. 
1837  N.J. 

1837  N.  J. 

1838  Jeff. 
1838  Wes. 
1840  Mia. 

1840  Un. 

1841  Jeff. 


Marcius 
—Hiram  V.,  Mr. 

James  W. 

Samuel  W. 

David 

Joseph 

A.  D. 
^Samuel  B,,  D.  D. 

David 

E.  H.  C. 

Hiram  A.,  Mr. 

Robert  W. 

David 

E.  King 


Wimberly 
1830  Frank.      Frederk  D. 

Winchester 
1830  Nash.        Valerius  P. 
183^  Dart.        Josiah 
1840  Nash.       George  W. 

Winder 
1834  Nash.        Van  Perkins 

Wines 
1837  Mid.         William 

Winfield 
1839  Rot.         Aaron  B. 

Wing 
1839  Wms.       Tnlcott  E. 
1839  Amh.       Auj^ustos 

Wingfield 


1811  Frank. 
18t5  Frank. 
1835  Prank. 
1837  Frank. 
1839  Rut. 


John  L.,  Mr.  "21. 
Edward,  Mr. 
Junius  A. 
A. 
Aaron  B. 


Winn 
1835  Nash.    —Richard,  Mr.  t 

1838  Frank.      P. 

1840  Frank.      W. 

1841  Frank.     T.  8. 

Winslow 
1877  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr. 
18t7  U.N.C.  Warren 
1835  Harv.        Beniandn  D.,  Mr. 

1835  Un.  Elos  L. 

1836  U.N.Y.  — Ottinwt,  Mr. 

Winter 

1839  Harv.       William 

Wintersmith 
1831  Mis.         Cbarkw 


IM«. 


Wise 

•09.  W  W.  Pa.  IHenrr  A^  ». 
1836  Jefl*.         Urwb  >¥. 
Witherbj 

1836  Mia.         Oliver  & 

Wilherow 

1837  Jeff.         Jolu 

Wilhera 
1837  Wa«h.      Wiltiaa  W. 

Withertpooa 
1810  U.  N.  C.  Jbhn,  Mr.  aad  at  N.  i.  «l  D. 
1829  NuAb.       Samuel  M. 
1831  Jfff.  Jobn  G. 

1839  N.  J.        Juha  J. 

Witmer 

1840  Yale        Theodora  B. 

Witt 

1825  Frank.      M. 

Witter 

1840  Yale     — Ata,  H.  Dl 

Whittich 

1822  Frank,      t,  £.,  Blr. 

1823  Frank.      E.  L. 

Woertendyko 
1839  Rut         Jacob  R. 

WolcoU 
1827  Mid.         John  T. 

1839  Yale         Eiiior 

1810  W.  Pa.     Chritiopber  P. 

1841  Mid.      —  Veni0M,Mp. 

Womach 

1837  U.  N.  C.  Jamet  G.,  Bfr.,  M.  D. 

Wood 
1834  Bro.         WHIiam  H. 

1834  Bro.         Charles  W. 

1835  Mid.         Norman  N,,  Mr. 

1836  Mid.         Saroaal  M.,  Mr. 

1836  Amb.        John 

1838  Vn.  JeroaieBb 

1840  Yale  — Or«on,  M.  D. 

1841  Yale         Henry  W. 

Woodbridge 
1835  Frank.      Grefion  D. 

1837  Mia.         John  M. 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  Mr. 
1840  Yale         William 

Woodburg* 

1839  Dart.        Peter  T. 

Woodend 
1839  JeflT.  W. 

Woodford 
1839  Yale         John  B, 

WoodhuN 

1838  N.  J.         Ueory  W.  & 

Wooding 
1827  U.  N.C.  William  li. 

Woodman 

1835  Dart.        Thradore  C. 

1836  Bow.        Cyrus.  Mr. 
1836  Bow.        Jabez  H. 

WoodroD 
1836  Mia.         David  T. 

Woodruff 
1808  Frank.     James 

1826  Mia.         £dward,  Mr. 
1R30  Mia.  William  B. 

1836  N.  J.         A.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
1836  Yale         Lucius  M.,  Mr. 
1838  Yate        Ciirti« 


D. 


Woodf 

1798  Dick.  WUK^m 

1802  Dick.  Samatd 

1814  Dick.  Jamn 

1833  Mia.  William  C. 

1834  W.  Pa.  Robert.  Mr. 

1836  Jeff.  Sammtl  A. 

1837  Bow.  George,  Mr. 
1839  Jeff.  Samuel  8. 
1839  Nash.  Robert  K. 

1839  Dart.        J»hn 

1840  Wms.       Ruftts  D. 

Woodward 
laT?  Yale      — Chartea.  M.  D. 

1838  Dirk.        William  R.,  BIb. 

Woodworth 

1838  Yale         Charles  W. 

Woolfold 
1840  N.  J.        Joseph  W. 

Woolton 
1813  Dick.       Richard 

1835  Un.  Lewis  B. 

Wording 

1836  Wat.        ^Uiam  C. 

Work 
1795  Dick.       Edwaid 

Workmaa 
'09, '30  W  Pa.  James 

Worcester 

1837  Mid.     ^BammtiM.,  Mr.  and  nt  Hi 
1840  Un.      --George  P.,  &  A. 

Worth 

1826  Mia.         Edward 

1839  Un.  Si  Jney  & 

Worthen 

1838  Harv.       WUliamE. 

WorthingtoB 

1812  Dick.        William  M.,  Mr. 

1827  Jeff.         William  C,  Mr. 

1835  N.  J.     -John  G.,  Mr. 

1840  Harv.       Franci«  A. 
1840  Wms.       Charles 
1840  Un.       —Charles  P.,  B.  A- 

Wray 

1836  Yale        JaoMS  M. 

Wright 

1798  Dick.        Jjfm 

1811  Jeff.         Jamet,  Mr.  fS. 

1812  U.  N.  C.  Charles  I. 
1820  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  H.,  M.  IX 

1824  UN  C.  JohnL.,M.D. 

1825  U.  N.C.  William  A. 

1825  U  N.  C.  Wiliiaui  B..  Mr.  '90. 

1826  U.  N.  C.  Jamf^s  M..  Mr.  'St. 
\9Si  W.  R.      Aanm  K.,  Mr. 
1833  Wea.        Alexander  H. 
1833  W.  R.      Philn,  Mr.,  T«L 
1833  Mia.  Williamson 
1835  Yale         Charles 
1835  Yale  Wmiam,  Mr. 
1835  Mia.          Edward 
1835  Mid.         Stephen  R. 

1835  Wms.        7%fmaM 
18S6  Yale         Henry 

1836  Wms.       Edmund 

1836  Wms.  Waller 

1837  Dart.  Royal  N. 

1838  Harv.  Eheuezer 
1888  Hunr.  Nathaniel 
1838  Dick.  John  A..  Mr. 
1838  Un.  .  Henry  N. 
1838  Mid.  EmtrmmU^Mt. 


tai 
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1838  Ober.  JametR. 

1838  Un.  Edwin  a 

1839  Yato  WilliBB  8. 
1839  Dick.  Tbomat 
1839  Wjm.  Ephraim  M. 
1839  Mid.  NnrmanH. 
1839  Mid.  Truman  fC. 

1839  WaL  Thomas  ti. 

1840  Yala  .  Edward 

1840  Ober.  William  W. 

1841  Wmi.  RutMiM. 

Woolfulk 

1841  Yale         WiHiaAO. 

Wroe 
1841  C  D.C.  J.  A. 

Wyche 
1825  U.  N.  C.  Join  I.»  Mr. 


Wyckoff 
1839  RttU         Theodore  F. 
1839  Hut         Isaac  N.,  D.  D. 

Wyeth 
1827  Jeff.         Francis,  Mr.,  'SS. 

Wylie 
1810  Jeff.         Andrew,  Mr. 
1816  Dirk.    — fiMUfc/  B.J).  D.- 
1829  Jeff.         Jeteph  S,,  Mr. 

Wymaa 
1835  Amh.       Edward 

1837  Mid.         Julius  L. 

1838  Bow.        Robert 

Yancey 
1814  U.  N.  C.  Tryon  M.,  Mr. 
1896  Frank.      BeMamin  C. 

Yandell 
1823  Nash.    --Unsfiird  P.,  Mr.,  1 

Ytrbofonfffa 
1827  'U.  N.  C.  Henry,  Mr.  '33,  M 

Yarnall 
1835  Jeff  Z. 
1841  Yale        Tbomai  C. 


and  Tot,  firaf. 
:  Ooll.  Miss. 


•Univ.  Pewi. 
[Prof. 


D. 


Yeomana 
1837  Wms.     .  David  P. 

Yergcr 
1833  Na'th.        William 

Yeriogton 
1841  Amh.        Alexander 

Yerkes 
1837  Yale        Stephen 

Yoe 
1823  Jeff.         Benjamin  F.,  Mr.  18. 

Young 
1788  Dick.        John,  Mr. 
1813  Dick.        William 
1823  Dick.       John  C  .  Mr.«  N.  J.  D.  D.  1839. 
1828  Jeff.         Loya/,  Mr.  ^33. 
1832  Mia.         James  L. 
1835  Nash.       Almarion  W. 

1835  Bow.         Timothy  R. 
1837  W.  Pa^    Rtibert  A. 

1837  Mia.         John  N. 

1838  Wat.        Oliver 

1839  Mia.      ^George,  D.  D.,  Ew. 
1839  Mia.         John  C. 

1839  Mia.         JameA  N. 
1839  Mia.         Samuel  O. 

1839  Uu.  A.T. 

1840  Bow.         Samuel  L. 
1840  Un.       — Madisitn,  B.  A. 
1840  Mia.         William  P. 

Yoangman 

1839  Dart.        David 

Yoanga 

1836  Wm.        William  A.,  Mr. 

Zabriakie 
1835  Col.         Christian 

Zell 
1809  Dick.       Jacob 

Zickwolf 
1835  Jeff.      ^Randolph,  Mr. 

Zaf 

1837  Dick.       John,  Tut.,  Mr. 


SUPPLEMENT  OP  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS, 


Dr.  FAnHaB*t  Ibt  Is  qhlu  impadbet  whh  retfMiet  to  the  fradnalas  of  the  Vennoot  Unlveralty,  whM 
has  aavar  publiahad  a  Trtmioial  Oatalof  ii«.  By  ih«  klndiMM  of  a  fantleman,  whoao  nanw  I  tarn  not  per- 
mitied  to  nwntloa,  1  have  (Man  rurnialMd  with  a  eoaifileta  litt,  cooipiM  from  the  r«eor4g  of  iba  Collate. 
Tba  ahremtioo  Vt  ii  hara  oflad  far  Vannont  UnivarsitT.  Tha  umliaioa  of  aavaral  naaaaa,  ftadoataa  of 
fOsr  ObllaffaiL  has  haaa  aaOaad  aad  soppliad  ia  Iha  foUowioc  iadaz  of  tha  Verasoot  Kaduatea. 


Adams 
1804  Vt  Charles,  Mr. 

1821  Vu  Epkrmm,  Mr. 

1838  Vt.  Joho  8. 

1839  Vt  Hanrey 

Aldif 
18S9  Vt  Asa  O,  Mr.  'SI 

AUeo 

181S  Vt 
IMS  Vt 
18J3  Vt 
18J7  Vt 
18«8  Vt 
1839  Vt 
1839  Vt 


Horace 

Pmderie  H.,  Mr. 
— IHermaa,  Mr. 

Gwrgt,  Mr.,  Del.  CilL  PtoC 
Seymour  L. 
Joseph  W. 
-Joseph  D.,  Mr. 

Aagell 

1897  Vt  QMC|«W,Mr. 


Aabmun 
1816  Vt  Jdmdi,  Mr.,  Ptof.  B^ag.  Tbedl. 

(Sees. 

Atchinioii 
1825  Vt        —William,  M.  D. 

Atwater 
1809  Vt  WilUain,  Mc 

AastiD 
1890  Vt  Seoeca,  Mr. 

1837  Vt  Charies  L. 

Buley 
1818  Vt  Beajamin,  F.,  Mr.,  t^ 

Bftker 
18S7  Vt        —Elijah,  M.  D. 

Bar&«s 
1804  Vt  Wbaelar 
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Barron 
1841  Vi.  WiRian  T. 

Batea 
1829  Vu        — Rn«wrll,  M.  D. 
lUO  Ve  John  U. 

Baxter 

1841  Vl.  Joho  N. 

Bayliea 

lan  vt.        Nichoiv 

Beardnlef 
1897  Vl.        —Hermaa  R.,  Mr. 

Bellows 
1813  Vt  Ira 

Benedict 

18SS  Vt        —FAirand  N.,  Mr.  ud  Prof.,  Hum. 
1841  Vt        ^William  a,  Mr.       £B.  A.  ^23. 

Bennett 

1839  Un.  Jaquei 

Benson 

1838  Vt  Homer  H. 

Berry 

I8S9  Vt        ^Jonathao,  M.  D. 

Bicknell 
1829  Vt        -Simton,  Mr,  Dart  'ZS. 

Billings 
1836  Vt  Edward  H. 

Binffham 

1828  Vt        —Moon,  Mr. 

Bird 
1809  Vt  John  H. 

Bissell 

1836  Vt  Wiitiam  M.  A.,  Mr.  '40. 

Black 
1841  Vt  David 

Blackman 
1888  Vt  Georiga 

Blackroer 

1837  Vt        ^Joel,  Mr.,  Dart.  «34. 

Blair 

1818  Jeff.         William 

Bliss 

1831  Vt  Znui 

Blodgett 

1820  Vt  Herman  M, 

1839  Vt  Dudley  C. 

Blytbe 

1824  Vt        —Stephen  C,  M.  D. 

Bostwick 
1888  Vt  aamml  B. 

Bowen 
1824  Vt        —Silas,  M.  D.  and  at  Mid. 

Bowman 
1817  Vt  FruMOM 

Bradford 

1829  Vt  Cbauncy  D. 

Brainard 
1826  Vt  i4M,  Mr. 

Brewster 
1841  Vt  Henry  S. 

Bristed 
1826  Vt        --JtAm^  Mr. 

Bronson 
1811  Vt        — it^mAom,  Mr.  and  al  Mid.  nnd 

[Col. 
Brosnan 

1840  Vt        — Comclitti,  M.,  Mr..  B.  A.  Trio- 

[ity  CoU.  DubUa. 


Brown 
1839  Vt        -Edwaid  H.,  Mr. 

Brownell 
1809  Vt  Chaonrejr,  Mr. 

1813  Vt  Qnxt  /..,  Blr.  and  at  Tak. 

Brownson 

1809  Vt  £11,  Mr. 

1810  Vt  John 

Brash 
1834  Vt  Cbariei  D.  L.,  Mr.  '38. 

Buckley 

1841  Vt  Daniel  B.,  '83. 

Buel 

1819  Vt  Samoel 

Butler 

1836  Vt  FroMin,  Mr. 

Gaboon 

1820  Vt  Georce  C. 
1833  Vt  EdwanS  A. 

Cameron 
1838  Vt  Hogii 

Camp 

1810  Vt  David  M.,  Mr.,  LC  Gov.  of  Vt 

Campbell 
1824  Vt        —James,  M.  D. 
Carpenter 

1837  Vt  Enuwuu  L 

1838  Vt  Cbaries  S. 

Case 

1838  Vt  Rm/m,  Mr. 

1839  Vt  Moses  F. 

Catlin 
1826  Vt  Alexander,  Bfr. 

Caster 

I8l»  Vt        -John  L.  C,  B.  A. 
Chamberlain 

1811  Vt        ->/a«ofi,  Mr.  and  Prof.,  Btol  X)4 

[and  Mr.  and  at  Bow  H)6. 

Chandler 

1807  Vt  Amanah 

1810  Vt        —Benjamin,  M.  D. 

Chaney 

1831  Vt  Henry,  Mr.  '37. 

Chaplin 
1806  Vt  John  H.,  BIr. 

Chase 
1 839  Vt        —Carlton,  D.  D.,  Dart  '17  «t  Mr. 

Child 

1806  Vt  Gardner,  Mr.  '12. 

Childs 

1812  Vt        —Francis,  Mr.  and  at  Yale. 

Chittenden 

18a9«Vt  Thomas.  Mr. 

1826  Vt  Martin,  Mr. 

Clack 
1822  Vt        —Spencer,  a  A. 

Clapp 

1820  Vt.  Ebenezer 

Clark 

1807  Vt  SalcHi^,  Mr.  "23. 

1810  Vt        — SdiMie/,  Mr.,  Harv.  '05  and  Mr. 
1816  Vt  Samuel 

Clay 

1839  Vt  — UHkurt,  LL,  D..  Hanr.  LL.  O. 
ri825,  Se<-.  ofSiaifr  U.S.  and 
[Sen.  in  Cong. 

Coalson 
4822  Frank.     Paid 
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Cobb 

1810  Vt.  James  D. 

Cobarn 
1839  Vt.  Loreoso,  Mr. 

Coffer 

1829  Na»h.    —Aihary  M.,  Mr. 
Collaroer 

1810  Vl  iJiicob,Mr. 

Converse 

1825  Vtl  Jamei 

18^  VL  Julius,  Mr. 

Coolidge 

1855  Vt        — Cariot,  Mr.,  Mid.  1811  B.  A. 

Corbio 

1825  Vt  Pliny  M. 

Crafts 

1811  Vt     — •ySAMUSL,  Mr.,  Harv:  1790  and 

[Mr. 
Culver 

1826  Vt  Erastns  D.,  Mr. 

Currey 
1836  Vt  WiUiam  F.,  Mr. 

Cartis 
1841  Samuel  C.  L. 

Cutting 

1840  Vt        -^Saoan  8.,  Mr. 

Dana 
18S9  Vt        —Hope  L.,  Mr.,  Dart  B.  A.  1819. 

1856  Vt  OMcarF,  Mr. 

1839  Vt  Edmund  T.  Mr. 

Davey 

1841  Vt  Christopher  M. 

Day 
1825  Vt.  Irad  C. 

Dean 

1806  Vt        —James,  Mr.  aod  ProT.,  Dnrt.  B. 

[A.  1800  and  Mr. 

Deane 

1838  Vt  John  F. 

De  Canip 
1896  Yale     — 8amoet  G.  J,,  M.  D. 

Deming 

1827  Vt.  Cbaries  F. 

Denison 

1811  Vt        —John,  Mr. 

1825  Vt  Joseph  A.,  Mr.,  and  M.  D.  at 

1840  Vt  Dudty  C.  [Yale. 

Dickinson 
1838  Vt  Willtam  L.,  Mr.  '42. 

1841  Amh.        NoadiabS. 

DilHuffham 
1896  Vt        — l*attJ,  Mr. 

Doane 
1810  Vt  David,  Mr.  'SO. 

Dodge 
1818  Vt  JVeAmioA,  Mr.  "96. 

Doollttle 

1888  Vt        —Lucius  F.,  Mr. 

Dorman 
18S0  Vt        -^Eben  H.,  Mr.  aod  at  Mid. 
Doogherty 

1826  Frank.      K«>hert 
1890  Vt.  Juma,  Mr. 

Ducatel 

1889  Vt        —Julius  P.,  M.  D.,  Uoi v.  Md.  Prof. 

Dutcher 

1812  Vt  Jaows  a 
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1841  Vt  Jonathan  W. 

Eastman 

827  Vt.  Francis  S. 

897  Vt        -Joseph  B.,  Mr.  Dart  'SI. 
Edffell 

827  Vt  John  Q.  A. 

Elliot 

819  Vt  Israel 

813  Vt        —Joteph,  B.  A. 
Emerson 

890  Vt.  Curtis  A. 
89!»  W.  R.      Daniel 

Emmons 

825  Vt  Alden 

Everett 

826  Vt        — Alexnnder  H.,  LL.  D.,  and  at 

[Mid.'99,  Harv.  1806 and  Mr. 
and  at  Yale,  Mio.  to  tiipain, 
and  Fres.  Jefll  Coll.,  La. 
897  Vt  Horace,  Mr. 

841  Vt  Edward 

Fairchild 

891  Vt  Jolm 

Farns  worth 
824  Vt        ^Joseph  D.,  M.  D. 

Parr 
841  Vt.  Elliot  T. 

Ferris 
824  Vt  John  A.,  Mr. 

824  Vt  L>nde  C.,  Mr. 

Fisher 

812  Vt  Abial 

Fisk 

812  Vt     — IPam KS,  Mr. 

Fitch 

826  Vt      '     LMnartl  M.,  Mr. 
897  Vt         —Samuel  S.,  Mr. 
Flemming 

828  Vt.  Af^iibald,  Mr. 

Fletcher 
810  Vt  Elijah 

825  Vt       — nisaRC,  Mr.,  Dart  1808  B.  A. 
399  Vt  Josiah  A. 

Flint 

820  Vt  Samuel 

896  Vt  Edwin 

Follett 

810  Vt  Timothy,  Mr.,  '16. 

Foote 

818  Vt  LMnan,  Mr. 

Forsyth 
899  Vt  James,  Mr. 

Foster 

81 1  Vt  Luke  B. 

812  Frank.      Thomas  A. 

897  Vt  Arthur  M.,  Mr. 

Fowler 

840  Vt  Josiah  C. 

Francis 

826  Vt.  Damd  D.,  Mr. 

Freeman 

820  Vt  8Uat  C. 

French 

819  Vt  David 

Galusha 
816  Vt        —  A:&m,B.A.,Mr.'20aiidatBro. 
Garbutt 

898  Vt  Zechsriah  N. 


516  BRIEF   MEMOIR   OF  [MaT, 

Mem."  In  concluding  his  discourse,  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  remark, 
**  The  beloved  youth,  whose  death  we  this  day  deplore,  and  whose  remains  lie 
before  us,  has  undoubtedly  died  in  the  Lord,  lie  lived  for  the  Lord,  while  he 
lived,  and  in  the  love  and  favor  of  his  Divine  Lord  he  died.  We  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  he  is  now  among  the  blessed  dead.  He  now  sweetly  rests  fiom 
all  his  labors,  and  has  gone  where  his  works  will  follow  him. 

^  To  us,  iudeed,  his  early  removal  is  a  dark  and  mysterious  event  He  had 
struggled  through  great  difficulties  in  procuring  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  had  arrived  within. sight,  ae 
it  were,  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  when  suddenly  he  is  arrested,  srottteK 
down,  and  his  eartlily  labors  are  brought  to  a  close.  We  cannot  tell  what  enda 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  may  have  proposed  to  himself  by  this  dispeosa- 
tion.  To  us,  it  is  all  dark,  mysterious  and  trying.  Still,  our  confidence  in  CM 
is  not  at  all  disturbed.  We  know  that  he  has  done  well.  We  know  that  he 
has  made  no  mistake.  We  feel  assured  that  this  event,  in  all  its  circurostancee, 
has  been  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  that  what  we  know  not 
DOW  respecting  it,  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

**  Meanwhile,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  our  departed  brother 
lived  not  in  vain.  He  was  pre-eminently  one  of  those  who  filled  up  life  with 
dutv  and  usefulness.  Without  at  all  overstepping  his  proper  limits  as  a  student, 
he  labored  abundantly  and  most  suetessfully  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master. 
As  though  under  the  impression  that  his  life  was  to  be  short,  he  did  %mih  hu 
might  what  his  hand,  found  to  do.  Nor  was  he  at  all  careful  to  select  only  the 
most  pleasant  fields  of  labor — ^those  which  might  be  cultivated  with  the  least 
self-denial.  But  he  was  ready  to  go  any  where — to  do  anything — to  throw 
himself  into  any  breach — to  subject  himself  to  any  inconvenience— if  the  caiwe 
of  Christ  could  but  be  promoted,  and  the  salvation  of  iramorul  souls  secured. 
To  such  a  laborer,  the  rest  of  heaven  roust  be  sweet  On  such  an  one  mast  be 
conferred  no  ordinary  crown,  in  that  world  whero  the  righteous  are  rewaided 
according  to  their  works." 

Among  the  mourners  who  crowded  the  church  on  this  occasion,  thero  wero 
hundreds  in  the  galleries,  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  house,  who  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  They  wero  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poverty  and  want ;  difiering  in  years  from  childhood  to  decrepid 
old  age ;  of  various  nations  and  religions ;  and  with  an  external  appearance  as 
motley  and  diverse  as  were  their  characters  and  conditions.  But  they  all  fell 
that  they  had  lost  a  friend ;  one  common  sympathy  had  drawn  them  togedier; 
and  they  stood  looking  on,  in  silent  grief,  until  the  services  wero  closed,  and 
when  the  coffin  was  removed  and  placed  upon  the  hearse,  they  crowded 
around  it,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  utterly  refused  to  let  it  depart,  till  they  had 
looked  once  more  upon  the  face  of  him  they  loved,  and  bedewed  him  with 
their  tears.  When  they  had  been  gratified  in  this  respect,  they  insisted  or 
following,  as  chief  mourners,  to  the  grave ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  tftiat  thef 
were  persuaded  to  give  place  to  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Seminary,  «e 
come  between  them  and  the  lifeless  body  of  their  friend. 

The  funeral  took  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
when  the  streets  Yfeye  incumbered  with  a  recent  fall  of  snow.  The  distanee  to 
the  grave  was  more  than  half  a  mile.  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
burial,  and  looked  round  upon  the  procession  following  us,  we  were  filled  widi 
astonishment  It  extended  back  as  fkr  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  consisted  m 
great  measure  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  other  poor  of  the  city.  Here  wero 
old  and  young,  parents  and  children,  male  and  female,  marohing  one  after 
another  through  the  snow,  and  together  forming  a  procession,  on  foot,  of  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Every  countenance,  as  they  came  up,  looked  dejected  and  desolata, 
indicating  the  deepest  sorrow  and  grief,  that  they  should  see  the  face  of  their 
beloved  instructor  and  benefactor  no  more. 

The  whole  scene  was  an  eloquent  and  afiTecting  eulogy  upon  the  chamotar 
and  usefulness  of  this  excellent  young  man.  But  few  such  funeral  occasms 
have  ever  been  witeessed.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  be  honored  with  saeh  a 
iNirial,  rather  than  to  be  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  hands  of  princea,  and  tie  iR 
the  s^lehras  of  kings  ? 
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1838  Vt.  John  B.,  Mr. 

1839  Vl        — Edwin  F.,  Mr.  »Bd  at  Hmb. 

Johnstoo 
1899  Frank.      P. 

Jooes 
1829  Vt.  John  C. 

1835  Wash.      CbarlaaH. 

Kellogff 
1823  Vt.  Orwa,  Mr. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  Charlei 

Keodrick 

1813  Vl.        ^NaUiamd,  Mr.,  Bm.  Mr.  and 

[D.  D.,  a  L.  T.  I.,  Pirar. 

Keoman 
18M  Vt  Jatnis,  Mr.  and  Prat 

Kenyon 

18S0  Vt  Jand 

Kilborn 
1810  Vt.  Joho,  Mr. 

KiDff 
1810  Vt  Daaphin 

1836  U.  N.  Y.  J. 

Knowles 
1841  Vu  WillianU 

Labaree 
1841  Vl        -^Beniamm,  D.  U^  Vmrt  'SS  and 

TMr.,  PTttiu  Jack.  ColU  Tan. 
[aod  Mid. 

Lamb 

1825  Vu  Dana,  Mr.  and  TViL,  Mr.  Mid. 

1829  Vt  Jonntbaa  [34 

1805  Vt  Asnbttl,  Mr. 

Lawrence 

1827  Vt  Byram 

1837  Vt  AliDoo,  Mc. 

Lay 
1835  Yale    — UGaorgv  W.,  Mr. 

Leavenworth 
1821  Vt  Henry,  Mr. 

Lee 

1891  Vt  Samud 

Lester 

1809  Vt  Charles  G. 

Loomia 

1805  Vt  Warrra,  Mr. 

1831  Vt  Harmon 

Lyman 
1841  Vt  Gaor^L. 

Lynde 

1828  Vt        -John^  Mc 

Macrae 
1839  Vt  WWiani  F.,  Mr. 

Maltby 

1810  Vt  Ebtr 

Mann 

1838  Vt  Alexante 

Marck 

1818  Vt  Jacob,  Mr. 

Maiah 

18S5  Vt  — Joaepb,  Mr.,  Dart  M.  D.,  Mid. 

1896  Vt  Edward  W.             [Med.  PraC 

1837  Vt  — RosfiieM,  Mr. 

1839  Vt  Cbarlei  P. 
1841  Vt  Warran  O. 

Martin 
1831  Vt  Elon  O. 

McAaley 
1837  Vt       — Itamd^aDL 


McDonald 
1828  Vt       -Lomk,  Mr.,  Mid.  'SSL 
McKoen 

1828  Vt        —SUoB,  Mr.  and  ni  Dart 

McMasters 
1840  Vt  Daniel  S. 

Mead 

1840  U.N.Y.  -Samuel  R.,  Mr. 

Mebane 

1809  U.  N.  C.  John  B. 
1821  U.  N.  C.  William  K. 

Meech 

1841  Vt  Edgar 

Messer 

1812  Vt        — ilMt,  LL.  D..  Br«w  'SO,  and  Mr. 

[Tut  PniC  and  Pre*.,  Uanr. 

Miller 

'09. '90  W.Pa.tAiG.,Mr. 

1829  Vt       -Jonaibui  P.,  Mr. 

Miner 
1857  Mid.     — Abiman  L.,  Mr. 

Mooera 
1895  Vt        --Benjamin,  M.  D. 

Moore 

1811  Vt  bnac 

Morey 
1840  Vt  Ira 

Morgan 
1820  Vt        ^Amk,Mr. 

Morrill 
1825  Vt        — •Datid,  LL.  D.^Dari.  Mr.  '1% 

[M.  D.  '21,  Sen.  and  Got.  of 
[N.  H. 

Morse 
1827  Vt  Perciral,  Mr.  91.  ' 

Moss 
1840  Ham.       Henry  L. 

Mower 
1840  Vt  Benjamin  F. 

Myers 

1837  Vt  Juteph  H.,  Mr.  ' 

Nash 
1827  Vt        ^a^kakr,  Mr. 

Nelson 
1827  Vt        —Robert,  M.  D.  and  at  Dart. 

Newell 

1812  Vt  George     ^ 

Newton 

1827  Vt  airislopber  G. 

1831  Vt  Benfamin  B. 

Nichols 
1839  Watb.      Gcorn  W. 

1839  Man.        Daofortb  B. 

Nickerson 
1834  Wat        Cbarlef 

Nilea 

1837  Vt  Jaaon 

Noble 

1810  Vt  William,  Mr.  'SO. 

Norris 

1840  Dart        Timodty  O. 

Northrop 

1838  Ober.       Gilbfft  a 

Norton 
1840  Vt       —William  ^Mft 
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Norwood 
18M  U.  N.  C.  Joha  W.»  Mr. 

Nye 
lane  Vt.        — JainKAm,  Mr.,  Bro.  B  A.  I80i, 
18SS  Vt.  Tbomas  [and  Mr. 

Oakei 

1818  U.  N.  C.  Tbomat  L 

Oeconorou 

1840  N.  J.         Luke  K. 

Ogilvie 
1859  CD  C.  --Mm,  Mr. 
Olds 

1896  Mia.         Chtioocev  N. 
1899  Ob^,        Abuer  O. 

Osgood 

1819  Vu  NaJam,  Mr. 

Paddock 
1819  Vt.  Jamei  A. 

PaiDchaud 
18»  Vt        — Jutrph,  M.  D. 

Paine 
1825  Vl       — fCLiJAR,  LL.  D.,  Hanr.  *B\  B. 

JA.  Mr.  and  LL.  D.,  Dart. 
fMr.,  Heo.  in  Gong. 
Palmer 
1817  Vt.     — ||«Williain  A.,  Mr. 

1850  Vt        —Aaron,  Mr. 

Parker 

1819  Vt  AmM  A. 

18ti  Vt  G<-org«  H. 

1836  Vt  Daniel,  Mr. 

1841  Vt.  Cliarlet  C. 

Parkhurat 

1810  Vt  Jabes 

Parroele 

1810  Vt  Uoaitufl 

Parmelee 

18tf  Vt  Rotuf,  Mr. 

Partridge 

1851  Vt        —Akktn.  Mr.  and  at  Dart..  Siip't 

Tof  W.  Point  Pr^.  Jaff.  Coll. 
.    [Mits.  and  Nor.  Univ. 

Pease 

1897  Vt  Aaron  O, 

1838  Vt  Calvin,  Mr.  and  Prof. 

Peaslee 
1821  Vt  George,  Mr. 

Peck 
1819  Vt  ThomoM  K,  Mr. 

1897  Vt  G«orge  H..  Mr. 

1837  Vt        —Lucius  B..  Mr. 
1841  Vt  William  W. 

Phelps 

1811  Vt        — Jobn.B.  A. 

1812  Vt        — CharlM.  B.  A. 

1895  Vt        —Edward  E.,  Mr.,  M.  D.  at  Yale, 

[Msd.  Prof,  at  Yale  and  Dart 

Pierpont 

1838  Vt        —Robert,  Mr.  and  at  Mid. 

PiersoD 
1899  Vt  William  P. 

Piatt 

1899  Vt  Geoige  K.,  Mr. 

Pomeroy 
1806  Vt  Catsiufi  F.,  Mr. 

1809  Vt  John  N.,  Mr. 

1809  Vt        — Jobn,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  Mid. 

Potwio 

Ghariei  W.,  Mr. 


Powell 

809  Vt        — Tmmao  M.  B  ,  M.  D.  '18. 
826  Vt        —Horatio.  M.  D. 

830  Vt  Oliver  S.,  Mr.  '31. 

831  Vt.  George 

Powers 

840  Vt        —Hiram,  Mr. 

Prentiss 
1838  Vt        — Sumnel  B.,  Mr. 
Pricbard 

841  Vt  Moeet  S. 

Putnam 

838  Vt  Charles  S.,  Mr. 
C38  Vt  AUmJC 

Randall 

813  Vt  Pbiaeas 

Ranslow 

836  Vt        —Otorge  W,,  Mr. 

Ransom 
823  Vt.  Roval  M.,  and  at  Hsrr. 

Raymona 
840  Vt  Henry  J. 

Read 

811  Vt.  Nntbanid 
836  Vt        —David,  Mr. 

Redfield 

839  Vt.       — Bkaac  F.,  Mr.,  Dart.  15  and  Mr. 

Reed 
838  Vt  Geofge  W. 

Reid 
828  Vl.        — Jbntf,  Mr. 

Rice 

840  Vt  Tbomaa 

Rich 

836  Vt  Charlei  W. 
Richardson 

812  Vt        — lirael  P.,  Mr.,  Dart.  1804. 

Robertson 

832  Vt        -William,  M.  D. 

838  Vt  Andrew,  Mr. 
899  Vt            George  R,  Mr. 

Robinson 
826  Vt  James  F.,  Mr. 

Rolph 
822  Vt  Moaes 

Root 

814  Vt.  Erastus,  Mr.,  M.  D.  at  Dart. 

Ross 

813  Vt       —flHenry  H.,  Mr. 

Royce 
337  Vt       — tSiepben,  LL.  D.,  Mid.  B.  A.  XH. 
Russell 

810  Vt  Stephen  P ,  Mr. 
826  Vt  John  L.,  Mr. 
834  Vt        — Havtd,  D.  D. 

Sabin 

826  Vt        -if /m,  Mr. 
Safford 

810  Vt  Ma^bew,  Mr. 

Sawyer 
806  Vt  Jtinies  L.,  Mr. 

810  Vt  Frederick  A. 

819  Vt  Gamaliel  R,  Mr. 

Sayles 

839  Vt  ExeHd  H. 
Scott 

837  Vt  Josepb,  Mr. 

Severance 

827  Vt  Cfaarisia 
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Seymoor 

1831  Vt  Edwaid 

1835  Vt  Henry  E. 

Sbaw 

1819  Vt  G«onre  B.,  Mr..  Tot. 
1837  Vt           BeiriamJn  L. 

Sbead 
1839  Vt  WUliam  G.  T. 

Shepard 
1826  Vt  Guy  B.,  M.  D.  at  Caitletoa. 

Sherman 

1829  Vt  Setb  C. 

Shartleff 

1834  Vt        --RomtU,  D.  D.,  Dart.  99,  aod 

[Mr.,  Tut  and  Prof. 

Skinner 
1839  Vt        —St  John,  B.  L.,  Mr. 
Smalley 

1835  Vt        — Beijamiii  H.,  Mr. 

Smiley 

1812  Vt       -^RobUwm,  Mr.,  Dart.  1798  and 

[Mr. 
Smith 
1807  Vt        -^odah,  Mr.,  Dait  B.  A.  1789 
1809  Vt  Addison  [and  Mr. 

1817  Vt  Eari 

1820  Vt  Richard  W. 

1837  Vt  Andrew  J.,  Mr. 

1838  Vt  John  G. 

1839  Vt       — IJoha,  Mr.  and  at  Mid. 

1839  Vt  Marstar  C. 
1841  Vt.            Douglass 

Soathworth 

1818  Vt        — CoiMtotf,  Mr.,  Mid.  a  A.  &  Mr. 

Spafford 

181 1  Vt        —Horatio  G.,  Mr.,  LL.  D.  at  — 

Spa]  diner 

1840  Vt.  James  R. 

Spaoldinff 
1835  Vt        — Phineas,  Mr.,  Dart.  M.  D. 
Spooner 

1809  Vt  AJden  B. 

Steele 

1812  Vt  Robert 

Stevens 

1837  Vt  Alexis  C. 

1833  Vt  Simeon  H. 

Stewart 

1834  Vt        — Al?an,  Mr. 

Stone 

1810  Vt  Daris,  Mr. 
1825  Vt  Gtorge 

Storrs 

1824  Vt  John,  Mr. 

Strong 
1806  Vt  pames,  Mr.  ^24. 

1809  Vt  Joel 

1819  Vt        — Hmtv  /».,  Mr,  Yale  B.  A.  '07. 
1837  Vt        —George  W.,  LL.  D.,  Yale  B.  A. 

["08  and  Mr.  and  at  N.J. 
Swan 

1825  Vt  Benjamia 

Taylor 

1831  Vt  Chmmcey 

1834  Vt  Jtatm  B, 

1840  Vt  John  L.  D. 

Temple 

1839  Vt  Charles 

Tenney 

1840  Vt  Beiyainiii  J. 
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Thompson 

1823  Vt.  Zadock,  Mr. 

Toof 

1837  Vt.  Ebenezer  M.,  Mr.  '41. 

Towner 

1823  Vt  JeantM 

Townsend 
1825  Vt        Mkajah,  Mr. 

Tracy 
1835  Vt.        —Andrew,  Mr. 

Tucker 
1835  Vt        —Philip  C,  Mr. 

Tapper 
1812  Vt  Samuel  H.,  Mr.  at  Mid. 

1832  Vt.  Zulius  C. 

Tarnbull 

1832  Vt  RobtH 

Tuttle 

1825  Vt  Alexander  T. 

Tyler 

1811  Vt  Timothy 

1811  Vt       -^Royall,  Mr.,  Ilarv.  76  and  Mr. 

[and  at  Yale. 

Upham 

1835  Vt        — William,  Mr.,  Sen.  in  Cong. 

Vail 

1812  Vl        —Joshua  Y.,  Mr.,  Mid.  '06  B.  A. 

Van  Ness 
1823  Vt     — •tComelios  P.,  LL.  D.  and  at 
1825  Vt  James,  Mr.  '31.         [Dart.  ^25. 

1829  Vt  Cornelius 

Van  Sicklen 

1839  Vt  Edward,  BIr. 

Wadden 

1810  Vt. 

Wadbams 
1832  Vt  Willard 

Wain  Wright 
1827  Vt  Alonzo  A. 

Wait 

1811  Vt  Luther 

Walbridge 

1836  Vt.  Elbridge,  Mr. 

Walden 

1840  Vt        --John  H.,  Mr. 

Wales 
1825  Vt       — tlGeorre  E.,  Mr.  and  at  Dart 

1841  Vt  Toney  E. 

Walker 

1823  Vt.        —Charln,  Mr.  and  at  Mid. 

Warner 

1814  Vt  Atmon 

Washbarn 
1817  Vt.  CtphM 

1820  Vt  i{os^,Mr.,Tot. 

Waterhouse 

1824  Vt        — Heniy  D.,  M.  D.,  PioT. 

Wead 

1825  Vt.  In  M. 

1838  Vt  John  W. 

Wells 

1834  Vt  William  W.,  Mr. 

1839  Vt.  Charles 

Weston 

1821  Vt  Edmund,  Mr.  '36. 

1826  Vt        -John,  M.  D.,  Dart  '06  and  Mr. 

land  M.  B. 

Wheeler 

1804  Vt  Jostoi  P. 


520 


FUNDS. 


[Mat. 


hi 


MroDLisis  CovirTT. 

ArlgAlm,  8oe.  of  R«t.  /oba  R.  Adaina,  by  R«f . 

J.  Kmcfwa,  Aft.  M  50 

CkarlMtown,  8oe.  ofRsv.  Mr.  Hamphiej  103  9i 

Ifoftum,  fidtudde  8««lBff  Circle,  bj  Bcr.  /. 

•  0I-1M68 


lo0TR  CoKirsBBivev  or  CHirSCRSt, 

I      MiODLBtBI  CODNTT. 

fV  (Mr.  Otla  Hojt,  Pimminf bun,  Tr.] 

JWnAMi,  r^^J  Boc  ofRav.  Harvey  Nevoomb  90^ 
AbulUero',  loe.  of  Rer.  Mr.  Rawaun  8  87 

AMikinr,  Sac  of  Rev.  Joelah  BaUaid,  bj  Mr. 

K.  Hoat  U  94— SO  88 


RslioioviChab.Soo.  or  Middlsirx 
North  and  ViciiriTr. 

(Dea.  JoBnihan  8.  Adams,  Greloti,  Tr.f 


ArfUf, 


'.  Ch.  aad  Boc  tgr  Bpb.  TltM 


do. 


NtmlptwA, 


do. 


do. 
do. 


If 


Oil 
U 


NosroLX  GouifTT. 

(Rev.  Jobu  Codaua,  O.  D.  Dorelieater,  Tr.] 
MUahuy,  Roe.  of  Rev.  Aufuatua  C.  Thompeon 

WoBCItTKB  CsifTBAL  AtlOCIATIOlT. 

(Hub.  Abtjah  mgelow,  Wercefter,  Tr.J 

iltthtm,  Boc.  of  Rev.  Miner  O   Pratt  8  00 

iVinorton,  Boc.  of  Rev.  Willard  M.  Hardlnff       S9  00 
IforeeaUr,  See.  of  Rev.  8e(h  Sweetaer,  bal.         10 
(fi/  Rev.  Joeeph  KmcrMo,  Agt.) 


14  80 


108  11 


00 


Education  Sociktt  iif  Worcsitbi 
North  Absociatioit. 

[Mr.  Moeee  CbamlierUin,  Templeton,  Tr.] 

New  Brmintrm,  Soe.  of  Rev.  John  Flake,  by  Rev. 
J.  fimeiaoa,  AfU 


90  10 


Rrodb  IslardStatb  Adxiliabt. 

[Mr.  taaae  Wilcox,  Providence,  Tr.J 

PrvMMnn,  84«.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  187  47  S 

Hlfh  bt.  Cong,  by  three  Indv.  4  00 

Grace  Cb.  by  kn  IndUUIual  1  00 

Richmond  St.  Ch.  by  Albert  Piibedle,  Eiq.  84  58 

Do.  two  indlvkioaU  8  OO-'808  00 

(Moil  of  the  above  by  Rev.  J.  Emenon,  AfC)  

#4,001  70 


MAINE  BRANCH. 
[Prof.  Wlllltm  Smyth,  Brunswick,  Tr.] 


Auguakt,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. 
AiiMf  do.  do. 

r,  1st      do.  do.  in  part 

Hammond  St.Ch.  and  ttoe. 

Additional,  for  the  fwo  SodttUt 


KoomtkU  and  5itoiP*ffaii,  i;h.  and  See.  ia  part 
ArsincM,  Mn.  Anna  Johnenn,  to  const.  herMdf  in  part 

an  11.  M. 
fliwffrr.  Conf .  Ch.  and  Sec 
Fhrmimgton^     do.  do. 

FVeeperl,  do.  do. 

MtUowM,  Mn.  Sophia  Bond,  le  eeoiC  Rev.  SaimMl 

8.  Drake  an  H.  M. 
Mn.  JohnGanliner 
SBii»|k/eN,  Ceaf .  Cb.  and  Sec  In  part 
/Ksvrastfe,  do.  do.       do. 

Iton  idgmiMk,    do.  do.  of  which,  $40  ie  to 

Rev.  Joalah  Peet  an  H.  M. 
fftm  Sharon,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe. 
^orA  YnrmottlA,lat       do.       in  part 

tfd       do. 
North  Bdgtamb,  Conf.  Ch.  and  Soc 
ForliamdTkiA  St.  Ch.  and  Soc 

9d       do.        anindividoal 
8.1       do. 
Amd,  Benev.  Boc  let  Par.  bv  8.  L. 
SypMoin,  Con;.  Ch.  and  Soc.,  bnl.  of  sobaeriptkn  to 

eonei.  Rev.  Daniel  He  wall  an  H.  .VI. 
I^OMosion,  lat  Conr.  Ch.  and  Mac.  In  part 
WakMoro*  artd  Br^mtn,  Cong.  Chhs  and  Socc^f  40 

of  which  (o  const.  Rev.  John  Dodge  an  H.  M. 
ntseitssel,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soc 


88  18 
11  SB 

88  79 
S3  88 
8  00^96  80 


Wimthropt        do.  do. 

ANMrsel  Cb.  Cb V.  of  GkitrcAes,  a  eontribution 


:A31 

60  00 

10  00 
20  23 
90  82 

40  00 
1  00 

11  00 
10  00 

4V0O 
It  18 
18  88 

9  83^90  IS 

17  84 

108  83 

800 

A  60—181  Of 

90  00 

94  16 
860 

47  00 

99  7S 

69  ."M 

4  69 


(The*  above  by  Rer.  Ansel  Nash,  Agt.) 

NBW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

[Hen.  Samuel  Morrll,  Concord,  Tr.] 

AmIunL  Udles*  Ben.  Soc  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheat,  Tr. 

efHillsben'Co.Anz. 
ae<^i'iL  Prea.  Cb.  end  8o«.  by  do. 
Otiq/,  Pnc  do.         by  Mr.  Wn.  Ela«  Tr. 


•773  83 


866 

18  00 
18  00 


by  Mr.  J.  A. 

Tr.  ftc 
by  Rev.  C 
byRev.CW.W 
by  Mr.  J.  A."" 

Tr.tc 
IHlWi^  Ladles*  Bd.  leele^,  by^te. 

(The  Ibllowlnf  by  8aml.  A.  Garaald,  Bsq. 
Tr.  Cheshire  do.  Au.) 

OilsHm,  fnnn  a  friend  1  08 

JMVm.  Mn.  Edith  ParfcMT  4  08 

ii^ttero',  from  a  Mend  1  08 

SMtfean,  Church  and  Sodefy  8 
Deduct  expenses  of  AuxUlaiy 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 
[Joseph  Warner,  Esq.  Middlebory,  Tt.  Tr.] 
OMtfston,  Conf.  Church  IS  88 

JRoMiaofi,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Soc*  by  Gen.  leha  Ftntta, 

Tr.  Windham  Co.  Aoz.  IS  88 

Aorsn,  Chester  Baxter,  Esq.  by  do.  0  88 

WtalKtraMtldt  ((knlnj  Conf.  Ch.  and  Sec.  by  B.  HBl, 

£aq.  Boston  U  M 

From  A.  WUcox,  Esq.  Tr.  Addison  Co.  fax.  7  88 


CONNBCTICOT  BRANCH. 
(Eliphalet  Terry,  Esq.  Hartbrd.Tr.] 


CKssfir,  Boc.  of  Rev.  A.  8.  Cheese bmogk.  bal. 
Bn/Uld,  Coil,  in  lat  Conf.  by  Eken  Parswns 
Fhrtmngton,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Poner,  by  Doa.  8.  Ratt 
Hartford,  (;oll.  of  Gent,  in  1st  Sec  %a  08 

Do.     Ladies    do.  by  Miss  E.  L. 

Bonce,  Tr.         188  88 
Do.     OenC  In  North  Soe.  by  D*C 

O.Allen  179  08 

Do.     Ladies    do.  by  do.  87  97 

Do.  South  Sec  by  P.  D.  Stfllmaa     89  47 
Do.  4th  Ch  by  I..  Olmsied.  Tr. 
Afsridsw,  Coll.  by  Rev.  Georre  W.  Perkins 
JVorwidk,  Do.  in  the  «d  and  6(h  Confregatloaa  110  08 
Do.  lat  Conf  refstlon  1 

A  ftHend,  11  reams  of  letter  p|psr. 
Tbrrlnf/bnf,  Coll.  hy  Rev.  Brown  Emersea 
(Most  of  the  above  by  Rev.  J.  Emsreea,  Agt) 


18 
81 


WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 
(Biepben  Trsfy,  M.  D.  Bndse^  O.  Tr.] 


AaeuBt  of  donations 


#817  88 


§188  a 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  BOaiTT. 
[William  A.  Booth,  Bsq.  New  Tort,  Tr.] 
Avails  of  articles  ftven  9  71,  Caltskill,  a  bal.  8 


Serinf  St.  Ch.  N.  V.  83  60, 1st  Ch.  Brooklyn,  a  bal.  88 
Wbilotiall  03  71.  Utiea  Agency  36  98,  T.  WiUbiaa  S 
Durham  Ben.  Soc  10.  9(rCh.  OranfS,  N.  J.  80 
Col.  Loomb,  of  Port  Towion  17  00,  Mr.  Walker  8 
nufiao  St.  Cb.  N.  Y.  10,  Federal  Store.  Dntsbsm  Cc  I 
Brick  Ch.  N.  Y.  John  MeConA 


II 
191 
I9t 


11 


n 


PHILADELPHIA  RDOCATION  BOaBTT. 

[Oec  W.  McClelland,  Esq.  PhlUdelphia,  Tr.] 

Collections  dorinf  (he  quarter,  paitiealaa  not  fbmishod  IJBl  88 

OnCA  AGENCY. 
[James  Datten,  Esq.  Utkn.  Tr.] 

Angnsta  787,  Champioa  11 10.  Cenpemtevn  8888. 

Clinton  43  56  


77  88 
88  7t 


Chaiy  6,  Fulton  80,  HoUand'a  Patent,  in  part  to  < 

Infrnham  Townaend  a  L.  M.  17 
Xbifahuro'  4677,  MlddlcOeld  Centn  99  09,  Marskdl 

998 
Maninab'trf  10,  New  Hartford  49  89,  N.  Haven  8  87 
Oriahany  FalU  7  44,  Oewego,  Isl  Ch.'  31  17,  9d  Ck. 

In  67,  Salem  3 
Platttturf ,  a  bal.  9,  Rome,  1st  Ch.  48  82, 9d  Ch.  19  88 
Utiea,  Pf«a.  Ch.  flS  99,  Cong.  Ch.  18  H,  Tenon  TD. 

lag*  14  63 
Yolney  7  94,  WatervUle  7  88,  Waslfeid  14  88 


WffVvV  ^8^WVWWw 


#8,818  80. 


Goihing  rutived  inring  tkt  QiKUUUr. 
BeHom.  Ms.  Mn.  Windsor,  iblrts  and  aeckc 


tS.B.  Ladles' Bd.  Bee  by 
•ideoA,  Sec  aad  Ttmc,  ^feti,  < 


rais:] 


Enowles 

18M  C.  D.  C.  Jamu  D,,  ttr.,  Newt.  Tb.  Ins. 

[Pro£ 

KoTte 

1837  C.  D.  C.  John  D.,  Mr. 

iiMnar 
1828  Frank.      John,  Mr. 

Lindsley 

1837  €.  D.  C.  Solon,  Mr. 

Lyode 

1838  Yale         Charfes  J.,  Mr. 

Marr 

1830  Jeff.         PhmeoM,  Mr. 
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Mc  Conaoffhi 


ac  V/onanghy 

ma  Dtck.       DoM,  Mr.,  Jeff.  D.  D.  '33.  Pres. 

[Waih. 

Miller 

1834  Mia.         Joseph,  Mr. 

Mills 

1830  Mia.         Thonton  A.,  Mr. 
Moore 

1828  Frank.      Richard  D.,  Mr. 

MoDtfort 
1834  Mia.         Joseph  G.,  Mr. 


CORRECTED  LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS. 


As  a  eoDsidtrahIa  nraiber  of  addUioni  and  sona  eorrsetions  are  reqniiad  in  the  list  of  Presidents,  wa 
liawB  tbottf  ht  besl  to  reprint  the  whole  •oiire. 


Q^.   GWhft. 
1784  Dick. 

1800  Vt. 

1801  Prank. 
1809  Jeff. 

1803  ML 

1804  U.  N.  C. 
1804  DIek. 
1804  Un. 
1806  W.Fk. 
1809  Diek. 
1811  Prank. 
1819  U.  M.  a 
1818  Jeff. 

1815  Dick. 

1816  U.  N.  C. 
1816  Vt. 

1816  Prank. 

1817  Jeff. 
1817  Tale 

1817  W.  Pa. 

1818  Mid. 

1819  Praak. 

1890  Bow. 
1831  Wdm. 

1891  C.  D.  C. 
1891  Dick. 
1839  Vt. 
1899  Jeff. 
1899  H.L.T.I. 

1893  N.  J. 

1883  Amh. 

1894  Vt. 

1884  DicL 


Yaeattd 
qffie$. 

1804 
1814 
1811 
1809 
1611 
1819 
1809 


Bev.  Charles  Neebit,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sannders,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Joiiah  Metge,  LIa  Dl 

Rer.  John  Wateon, 

Rer.  JeoMS  Dnoiap, 

Rev.  Joseph  CaUweil,*  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  f  D.  D. 

Rer.  Eliphalet  Mott,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  MatliMw  Brown,  D.  D.        1816 

Rar.  Jeremiaii  Atwater,  D.  D.     1815 

Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.  1816 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman,  D.  D.  1816 

Rev.  Andrew  Wjrlie,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  MeKnight,  f 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Samoel  Anstin,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  Finley,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Wm.  M'Millan,  D.  a 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Dav,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  a 
Rev.  Moeet  Waddel,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Griflb,  D-  D. 
Rev.  William  Sung hton,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Daniel  Haskel,  M.  A. 
Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Nathan  Kendrick,  D.  D. 
Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Beman  Hnmphrej,  D.  D. 
Rev.  WHItam  Preston,  M.  A. 
Rev.  William  Neill,  D.  0. 


1816 
1816 
1639 
1881 
1817 
1893 

1889 


1899 
1839 
1836 

1894 
18S4 


1896 
1899 


InAut- 
mtinlo 
Q0e$.    CblTsfi. 

1894  Nash. 

1894  Mia. 

1895  RnL 

1896  Vt. 

1897  Bro. 
1698  Dart 

1898  C.  D.  C. 

1899  Harv. 
1899  Prank. 
1899  Col. 
1830  Dick. 
1830  Wes. 
1830  W.  Pa. 

1830  W.  R. 
J831  U.  N.  7. 

1831  W.  Pa. 
1833  Vt 
1833  Wat.. 

1833  Dick. 

1834  W.  R. 

1835  U.  N.  a 

1835  Ham. 

1836  Ober. 
1836  Wma. 
1836  Wat. 

1838  Mari. 

1839  Bow. 
1839  Ham. 

1839  U.  N.  7. 

1840  Mid. 

1840  Rat 

1841  Was. 


Q|ks. 


1840 
1833 


Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D. 
Rev.  PbiUp  Milledoler,  D*  D. 
Rev.  Jamee  Marsh,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Francis  Wavlaad,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  0.  D. 
Rev.  Stephen  Obapio,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Josiab  Qnincj,  Ll^  D. 
Rev.  Alonso  Church,  D.  D. 
Hon.  William  A.  Daer,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Bamoel  B.  How,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D. 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  D.  D. 
Rev.  James  Matthews,  D.  D. 
Rev.  David  M'Conaufhy,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  U.  D. 
Rev.  Rufns  Babcock,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  P.  Dnrbio,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Oeorae  E.  Pieree,  D.  D. 
Bon.  David  L.  Bwain.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Joeeph  Peaaev,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Asa  Mahaa,  M.  A. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Robert  E  Pattlson,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Joel  H.  Ltnsley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Lsonsrd  Woods,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Simeon  North.  M.  A. 
Bon.  Theo.  Preliofhoysen,  LL.  Di 
Rev.  Benjamin,  l^baree,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Abraham  L.  Hasbrooek,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.  1848 


1839 
1839 
1831 
1633 
1839 


1836 


1839 


*  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Untvarsity  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
maoeded  by  the  following  praeidingProreesors.^Rev.  David  Kerr,  1795-6;  Rev.  (Hiarles  W.  Harris,  1796; 
Rev.  Joseph  CaldweU,  D.  D.,  1796^,  1799—1804 ;  Rev.  James  S.  Gillaapie,  1797-99. 

t  Dr.  Davidson  was  appointed  as  Piasideat  ^ra  tsaqwrs.  Rev.  John  MeKnight  was  also  appointed 
in'stssi. 
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1848*3  iiOTU— BuKB'a  oouimr. 


VOTRB  ON  THE  FOREGOING  TABLES. 

DUKE'S  COUNTY. 

DuKB*s  CouiTTT  coiDprUes  withiD  its  limits  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islaods 
and  No-Man's-Laad.    It  lies  south  of  Buzzard's  Bay  and  the  western  part  of  Cape 
Cod,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  Vineyard,  at  its  nearest  point,  is  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tant.   These  islands  were  discovered  by  Gosoold  in*l602.    It  is  said — but  about  that  there 
is  some  uncertainty — tliat  several  families  settled  on  the  Vineyard  before  the  grant  to 
Thomas  May  hew,  which  was  in  1641.    He  sent  a  colony  to  that  island  in  1642.    In  1644 
all  the  islands  included  in  his  grant  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
aAerwards,  in  1664>  were  granted  by  Charles  II.,  to  his  brother,  the  Dulce  of  York;  an» 
nezed  to  the  province  oi  New  York ;  and  some  time  during  their  connection  with  It, 
which  continued  till  1692,  were  constituted  a  county  by  the  name  of  Duke's  County.    In 
the  latter  year  they  were  transferred  again  to  Mass. ;  and  in  1695  the  legislature  of  that 
State  separated  the  blands  of  which  the  county  is  at  present  composed  Irom  Nantucket, 
and  constituted  them  a  county,  retaining  the  name  by  which  the  whole  had  been  pre- 
viously called.    Martha's  Vineyard,  which  is  the  principal  one,  and  contains  the  whole 
of  the  territory,  with  the  exception  of  Chappaquiddic,  incorporated  into  townships,  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  in 
breadth.    Much  of  it  is  sterile,  though  some  portions  are  quite  productive.    There  are 
three  townships  in  the  county ;  and  according  to  the  census  of  1840  the  population  then 
was  3,958.    In  1764  there  were  2,300  white  inhabitants ;  and  the  Indians,  who  when 
the  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English  amounted  to  several  thousands,  were  in  num- 
ber only  313. 

Edgartown. 

The  CooDty  Courts  are  held  at  Edgartown.  With  the  east  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
it  includes  the  island  of  Chappaquiddic,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait. 
It  has  an  excellent  and  beautiful  harbor ;  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  whaling  busi- 
neas.  The  smartest  whalemen  in  the  world  belong  to  the  Vineyard.  The  population  of 
Edgartown  in  1840  was  1,786,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  which  is  collected  at  the  port, 
where  are  three  religious  societies,  the  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist,  with  as 
many  houses  of  worship.  It  was  incorporate  by  Francis  Lovelace,  the  Governor  ot 
New  York,  in  1671.  It  has  been  said  that  the  church  was  gathered  in  1641 :  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  lor  Gov.  Maybe  w  did  not  receive  bis  grant  until  October  of  that  year; 
and  Experience  Mayhew,  by  whom  he  was  remembered,  says,  in  bis  '*  Indian  Converts," 
that "  a  few  English  ftmilies  first  settied  at  Great  Harbor,  now  Edgartown,  in  the  year 
1642."  This  statement,  in  different  forms,  is  several  times  repeated  in  that  work.  The 
first  minister  was  T%omai  Mayhew,  the  son  and  only  child  of  the  Governor,  by  whom 
he  was  sent,  **  being  then  a  young  scholar  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  with  some 
otiiers,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned.  His  birth-place 
is  not  known,  but  was  either  Southampton,  or  some  place  in  Wiltshire,  from  which  his 
father  is  said  to  have  come.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  **  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  eminent  for  his  talents  and  Know- 
ledge." Cotton  Mather  says  that,  with  his  other  attainments,  **  he  was  not  wholly  a 
stranser  to  the  Hebrew."  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  had  a  public  education  ; 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  catalogue  of  Cambridge,  then  the  only  college  in  the 
country ;  and  he  must  have  been  too  young  when  his  father  left  England  to  have  re- 
ceived before  that  time  an  University  education  there.  On  going  upon  the  Vineyard, 
he  did  not  confine  bis  services  to  the  English ;  but  labored  much,  and,  after  a  time,  with 
very  great  success,  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  In  1657,  when  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  his  ministry,  with  a  brother  of  his  wife 
and  an  Indian  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  natives,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  in 
the  hope,  by  a  short  residence  there,  of  effecting  something  for  their  advantage :  but  the 
vessel  in  which  they  embarked  was  never  heard  of  more.  Dr.  Prince,  in  speaking  of  the 
affection  borne  him  by  the  Indians,  says,  **  They  so  loved  him  that  they  could  not  easilj 
bear  his  absence  so  far  as  Boston  before  they  bnged  for  his  return ;  and  for  many  yeara 
after  his  departure  he  was  seldom  named  without  tean."  He  speaks  of  the  rock  which 
he  had  himself  seen,  where  he  used  to  preach  to  crowds ;  and  says,  **  The  place  by  the 
way-side  where  he  solemnly  and  aflfectionately  took  his  leave  of  that  poor  and  beloved 
people  of  hii,  was  for  all  that  generatioD  remembered  with  sorrow."    The  '^  place  by  tha 
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TiSBUHT. 

TzBBir»T  Hm  io  the  middle  of  the  Ifliaod,  between  Edgartown  and  Chilmark.    It  wta 
Ineorpomted  at  the  fame  time  at  tiie  ibriner,  1671.    The  population  in  1840  was  1^30. 
The  principal  Tillage  is  at  Holmes*!  Hole,  a  convenient  liarbor,  bnt  not  so  sate  as  that  of 
EUif^rtown,  often  entered  for  secarity  by  vessels  passing  tliroogh  the  Sound.    There  are 
t'wo  religions  societies,  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist,  there.    The  Congregationalist  church 
is  in  the  soutli-west  part  of  the  township,  where  also  is  a  society  of  Baptist8.-~^Tisbory 
vres  a  imw  and  small  settlement  in  1678,  when  the  Rev,  John  MayheWt  a  son  of  the  first 
zttlnlster  of  Edgartown,  was  called  to  be  their  minister.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not 
ordained ;  but  this  seems  improbable ;  for  Dr.  Prince,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  su« 
perior  man,  and  a  preacher  much  admired  by  good  judges  from  abroad  who  occasionally 
neard  him,  not  only  prefixes  the  appellation  Key.  to  his  name,  hut  says  that  he  constant- 
ly preached  to  the  English  at  Tisbury  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  through  the 
'whole  of  bis  ministerial  life.    This,  considering  bis  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  be 
seems  not  likely  to  have  done  without  ordination.    He  had  not  a  collegiate  education ; 
bat  Trith  his  superior  natural  endowments,  great  industry,  and  devotedneas  to  God,  he 
became  early  oualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  entered  upon  it  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.    Being  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  held  in  high 
esteem,  they  Immediately  insisted  on  his  preaching  to  them  also,  though  his  grandfather 
the  Governor,  was  still  active,  and  useful  and  acceptable  among  them  as  a  preacher. 
Accordingly  he  gave  a  weekly  Lecture  alternately  in  all  their  several  assembtiee.    He 
was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  sound  judgment,  and  an  excellent  spirit ;  and  is  said  to 
have  discovered  great  ability  and  skill  in  refuting  certain  errors  that  began  in  his  day  to 
be  propagated  on  the  Island.    His  method  was,  after  a  public  lecture,  to  request  such 
ss  had  iMgun  to  imbibe  them,  to  produce  their  reasons,  and  others  to  state  their  diffi- 
culties, that  all  might  receive  light  and  advantage  from  his  instructions,  which  could  not 
so  well  otherwise  be  given.    In  this  he  was  very  successful.    **  He  had  such  an  ex- 
celleot  talent  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  gainsayers,*'  says  Dr.  Prince,  *'  that 
those  wlm  would  have  spread  their  errors  found  themselves  so  effectually  opposed  by 
the  brightness  of  his  knowledge  and  piety,  and  the  strength  of  his  argumentative  genius, 
that  they  could  make  no  progress  in  their  designs  on  the  Island.*'    He  lived  within 
the  botmds  of  Chilmark ;  and  left  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
Experience,  behind  him  at  his  death.    For  all  his  services  he  received  but  about 
ten  pounds  annually,  till  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  wheu  the  Commissioners  of  the 
London  Society  becoming  aware  of  their  importance  and  his  eminent  worth,  raised  his 
ealary  to  thirty  pounds.-^^Afr.  Tbrrey'i  birth-place  is  not  known.    He  and  Mr,  Han^ 
toch  both  died  at  Tisbury.— .M^.  Daman  went,  after  his  dismissal,  to  Woodstock,  Ver* 
mont,  where  he  preached  with  a  view  to  a  settlement ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  be  was 
ever  afterwards  installed. Mr,  Morse  is  said  to  have  come  from  Annapolis,  Nova- 
Scotia  ;  from  which,  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  place,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
settled  there  for  a  time  in  the  ministry.    He  went,  after  bis  resignation,  to  what  is  now 

Wayland,  and  there  died. Mr,  Hateh^  soon  after  leaving  Tisbury,  settled  down  upon 

a  farm  in  Leominster.  He  has  sometimes  preached,  but  never  since  been  installed  as  a 
pastor.— %Mr.  Chaee  had  been  settled  at  different  places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont,  and  on  leaving  Tisbury  wu  installed  over  the  South  church  in  Yarmouth. 

CRILMAftK. 

Chilmark  is  at  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  in  that  part  is  hilly,  and 
a  portion  of  the  soil  very  good.  It  was  incorporated  in  1714;  and  in  1840  contained 
702  inbabitants.    It  is  not  known  when  the  church  was  organized,  or  the  first  pastor  set* 

t)ed.    Mr,  Torrey  was  there  as  a  minister  as  early  as  Feb.  5, 1690. Mr,  Homee  was 

from  tbe  North  of  Ireland,— what  place  is  not  known,  but  probably  Londonderry  or  its 
neighborliood.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  one  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  He  came  first  to  this  country  about 
1686  and  enpged  in  teaching  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  In  1689  he  returned  home,  and  was  ordained,  O^.  21,  1692,  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Strabane,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Connoy.  During  his 
residence  there,  he  was  more  than  once  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Provincial  Synod.  He 
came  again  to  this  country  in  the  Autumn  of  1714 ;  when  the  church  in  Chilmark,  then 
without  a  pastor,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  and  retaining  a  very  pleasant  remembrance  of 
biro,  sent  immediately  to  him  to  become  their  minister.  The  next  year  he  was  installed ; 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  From  Ire* 
land  hs  brought  with  him  testimonials  of"^ high  commendation  from  several  individuals 
\  and  relifioos  bodies.  He  was  a  man  of  such  forbearance  and  kindness,  so  patient  and 
I  forgiving  under  injuries,  that,  wliile  in  his  native  land,  he  used  to  be  called  **  Mr.  Homes 
.        the  mm*"  to  diitingniih  him  from  sDothsr  of  the  aams  name  with  faimseU^    He  was 
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■tricUy  eTftomlieal  Id  wntioMiit,  of  deep  and  ferfent  piety,  md  exeelleBt 
habits.  Id  his  life-Ume  he  published  e  DUe&wse  on  the  SeMath  ;  enodMr  on  f^bHie 
MemtUng  tf  the  Servplures ;  and  a  third,  on  Ckmrth  Chnenmeni,  The  year  after  his 
death  an  EsMmy  on  Famiiy  Gwfenunent,  and  a  DUeamne  on  Fiamihf  Fra^fer  were  psl^- 
Ushed ;  with  a  Prefoce  by  the  Rer.  Dn.  Sewall  and  Prinee,  from  wliiefa  the  above  facto 
have  chiefly  been  gathered.        Mr.  Bordman  Is  said  to  have  been  **  lax  in  doctrine, 

and  not  any  less  so  in  practice."    He  died  of  sniall-poz. Jl£r,  Smiih  pteeched  a 

considerable  time  as  a  candidate  before  his  settlement.  After  his  dismissal,  .be  reasoved 
to  Hadley,  the  place  of  bis  nativity,  and  there  died.  From  1827  to  1842  the  cbvch  had 
no  settled  pastor,  though  much  of  the  time  not  without  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit 
From  a  variety  of  causes,  extending  back  of  that  period,  its  numbers  had  become,  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  present  pastor,  very  much  diminished.— —.Mr.  S^jfin-d  had 
been  settled  in  GUmanlon  and  several  other  places  in  N.  H. ;  and  in  Scilnate. 

MlSSIORARISS  TO  THX  IlTDXAHi. 

The  Indian  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  Capawock.  Perhaps  It  may  have  had 
more  than  one,  for  some  have  said  it  was  Nope.  The  number  of  natives  upon  it  when 
the  settlement  wu  made  by  the  Mayhews,  has  been  supposed  to  be  not  lose  than  S/>00. 
Its  woods  and  waters  furnished  ample  provisions  for  as  many ;  and  it  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  the  savage.  Fish  and  wild-fowl  were  roost  abundant ;  and  the  streets  of  Ed- 
gartown  bear  witness  to  the  havoc  made  of  shell-fish  by  them,  and  the  places  of  gath- 
ering at  their  meals.  In  a  few  years,  however,  a  terrible  distemper  had  swept  away  so 
many  of  their  number  that  in  1674  there  were  not  more  than  1,600  remaining. 

At  first  the  Sachems  were  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  English :  but  the  wiadoB 
of  the  Mayhewf  allayed  their  apprehensions ;  and  no  blood,  on  either  side,  was  ever  shed. 
During  Philip's  war  they  were  the  fast  friends  of  the  English,  notwithstanding  frequent 
attempts  were  made  to  seduce  them  from  their  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  Knglinh 
crown. 

The  younger  Mayhew,  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
sought  with  great  diligence  and  zeal  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  endeavors  were  attended  with  great  success.  The  first  convert  was 
Hiacoomes,  who  soon  sAer  became  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen,  and  eventually  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  be,  with  one  other, 
used  to  go  to  Mr.  Mayhew  before  the  Sabbath  for  assistance  in  preparing  for  its  duties; 
and  then  they  would  discourse  on  the  subject  he  had  opened  ana  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
conforming,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  method,  to  the  instructions  that  were  given  them 
by  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  son.  Gov.  Mayhew,  then  70  years  of  age,  in  the  benevolence  of 
his  nature,  undertook  the  work  of  instruction  in  religion.  He  is  supposed  by  his  descen- 
dants to  have  come  from  Wiltshire,  England.  Dr.  Freeman  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Gookin,  that  he  had  been  a  merchant  at  Southampton,  which  is  in  an  adjoining  county ; 
and  that  on  coming  to  this  country  he  followed  the  same  occupation ;  but  meeting  with 
losses,  determined  to  emigrate  to  a  new  colony.  The  year  of  his  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land is  not  known.  Farmer  says  he  was  enrolled  a  freeman  at  Watertown  in  1684 ;  and 
was  its  representative  from  1636  to  1644,  with  the  exception  of  1642.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  immediately  follow  his  son  and  others  who  went  with  him,  to  the 
Vineyard. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  age  above-named.  Gov.  Mayhew  sometimes  walked  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles— the  whole  length  of  the  Island — to  preach  the  gospel.  The  Indians 
desired  him  to  become,  in  form,  their  pastor;  but  this  he  declined  doing,  in  the  appre- 
hen8U>n  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  by  retaining  his  civil  office.  That  he  made 
great  sacrifices  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  their  gcMd,  and  that  these  resulted  in 
great  benefit  to  them,  is  certain.  But  though  converts  had  become  quite  numerous,  no 
church  was  organized  among  them  for  many  years.  Dr.  Freeman  says,  **  They  were 
formed  into  a  church  in  1669,  from  which  another  church  arose  in  1670."  But  this 
must  be  a  mistake ;  for  the  words  of  Eiperience  Mayhew  are,  *'  There  was  no  Indian 
church  here  completely  formed  and  organized  till  the  year  1670,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  Mr.  John  Cotton,  came  and  ordained  our  Hiacoomes,  and  another  Indian 
named  Tackanash,  pastor  and  teacher  of  an  Indian  church  on  this  Island."  They,  how- 
ever, very  early  adopted  rules  and  regulations  of  order  in  their  assemblies  by  which  they 
approached  more  nearly  the  proper  organization  of  a  church  than  some  associations  that 
are  so  called  in  modem  times.  Gov.  Mavhew  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  preached 
to  Indians  and  the  English  almost  to  the  last.    He  died  in  1681,  in  his  93d  year. 

Of  the  Eev,  John  Mayhew,  on  whom  the  superviston  of  the  Indian  church  more  es- 
pecially devolved  after  his  grandfather's  death,  mention  has  been  already  made.  He  oot- 
fiired  him  but  liz  or  seven  years.    At  his  death  the  number  of  rommuniranta  in  thai 


